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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Pige  39,  lin*  12.  /d""  "  oocnpied,"  read  "  oecnpy." 

F«g«12,  liat  IS,  for  ■  ■  BoUirt, "  read  "BoUcit."  A  aotioe  of  tbs  Vaa  or  loD;!tndin«I 
punge  hare  detcribed.  mt  read  *t  ths  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Boj&l  Institution  of 
Ooniwall  in  ISSl ,  bj  Ur.  R.  Bdmondi,  and  will  ■ppear  with  their  Annual  TUport.  It  ii 
alH  given  h  an  Appendii  to  the  ArclieolDgia  Cambrenns,  Ho.  2S,  Vol,  riii,  Tliird  Saries. 
Chj-Baniler,  m  the  name  has  bean  gtvsn  bj  Mr.  Blight  in  this  Jonmal,  is  vrittes 
"  Ohfsojster,"  in  the  OidnuuM  Uap  ;  bnt  in  Martjn'i  older  Uap  of  CtniiTall,  it  i> 
"  Chjoyster,"  and  the  name  is  thni  giTen  by  Ur.  Edmonds. 

Page  7E.  ^le  (bUoving  additions  to  the  list  of  wooden  efGgiM  luTa  b««ii  eommn- 
nieatcd.  In  ths  north  transapt,  St.  Karj'a  Ortxj,  Sonthwkik,  Ihare  is  a  crosi-leggid 
^17  of  oak,  anpposed  to  be  the  nemMial  of  ono  of  the  Earls  Wannne ;  it  is  figured  bj 
Oongh,  8«p.  Iton.  Add.  to  Fr«f.  pi  iii.,  and  described  in  MmTiing  and  Bray's  Hiit. 
Snirey,  vol  iii.,  p-  fi7S. — Door,  Harefoiddiin :  an  effigy  of  «k  in  the  aooth  aisle, 
Balled  Cadooanns,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  took  ths  monastio  habit  at  Dare  Abbey,  and 
died  in  1S2S. — Weston,  connty  Korthampton,  two  cms-legged  effigies  of  wood.  Ths 
cnions  effigy  at  Kneh  Manle  (notised  infra,  p.  7G)  is  mppoaed  to  be  that  of  Helion, 
lonl  of  the  manor  t.  Bdw.  III.  The  oottiime  is  cnrioiu ;  a  cap,  inreoat  baltoned  in 
front  down  to  the  girdle,  pnne  and  dagger.  It  is  said  to  have  hita  bronght  from  CasUe 
Fioms.    Qongh,  Bep.  Mon.  vol.  ii.,  introd.  p.  110  ;  Oenb  Uag.  to),  o.  pt.  ii.  p.  G89. 

Page  76.  A  die  of  iToiy,  enppMed  to  be  Saxon,  was  foand  with  an  nm  in  the  Old 
Kent  Eoad,  London,  as  reoordsd,  Journal  Bnt.  Arch.  An.  ISSl,  p.  834.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  oobe,  meaanring  nine-Dxteenths  by  seres -iiil««a ths  of  an  inch.  The  sides  are 
marked  with  oonoentric  circles,  ss  on  the  die  here  Ggnred,  the  1  opposite  6,  2  opposite  5, 
3  opposite  4,  so  that  in  erery  throw  the  vmui,  or  lucky  ehauoe)  and  the  eaniatla,  or 
nnluoky  dianoe,  together  make  seren. 

Page  91.    See  some  further  Dbwmtion*  on  Plemiah  hand-bell^  *^\fra,  p.  277. 

Page  124.  The  fbHowing  additions  may  be  made  to  the  fist  of  copies  of  CoTerdale'e 
Bible.  In  the  library  of  the  Qneen,  Windsor  Castle,  a  copy  wanUng  the  tiUe  and 
pnlMinary  matter. ~-A  copy  in  posseaioD  of  Bichard  Prime,  Esq.,  Waiberton  Housi^ 
AnndeL 

Page  174.  Hnch  eorions  InlbmaHon  relating  to  Hediteral  Bmbroidery  may  be  found 
in  the  Memoira  by  the  Rer.  C.  H.  Hartahome  in  this  Journal,  toL  i.  p.  SI  8 ;  toI.  It. 
p.  385. 

Page  ISS.  See  ■  detuled  account  of  ths  restoration  of  the  lost  seals  of  Qrimsby, 
Note*  and  Qnsries,  Second  Series,  toI.  xi.  p.  4S. 

Page  17S.  See  also  the  meminr  by  Mr.  B,  Smirke  on  the  iuseribed  atone  at  Pardel, 
read  at  (he  Spring  Heating  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Oomwall,  ISSl,  and  published 
with  thrir  A  nnnal  Bepait,  and  also  in  Ardueologia  Camb.  appended  to  So,  xiTiii.  ; 
Third  8erie«,  toI.  niL )  a  memoir  by  Ur.  Fattigrew,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Auoc,  ISSl,  p. 
293  ;  and  •  memoir  by  the  B«t.  H.  Longnenlls  Jones,  Aich.  Camb.  Third  Scries, 
Tol.  TiiL  p.  134. 

Paga28S,  line  13, /or  "arcb"r«iid  "aisle." 


COBKBCTIORS  IN  TOLtnCB  ZVII. 

We  are  udeUed  to  Ur.  Frank  C^Teri  for  the  notice  of  the  following  inaccoracies  in 
hii  Henunra  on  a  Bronie  Weight  found  at  Abydoa,  and  on  the  ute  of  Colonn,  Ac,  in  the 
last  Tolume  of  this  Journal : — 

'  Page  109,  nclt.  Dr.  Smith's  ohserrationa  in  regard  to  the  supposed  ute  of  Abydos, 
and  the  Tillage  Aidoi,  are  incorrect  Movillage  exists  at  the  spot  in  qnestion,  where  there 
is,  howarer,  a  Turkish  fort  called  (f«gai»  Kaleksi. 

Page  288,  Ust  line, /or  "Hidgia,"  read  "nidgia." 

Page  291,  last  line  but  one,  for  " Frankkein,''  read  "Frankkeio,"  and  for  "Erin- 
kain,"  read  "Erinkien." 

Page  296,  last  line  but  one, /or  "Dnnbrekaors,"  reoif  "IhimbrekKn." 
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UAROE,   1861. 


ON  FOUKDATIOKS  OP  EARLY  BUILDINGS,  EECEITTLT  DISCOVERED 
IN  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 


Lichfield  Cathedral,  although  small,  has  always  heen 
considered  as  one  of  the  English  primary  examples  of 
medisBval  architecture,  and  did  it  but  possess  a  good  chronicled 
record,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  styles.  A  new  interest  was  given 
to  it  during  the  past  year  by  the  discovery  of  foundations  of 
earlier  structures  within  the  choir,  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  some  members  of  the  Chapter,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  investigating.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
describe  these,  and  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  sketch  some  hitherto 
unobserved  points  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  existing 
parts. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  description  of 
the  recent  discoveries,  which  are  all  contained  in  the  choir  or 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross.  This  has  eight  pier  arches  on 
each  ude,  aod  consequently  seven  piers  and  a  half  pier  or 
respond,  extending  from  the  tower  piers  to  the  lady  chapel, 
which  in  this  cathedral  is  of  equal  height  to  the  vault  of  the 
choir.  I  shall  designate  the  piers  in  numerical  order  from 
west  to  east 

The  cathedral,  like  many  others,  had  long  been  found  to 
be  extremely  cold  and  uncomfortable  during  the  performance 
of  the  services,  and  this  led  to  the  unfortunate  arrangements 
of  Wyatt  in  1795,  now  cleared  away,  which  coasisted  in 
waUing  up  the  pier  arches  of  the  dioir,  and  closing  the 
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eastern  tower  arch  -with  a  glass  screen,  so  as  to  convert  the 
united  choir  and  lady  chapel  into  a  long  aisleless  or  apteral 
chapel,  but  without  success.  In  1856  it  was  resolved  to 
introduce  a  warming  apparatus,  which,  as  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, proved  perfectly  successful.  The  choir  was  made 
thoroughly  comfortable.  But  this  apparatus  necessitated 
the  construction  of  a  central  flue,  4  feet  7  inches  wide,  beneath 
the  pavement,  opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers,  and  dividing 
into  two  branches  between  the  third  and  fourth  piers,  so  as 
to  warm  the  choir. 

In  digging  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  these  flues, 
various  walls  were  encountered,  which  had  to  be  cut  through, 
but  as  at  that  time  the  daily  services  were  continued  without 
interruption,  the  pavement  could  only  be  removed  and 
replaced  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  researches  to  right  and  left  so 
as  to  trace  the  connection  or  plan  of  these  walls,  although 
several  notes  were  made  of  the  portions  observed,  as  will 
appear  below. 

The  works  of  restoration  and  repair  carried  on  during  the 
last  year,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  were  of 
80  extensive  a  nature  as  to  require  that  the  whole  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  should  be  given  up  to  the  masons.  The 
service  was,  theiefore,  as  a  preliminary  step,  removed  to  the 
nave,  and  the  three  arches  which  connect  the  latter  with 
the  transept  were  temporarily  closed  up. 

The  opportunity  thus  ofiered  of  a  hirther  examination  ot 
the  walls  observed  in  the  choir  in  1856,  was  not  neglected. 
With  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a 
systematic  search  was  made,  that  has  developed  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  choirs  of  the  cathedral.  As  far 
as  possible  the  walls  uncovered  were  left  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors,  until  the  progress  of  the  work  made  it 
necessary  to  cover  them  up.  But  many  of  the  excavations 
were  necessarily  closed  as  soon  as  the  measurements  were 
taken  or  the  observations  made.  Careful  record  was,  how- 
ever, kept  of  all  that  had  been  observed,  especially  by  Dr. 
Rawson,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamlet,  has  from 
the  beginning  undertaken  a  complete  and  carefully  measured 
survey  of  the  old  foundations,  the  result  of  which  he  has 
most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  Mr.  Clark,  the  clerk  of 
works,  has  also  drawn  a  plan  and  taken  measures  ;  for  the 
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communication  of  which  and  for  various  particulars  relating 
to  these  foundations,  I  have  to  record  my  thanks. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale,  I 
visited  the  cathedral  in  August  last,  and  occupied  myself 
with  as  careful  an  examination  of  these  remains  as  my  short 
stay  would  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  endearouring  to 
discover  their  relation  to  the  architectural  history  of  the 
building.  The  results  I  arrived  at,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
place  before  my  readers. 

DB80BIPTI0N   OF   THE   FOUNDATIONS. 

The  plan  (fig.  3)  shows  the  whole  choir  from  the  tower 
piera  to  the  lady  chapel,  and  the  foundations  are  carefully 
laid  down,  partly  from  my  own  sketches  and  measurements, 
but  principally  from  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Rawson,  Mr.  Hamlet,  and  Mr,  Clark,  since  my  visit. 
The  different  parts  I  have  distinguished  by  peculiar  hatchings 
to  correspond  with  the  views  that  I  am  about  to  explain  of 
the  connection  of  these  walls.  For  this  explanation,  and 
for  the  sketch  of  the  architectural  history,  I  am  solely 
responsible. 

The  earUest  of  the  foundations  (a,  b,  c,)  belongs  to  an  apsidal 
building,  the  inside  of  whose  western  wall  coincides  with  the 
eastern  extremities  of  the  tower  piers,  with  a  slight  difference 
of  orientation.*  This  building  extends  eastward  to  the  fifth 
Beverey  of  the  choir  ;  the  outer  boundary  of  its  lateral  walls 
seems  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  line  of  the  present  bench 
table  of  the  side  aisles,  and  it  terminates  at  the  east  in  a 
large  apse.  The  walls  rest  on  the  rock,  which  is  about 
7  feet  below  the  pavement  *  of  the  side  aisles,  and  rises  at 

>  This  Si  doe  to  the  diffbrant  orieiit>-  '  The  levsla  of  the  differaat  fonadir 
tion  of  the  traiuepta  uid  tbe  choir,  The  tioQB  uid  aurfacea  in  the  following  de- 
nave  end  tnQMpte  appear  to  be  at  right  HcriptioiL  bare  all  lieen  measured  from 
aoglee,  but  the  choir  mclinee  eonaidsrablj  the  preeeut  pavement  of  the  lide  aielo  of 
northmrd.  Tim  apaidat  building  coin-  the  choir,  but  as  that  is  liable  to  be 
ddea  in  direction  wTtb  tbe  preeent  choir.  altered  from  Ume  to  time,  it  may  be  well 
The  tower  (dere  are  in  the  lino  of  the  to  Mate  that  this  pavement  ia  one  foot 
traneepte.  The  orientaUoD  haa  never  below  the  iurfkee  of  the  bench  table 
been  exaetlj  meaaured.  Dr.  Plot  first  nhich  linea  the  walla  of  the  oorth  aiale. 
dir*eted  attention  to  it,  stating  that  the  In  IT80  the  pavement  of  these  aiales  wia 
cathedral deolinea  no  lesa  than  27  degreee  fire  iaohes  lower.  This  was  nearly  the 
ftvm  the  true  points,  but  ueglscta  the  level  of  tbe  original  pavement  of  the 
diSerait  Orienta^a  of  its  nave  and  choir.  preabytery,  for  it  was  three  luehaa  abovs 
He  bal  some  curioua  theories  on  thi«  two  open  stone  coEBoa  oa  the  south  aide, 
mattor  in  hia  Natural  History  of  Staf-  which  had  been  covered  by  a  slab  in  the 
tbrdihiTe,  p.  3S3.  pavement  itielF,  as  mentioned  below. 
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preeent  to  -within  1 1  inches  of  that  level.  The  thickness  ot 
the  western  wall  is  6  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  lateral  walls 

5  feet  8^  inches,  and  of  the  apse  5  feet.  The  portion  of 
apse  which  was  Tisible  at  my  visit  was  faced  with  rough 
masonry,  in  courses  about  6  inches  high,  and  appeared 
intended  to  receive  a  coat  of  plaster  externally.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  this  building  are  52  feet  3  inches  in  width, 
and  70  feet  1-^  inch  in  length.  The  radius  of  the  apse, 
being  of  course  one-half  of  the  width  of  the  building,  is 
26  feet  1^  indi.  The  width  is  too  great  to  have  sustained 
a  roof  without  internal  pillars.  A  few  trials  were  made  at 
my  request  in  search  of  foundations  for  these.  But  the  area 
has  been  so  cut  up  by  graves  and  flues  and  by  the  founda- 
tion of  Wyatt's  organ  loft,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
first  severey  of  the  choir,  that  no  satisfactory  result  could 
be  obtained."  The  semicircular  space  of  the  apse  especially 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  branching  flues  and  graves. 
This  apsidal  bnOding  was  partly  observed  in  1856,  when 
the  chapter-clerk  made  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  apse  un^ 
covered  near  the  fourth  north  pier.  Dr.  Rawson  and  Mr. 
Hamlet  also  examined  the  south-east  and  south-west  parts  of 
the  lateral  wall  in  1856,  and  in  1860  the  middle  of  the  west 
wall,  the  north  wall  in  three  places,  and  as  much  of  the 
middle  of  the  apse  as  the  hot-air  flues  had  spared.  The 
only  portion  which  remained  uncovered  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  the  south-east  part  of  the  apse  in  connection  with 
the  building  next  to  be  described. 

This  was  a  square-ended  apartment,  or  rather  chapel 
(d,  b,  f,  o,),  which  projected  eastward  irom  the  centre  of  the 
apse,  but  with  a  sUghtly  different  orientation,  as  the  plan 
shows.  Its  eastern  extremity  inclined  about  three  degrees 
southward  from  the  central  line  of  the  apsidal  building. 
The  chapel  was  21  feet  in  internal  width  and  38  feet  in 
internal  length,  measured  along  the  central  line. 

Its  walls  are  3  feet  1 1  inches  thick,  and  rise  in  plain 
rubble  Irom  the  rock  to  a  distance  of  2  feet  6  inches  from 


*  At  York  cftthednl  Iht  Normui  D&ve  It  niy  bs,  tbertifora,  thkt  at  LiohBsld 

wu  in  its  cmitral  part  only  about  one  the  Norman  pier*  atood  upon  (ba  ume 

foot  DUTomr  than  the  present;  jrat  the  baument  wall  aa  the  present  oiibi.     But 

Noimau  aida  aulas  vera  B   or  10  feet  the  diflereoce  of  magnituda  Id  the  two 

narrowsr  than  at  present,  such  was  the  oatbediali would  thua  maketbaLiohfield 

differeDce  of  pr<^KirtioD  (««  mj  Arch.  aide  aialas  only  about  7  feet  wide.     Par- 

Histocj  of  Totk  CathednJ,  pp.  e,  SI).  hapa  wooden  picra  ware  employed. 
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the  pavement  of  the  side  aisles.*    At  this  level,  which  seems 
to  have  coincided,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  original  outside 
Burface   of  the  ground,  thej  receive  a  base    molding,  the 
profile  of  which  is  shown  in  the  margin.     It  is  formed  of 
two  courses  ;  the  lower  is  6  inches 
thick,    and  the  upper   10  inches. 
The  entire   profile  is  of  the  kind 
employed  at  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  beginning  of 
the    thirteenth,     as    at    Kirl^tall 
(1159J,  Bylaud  (1177),  Fountains 
(1209),  and   many  oUiers,  and  is 
very    well  wrought       The  lower 
chamfer  in  the  above-quoted    ex- 
amples is  flat,  and  not  hollowed  as 
at  Lichfield.      The  latter,  however, 
occurs  at  Bozgrove  in  the  plinth 
of  the  piers,  and  often  in  Norman 
pier  arches. 

One  specimen  only  of  the  upper  ^-  *■ 

stone  of  the  base  was  found,  namely,  near  the  seventh  north 
pier,  and  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  buttress  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  chapel,  at  B  in  the  plan.  This  stone  was,  however, 
fixed  in  its  place,  imd  was  manifestly  in  its  original  position. 
The  lower  course  of  the  base  was  found  undisturbed  along  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  south  wall  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pier.  The  wall  remained  entire  to  the  height  of  the  upper 
surface  of  this  lower  base  course,  retaining  its  inner  ashlar 
course,  and  the  intermediate  rubble,  to  the  same  level.  This 
chamfered  course  was  also  found  on  the  north  side,  under  and 
beyond  the  specimen  of  the  upper  course  above-mentioned, 
and  retained  the  mitre  of  the  molding  which  had  returned 
about  the  buttress.*  At  the  junction  of  the  west  end  of  the 
south  wall  with  the  apse  (at  g),  a  half  buttress  was  found,  with 
the  chamfered  molding  mitred  round  it.  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  simply  abutted  against  those  of  the  apse,  without 
bond.     It  is  probable  that  there  were  three  buttresses  and  a 

*  ThU  i*  tlao  the  laval  of  the  Boor  of  moldioga.  Tbe  atjlo  of  the  buildinga 
(he  ucriitj  and  its  adjoining  room.  show,  bowcTsr,  tbat  th«  Bjirl;  Bagliali 

*  Ths  anrfMs  of  tfaue  moldioga  vu  cliuir  muit  hKTS  been  uadsrtakeu  at  do 
ramarkably  fraeh,  and  ihowad  do  ligoa  diataat  period  froin  ths  building  of  tlieir 
of  hanng  been  long  expMod  to  ths  rectangalarcliapg1,irhicb,ifeverGiuihod, 
weather,  although    mauifeitlj  estenial      miut  ban  had  but  n  ■' — '  — --■ 
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half  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  hut  the  walls  could  not  be 
uncovered  at  the  points  where  they  must  have  stood' 
These  walls  were,  however,  exposed  in  three  several  places, 
namely,  the  south  wall  from  its  junction  with  the  apse  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  (or  fifth  pier),  the  north  wall,  seen 
in  1866,  at  the  west  side  of  the  north  fifth  pier,  and  lastly, 
the  entire  east  wall  with  its  northern  return  up  to  the  sixth 
pier,  shewing  the  north  buttress,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
south  internal  angle.  The  examination  of  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  lateral  walls  between  the  £fUi  and  sixth  piers, 
north  and  south,-  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  the  steps  and  pavement  of  the  altar,  which 
could  not  be  taken  iip.  In  1856,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  outer  edges  of  these  parts  of  the  walls  had  been  seen 
by  the  masons,  but  not  especially  examined.  The  parts 
measured  as  above  described  were  amply  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  and  orientation  of  the  whole,  which  have 
been  carefully  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rawson. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  foundation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel  walls  at  their  junction  with  the  great  apse, 
is  extended  inwards  to  a  total  thickness  of  6  feet  2  inches. 
This  additional  part  is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  molded  base  course,  and  forms  a  kind  of  step 
within  the  chapel,  which  must  have  been  below  the  pave- 
ment At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  completely  exposed 
on  the  south  side,  from  the  apse  to  the  centre  of  the  fifth 
pillar,  and  it  had  been  traced  eight  or  nine  inches  further 
east,  as  Mr.  Clark  informed  me,  by  pushing  a  rod  under  the 
pavement,  but  the  new  concrete  foundation  prevented  further 
researches  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  piers  as  above  stated. 
It  has  also  been  seen  on  the  north  side,  as  Dr.  ILawson 
states  to  me.  At  the  east  end,  however,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  piers,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  there 
was  no  such  appendage,  the  foundation  beneath  the  molded 
base  courses  being  of  tiie  same  thickness  as  the  base  itself, 
namely,  3  feet  1 1  inches.  No  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
crypt  were  found. 

Immediately  eastward  of  the  east  wall  of  this  chapel,  a 
wall  (n),  6  feet  8  inches  in  thickness,  greater  and  higher 
than    any  of   those    previously  described,   extends    com- 
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pletely  across  the  choir,  or  rather  presbytery,  from  one 
side  aisle  wall  to  the  other,  passing  under  the  seventh  or 
last  piers  of  the  presbytery.'  Its  upper  surface  is  about 
6  inches  below  the  side  aisle  pavement,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately below  the  old  pavement  level.  The  orientation  ot 
this  wall  differs  from  that  of  the  chapel,  and  from  that  of  the 
present  presbytery,  its  direction  lying  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  that  of  the  latter.^  Also  the  two  piers  do  not 
stand  symmetrically  upon  this  wall.  The  north  pier  has  its 
4»ntre  farther  by  about  21  inches  from  the  eastei-n  margin, 
than  from  the  western .  margin  of  the  wall,  and  the  south 
pier  similarly  by  only  about  10  inches. 

Another  transverse  wall  (j,  j,)  was  laid  open,  which  extended 
from  the  sixth  north  pier  to  the  opposite  south  pier.  Its 
upper  sur&ce  was  at  the  same  level  as  the  last,  about 
6  inches  below  the  side  aisle  pavement,  and  consequently 
17  inches  above  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  which  had  been 
manifestly  taken  down  to  their  present  height  before  this 
transveFse  wall  was  constructed.  It  was  found  to  extend 
quite  up  to  the  present  piers,  both  north  and  south,  em- 
bracing them  as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  was  thought  to  pass 
under  them.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
this  wall  had  extended  beyond  the  piers  into  the  side  aisles  ; 
for  upon  taking  up  the  pavement  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
found  that  burial  vaults  had  been  constructed  on  both  sides 
in  such  positions  as  must  have  completely  obliterated  these 
walls  had  tisey  ever  existed. 

'  Tba  abntoiaDt  of  thii  w«U  (giinat  *  If  thrM  lineB,  retpectiralj'  pualUl 

tha  >i>lM  noTtb  and  Math  baTiiig  b«ea  to  tbe  Uir«e  kbora- mentioned  B&it  mill, 

kindly  Buminad  M  my  raquwt  by  Dr.  bedntwDfromone  point  of  tha  uorthaide 

lUnoD  kod  Hr.  Clark,  it  appean   that  atila  wall  to  mmt  the  opposite  aide  lisls 

than  MB  no  bvoea  of  the  retara  of  the  wall,  tbe;  will   ioteneot  that  wall    in 

gtMt  wall  WHtward  either  north  or  Kuth  1  three  Mparate  points.      The  paint  oorre- 

ntf  ther  did  it  run  out  into  the  ohnrohjurd.  ipoDdiiig  to  tha  direction  of  the  east  wall  of 

Bat  it  waa  found,  that  on  tha  aouth  aide,  the  old  chapal  will  be  tha  noit  weatarlyi 

Um  dda  aiala  wall  haa  a  broad  footing  the  next  will  belong  to  that  of  tha  tiaue- 

projeotiiig  inwalda  S  ft.  8  in.  from  the  laras  foundation  wallj  and  tha  third  to 

tMneh  t2tit,   and  axtanding  from   the  that  of  the  eiiating  aaat  end  of  the  prea- 

.  Kerman  ^aa  to  the  eroaa  inll  in  quai'  bjtor;.      It  resutu  from  the  accurate 

tiati,  but  not  paanng  beyond  it  on  tha  meuuremenla  of  Dr.  Rawaon  aoil  Hr. 

eaat  dda.    The  innar  footing  of  the  moat  Hamlat,  that  the  diatanea  of  the  aeoond 

•Mtetn  oompaitmaot  of  the  aide  aiale  point  from  tha   firat   will   bo   about   I 

being  only  6  inchsa  In  advance  of  tha  ft.    10    io.,  and    of    the  third  from  the 

benoi  table.     On  the  north  tha  footing  aecond  10  in.     The  diatanea  of  tha  aide 

waa  2  feat  in  adTanoe,  and  followed  tbe  aiala  walla  ia   64   fU  3  in.      Thua  the 

irregnlar  line  of  the  bonch  table  and  aide  angles  can  be  obtnined,  but  aa  tha  exact 

aiala  wall,  but  WM  not  examined  on  tbe  orientation  of  the  preaent  building  ia  not 

aaat  aide  of  the  great  cioaa  walL    Ail  yat  correctly  determined,  thoie  of  the 

these  particuhua  ere  inserted   in  Flan  foundation*  oaaaot  yet  be  stated. 
No.  8. 
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In  the  centre  of  this  transverse  wall  is  a  circular  foundation 
or  platform  (k),  6  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  at,  or  very  slightly 
abore,  the  lerel  of  the  wall.  This  platform  is  formed  of  an 
outer  ring  of  wrought  ashlar  stones,  about  9  inches  wide  on 
the  bed,  and  the  centre  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  trans- 
verso  vail  had  been  built  up  to  it  subsequently  to  its  forma- 
tion.- The  eastern  side  of  the  transverse  wall  was  increased 
in  breadth  against  this  circle,  so  as  to  embrace  it  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  plan  ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  was 
irregularly  brought  up  to  it,  leaving  part  of  the  west  side 
of  the  circle  free.  At  1  foot  10  inches  below  the  side  aisle 
pavement  level,  the  surface  of  a  cubical  block  of  stone  was 
uncovered,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  bowl  of  an  ancient 
font,  inverted  and  sunk  in  contact  with  the  circular  pier,  but 
not  placed  in  the  midline  of  the  building.  This  font  was  of 
the  simplest  form,  a  block  4  feet  6  inches  square  and  2  feet 
thick,  vdth  a  hemispherical  cavity,  3  feet-  3  inches  in 
diameter.  It  had  a  small  square  rebate  sunk  round  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  to  receive  a  cover.  It  was  made  ot 
ordinary  sandstone  of  rather  fine  grit,  and  had  been  coloured 
a  strong  red,  and  cracked  throughout  by  means  of  intense 
heat  The  remains  of  this  basin  were  examined  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  and  I  did  not  see  it.  Whether  this  was  so 
placed  as  part  of  the  old  materials  to  consolidate  the  founda- 
tions, or  as  a  relic  to  be  preserved,  I  know  not.  Its  position 
was  exactly  under  the  high  altar  of  the  present  presbytery. 

Another  circular  foundation  (u)  was  discovered,  to  the  west 
of  the  one  last  described,  and  between  the  two  neighbouring 
piers,  namely  the  north  and  south  fifth.  It  was  8  feet  in 
diameter,  or  2  feet  greater  than  the  last.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  piers,'  and  exactly  on  the  line  joining  their 
centres.  It  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  last  in  con- 
struction and  level,  but  was  discovered  piecemeal.  In  1856 
it  was  first  observed  by  the  fact  of  the  central  flue,  4  feet 
7  inches  in  diameter,  being  carried  directly  through  the 
middle  of  it,  by  ■which  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed.  Part  of 
it  on  the  west  had  been  previously  cut  away,  and  a  small 
segment  left  on  the  north  side  was  seen  in  1860. 

Beneath  the  fifth  south  pier  a  large  sub-pier  or  footstall  (q) 
was  uncovered,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  plan. 
This  structure,  the  upper  surface  of  which  was  within  6 


*  Iti  oDter  edgg  wia  9  fi.  from  the  Dortb  ^ar,  uid  8  fl  10  in.  froni  Ui«  Math  piar. 
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inches  of  the  side  aisle  paTement,  rested  partly  on  the  wall 
of  the  old  chapel,  17  inches  below,  and  partly  on  a  square 
block  of  rough  stone  work  (r)  built  against  that  wall  on 
the  outside  and  carried  up  to  the  same  level  to  supply  the 
necessary  extension  of  support.  From  this  level  surface  the 
sub-pier  was  built  in  two  courses  of  ashlar  masonry  from 
8  to  9  inches  thick  with  a  rubble  heart  in  the  centre, 
as  shown  in  the  plan,  which  was  carefully  drawn  and  mea- 
sured by  myself  The  outline  of  its  plan  was  composed  of  a 
semicircle  6  feet  in  diameter  which  faced  the  west,  and  was 
separated  by  a  rectangular  portion  from  another  semicirculu* 
portion  facing  the  north,  and  apparently  about  7  feet  in 
diameter.  The  greater  part,of  its  surface  was  unfortunately 
hopelessly  concealed  under  the  concrete  foundation  of  the 
new  altar  steps,  and  therefore  its  outline  is  in  those  places 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  supplied  by  conjecture.  The  south 
part,  uncovered  at  my  request,  presents  a  straight  outline 
with  a  small  semicircular  projection  southward,  and  a 
right  angle  followed  by  another  projection  eastward,  of 
which  the  northern  half  is  hidden  by  the  steps.  The  lateral 
surfaces  of  this  pier  are  roughly  wrought  to  a  vertical  form 
corresponding  with  the  plan,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  course 
has  been  cut  away  on  the  western  side,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  to  receive  the  foot  of  a  stone  coffin,  the  head  of 
which  was  sunk  into  the  subplinth  of  the  next  pier  to  the 
west.  This  coffin  remains  in  situ,  but  empty.  It  has  no  lid, 
that  having  been  of  course  originally  supplied  by  a  stab  form- 
ing part  of  the  old  pavement.  The  upper  edge  of  the  coffin 
was  fixed  3  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  1 780. 
Another  stone  coffin  was  similarly  placed  about  a  foot  to  the 
south  of  the  last  As  the  covering  slabs  of  these  coffins 
must  have  been  about  3  inches  in  thickness,  it  follows 
that  the  original  pavement  of  the  presbytery  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  1780. 

The  next  pier  to  the  west  of  this,  heing  the  fourth  in  order, 
rested  principally  on  the  ancient  apse,  which  as  before 
stated,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  within  11  inches  of 
the  side  aisle  pavement.  Beneath  this  pier  was  found  a 
footatall  (s)  of  the  same  character  and  surface  level  as  that  of 
the  pier  last  described,  but  only  5  inches  thick,  on  account 
of  the  greater  height  of  the  apse  wall  upon  which  it  rested, 
and  also  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Its  general  plan  is 
VOL.  xvm.  G 
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that  of  a  Bquare  with  curved  segments  projecting  from  the 
four  cardinal  points. 

The  third  pier  was  found  so  encumbered  with  scaffolds  and 
materials  &s  to  make  examination  impossible,  but  the  second 
pier  proved  to  be  supported  on  a  footstall  (t)  of  a  circular 
plan,  and  of  the  same  level  and  thickness  as  the  fourth.  On 
digging  in  front  of  this  pier  in  search  of  the  foundations  of 
the  pillars  of  the  earlier  church,  we  found  that  the  present 
piers  stand,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  a  continuous  wall. 
The  inner  face  of  this  is  distant  only  two  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  centre  of  the  pier,  although  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  fooistall  is  4  feet  6  inches ;  but  the  wall  swells  out 
under .  the  footstall  in  a  curved,  form  so  as  to  support  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  latter.  In  front  of  this  was  a 
rough  portion  of  rubble  work  (d)  18  inches  in  advance  of  the 
footstfdl,  and  8  indiea  below  it,  which  might  possibly  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  pier. 

On  the  north  side  we  made  trials  in  front  of  the  first  and 
second  piers,  and  found  a  similar  foundation  wall  with 
swelling  projections  under  the  piers  ;  but  the  abundance  of 
sepulchral  vaults  and  receptacles,  together  with  the  flues, 
made  any  minute  research  hopeless. 

■  RELATION  OP   THE   FOUNDATIONS  TO   THB   ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY    OF    THE    CATHEDRAL. 

Having  now  described  the  foundations  newly  discovered, 
we  will  consider  their  meaning  and  their  beaiing  upon  the 
architectural  history  of  the  cathedral.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  styles  of  the  existing  portions  of  the 
building. 

In  the  plan,  fig.  1,  the  different  ages  of  the  parts  are  in- 
dicated by  peculiar  hatchings.  In  fig.  2, 1  have  drawn  the 
original  termination  of  the  Early  English  choir  as  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  revealed  by  the  fountSitions.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  the  cathedral  is  extremely  simple.  The  nave  and 
choir  have  the  same  number  of  pier  arches,  namely  eight. 
The  east  wall  of  the  transepts,  if  the  central  arch  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  arch  space,  has  also  eight  arch  spaces. 
Thus  the  transverse  arm  of  the  cross  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  eastern  and  western  arms  respectively.  This  was 
not  the  case,  however,  when  the  earlier  parts  of  the  church 
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vrere  built,  for  aa  the  southern  half  of  the  plan  Bhovs,  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross  was  much  shorter,  consisting  of  fiye 
pier  arches  only  in  length.  The  total  Tridth  of  the  nave  is 
also  about  equal  to  half  its  length. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  three  western  eevereys  of 
the  choir  is  Early  English,  and  the  sacristy  attached  to  the 
south  is  of  the  same  era  of  building.  The  south  transept  is 
a  later  specimen  of  Early  English.  The  north  transept  still 
later  Early  English,  approaching  Decorated  ;  the  vestibule  of 
the  chapter  house  and  the  chapter  house  itself  all  belong  to 
the  same  work  as  this  north  transept.  The  vestibule  was  not 
contemplated  when  the  choir  was  built,  for  its  walls  abut 
against  those  of  the  choir  with  a  straight  joint,  and  the  arch 
of  entrance  in  the  side  aisle  is  .a  manifest  intrusion  into  the 
space  once  occupied  by  a  vrindow.  Also,  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  choir  was  built,  eastern  side  aisles  to  the  transepts 
were  not  intended,  for  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  are  con- 
tinued to  the  transepts,  as  the  plan  shows,  and  had  windows 
in  the  part  lookiug  into  the  present  transept  aisles.  Probably 
when  the  choir  was  built  Norman  transepts  were  standing 
and  had  each  an  apsidal  chapel  looking  east  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  buildings  above  mentioned,  although  showing  differ- 
ences of  detail  and  of  construction  which  prove  them  to  have 
been  erected  at  considerable  intervals,  and  under  different 
architects,  do  yet  follow  the  same  general  design,  and  were 
they  but  dated,  would  greatly  elucidate  the  chronology  of 
the  Early  English  style.  They  have  suffered  changes  in 
windows,  kc.,  but  their  original  design  can  be  made  out. 

The' nave,  however,  which  is  the  next  in  order  of  time,  is 
on  a  different  scheme,  and  in  style  is  complete  Decorated 
with  geometrical  tracery.'  It  has  a  triforium  of  open  tracery 
like  that  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  choir  and  transepts 
have  no  triforium.^    The  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  triaa- 

'  Tba  lumputTiianta  of  the  nava  (vidt  diridad  into  tiro  nearly  squal  ptrta,  of 

Britton'ipLii.)  ■nnmukkblsfor  hmTing  which   tha   lowar  ia   givan   to    the    mar 

the  ipmDdrsl  of  the  pier  arch«  ocanpiad  drchca,  the  upper  to  the  clerutorf .    The 

by  >  Urge  circle  wich  five  cuipi,  acroaa  window  ailU  of  the  latter  are  bigh,  and. 

the   midiile  of  which   the    rault   ihafla  there  ia  a  piue^e  in  front  of  them  imma- 

pua.        Tha     receot    regtoratioDs    hare  diatelj  aboTs  the   tablameat  or   atring- 

shown  that  the  mme  kind  ot  omament  courae,  oTer  tha  piar  arcliM.     Thia   pus- 

eiiatad  iu  the  ■paadrcla  of  the  preab;-  aage,  the  rentable  triforium,  pierce*  the 

tary,  and  thaj  have  been  restored  accord-  grent  piera  of  maaonrj  which  suatiua  the 

ingly.  vault.    The  high  ailla  receive  the  elopiug 

■  Tha  antira   hught  of  the  aaToraj  U  roof  of  the  aide  aiilea,  and  have  three 
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gular  windows  like  those  which  light  the  outer  walls  of  the 
triforium  of  Weatminster  and  the  clerestory  of  the  north 
transept  of  Hereford.  The  west  front  and  towers  were 
erected  subsequently  to  the  body,  as  the  masonry  proves, 
and  as  indicated  by  the  shading  of  the  plan,  Fig.  1. 

The  state  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross  was  sufficient  to 
show,  before  the  discovery  of  the  foundations,  that  the  ori- 
ginal eastern  termination  of  the  choir,  whatever  its  plan  or 
extent  might  have  been,  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  beautiful  presbytery  which  now  remains,  and 
extends  eastward  with  its  vault  at  the  same  elevation  as 
that  of  the  choir.  The  lady  chapel  is  carried  still  farthei' 
in  prolongation  of  the  same,  but  without  aisles,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  polygonal  apse ;  an  arrangement  unique  in 
England,  and  in  this  instance  of  singular  beauty  in  detail. 
The  style  is  Decorated  in  advance  of  the  nave,  having  in 
the  windows  of  the  lady  chapel,  which  was  plainly  the  first 
part  built,"  more  elaborate  geometrical  tracery  than  in  those 
of  the  nave ;  in  the  presbytery,  the  tracery  has  flowing 
characteristics.*  It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the 
three  western  severeys  of  the  choir  with  their  side  aisles  are 
of  Early  English,  the  oldest  specimens  of  that  style  in  this 


pluD  low  open  archea  m  each  levarey  to 
air  the  rood  Id  tha  original  oaDdition 
of  the  E^lj  English  buildine,  tbe  olerei- 
toty  windowi  vbto  lucots,  uirec  in  eocli 
oompuliaaDt,  uid  in  front  of  them  vu 
>  tnpla  arowla,  fonnsd  of  loft;  ilBiider 
■faafta,  neting  on  the  frout  of  the 
pmige,  and  nirttuning  richlj-iitolded 
■rchea  above;  but  tlia  sill  mil  behind 
WM  perfactlj  plain.  Submquantly,  in 
the  Sfteenth  century,  the  two  intanua- 
dinte  abafta  were  ramovad,  learing  ooly 
the  latenl  ones;  and  the  three  arcbea 
above  were  thrown  into  one  Urge  arch, 
the  outer  half  of  each  lateral  arxJi  atill 
remaiaing  with  ita  Earty  Engliah  mold- 
inga  to  tall  the  tale  of  ita  fint  amjige- 
nient.  Theae  lataml  parte  now  aerre  ai 
the  haunchn  of  tha  aingle  Perpendicular 
arch,  the  crown  of  which  ia  made  up  of 
new  piecea.  Tbia  forma  the  aacoioaon 
arch  of  a  great  Perpend  icular  window  of 
Sve  liglita,  which  replacea  the  three 
lancets  of  tha  original.  The  monials  of 
tbia  window  are  continued  downward  in 
front  of  tbe  Early  English  aill  wall, 
cemented  on  ita  face,  as  at  Qlouoeatai' 
and  alaewhere,  and  crOHaing  and  balf 
obliteratina  the  low  archei  that  still  open 


The  aboTe-mentioned  lofty  abafta  of  tha 
early  clerestory  were  Guriad  on  corbels, 
of  which  the  latenl  ones  remain;  and  I 
obier*ed  that  traoea  of  tbe  two  middle 
Oaes  in  each  compartment  can  atill  be 
seen  here  and  there,  where  the  lepuin  of 
tha  panage  baTo  spared  them.  On  the 
exterior  of  the  olereetory,  the  maaonry 
shows  alao  the  traces  of  the  Barly  Eng- 
lish triplets,  and  similar  maib  of  the 
origloal  arrangemeDla  may  be  seen  on  tha 
outaida  of  tbe  north  tranaept  walls.  But 
aa  they  cannot  well  be  explained  without 
drawinga,  I  will  diemiia  their  desoription 
fur  the  pteacDt,  as  I  am  not  attempting 
in  tbia  place  to  write  a  complete  anbi* 
tectural  history  of  the  cathadral. 

>  The  south  side  aisle  wall  of  tbe 
eastern  oompartment  of  tbe  preabltery 
(at  Y)  diifara  from  that  of  the  other  oom- 
partmeuCs  to  the  weat  of  it,  in  that  ita 
thickness  below  the  window  on  the  ant- 
side  is  IS  in.  greater  than  Ihat  of  the 
latter.  Tbia  and  other  characters  show 
that  the  eaatem  aeveray  of  the  presbytery 
was  built  before  tbe  reat,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lady  chapel. 

*  Only  two  of  the  original  clerestory 
windows  remain.  The  rest  are  i,erverted 
to  Perpendicular, 
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building.  The  derestorj,  however,  ahore  these  Earlj  En^sh 
pier  arehea  is  of  Decorated  work  correspondiog  with  the 
new  presbytery,  and  the  fronte  of  the  Early  English  arches 
hare  even  been  altered  into  the  same  style.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  original  termination  of  the  choir  was  pulled 
down,  leaving  its  three  western  severeya  standing,  and  that 
when  the  new  building  of  the  presbytery  had  been  brought 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  old  choir  the  clerestory  of  the 
latter  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  as  at  present  in  the 
same  style  as  the  new  presbytery.  But  the  three  original 
pier  arches  on  each  side,  together  with  their  side  aisles 
and  vaults,  were  retained,  and  remain  to  this  day.  The 
front  half  of  their  pier  arches^  however,  was  removed,  and 
moldings  given  to  them  corresponding  to  those  of  the  new 
presbytery.  Their  piers  also  were  slightly  altered,  although 
partially  concealed  by  the  choir  stalls.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  aspect  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  choir  and  pres- 
bytery was  made  uniform,  and  the  whole  clerestory  exter- 
nally is  also  uniform. 

The  portion  of  the  old  side  aisles  that  were  allowed  to 
remain  are  covered  on  the  south  by  the  sacristy,  which  is  a 
substantial  building  of  the  same  age  in  two  stories,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  chapter-house  and  vestibule." 

But  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  rebuilt  clerestory  of 
the  western  part  of  the  choir  betrays  by  the  lighter  colour 
of  its  stone  that  it  was  a  work  subsequent  to  the  eastern 
part,  as  already  shown. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  foundations 
the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  original  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  Early  English  choir,  which  was  taken  down  as 
above  stated.  The  first  two  western  piers  of  the  choir  are 
still  Early  English.  The  third  piers  stand  on  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  part  retained  and  the  part  rebuilt, 
and  consequently  carry  an  Early  English  arch  to  the  west 
and  a  Becorated  arch  to  the  east.  These  two  piers  have  bad 
their  eastern  halves  rebuilt  on  the  Decorated  pattern  of  the 
remainder  of  the  presbytery.  In  the  side  aisles  the  trans- 
verse rib  of  the  last  Early  English  vault  stilt  rests  upon 
its    Early  English  pier  and   respond.      Proceeding  east- 


a  tha  north  dde  betweau  tlie 
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ward  we  find  the  fourth  and  following  piers  on  both  sides 
complete  Decorated.  But  it  happens  that  the  fourth  south 
pier  still  retains  beneath  its  plinth  a  portion  of  the  plinth  of 
an  Early  English  pier  in  situ.  It  is  only  the  lowest  course 
of  the  plinth,  eight  inches  in  thickness,  but  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Early  English  work  extended  thus  far  at  least.^ 
This  fragment  passes  beneath  the  base  of  the  Decorated  pier, 
but  is  greater  than  half  the  pier,  so  as  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  base  of  a  respond,  and  therefore  that  another  Early  English 
pier  arch  rested  upon  it  to  the  east  as  well  aa  to  the  west. 

Nowthe  centre  of  this  fourth  pier  stands  seven  inches 
more  to  the  east  than  that  of  the  Early  English  base  ;  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  tibird  pier  as  the 
other  westward  piers  are  from  each  other.  Beneath  the 
fourth  pier  is  a  footatall — as  already  described — and  the  Early 
English  base  coincides  with  the  centre  of  it,  but  the  Deco- 
rated base  does  not.  It  thus  appears  that  the  footstall 
belongs  to  the  Eaxly  English  and  not  to  the  Decorated  piers; 
and  this  is  more  strongly  shown  by  the  succeeding  footstall 
(of  the  fifth  south  pier)  upon  which  the  Decorated  pier  stands 
still  more  eccentrically. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  these  footstalls,  together  with 
the  two  circular  ones  opposite  to  the  fifth  and  si^ith  piers 
(similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  second  south  pier),  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  transverse  eastern 
wall  under  the  seventh  piers  is  its  eastern  termination.  This 
must  have  been  the  original  end  of  the  Early  English  choir. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  large  footstall  (q)  of  the  fifth 
south  pier  shows  that  the  pier  above  was  a  square  mass,  with 
a  respond  on  its  western  fece  to  receive  the  last  lateral  pier 
arch,'  and  another  on  its  northern  face  for  a  transverse  pier 
arch,°  which  plainly  sprang  from    the    intermediate  large 

*  The  frugment  ma  probably  coTerMl  might  laad  lu  to  aappou  that  when  Uie 

bj  lome  part  of  tha  eaclosing  wall  of  the  Normui  choir  mm  pulled  dawn  for  the 

choir  or    MpalchrBl  mouumeDt,   wbich  purpoaa  ot  erecting  a  wider  «iid  more 

made  it  Doneonaanr  to  remoTe  it.  eiteouT*  one,  the  at;le  of  the  Utter,  aa 

'  It  ia  eTldant,  from  the  plan  of  thii  then  deaigned,  wsi  earlier,  and  thnt  after 

footatall,  that  the  lateral  pier  arch  next  the  foondatioDB  and  CootatalU  bad  been 

to  it  on  each  aide  wai  of  oontidatably  made,  a  pauae  In  the  work,  and  a  change 

leaa  ipan  than  the  others.     This  peculi.  in  arobilectunJ  faahJou,  led  to  the  adop- 

arit7  ia  copied  in  the  preahjUr;,  tjie  tion  of  the  lighter  Barly  Englieh  pien 

eiulem  pier  archaa  on  each  side  being  of  and  atjie  in   nbloh   the  auperatructure 

leu  apau  than  the  othera.  wai   carried   up.       Early    Engliih  pien, 

.    '  Tlie  great  aiie  and  peculiar  form  of  however,   are   often   baaed    upon    large 

these  foofatalla,  which apiiaar  earlier  then  apraading  pUntlu  or  footatalla  of  a  simple 

the  Early  EnglUb  woifc  of  the  ohoir,  outline,  aod  ao  broad  ai  to  aerre  h  ■ 
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circular  footstall  (m).  A  similar  arch  must  Iiave  extended 
from  (m)  to  the  fifth  north  pier.  Manifestly  the  gable  of  a 
Bquare-ended  choir  stood  here,  and  was  supported  on  theiie 
two  pier  arches,  as  at  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  the  cathedrals 
of  Hereford,  Winchester  and  Glasgow,  and  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  Eastward  of  this  gable,  tbe  side  aisles  were 
manifestly  continued  across  in  the  manner  of  the  churches 
just  quoted  ;  the  smaller  diameter  (six  feet)  of  the  circular 
footstall  between  the  sixth  piers  showing  that  it  was  intended 
for  a  smaller  pier  or  shaft  than  that  of  the  gable,  and  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  rault  of  a  subordinate  building.  The 
eastern  lusles  in  all  churches  of  this  plan,  whether  with  oue, 
two,  or  three  pier  arches  in  the  eastern  gable,  were  com- 
monly doubled,  or  eren  tripled,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
chapels.  In  the  present  case  four  chapels  were,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  most  easterly  of  these  aisles,  and  had  their 
altars  against  the  eastera  wall  (n),  while  the  aisle  next  to 
the  eastern  gable  of  the  choir  formed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  side  aisles,  a  procession  path,  giving  access  to  these 
chapels.  Small  side  aisle  piers,  similar  to  that  on  the 
circular  foundation,  must  have  stood  on  the  sites  of  the 
present  north  and  south  sixth  piers,  but  their  footstalls 
appear  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the  Decorated  piers 
were  built,  being  too  small  to  sustain  them." 


banch  tabls  or  aetL  In  tha  Dave  of 
Sdiiburr,  the  pliath  it  ooatiuued  along 
tfae  entire  n.age  of  the  piere,  sicepung 
«Dlf  at  the  Berersr  apposite  the  laterml 
doon,  where  it  breaki  octagonally  round 
the  picn.  Wella,  tbe  earlier  Yorkshire 
•bbeji.  aatt  eren  WeatmiDater  and  Eie- 


1  eiainplea.     The  r 


■Bhc. 


dition  oF  the  preeent  upp«r  aiirfuw  of 
tha  footttalls  at  Liohfiald  indicatsi  th«t 
tbe  npper  or  coTeriog  coutm  of  maaonrj 
bu  been  remoTod,  probablj  when  tha 
DeoDntad  alterations  were  made,  and  the 
gMMTat  leTel  of  tbe  pavement  nited  to 
their  upper  gurr*ce.  In  tfae  Early  Eng- 
lidi  ofaoir,  the  Snt  pavement  probabl; 
ratted  immadiatel;  upon  the  top  of  tbe 
aarlier  foundations  of  the  apae,  &&, 
which  would  natundlf  be  taken  down  to 
tuoh  a  level  aa  to  support  it.  The  Kreat 
footatalU  wonld  thus  have  risen  abora 
tbe  pavement.  Their  present  aurfaoa  is 
ininwdiately  below  the  old  pavement  of 
1780,  and  that  of  the  apae  wall  ia  S  iuchea 
loner. 


'  When  the  gable  of  a  church  baa  two 
pier  archaa,  with  aislaa  and  ohapeli 
behind,  there  will  be  neceassrilf  no  cen- 
tral ohapel,  unleaa  it*  altar  be  plaosd 
•gaiost  the  central  respond  of  the  eastern 
wall,  whioh  is  scaruel;  probable.  Of  tbe 
ciamplan  quoted  above,  Glasgow  oathe- 
dral  b  ezactlj  the  same  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  aastani  ustes  aa  the  old 
choir  of  LiebSald.  St  Saviour's,  Sautb- 
wark,  hai  three  tranavena  aislas  iostaad 
of  two,  but  ia  alia  in  other  rsapeoU  the 
■ame.  Tha  pier  arohaa  of  its  gable  are 
now  closed  up  b;  tbe  high  raredoa.  At 
Hereford,  those  treosversa  aisles  are  ai- 
tended  like  a  low  transept,  so  as  to  fur- 


eastward  into  *  la^  Lady  ohapaL  But 
these  eaitem  aislea  have  been  mbjaated 
to  oonslderable  alterations  and  addilioos 
sioca  Cbeir  Grat  enotion. 

At  Romaef ,  the  tranaverw  ajale  ia 
aiogte,  and  i^  outer  compartmanta  are 
apaidal  cbapela.      Ita  two  central  onea 
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From  the  explanation  given  above  of  the  original  termi- 
nation of  the  Early  English  choir,  it  follows  that  the  high 
altar  of  that  building  must  have  stood  a  Uttle  to  the  west 
of  the  fifth  piers. 

The  transverse  wall  (j,  j)  which  extends  from  the  north  to 
the  south  sixth  piers,  and  embraces  the  small  circular  founda- 
tion, is  immediately  beneath  the  site  of  the  high  stone  reredos 
of  the  Decorated  or  existing  presbytery,  and  was  manifestly 
built  for  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  to  it.'  Many  Normau 
fragments  of  capitals,  shafts,  kc.,  were  worked  up  in  this 
wall.  Some  of  them  have  been  taken  up  in  the  course  of 
the  present  works,  and  carefully  preserved.  They  probably 
formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Norman  chapel,  and 
being  found  ia  dig^ng  the  trench  for  the  basement  wall  of 
the  reredos,  were  worked  up  into  it,  as  well  as  the  old  font, 
which  was  deposited  immediately  beneath  the  high  altar 
of  the  presbytery.  The  wide  apsidal  building  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  choir,  or  rather  presbytery,^  of  a  Norman 
church,  havisg  pier  arches  and  aisles  continued  round  the 
apse  as  a  procession  path,  for  its  width  forbids  the  possibility 
of  roofing  it  without  piers.  The  wall  has  no  architectural 
detail  by  which  to  fix  its  date.  The  rectangular  chapel  is 
plainly  subsequent,  and  its  plinth  molding  places  it  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  doorway  or  arch  of 
commmiication  from  the  apse  to  the  chapel,  but  that  arises 


appear  to  hftre  led,  u  U  Hereford,  lato  mumoned  to  Uy  open  the  Ladj  ohapal 

a  einf^e  eaatetn  tdiapel,  of  aubtequeiit  to  the  pceebyterf,  lo  «  to  proTide  for 

addition.      Finally,  at  Wiacheater,  tiie  theaccommodition  of  a  lai^a  coogiwa- 

two  piar  anhea  of  tha   aaatem   gnbla  tioD,   the   deatruction    of   the    rerMoa 

belong  to  a  building  in  the  Deoonl«d  became  ineiitable.     The  mntilatad  ra- 

style,  arectad  long  lubiieqiieiit  to   tbs  maioe  of  the  old  Btructure  were  found 

Early  Engliah  saalem  aiilea,  which  wai«  behind  the   Grwiaa   icreen,  and  when 

built  by  Da  Lucy  in  oontiDuktioa  of  the  taken  down,  Wyatt  patched  up  the  frag- 

Nomuu    church.      I   bare     deacribed  menta,  and  appropriated  part  to  hie  new 

thia    coDBtrucUon    at    length     in    the  altar  pieoa,  and  part  to  the  organ  sareen, 

Architectural    History    of    Winchaeter  (a  Shaw    and    Brittoa    have   reixirdad. 

Cathedral,  publiahed  in  tha  Transactions  thaw's  Staffordahire,  p.  260 ;  and  Bri(- 

of  the  Heetiug  of  Uie  loatitute  at  Win-  tou'a  LichEald,  p.  82. J     Browne  Willi^i 


tou'a  LichEald,  p.  82. J  Browne  ^ 
plan  sbowa  tha  position  of  the  » 
which   waa  tha  boundary  batwea 


obeatar,  in  161S. 

'  This  rerodoj  waa  mieerably  defaced      which  waa  the  boundary  h         ._    

by  the  rebels  in  IBiS,  but  waa  not  re-  cathedral  ahoir  and  the  "  Lady  choir  " 

moved,  BO  that  its  site  is  perfeoOy  weU  bevond. 

known.     Bishop  Hacket,  in  reatorinBthe  '  In  the  Norman  Church,  and  probably 

cathedral  after  tha  restoration  of  Kins  In  the  Early  Eoglish  one,  the  choir  stalla 

Charles,  set  up   "  a  rich  altar  piece  of  proper,   would,   in  Bccordaaoe   with   all 

Qrecian  architecture"   in    front  of   it.  precedent, hava  been  placed  either  under 

But   whan,   in   ITSf,  Wyatt  waa  oon-  the  tower  or  partly  eTsniu  the  n«reL 
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from  the  walls  having  been  cut  down  to  a  level  below  the 
original  parement. 

The  increased  thickness  (h,  i)  of  the  inner  lateral  founda- 
tions of  the  chapel  walls  at  their  junction  with  the  apse  may 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  a  narrower 
eastern  chapel,  coeval  with  the  apsidal  building,  and  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  larger  chapel,  aa  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  circular  procession  path  would  have  been 
formed  without  one  i^pel  at  least  in  its  circuit.^  It  is  even 
posEdble  that  two  lateral  radiating  chapels  may  have  existed, 
for  their  foundations  would,  from  their  obUque  directions, 
have  intersected  the  ground  so  awkwardly  as  to  have  com- 
pelled their  destruction,  by  the  excavation  of  graves  and  the 
formation  of  the  foundation  of  the  remaning  buildings. 

The  various  walls  shown  in  the  plan  are  at  different  levels 
below  the  pavement,  as  already  stated.  These  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several 
buildings  to  which  they  belonged  were  removed.  Thus  the 
apsidal  building  was  taken  down  to  a  level  immediately 
beneath  that  of  the  tile  pavement  of  the  Early  English 
choir,  about  ten  inches  below  the  present  side  aisle  fioor. 

The  chapel  to  the  east  of  it  was  taken  down  one  foot 
lower  than  the  apse,  because  the  removal  of  the  sloping 
upper  course  of  its  basement  molding  uncovered  the 
broader  surface  of  the  lower  basement  course,  which  was  to 
be  partly  employed  as  the  supporting  wall  for  the  Early 
English  corner  piers  of  the  eastern  gable,  and  for  the  piers 
of  the  eastern  aisles. 

The  footstalls  of  the  Early  English  piers  rose  above  their 
pavement ;  but  when  the  Decorated  presbytery  was  built, 
the  level  of  its  pavement,  the  same  as  of  the  pavement  of 
1786,  was  raised  so  aa  to  rest  upon  and  conceal  these  foot- 
stalls ;  and  accordingly  the  eastern  wall  (h)  of  the  presbytery 
was  allowed  to  remain  six  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
apse,  and  the  foundation  (j,j)  of  the  reredos  was  made  of  a 
corresponding  altitude  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  circular 
footstall  (e)  which  it  surrounds.  The  present  pavement  of 
the  side  ai^es  is  five  inches  higher  than  the  old  level  of  the 
Decorated. 

We  have  no  history  to  guide  us  in  forming  opinions  save 

'  Tha  ■well  of  the  tnuuTerse  fouDda-      piars,  h* 
tioD  of  tha  TCxedos,  between  the  «ith      the  apae 
VOL.   XTIU. 
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the  most  meagre  indications.  The  last  Saxon  church  waa 
built  or  dedicated  by  Bishop  Hedda,  a.d.  700,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  of  these  old  walls  belong  to  his  work. 
Bishop  Robert  de  Lymesey,  in  10S8,  is  said  to  hare 
employed  500  marcs  of  silver,  which  he  stripped  from  a 
beam  of  the  rich  church  of  Coventry,  in  great  buildings  at 
Lichfield,  and  Roger  de  Clinton  (1128-48)  is  said  to  have 
exalted  the  church  as  well  in  building  as  in  honour,  from 
which  ambiguous  phrase  he  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
Norman  cathedral.  Two  royal  hcences  to  dig  Hopwas 
stone  for  the  "newfebric  of  the  church  of  Lichfield,"  in  1235 
and  1238,  serve  to  show  that  some  work  was  going  on  in 
the  Early  English  period,  but  give  no  assistance  for  fixing 
the  respective  dates  of  the  evidently  Early  English  choir  and 
transepts.  The  choir,  however,  is  so  early  in  its  details  that 
it  must  have  been  commenced  near  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

In  1243,  King  Henry  III.  issued  a  commission  to  Walter 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  expedite  the  works  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  which  he  orders  a  lofty 
wooden  roof,  like  the  roof  of  the  new  work  at  Lickjwld, 
to  appear  like  stone  work  with  good  ceiling  (celatura  V) 
and  painting  {Glaus.  27  Hen.  III.  ap.  Lysons  Brit.  Berks. 
p.  423). 

The  transepts  of  Lichfield  have  now  stone  vaults  con- 
siderably later  than  the  waUs,  and  therefore  may  have  had 
a  wooden  vault  at  first  The  date  would  suit  the  transepts 
better  than  the  choir,  and  it  may  he  remarked  that  the 
early  abacus  of  the  vault  shaft  (at  least  in  the  south  transept) 
is  surmounted  by  a  second  abacus  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which  shows  the  later  construction  of  the  springing  stones 
of  the  present  stone  vault. 

The  upper  story  of  the  sacristry,  which  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  choir,  seems  to  have  had  a  wooden-ribbed 
vault  in  imitation  of  stone,  for  the  springing  stones  of  ribs 
are  wanting.    The  vault,  whatever  it  was,  has  disappeared. 

No  historical  document  exists  that  can  apply  to  the 
building  of  the  nave,  but  Bishop  Walter  de  Langton  (1296 
— 1321)  is  distinctly  recorded  as  having  commenced  the 
Lady  chapel,  and  left  money  to  complete  it  after  his  death  ; 
and  also  to  have  made  the  great  "  feretrum "  or  shrine  of 
St.  Chad,  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds.     He  was 
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buried  in  the  Lady  chapel ;  but  liis  successor,  Roger  des 
Norburgh  (1322 — 1359)  i-emoved  him  to  a  magnificent 
sepulchre  at  the  south  horn  of  the  high  altar,  namely, 
between  the  fifth  aud  sixth  piers,  on  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Hacket.  This  removal 
shows  that  the  presbytery  was  completed  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Norburgh. 

We  are  thus,  at  least,  supplied  with  the  period  at  which 
the  works  were  going  on,  by  which  the  low  aisles  and 
chapels  that  terminated  the  Early  English  choir  were 
replaced  by  the  lofty  structure  that  now  exists,  commenced 
by  Langton,  at  its  east  end.  The  making  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Chad  by  the  builder  of  the  Lady  chapel  seems  to  supply 
the  motire  for  the  new  building,  for  this  shrine  is  recorded 
to  have  stood  in  the  Lady  choir  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
Lady  chapel  was  therefore  built,  and  the  shrine  provided,  that 
St.  Chad  might  be  elerated  in  the  manner  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  St  Thomas  i'Becket,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Alban, 
SL  Etheldreda,  and  other  great  saints.  St.  Chad  and  the 
Virgin,  the  joint  patrons  of  the  cathedral,  were  thus  asso- 
ciated under  the  same  roof,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice,  as  shown  in  the  examples  quoted  abore,^ 
St.  Chad's  shrine  must  hare  been  placed  beyond  the  high 
altar  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  a  small  altar  dedicated  to  him 
fixed  against  the  west  end  of  it.  Now  the  high  altar  was 
placed  agfdnst  the  reredos,  which  is  known  to  hare  extended 
between  the  north  and  south  sixth  piers ;  and  in  Brown 
Willis'  plan,  the  term  Lady  choir  is  applied  to  the  whole 
apace  from  the  reredos  to  the  end  of  the  Lady  chapel,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  was  by  doors  in  lateral  screens,  fixed  across 
the  side  aisles  in  continuation  of  the  reredos.     A  sufficient 


'  TImm  unogemeuta  are  dauribed  in  ley's  notaa,  ia  whioh  bs  nyi  t!iiit''iD 
"Th*  Ritaa  of  Durbftm,"  1S93,  p.  3,  St.  Patsr'a  cliapel  ....  U  the  noted  St. 
pobliihad  bj  the  Sarteea  Society,  ]S4!;  Cbftd'*  tomb,  though  dsfuoed,  removed 
la  the  nrioue  butori«  oF  Cantarburj  from  the  lAdj  choir  to  be  put  hare  liaoe 
cmtbednd,  e»peoi»llr  in  my  Arohitoctural  the  BotormWioQ"  {vide  Shaw,  252). 
HiotoiT  of  it,  p.  100,  Id  whiob  the  altKr  Stuketey  atao  maationa  that  "  OTeraoroaa 
of  the  wflvt  aod  ia  daaaribed ;  and  ia  the  the  middle  of  the  Lady  choir  was  a  raad- 
dascriptioD  of  the  other  churcheaDamsLl.  loft,  finely  car  red  and  gilded,  and  St. 
The  alirina  and  pedestal  of  Edward  the  ChaSt  lAi-ine,  but  deitrayed  in  time  of 
Coofaasor  at  Weatminater  atill  eiiiit.  war."  Tbia  roodloft  may  hiiTe  lerved  to 
The  pedestal  of  St.  Cantilupe's  abrine  separate  the  LAdychnpel  proper  from  the 
ia  atiU  pnserred  at  HerefonI  cathedral,  weiten  part  ia  which  St.  Chad'*  fere- 
bat  atandi  now  in  the  north  traaaept,  trum  stood,  and  which  would  have  been 
and  the  pedestal  of  St.  Chad'a  ahriae  U  called  St.  Chud's/frctorp. 
■ridaiitl;  meant  in  the  paaasge  of  Stake- 
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space  would  be  left  between  the  reredoa  and  the  altar  of  St. 
Chad,  for  the  performance  of  mass  and  the  pasange  of  the 
processions.  This  altar  must  therefore  have  stood  midway 
between  the  north  and  south  seyenth  piers,  and  the  fe^-etrum, 
or  shrine,  on  its  pedestal  in  contact  with  the  altar,  ex- 
tended eastward  into  the  space  opposite  the  two  last 
and  easternmost  narrow  pier  arches  which  terminate  the 
range. 

The  eastern  compartment  of  the  side  aisle,  on  each  side 
of  St.  Chad,  was,  of  course,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
a  chapel,  but  the  dedication  of  their  altars  is  forgotten. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  from  the  original 
Norman  church  to  its  present  structure  as  thus  developed, 
proceeds  with  singular  parallelism  to  that  of  York. 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  York  was  built  about  1080,  and 
that  of  Lichfield  at  an  uncertain  date.  Between  1154 — 
1181  Archbishop  Roger  substituted  for  the  original  chancel 
at  York,  a  long,  square-ended  choir,  with  the  aisle  carried 
behind  the  end.  At  Lichfield  during  the  same  period  the 
large  chapel  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Norman  apse  ;  and 
about  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole 
Norman  eastern  termination  was,  as  at  York,  replaced  by  a 
long,  square-ended  choir  with  the  low  aisles  behind. 

Next,  at  York  the  Norman  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  Early 
English  ;  the  south  transept,  1230 — 1241;  followed  by  the 
north  transept,  1241—1260. 

Also  at  Lichfield  the  Norman  transepts  were  rebuilt  in 
Early  Bnglish,  beginning  with  the  south  and  ending  with  the 
north.  The  Early  English  work  of  this  cathedral  is  shown 
by  the  licences  to  dig  stone  to  have  been  in  progress  in  1235 
and  1238. 

York  nave  and  Lichfield  were  next  rebuilt  in  Early 
Decorated,  the  first  in  1291—1324. 

Lastly,  at  Lichfield  tlie  elongation  of  the  eastern  part 
was  begun  at  the  extreme  east  beyond  the  existing  choir  by 
the  Lady  chapel  in  late  Decorated  under  Bishop  Langton 
1296 — 1321,  and  followed  by  taking  down  the  choir,  and 
continuing  the  same  work  on  its  site  westward.  The  works 
at  York  followed  in  the  same  order,  but  forty  or  fifty  years 
later,  by  first  erecting  the  presbytery  outside  the  existiog 
choir,  and  then  taking  down  the  latter  and  continuing  the 
work  of  the  presbytery  to  form  the  new  choir.     The  plans 
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of  the  two  cathedrals  rival  each  other  in  tho  sunplicity  of 
their  proportions. 

Afler  the  completion  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  various  changes 
were  made  in  succeeding  centuries,  principally  affecting  tbe 
tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  interior  of  the  transepts. 
Perpendicular  tracery  was  substituted  for  the  original  in 
many  parts  as  well  in  the  transepts  as  in  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  and  in  the  Lady  chapeL  Some  of  these  changes 
are  due  to  the  general  repair  in  1661,  under  Bishop  Racket, 
after  the  Restoration,  when  the  church  had  been  reduced 
to  an  incredibly  ruinous  and  battered  condition,  as  well 
from  the  siege  as  from  the  subsequent  brutal  destructiveness 
of  the  Puritans.  But  many  of  these  changes  are  manifestly 
earlier,  perhaps  effected  under  Bishops  Heyworth  or  Blythe 
in  1420  and  1503.  The  engravings  of  Hollar  presented  by 
Ashmole  to  Fuller's  Church  History  enable  us  to  point  out 
some  of  these,  as  the  book  was  published  in  1655,  and 
therefore  must  represent  the  cathedral  aa  it  stood  before  the 
repairs  of  Bishop  Hacket,  who  came  to  the  see  in  1661,  were 
commenced.  Allowance  being  made  for  had  drawing,  it  is 
evident  that  these  views  represent  the  large  perpendicular 
windows  that  now  occupy  the  clerestory  and  gable  of  the 
south  transept.  The  north  transept  is  hidden,  but  its 
perpendicular  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  must 
also  have  been  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  windows  of  the  Lady  chapel  must  have  been  all  like  the 
present  eastern  ones  when  those  drawings  were  made;  and 
consequently  I  infer  that  the  perpendicular  tracery  which 
occupies  some  of  these  windows,  was  inserted  after  the  siege, 
as  well  as  the  perpendicular  tracery  which  now  iitls  the 
greater  part  of  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  choir.  One  of 
^e  alterations  in  the  church  consisted  in  substituting  a  low 
pitched  leaden  roof  for  the  original  sloped  roof  of  the  side 
aisles  of  the  nave.  This  new  roof  was  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  shafU  of  the  triforium  at  about  a  third  of  their 
height,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  triforial  openings 
with  their  tracery  exposed  from  without.  These  openings 
were  glazed,  and  thus  converted  into  windows.  This  singular 
contrivance,  which  Hollar's  engraving  shows  to  have  existed 
before  the  Rebellion,  is  now  removed,  and  the  original  pitch 
of  the  roof  restored,  perhaps  by  Wyatt.  The  glass  grooves 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  sliafte  of  the  triforium  as  welt  as 
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traces  of  the  attachment  of  the  framing  to  the  vails  of  the 
interior  of  the  triforium  gallery,  which  show  iodeed  that  this 
low  roof  had  been  twice  constructed,  and  at  two  different 
pitches,  so  that  the  changes  must  have  been  of  some  anti- 
quity. Hollar's  drawing  also  gives  the  tracery  of  the  great 
wMt  window,  which  is  totally  different  irom  the  present  one 
represented  in  Britten's  view,  of  which  Dr.  Plot  says,  in 
168G,  that  the  "  Tracery  in  the  stonework,  as  well  as  the 
glasing,  the  gift  of  his  present  most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
James  the  Second,  is  a  curious  piece  of  Art." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  admirable  restorations  now  in  course  of  completion 
by  the  Chapter,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  which 
the  unfortunate  changes  and  alterations  made  by  Wyatt  in 
1795  have  been  wholly  obliterated,  and  the  choir  and 
presbytery  carefully  and  conscientiously  restored  to  their 
original  aspect  with  all  possible  liberality. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BNQRAVIHOa 

Fig.  I, — Historical  block  plan  of  the  existing  cathedral,  to  explain  the 
portioiiB  erected  at  different  times,  as  well  as  the  original  arraoge- 
mcnt  of  the  shrine  and  altars  at  the  east  end. 

I,  2,  ...  .  7. — Piera  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  numbered  in  order 
on  the  norUi  and  south  sides,  to  correspond  with  the  description  in  the 
Uxt. 

8. — The  high  altar,  placed  in  this  position  when  the  present  presbytery 
was  built,  0.  1300,  It  reniaincd  in  this  place,  together  with  the 
reredos,  extending  from  6  to  6,  until  rumored  by  Wyatt. 

9. — The  presumed  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad,  with  the  altar  at  its 
woet  end. 

10,  11, — Side  chapels  with  altars,  the  dedications  of  which  are  uncertain ; 
one  of  them  was  probably  St.  Peter's  chapel,  but  chapels  of  St. 
Nicolas  and  St.  Andrew  are  mentioned. 

12.— The  alUr  of  the  Lady  choir. 

The  choir  proper  remained  in  the  position  shown  in  the  plan, 
extending  from  the  eastern  tower  piers  to  the  dotted  line  between  the 
third  piers,  until  Wyatt'a  arrangement  occupied  the  whole  woatem 
sevcrey  of  the  choir  with  a  large  organ  loft,  and  the  stalls  were  then 
shifted  eastward,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  fourth  piers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  organ  is  placed  in  the  south 
chapel  of  the  north  transept  at  13.  The  stalls  will  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  position,  and  an  open  screen,  as  at  Ely,  erected  between  the 
eastern  tower  piers. 
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Fig.  II. — Original  pUn  of  tha  Early  English  ohoir  Bod  pimhjtetju  ehown 
by  the  foundktioas  and  explained  in  the  text.  The  choir  Btolls  pro- 
biitbl;  extended  under  the  tower,  u  at  Winchester  and  other  example! 
of  early  cathedrals. 

Fig.  III. — Flan  of  the  foundationB  eiplorsd  in  the  past  year. — The  outer 
bonndary  line  of  this  plan  is  the  front  of  the  bench  table  which  lines 
the  wallB  of  the  ohoir  and  presbytery  on  the  north  and  south  isidea. 
The  plan  of  each  Early  English  pier  is  that  of  the  lowest  course  of 
its  plinth  as  it  now  rests  upon  the  parement.  Intiie  Decorated  piers, 
bowenr,  this  plinth  is  for  simplicity  represented  as  a  simple  lozenge, 
hnt  is  in  reality  formed  of  a  group  of  octagonal  plinths,  sixteen  in 
number,  paoked  together  in  the  usual  manner,  and  all  abutting  down- 
wards upon  the  pavement,  in  a  space  that  differs  rery  little  from  the 
etraight-sided  losenge  and  equals  it  in  breadth  and  length. 

Half  of  each  eastern  tower  pier  is  shown,  and  from  these  the  piers 
are  numbered  in  order  eastward,  as  in  the  text  and  the  previous 

Elans.     Nos.  1,  2,  and  half  of  3,  are  Early  English,  and  the  eastern 
alf  of  3,  with  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  a  respond,  are  Decorated. 
A,B,  C— The  foundations  of  the  apsidal  building.— The  thickness  of 

the  western  wall.  A,  is  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  of  the  lateral  walls,  fi  B,  S  ft. 

Si   in.  ;    and  of  the  apse,   C,  5  ft.     The  inside  dtmenuons  are, 

breadth,  52  ft.  3  in.  ;  loogth,  from  west  to  east,  70  ft.  11  in. 
J),  E,  F,  G. — The  foundations  of  the  chapel,  subsequently  added  to  tha 

apsidal  building. — Interior  dimensions,  21  ft.  broad,  and  38  ft.  long, 

thickness  of  wall  below  molded  base,  3  ft.  1 1  in. 
H,  I. — Additional  foundation  at  the  western  ends  of  the  walls,  2  ft.  3  in. 

thick,  reducing  the  interior  width  to  16  ft.  6  in.     These  parts  are 

rsuhly  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  eastern  cbapel.      The  parts 
H,  and  from  E  to  F  was  thoroughly  examined  ;  D  I,  sufficiently  to 
trace  the  dimensions. 

The  portiona  of  which  the  eiistenoo  was  determined  are  ruled  in 
continuous  lines.  Those  which,  at  far  as  could  be  aaoertaiued,  hare 
not  been  explored,  are  dotted. 

J  J. — The  wall  immediately  under  the  site  of  the  reredoa,  and  evidently 
built  to  serve  for  its  foundation. 

iL — The  circular  foundation  or  footstall,  6  fL  in  diameter,  of  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  transverse  aisles  of  the  Early  Engli^  choir. 

Xt. — The  position  of  the  ancient  font  basin,  which  was  found  buried  in 
the  soil. 

M. — The  larger  circular  foundation,  8  ft.  in  diameter,  belonging  to  the 
central  pier  of  the  eastern  gable. 

N. — The  transverse  wall,  6  ft.  8  in.  thick,  which  terminated  the  Early 
Bnglish  eastern  chapels. 

0. — A  large  rough  stono,  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  eastern  founda- 
tiou  of  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  exactly  in  the  central  line  of  this 
chapel,  and  coincides  with  it  in  direcUon.  As  the  orientation  of  the 
chapel  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  Early  English  and 
Decorated  choirs,  the  stone  lies  about  a  foot  to  the  south  of  their 
central  line,  as  the  plan  shows,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chapel,  and  not  to  the  later  buildings.  Tet  as  the  chamfered 
base  molding  of  the  chapel  stops  against  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  stone,  it  seems   that  the  stone  must  have  been  laid  over  the 
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fonnd&tion  wall  after  it  vu  pulled  down.     I  hod  not  tiie  opportnnitf 
of  sxtunining  it  sufficientlf  to  conjecture  ita  purpoce. 

P. — ^A  portion  of  msaonry  reatitig  on  the  cU;. — Thta  lies  imntediatelj 
under  the  site  which  I  hftte  usigned  to  the  pedestal  of  St.  Chad's 
■brine,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  I.,  and  wm  probablj  laid  down  aa 
part  of  a  foundation  for  it,  as  the  pedestal  must  have  stood  partly 
over  the  oroM  wall,  and  partlj  to  the  east  of  it. 

Q. — The  large  footstall  under  the  fifth  south  Dooorated  pier. — This 
belonged  to  the  great  corner  pier  of  the  Early  English  choir,  and 
rests  partly  upon  the  wall  of  the  eastern  chapel,  D,  Z,  F,  G,  and 
p&rtlj  upon  a  maaa  of  ruhble  work,  R,  built  up  from  the  rook  to  the 
level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  molded  base  of  the  obapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary  support. 

B.— The  Early  Bnglish  footstall  under  the  fourth  Decorated  pier,  retain* 
ing  part  of  the  first  course  of  ita  Barly  Englieh  base  left  white  in  the 
]^an. 

T.— The  circular  Early  English  fbotatall  under  the  second  pier,  which  is 
entirely  Early  English.  ' 

v.— A.  maas  of  rubble  foundation,  which  may  hare  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Norman  piert. 

v.— The  ooDtinnoua  wall  beneath  the  Early  English  piers,  of  which  I  was 
only  able  to  examine  the  inner  face  in  front  of  the  second  south  pier, 
and  the  fint  and  aecand  north  piers.'  It  was  found  to  swell  outwards 
beneath  those  piers  so  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  thickness  to  support 
tbom,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  opposite  the  first  south 
pier.  The  form  of  this  w^l  on  the  face  turned  to  the  side  ai^es 
was  not  examined. 
.  W, — Within  the  north  Mde  aisle  wall  of  the  presbytery,  the  footing  was 
examined  and  found  to  project  2  ft,  inwards,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
It  was  also  found  to  project  2  ft.  2  in.  inwards  on  the  south  side  at 
Z,  bnt  at  Y,  on  the  east  side  of  the  cross  wall  S,  it  waa  only  6  in. 
in  adranee. 
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Thb  antiquities  of  Shap  and  ita  neighbourhood  do  not 
seem  to  hare  received  that  attention  which  thej  well  deserre. 
Kemote  in  situation,  and  until  late  years  difficult  of  access, 
the  locality  was  almost  unknown  to  those  early  writers  from 
whose  pages  we  gather  so  many  particulars  relating  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  And  yet  its  situation  and  difficulty  of 
access  ought  to  hare  made  it  the  more  interesting  to  anti- 
quaries. Surrounded  by  mountains  and  trackless  moors, 
only  approachable  from  the  south  through  the  narrow  pass 
at  Borough  Bridge,  it  would  naturally  be  the  last  refuge  of 
the  eariier  occupants  as  they  fled  before  more  powerful 
tribes ;  the  numerous  traces  of  embankments  on  the  more 
elevated  and  harder  ground  tell  of  many  a  fierce  conflict, 
and  show  that  the  invader  had  no  light  task  to  dnre  out  or 
to  destroy  those  who  had  possession.  We  search  the  records 
of  history  in  vain  for  any  account  of  these  men  or  of  their 
deeds ;  if  we  are  to  trace  anything  of  them, — whence  they 
came  or  when  they  lived,  we  must  learn  it  from  the  mounds 
which  cover  their  ashes,  or  from  the  rocks,  the  hills  and 
streams  to  which  they  have  given  their  names.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  object  to  write  a  history  of  the  district,  but  to  offer 
some  notices  of  its  antiquities  and  of  their  former  condition. 

Camden  relates  that,  near  the  source  of  the  Loder,  or 
Lowther,  *'at  Shape,  anciently  Hepe,  a  small  monastery 
built  by  Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric,  son  of  Orme,  is  a  fountain 
which,  like  the  Euripus,  ebbs  and  flows  several  times  a  day, 
and  several  huge  stones  of  a  pyramidal  form,  some  of  them 
nine  feet  high  and  fourteen  thick,  standing  in  a  row  for  near 
a  mile  at  an  equal  distance,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected 
in  memory  of  some  transaction  there  which  by  length  of 
time  is  lost"  ^  Blome  gives  a  similar  account,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  speaks  of  Shap  as  a  great  parish,  wherein 

>  Camdm't  BriL  adit,  Oough,  vol  iiL  we  p.  Ml ;  Mid  Oougli'a  tddttions,  p.  414, 
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Stood  the  only  Abbey  in  the  county,  thus  recognising  the  fact 
that  Shap  or  Heppe  gave  its  name  to  the  Abbey,  not  the 
Abbey  to  Shap,  whereas  Camden  writes  as  if  the  little 
monastery  was  Shap.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
huge  pyramidal  stones  ranged  in  a  row  for  a  mile  in  length 
are  not  the  stones  on  Karl  Lofts,  which  formed  the  avenue, 
but  a  row  of  stones  on  the  west  side  of  Shap,  connected  with 
the  avenue.  If  Camden  or  his  informant  had  seen  the  stones  - 
on  the  south  side  of  Shap,  now  commonly  called  Karl  Lofls, 
he  must  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement, 
■which  certainly  existed  long  after  he  wrote.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  in  Camden's  time  these  stones  on  Karl  Lofts 
were  concealed  by  brushwood  and  scarcely  known  to  exist.* 
In  the  Itinerarium  Curiosum  ^  Stukeley  mentions  having 
seen  the  beginning  of  a  great  Celtic  avenue,  on  a  green 
common  on  the  south  side  of  Shap,  "  just  beyond  the  horrid 
and  rocky  fells  where  a  good  country  begins."  He  describes 
the  avenue  as  70  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  very  large 
stones  set  at  equal  intervals  ;  it  seemed  to  be  closed  at  the 
south  end,  which  is  on  an  eminence,  and  near  a  long  flattish 
barrow  with  stone  works  upon  it ;  hence  it  proceeded  north- 
ward towards  Shap,  which  caused  its  ruin,  the  stones  having 
been  used  in  building.  It  made  a  large  curve,  and  passed 
over  a  brook,  near  to  which  was  a  little  round  sacellum,  of 
twelve  stones  of  smaller  size,  set  by  one  great  stone  belonging 
to  the  side  of  the  avenue,  the  interval  being  35  feet,  half  the 
breadth  of  the  avenue.  He  traces  the  line  across  the  Penrith 
road,  and  to  some  stones  on  the  west  of  Shap,  particularly 
one  called  Guggleby  Stone.  Stukeley  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  examined  the  remains  with  much  attention,  for, 
as  he  says,  "the  rainy  weather,  which  in  this  country  is 
almost  perpetual,  hindered  me  from  making  at  this  time  a 
thorough  disquisition  into  it."  Bum,  who  lived  within  five 
miles  of  the  place,  and  must  have  known  it  well,  says  in  his 
History  of  Westmorland  published  in  1777,  "towards  the 
south  end  of  the  village  of  Shap,  near  the  turnpike  road  on 
the  east  side  thereof,  there  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity,  which  is  an  area  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 

*  ThoniuFitc-GOTp«lTiognuit«dtot)i«  Hepi>eshov,  moKning  Hsppe  wood. 

Abb«j  of  Bjluid  p4*tuF«  for  SOO  ihcep  '  Ceaturu    iL    Iter    Boreaie,   p.   13. 

In  Happ**nd  " Heppahow."    Th*  laud  Stukeley  limtvdShkpiQlTSfiin  comptnj 

apoQ   which   the  kTWiiis   stood   w  doit  wiUi  R<^or  Gala, 
called  Shapiej,  probablj  a  corraptioD  of 
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and  between  twenty  and  tiiirty  yarda  broad,  encompassed 
witb  large  stones  witb  which  &at  country  abounds,  many  of 
them  3  or  4  yards  in  diameter,  at  8, 10,  or  12  yards'  distance, 
which  are  of  such  immense  weight,  that  no  carriage  now  in 
use  could  draw  them."  Assuming  that  it  had  been  a  Druids' 
temple,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  "at  the  high  end  thereof  there 
is  a  circle  of  the  like  stones,  about  18  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  their  sanctum  sanctorum  as  it  were,  and  place  of 
flacrifice."*  This  description  is  evidently  the  result  of  per- 
sonal examination,  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  also  in  some 
respects,  incorrect.  The  reader  would  suppose  that  the 
avenue  was  perfect  for  half  a  mile,  that  the  distance  enclosed 
was  a  parallel(^ram,  that  the  smaller  circle  was  at  the  south 
end  of  the  area,  and,  as  subsequent  writers  have  assumed, 
formed  the  head  of  the  avenue.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtfiU  whether  this  circle  had  any  connexion  originally  with 
the  adjacent  avenue.  The  stones  were,  as  I  am  assured, 
much  smaller  than  those  forming  the  avenue,  and  they  were 
placed  round  a  mound  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  the 
head  of  the  avenue,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle.  In 
regard,  however,  to  this  stone,  some  doubt  must  be  admitted ; 
it  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bum ;  with  his 
notions  about  Uie  sanctum  sanctorum,  he  would  have  thought 
it  the  stone  upon  or  near  to  which  the  victims  were  slain, 
and  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
circle.  The  stones  were  removed  no  long  time  since  ;  they 
were  described  to  me  as  about  a  horse-toad  each.  The 
mound  or  hillock  around  which  they  stood  still  remains,  and 
is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Stukeley  as  "  a  long  flattish 
barrow  with  stone  works  upon  it," 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  with  certainty  the  direction  of 
the  avenue.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  most  of  the  atones 
have  been  broken  up  ;  as  said  by  one  who  assisted  in  this 
destruction,  "when  blasting  and  improving  came  up  they 
went  fast,  and  when  we  found  out  a  way  of  cutting  them 
with  the  plug  and  feather,  they  made  capital  yat  stoops," 
or  gate-posts.  The  walls  and  gateways  at  the  south  end  of 
Shap  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  work  of  destruction  ;  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  when  the  stones  were  removed  no 

'  HUtoTj  of  WeatmorUnd,  vol.  L  p.  177 ;   Bca  also  West's  Guide  to  the  Lik«i, 
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description  of  the  arrangement  in  which  they  stood  should 
hare  been  pwaerved.'  Of  the  south-end  of  the  aTenue, 
where  the  stones,  though  no  longer  upright,  appear  to  occupy 
for  the  most  part  their  original  position,  we  can  fortunately 
fonn  a  feiriy  correct  notion.  Amongst  drawings,  at  Lowther 
Castle,  of  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as 
Loug  Meg  and  her  seventy-three  daughters,  and  Maybrough, 
entitled  by  the  wtist,  "  The  fort  of  Union  at  Maybrough," 
there  is,  one  of  Earl  Lofts.  At  that  time  the  stones  forming 
the  avenue,  so  far  as  a  rivulet  called  Force  Beck,  which  takes 
its  rise  at  Anna  Well,  the  ebbing  spring  mentioned  by  Cam- 
deu,  seem,  though  fallen,  to  have  been  undisturbed.  The  south 
end  or  head,  seems  to  have  been  circular,  somewhat  wider  than 
the  avenue.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  in  1844,  the  stones  forming  the  head  of  the  avenue, 
though  fallen,  were  left  on  the  spot.^  Unfortunately  the  line 
of  railway  passed  over  the  avenue  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
stones  were  blasted  and  removed,  and  at  the  south  end  there 
now  remain  eight  only  to  mark  the  site  of  a  very  remarkable 
monument  of  the  olden  time.  Five  of  these  formed  part  of 
the  circular  head,  the  others  being  in  the  hne  of  the  west  side 
of  the  avenue.  Of  the  live  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
alternate  stone  stood  on  its  narrow  end,  and  when  upright 
the  distance  between  them  might  have  been  regulated  on  the 
proportion  stated  by  Stokeley,  that  the  thickness  of  each 
stone  was  to  the  distance  of  the  next  as  two  to  three.  The 
thickness  being  6  feet,  the  interval  would  be  9  feet. 

The  distance,  from  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  circular 
head  to  the  first  stone  now  remaining  in  the  hne  of  avenue, 
is  24  feet ;  to  the  next,  now  forming  the  foundation  of  a 
wall,  40  feet ;  to  the  third,  also  forming  part  of  a  wall,  110 
feet.  These  stones  have  not  been  for  removed  from  their 
original  positions,  though  some  doubtless  have  stood  between 
the  second  and  third.    We  learn  from  Stukeley  that  the 

*  Staksley,  in  ft  latter  to  Okie,  in  1T<S,  *  A  view  of  Uiii  eiroaUr  head  prior  to 

Ecliquin  0^eui»,  KiohoU,  Bibl.  Top.  the  dtatruction  oumd  by  the  nilmr 

Brit.  vol.  iii  p.  8!s7,  itatoa  th»t  he  hid  opantioni,  wu  giTen  in  the  Gent  Hag. 

got  •  not  dnwlng  lud  tidmemaareniBnt,  liH,  foL  ix  N.  S.,  p.  S81.    Thittoen 

from  Ur.  Routh  of  Carliele,  of  the  staoei  itonee,  u  it  ii  listed,  w«re  at  that  time 

atShap;  he  found  them  to  be  another  ttanding,  forminx  a  oirele  aboat  40  feat 

huge  teraentiiiB   temple,    like  tliat   at  in  diametw;  the  largeet  atODe  measuring 

A.bui7;  the  measure  of  what  nen  lift  B  feat  in  height.  Tlis  ii  Inoorrect,  I  have 

extended  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    It  ti  to  the  original    drawing,    ahowing  tweWe 

be  regretted  that  the  plan  ia  not  now  atonea,  and  the  dianutisr  wag  upwards  of 

to  be  found.  80  yaidik 
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interval  of  the  stones  was  35  feet,  half  the  breadth  of  the 
avenue,  which  he  tails  us  was  70  feet  broad,  composed  of 
large  stones  at  equal  intervals.  Pennant  states  that  the 
space  between  the  lines  was  86  feet ;  that  the;  gradually 
converged,  for  near  Shap  the  distance  decreased  to  59  feet, 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  they  met  in  a  point  in  form 
like  a  wedge.'  Feanant  may  have  been  deceived  in  the  lines 
nearer  Shap  by  some  of  the  twelve  stones  of  the  httle 
saceilum  mentioned  by  Stukeley.  When  the  railway  was 
made,  tlie  head  of  the  avenue  was  said  to  be  about  30  yards 
in  diameter  ;  and,  at  Force  Beck  (the  brook  mentioned  by 
Stukeley),  where  the  lines  of  stones  may  be  traced,  I  found 
the  width  about  70  feet.  The  lines  might  run  still  nearer  as 
they  approached  Shap,  but  the  important  feature,  if  it  could 
be  ascertained,  was  the  nature  of  the  termiaation  at  the 
north  end.  Pennant's  supposition  that  the  lines  met 
terminating  in  form  of  a  wedge  seems  incapable  of  proof. 

My  own  impression  is  that  at  the  place  called  Brackenbyr, 
now  occupied  by  a  farm-house,  there  was  a  circle  about  400 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  lai^e  stone  in  the  centre.^  The 
avenue  entered  this  circle  on  the  south  side,  directly  in 
a  line  with  the  stone  in  its  centre,  and  a  single  line  of  stones 
about  30  or  35  feet  distant  from  each  other  left  the  circle  oa 
the  north,  thus  forming  a  structure  not  unlike  the  Temple 
of  Glassernish  in  the  ifde  of  Lewis."  The  facts  from  which 
to  deduce  this  inference  are,  however,  doubtful  There 
remain  at  the  place  called  Earl  Lofts,  about  200  yards  north 
of  the  Greyhound  Inn  at  Shap,  four  stones,  which  I  suppose 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  single  Une  &om  the  north  side  of 
the  cirde.  There  is,  in  a  field  on  the  west  of  the  road,  another 
stone  which  I  suppose  to  have  formed  part  of  the  circle. 
Another,  the  position  of  which  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  circle,  seems  to  have  been  buried  in  the  ground.    Hear  the 

*  North  Tour,  Tol  L  p.  297.  thee,  or    "  I'll  Ug   my   lick  on   th«^" 

*  BcwskonbTr  ma;  ba  from  Breacan,  i,  «.,  beat  a  pflnon  until  he  La,  la  tha 
to  nnqniah.  The  term  bnken,  how-  ■J'fiig  goac,  bWck  and  blue.  A  ipotted 
ever,  uiiUkUy  appUed  to  the  fern  coia-  aheni  U  called  a  braact  gbeep.  Biaoken- 
mcm  in  the  dittriot,  may  hava  given  rise  bjr  jb  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of 
tothename.  Hilliare  nailed  bnoken-hilla  the  aTenue  or  Shapaej,  and  100  janU 
ftom  the  fem  upon  thetn.    It  is  poaaible  north  of  the  Greyhound  Inn. 

tliat  the  place  may  have  been  so  called  *  The  remarkable  itanding  atones  at 

from  the  epecUad  appearance  caused  by  ClaeiemisharedeieribsdiDHr.H'KeDEieB' 

the  boulder  atonaa  birming  the  cltcIsl  Memoir  on   tha  Anliquities  of  Lewis, 

We  have  breao  in  the  saiua  of  spotted  Atoheaologim  Scot.  toI.  i.    p.  2H ;  Mah- 

or mailed.    "I'Ubreac  thee.  Ill  mark"  cuUoch'a  Highlands,  toI.  iii.  p.  232. 
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Kail  way  station  there  are  also  fragments  of  a  stone  well  known 
to  have  formerly  stood  there.  This  I  suppose  to  have  been 
on  the  east  side  of  the  circle.  In  the  yard  of  the  house  called 
Brackenbyr  formerly  stood  a  very  large  stone,  out  of  which, 
my  informant  told  me,  seven  pairs  of  "  yat  stoops  "  were 
made.  Thia  stone  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  It  would  stand  in  a  line  with  the  stones  now  remain- 
ing on  Karl  Lofts  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
or  one  of  an  inner  circle,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
west  side  of  the  avenue,  the  width  of  which  at  that  point 
must  have  been  200  feet.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am 
assuming  what  may  be  considered  doubtful,  that  the  avenue 
was  not  continued  further  than  Brackenbyr.  From  Stukeley's 
account  we  might  almost  infer  that  when  he  visited  Shap  the 
avenue  extended  across  the  road  and  into  the  fields  on  the 
other  side  westward ;  but  Stukeley  was  there  in  rainy 
weather,  and  a  wet  day  at  Shap  is  not  favorable  to  an 
accurate  examination  of  its  antiquities.  In  his  description  of 
Westmorland,  the  talented  historian  of  Northumberland, 
Hodgson,  who  was  born  at  Swindale  in  the  parish  of  Shap, 
writes  as  if  he  thought  there  had  been  two  lines  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village,  though  he  does  not  state  that  he 
could  trace  more  than  one.*  As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the 
stones  on  the  west  of  Shap,  after  crossing  the  road,  to  be 
the  huge  stones  in  the  form  of  pyramids  which  Camden 
describes,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  he  says  they  were 
ranged  directly  as  it  were  in  a  row  for  a  mUe  in  length, 
with  almost  equal  distance  between.  Camden  or  his  in- 
formant must  have  seen  these  stones  ;  many  of  them  may 
at  that  time  have  been  standing.  If  there  ever  had  been 
two  lines,  it  is  improbable  that  one  should  at  that  period 
have  disappeared  while  the  other  remained  comparatively 
perfect, — equally  improbable  that  Camden  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  had  a  double  row  existed. 
Assuming  the  fact  of  a  circle  at  Brackenbyr,  we  may,  I  think, 
be  tolerably  certain  that  a  single  Une  of  stones,  commencing 
at  the  nor^  side  of  that  circle,  proceeded  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  100  yards,  over  the  hill  called  Karl  Lof^,  then 
inclined  towards  the  west,  and  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  gradually  leaning  more  north  as  it  passed  near  to 

'  Beuitiw  of  E^Dgland  tod  WftUa,  ToL  xv.  p.  139. 
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or  over  a  mound  now  called  Skellah  ;  that  it  crossed  Shap 
Grange,  and  terminated  near  RosgiU,  probably  not  much 
beyond  the  three  stones  still  remaining  near  Rosgill  Lane. 
Of  this  row  of  stones  there  may  be  seen,  exclusive  of  those 
on  Karl  Lofts,  seven,  or  perhaps  eight.  One  near  the  footpath 
from  Shap  to  Keld  is  stilt  upright,  and  measures  about  8  feet 
in  height,  and  from  16  to  21  feet  in  circumference;  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Go^leby,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stukeley  as 
"Guggleby  Stone."  Upon  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  next  stone,  on 
the  north,  near  its  base,  Hodgson  noticed  that  there  is  a  hole 
apparently  artiBcial,  and  probably  used  in  conveying  it ;  upon 
the  uppermost  corner  of  the  stone  is  a  rude  circle,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  and  conjectured  to  be 
some  symbol  of  the  intention  of  the  monument.  These 
marks  may  still  be  seen,  but  Hodgson  I  think  mistakes  in 
supposing  that  this  stone  had  stood  on  its  narrow  end.  The 
circle,  or  rather  the  two  circles,  appear  to  me  to  hare  been 
cut  upon  that  part  of  the  stone  wluch  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  are  probably  the  handiwork  of  those  who  destroyed,  not 
of  those  who  erected,  the  monument.  The  hole  at  the 
narrow  end  ia  about  the  size  of  a  large  teacup,  and  it  is 
probably  the  work  of  nature,  such  as  are  by  no  means 
unusual  on  stones  of  that  description.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Shap 
believe  that  this  line  extended  to  Muir  Dirock,  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles.  "  I've  always  heard  it  said  so,"  is  the 
common  remark  of  those  who  have  known  the  place  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  and  they  say  Kop  Stone  upon  Muir  Divock 
ranges  in  a  tine  with  Goggleby  and  Karl  Lofts  at  Shap,  I 
have  made  careful  inquiries,  but  can  find  no  one  who  has 
seen  any  traces  of  this  line  of  stones  through  Bampton,  or 
further  than  KosgilL  Could  such  trace  be  found,  and  the  line 
proved  to  be  continuous,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  these  huge  stones  had  been  intended  for  what 
Kop  Stone  has  long  been  used— guide  marks  across  the 
(ffluntry.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  character 
of  Muir  Divock,  and  the  curious  remains   with  which    it 

'  Tha  Hev.  J.  Bithunt  Duos,  in  Lis  of  the  >tone>  itill  remtining  U  indicated 

memoir  oa  Diacantu,  orieipeiittempliH,  in  the  maps  of  the  Ordouica  Surrey  on 

Archaologia,   to),   ixt.,  p.  SOO,  givei  a.  the  larger  ic&le  (Moa.  ziv.  11,  ui.  2),  it 

•hort  dtaoiiptioii  of  tha  Liranne  at  Shap,  is  sati^kotoiT  that  «nch  a  memorial  bai 

from  parsoniJ  examioktion  about  1832.  bseo  preeerred. 
It  mif  dcaerve  msntion  UttA  the  portioD 
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abounds,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  some  con- 
nection with  Karl  Lofts ;  just  as  the  Stooping  Stone  on 
Hariield,  supposed  to  have  been  a  rocking  stone,  the  Cross 
Stones  at  the  junction  of  Shap,  Newby,  and  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth,  the  Bauta  Stone  in  Stonejgill,  and  the  Circle  at 
Gunnerskeld,  have  originated  the  notion  that  a  row  of 
monoliths  extended  from  Karl  Lofls  in  that  direction.  Kop 
Stone  on  Muir  Divock,  near  the  village  of  Helton,  is  a  stand- 
ing stone,  very  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  the 
stone  at  Shap  called  Oogglebj ;  and  a  little  beyond  Kop 
Stone  there  is  another  originally  placed,  doubtless,  in  an 
erect  position.  Further  on  in  the  same  line  there  is  a  circle 
called  Standing  Stones,  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  an 
inner  circle  partly  covered  with  stones  and  earth.  The 
outer  circle  has  been  formed  of  twelve  stones,  one  of  which 
is  removed ;  in  its  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the 
circle  at  Gunnerskeld,  near  Shap,  which,  however,  is  larger, 
the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  being  about  35  yards,  and 
that  of  the  inner  one  about  17  or  18  yards.  On  this  Moor 
there  are  also  two  large  heaps  of  stone,  called  White  Raise 
and  Further  Raise  ;  one  of  tbese  is  said  to  have  been  star- 
shaped,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Druids'  Cross.'  On  one  of 
these  Raises  there  are  four  upright  stones  on  the  west  side  of 
the  circle/  the  largest  is  about  3  feet  high  and  2^  feet  wide. 

To  the  south  of  the  road  from  Bampton  to  Fooley  there  is 
a  remarkable  circle,  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  stones  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  many  of  them 
set  edgeways.  This  circle  is  called  the  Druids'  Temple,  but 
is  better  known  by  the  less  dignified  title  of  the  Cockpit. 
Near  this  were,  until  very  lately,  several  smaller  circles,  and 
at  no  great  distance  a  large  flat  stone  about  7  feet  long.  I 
have  here  briefly  mentioned  these  vestiges,  as  I  also  alluded 
to  the  interesting  remains  in  the  direction  of  Gunnerskeld,  to 
show  that  their  existence,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  existence, 
might  induce  a  belief  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
this  moor  and  Karl  Lofts. 

The  Raises  are  not  uncommon  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
district.  On  the  west  side  of  Shap  the  name  Raise  is  given 
to  any  lai^  heap  of  stones,  the  colour  of  which  has  given 


■  HodgKHi'B  WMtmorUnd,  tii  ivpra, 
130.  I  ezuninad  thaw  Haiua  with 
>rd  Btnalagh,  ia   Augurt,    1860;   na 
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riae  to  tbe  prefix  white.  On  the  east  side  of  Sbap  such  heaps, 
whether  of  stones,  or  earth  aad  stones,  are  called  Hows 
or  Hurrockfl ;  for  example,  we  find  Sillhow,  near  Odindale, 
and  Pen-hurrock,  near  the  road  from  Crosby  to  Orton. 
Amongst  the  Raises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  the  most 
remarkable  are  High  and  Low  Raise,  near  High  Street ; 
Selsitraise,  upon  the  pike  of  that  name,  and  Stanirase,  men- 
tioned as  a  boundary  mark  in  the  original  grant  by  Thomas 
Fitz  Gospatrick  to  the  Abbey  of  Heppe.'  This  Raise,  com- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Whiteraise  on  Rafland,  is  a 
large  heap  of  stones  collected  with  much  labour  from  the 
surrounding  moor.  It  is  circular,  measuring  about  50  feet 
across,  and  may  have  been  elevated  from  4  to  5  feet  above  the 
adjacent  sur&ce.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  assert  that 
hundreds  of  cartloads  of  the  stones  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  Raise  to  build  walls  with ;  there  still  remain  about 
200  cubic  yards.  Having  caused  excavation  to  be  made 
iiere,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  were  found  ashes,  portions  of 
calcined  hones,  and  fragments  of  an  urn  scored  with  'parallel 
lines.  The  urn  seemed  to  have  stood  or  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  whether  its  position  when  deposited  had  been 
inverted  or  erect  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Small 
blue  cobbles  of  nearly  equal  size  were  carefiilly  placed, 
round  the  um ;  and  outside  were  cobbles  of  a  larger  size, 
and  upon  the  top  lay  a  fiat  stone  about  9,^  feet  square.  The 
stones  had  then  been  thrown  upon  the  heap,  their  positioQ 
showing  that  the  circle  had  gradually  enlarged  from  the 
centre.  The  superincumbent  weight  seems  to  have  pressed 
down  the  stones  over  the  cavity  in  which  the  urn  was 
placed,  until  the  flat  stone  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  uro,  ashes,  and  bones,  were  forced  into  the  soil. 
No  weapon  or  ornament  was  found,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  um  alone  may  serve  to  guide  our  conjectures  regarding 
the  race  by  whom  this  memorial  was  raised;  the  ornamenta- 
tion seems  to  be  British,  probably  not  of  the  earliest  period. 
Selsitraise  has  not  been  so  large  as  Stanirase,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  much  more  carefully  constructed,  and  must, 

*  "TohuD  temm  que  fnit  Karl,  icilieet  kd    Stanirua  joita    RaSaod  "  (pnntad 

p«r  hia  diviuB,  da  T»do  d«  Karlwuth,  R*Bl>iid.)Ougdals,Hoii.  Aogl.  gdit.C>l«y, 

■XMadaiido  per  Lowther  apud  Auatrum,  toL  tI.  p.  8SB.     Thii  laud  is  about  ai  mile 

tuque  ni  Laoaeahabao,  at  uo  laoendoiido  waat  of  Ute  ohuroh  of  Sbap,  and  od  tba 

par  Laogeahabaok  uaque  ad  ismitam  que  waat  aids  of  tbe  Loirtlisri  the  adjacent 

Teuitde  Ksndala,  et  aio  lequendo  aemiUm  land  to  the  loutli  wai  uneoatoiad  until 

illam  TsnuaaquilODemuaqaedum  veaiat  reaeut  tlmas. 
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from  its  situation,  have  coat  much  more  labour  in  its  accu- 
mulation. The  circle  had  been  formed  by  a  low  wall,  the 
ends  of  which,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  nortli  side,  have 
been  extended  6  or  7  feet,  forming  an  entrance  about  4  ft. 
in  width,  filled  with  stones  in  the  same  manner  as  the  space 
within  the  circle ;  and  this  entrance  is  in  appearance  not 
unUke  those  points  which  have  gained  for  the  Raise  on  Muir 
DiTOck  the  appellation  of  star-shaped.  With  the  exception 
of  a  bield  made  upon  the  top  by  shepherds,  this  Raise 
appears  to  be  in  its  original  condition,  and  the  circle  is  as 
well  defined  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  finished.^  This  Raise 
may  possibly  hare  served  as  a  beacon. 

The  conjectures  regarding  Heppe,  the  ancient  name  of 
Shap,  appear  unsatisfactory.  Burn  thought  that  Shap  owed 
its  name  to  hip,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  called  in  the  dialect 
of  tho  locality,  "  choup."  He  will  not,  however,  allow  that 
RosgiU,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  parish,  may  have  derived  its 
name  f^om  the  flovrer  of  which  hip  is  the  fruit ;  but  assigns 
to  it  a  derivation  from  rhos,  or  ros,  a  moist  valley, — Raisgill, 
— moorish,  marshy,  heathy.  May  not  some  chieftain  have 
given  his  name  to  Shap,  some  vrarrior  whose  ashes  Stanirase 
may  hare  covered,  or  whose  memory  Selsiti-aise  may  have 
been  designed  to  perpetuate?  Eoppa  occurs  among  the  Saxon 
princes  of  Bemicia  ;  in  a  genealogy  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS.  chronicle  by  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  the  King's 
Library,  cited  by  Sammes  (Brit  Ant  p.  427),  ihe  name  Eppa 
occurs,  followed  by  Offa,  Alchmund,  &c.  Eppa  may  not  have 
held  his  court  among  the  wild  moors  of  Shap,  nor  dispensed 
justice  at  Karl  Lofls,  but  some  personage  of  that  name  may 
have  dwelt  in  that  locality  and  given  his  name  to  the  place.' 

I  mention  Eppa  because,  curiously  enough,  the  name  Ineh, 
immediately  precediug  that  of  Eppa  in  the  hst  referred  to,  is 
associated  with  a  popular  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shap.  Ineh,  said  to  have  been  a  king,  and  his  daughter 
Agatha,  when  walking  upon  the  moors,  were  surprised  by  a 
cruel  chieftain,  named  Bo,  who  was  encamped  in  Bannisdale 
Bottom  near  Boroughbridge.  Agatha  persuaded  her  father 
to  surrender ;  and   Bo,  anxious  to  take   possession  of  his 

'  The    luuas   Selritratsa   ia    of  very  *■  Ida,  from  whom  aesoended  the  royal 

doubtful  derinition.    Tbare  is  a  limilnf  reca    of   Bemlda,   nai    bod,    according 

heap  of  stonoa  mar  0dio<lala  oalled  Sill-  to  tha  Saxon  chronicle,  of  Eoppx,  called 

hoir,  and  ITB  find  Salebottom,  near  Aab/.  bj  Nanniua  Eobba;  Hiat.  Brit.  ■■  01. 
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prize,  began  to  climb  the  crag  on  which  tlifiy  stood. 
Agatha,  watching  an  opportunity,  sought  to  push  him  down 
before  he  had  gained  a  footing,  but  failed  in  her  purpose. 
A  tame  goat,  by  which  she  waa  accompanied,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  pushed  Bo  down  the  crag.  The  chieftain  waa 
disabled  by  the  fall ;  the  followers  of  Ineh,  who  had  mean- 
while come  up,  finished  the  work  which  the  goat  had  begun, 
and  in  memory  of  the  deed  the  crag  is  called  Bo's  Crag  to 
this  day.  These  traditions  are  sometimes  curious,  though 
they  may  appear  absurd.  They  are,  however,  not  without 
value,  and  may  deserve  to  bo  preserved.  Whether  Ineh 
had  a  son  called  Eppa,  who  gave  his  name  to  Shap,  may 
be  as  doubtful  as  the  authority  of  Sammes's  list  of 
kings ;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  Heppe 
owed  its  appellation  to  a  proper  name  than  to  a  fniit  with 
the  flower  of  which  Shap  is  seldom  if  ever  graced, 

If  philologists  have  been  unsuccessful  with  Heppe,  they 
have  been  equally  so  with  Earl  Lofts.  If  the  word  Earl 
had  any  reference  to  the  avenue  of  stones  now  so  called,  it 
probably  described  the  tenure  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
stood,  not  their  supposed  origin  or  intention.  Earl  occurs 
in  the  grant  to  Shap  Abbey,  given  by  Dugdale,  and  unless 
it  can  be  recognised  as  a  proper  name,  the  term  seems  to 
denote  some  qtmlity  or  character  which  the  land  there 
described  once  had,  but  had  ceased  to  have.  Tbonqas,  son 
of  Gospatrick,  granted  the  site  on  which  the  abbey  was  built, 
in  the  following  terms :-;—"  Noverit  universitas  vestra  me 
dedisse,  concessisse, — totam  terram,  que  fuit  Karl,  scilicet 
per  has  divisas  ;" — and  so  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
land,  beginning  and  ending  at  a  ford  then  and  now  called 
Earlwath.*  This  portion  of  land  called  Karl  may  have 
been,  as  I  suppose,  similar  to  what  we  call  common,  that  is, 
land  upon  which  tenants  of  a  manor  have  common  rights.^ 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  however  whether  Karl  Lofts  and 
The  Carles  near  Keswick,  may  not  be  corruptions  of  the  saine 
word,  the  first  syllable  of  which  may  possibly  be  derived 

'  Aug.  Sax.  Cnrl-mftn,  a  ruitic     Com'  the  propertj  "  Uitbni  de  Hspp."  In  tbe 

p*T«  the  Duiab  and  Iceludic  Karl.  Patent  RoUi  31  and  37  Edw.   III.,  the 

*  Honast.  Angl.    toI.  vi.  Caley'i  edit.,  name  it  written. Shap;  in  the  laLber  ia 

p.    8Sd.        The    grant  of    Tfaomaa    Fits  "licentia  imparcandi  bouum  de  Sbap." 

Ooapatria,  who  liied  at  tbe  clow  of  tbe  The  Cartulary  of  tbe  Abbe;  of  Hcpp, 

rairn  of  Uenr;   II.,   gate    the  mooki  formerly  at  Naworth,  ii  no  longer  to  be 

ligble    "in  tarritoria  Tillie    de    Hepp,"  foimd. 
•nil  mike*  meation  of  lands  which  Were 
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from  Caer.  Mr.  SulIiTan  suggests  that  tke  name  Karl  Lofts 
should  be  referred  for  its  traditional  name  to  the  second 
period  of  the  giants,  i.  e.,  the  time  when  their  former  exist- 
ence waa  believed  in.'  He  says  that  the  great  boulders  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  are  accounted  for  as  the  giants'  finger- 
stones  ;  and  at  Shap  an  old  man  of  the  neighbourhood 
oDCe  explained  to  an  inquirer  that  the  giants  of  old  used  to 
loft  there ;  lofting  being  understood  to  mean  throwing  stones 
by  hearing.  There  seems,  as  Sullivan  observes,  decidedly  to 
be  a  connexion  between  this  explanation  of  the  boulders 
and  the  Carl  Lofts  (Carl's  Lofts)  in  Westmorland. 

Kemphow,  not  far  from  the  avenue  of  stones,  suggests 
that  a  belief  in  giants  existed  in  the  district,  and  the  curious 
rectangular  mounds  on  the  common  called  Burnbanks,  near 
the  foot  of  Hawes  Water,  known  as  Giants'  Graves,  may 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  popular  tradition  is  not  wholly 
extinct.  They  may  be  described  as  oblong  truncated  pyra- 
mids, five  in  number ;  three  are  18  yards  long,  5  in  width, 
and  about  4  ft.  in  height  ;  the  fourth  measures  in  length  26 
yards  ;  the  fifth,  from  which  a  portion  has  been  taken  away, 
about  13  yards,  and  it  is  of  the  same  width  and  height  as 
those  first  mentioned.  The  stones  and  earth  of  which  they 
are  composed  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fosses  around 
them.  The  place  called  Bym  Banks  probably  owes  its  name 
to  the  existence  of  these  mounds,  commonly  called  Giants' 
Graves.  The  word  byrn  is  not  unusual  in  the  district ;  it 
occurs  in  the  name  Harbyrnrigg,  a  moor  on  the  east  side  of 
Shap,  which  formerly  abounded  in  barrows.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows, called  Iron  Hill,  a  corruption  doubtless,  was  opened  a 
few  years  since  without  that  care  which  its  prominence  and 
position  well  deserved.  Placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
moor,  the  prospect  from  it  commanded  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Stainmore  and  Crossfell,  on 
the  south  by  Mallerstang  Edge  and  Wildboar  Fell,  on  the  west 
by  Kidsty  Pike,  High  Street,  Skiddaw,-  and  Saddleback,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  dusky  outline  of  the  Cheviots, — a  fitting 
resting-place  for  a  noble  warrior.     It  may  have  been  the 

'  Cumberland  and  Westmorluid,  an-  ancient  mf  near  the   Roman  Wall  in 

cicnt  and  modei-n  ;  by  J.  Sullivan,  ISST,  NortbDmberland,  probablToweaitaname 

p.  121.   The  [requent  occurrence  of  euch  to  ita  conrse  towarda  Carliale.   la  North 

names  ai  Carlburj,   Curleby,   CailetOD,  Britain  we  hare  also  Carlinwark ;  Jamis- 

Ac.,  ia  worthy  of  obserration.    In  Derby-  aon,  in  hia  Dtotionary,  mentiou  certain 

shire  we   Qod  The    Qirl's   Work,    ne&r  rocks  haunted  b7  a  witcli,  called  Call- 

Uotbensge.    Carel  Street,  or  Oate,  an  iug'a  Loupa. 
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tomb  of  him  vho  gave  his  name  to  Harkeld,  Hardendale, 
and  Harbyrn.  Within- this  barrow  were  found,  the  bones  of 
a  man  of  great  stature,  a  portion  of  the  antler  of  a  deer, 
much  larger  than  those  of  our  days,  and  bones  of  other 
animals.  Not  far  from  this  barrow  was  afterwards  found  a 
bronze  weapon,  now  in  my  possession. 

Barrows  are  not  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  found  on 
tiiis  moor.  On  the  east  side,  near  Wickerslack,  there  are 
certain  remarkable  traces  of  what  has  been  designated  a 
British  village.  A  rampart  of  earth  and  stones  surrounds  a 
number  of  small  enclosures.  In  one  of  the  small  circles 
examined  there  was  a  large  slab  of  sandstone,  and  around  it 
vestiges  of  a  rude  pavement ;  in  another  a  sandstone  slab 
about  2^  fl.  square  was  carefully  fixed  in  its  place  with  smaller 
stones.  In  both  instances  the  large  stone  was  found  near 
the  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  and  it  showed  marks  of  fire. 
Somewhat  to  the  south,  and  at  no  great  distance,  there  is 
the  outer  rampart  of  another  settlement,  and  some  traces  of 
the  inner  circles. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale,  in  a  field  called  Long- 
dales,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  large  fortified  village.  The  field  in  which  these 
may  still  be  seen  slopes  considerably  towards  the  north,  and 
the  ascent  is  rapid  from  a  rivulet  which  runs  from  Odindale 
to  Crosby.  About  half-way  up  the  bank,  and  at  its  steepest 
part,  there  is  an  embankment  of  earth  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
with  a  fosse  on  the  inside  of  the  vallum.  About  200  yards 
further  up  the  field  there  is  another  embankment,  forming  a 
portion  of  a '  large  square  enclosure,  within  which  are  the 
circles  elsewhere  noticed,  and  the  irregular  squares  with 
passages  from  one  to  another.  In  one  portion  of  the  en- 
closure there  is  a  boulder  stone,  around  this  a  space  is 
left  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied,  and  on  the 
.  south  of  that  space  another  boulder.  The  earth  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  ajmce  to  form  the  embankments.' 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  or  origin 
of  this  village,  but  there  is  one  fact  which  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  must  have  been  inhabited  and  fortified  after  the 
Roman  period.     On  the  west  side,  and  closely  adjoining, 

*  Tba  rita  of  thii  Tillage,  and  alio  the  mtij  be  aaen  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
portion  or  other  aomant  remainii  atone  Westmorland,  on  Uie  larger  acale,  6 
drolei,  Ac.,  dMcrilMd  in  thia  memoir,       iochea  to  the  utile. 
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there  is  a  road  which  appears  undoubtedly  Roman.  It  may 
be  traced  for  a  mile  and  a  half  over  Wicker  Street,  in  the 
direction  of  Boroughbridge  on  the  south,  and  down  to  Dale- 
banks  on  the  north.  Its  width  is  from  30  to  40  feet ;  its 
course  in  a  straight  line  being  for  the  most  part  over  dry 
ground.  The  only  place  at  which  any  traces  of  pavement 
can  be  seen  is  where  it  approaches  the  rivulet  at  Dalebankg. 
The  embankment  in  tlie  ascent  to  the  village  traverses  this 
road  ;  and  another  embankment  running  from  the  west  side 
of  the  village  until  it  reaches  the  rivulet,  a  distance  of  450 
yards,  cuts  it,  as  does  also  the  bank  on  the  south  side. 
These  banks  have,  therefore,  been  made  after  the  road,  and 
the  village  must  have  been  fortified  at  a  later  period  than 
the  formation  of  this  Roman  way,  which  is  also  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  crosses  Wicker  Street  ou  the  south,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  of  its  direction  after  passing  Dalebanks  on  the 
north.  Did  it  lead  to  Kirbythore,  or  to  Brougham  1  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  passed  Harbyrn,  where  there  are 
large  square  enclosures — that  its  course  was  not  far  from 
Wickerslack,  and  in  the  direction  of  Borwens,  near  KeagiU 
Grange — that  it  crossed  the  Lyveunett,  not  far  from  Lankaber, 
passed  on  the  east  side  of  King's  Meaburn,  over  or  near  to  a 
place  called  Lofterens,  between  King's  Meaburn  and  Bolton, 
and  BO  on  to  Kirbythore.  This  is  the  probable  course,  but  a 
branch  may  have  also  taken  the  direction  of  Brougham, 

I  must  now  conclude  these  notices,  the  results  of  personal 
observation  in  a  locality  unusually  replete  with  curious 
vestiges,  to  many  of  which  I  have  not  here  even  alluded. 
There  is  many  a  fact  unrecorded  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  period  and  the  races  of  which  we  have  such  slight 
knowledge.  The  Raises  scattered  over  our  fells, — to  what 
people  and  period  do  they  belong  1  The  Hows  and  Hurrocks 
that  stud  our  hills, — whose  ashes  do  they  cover — the 
memory  of  what  tribe  do  they  perpetuate  ?  Who  dwelt  in 
the  villages  the  traces  of  which  yet  remain  ?  Who  defended 
the  entrenchments,  the  plan  and  lines  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
discerned  on  the  unenclosed  or  uncultivated  moor?  Are 
there  none  wlio  have  the  leisure  and  the  ability  to  examine 
this  interesting  district, — none  to  spell  out  its  story,  or  to 
gather  instruction  from  those  scattered  vestiges  which  here 
present  to  the  ai-chajologist  so  many  subjects  of  fruitful 
investigation  1 
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The  remains  of  ancieot  dwellings  in  Corn'waH  have  hitherto 
been  little  noticed  by  antiquarian  writers.  J>r.  Borlase  has 
described  a  large  pori^ion  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county, 
more  especially  those  connected  with  reUgion  and  wariare, 
but  he  seems  to  hare  overlooked  certain  curious  and  rude 
structures  which  were  evidently  formed,  at  a  remote  period, 
for  the  abodes  of  men. 

The  ancient  British  village  which  I  propose  now  to 
describe  is  on  the  estate  of  Chysauster  (southern  dwelUng), 
in  the  parish  of  Gulval,  and  about  three  miles  from  Penzance. 
The  huts  are  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and,  with 
the  enclosures  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  they  occupied 
several  acres  of  land.  The  spot  commands  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  Mount's  Bay ;  Castle-an-dinas,  a  remarkable  forti- 
fication consisting  of  three  circular  embankments,  stands  on 
the  loftiest  point  of  the  same  bill,'  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  western  parts  of  Cornwall,  being  735  feet  above  the  sea. 
That  entrenchment  is  about  a  mile  from  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  village,  and  is  of  easy  access. 

The  first  sketch  of  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  group 
of  habitations  in  the  parish  of  Gulral  was  made  in  1849, 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Crozier,  a  gentleman  possessing  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Cornish  antiquities.  Having  conducted 
me  to  these  ruins  in  1854  or  1855,  Mr.  Crozier  presented 
to  me  his  plan,  and  requested  that  I  would  carry  out  some 
further  investigation  of  these  curious  remains. 

Though  the  huts  are  still  pretty  entire,  they  are  not  so 
perfect  as  they  were  in  1849,  many  of  the  larger  stones 
having  been  carried  away  for  modern  buildings,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  similar  acts  of  destruction  have  been 
recklessly  practised,  to  the  serious  injury  of  other  antiquities 
in  the  county.      Enough,  however,    remains    to   show  the 

'  Saa  Borlua'i  doaariptioa  of  Cutl»«n-diaM,  AntiquiUea  of  Corowilt,  p.  SIS. 
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peculiar  character  of  the  work,  and  to  render  Chysauster  an 
object  of  no  slight  interest  to  the  archaeologist  amongst  the 
numerous  curious  vestiges  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  village  appears  to  have  conaisted  of  aeveral  huts 
mostly  of  elliptical  form  ;  some,  howevei',  are  more  circular 
than  others.  The  foundations  of  eight  dwellings  may  yet  be 
traced,'  and  these  in  some  instances  are  connected  by  banks  of 
earth  and  stone.  They  are  all  constructed  on  nearly  the  same 
principle,  that  marked  A  in  the  map  and  ground-plan  being 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  This  structure  is  formed 
by  a  thick  wall,  fficed  externally  and  internally  with  stones 
put  together  without  cement,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  with  earth.  On  the  north-east  side,  which  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground,,  the  wall  is  about  2  feet  high 
and  9  feet  thick ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  constructed  on 
a  rampart,  which  slopes  away  from  its  base ;  the  height 
here,  exclusive  of  the  rampart,  is  about  9  or  10  feet,  the 
breadth  4  feet.  The  entrance,  which  faces  a  little  east  of 
south,  forms  the  approach  to  a  passage  somewhat  more  than 
20  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  contracted  in  width  towards 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  The  area  of  the  hut  within  is 
now  a  large  open  space,  32  feet  by  34,  from  which  there 
are  openings  leading  into  smaller  chambers,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
No.  1  is  nearly  circular ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
that  marked  2  formed  originally  one  apartment  or  two, 
one  half,  which  is  shaded  in  the  woodcut,  is  deeper  than 
the  other  :  the  south  end  (a)  of  this  cell  exhibits  the  mode 
of  construction  better  than  any  other  portion  now  remaining. 
(See  woodcut,  opposite  the  next  page,  fig.  a.)  The  wall  here 
inclines  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  dwelling  must  have  had 
somewhat  of  a  bee-hive  shape.  The  specimen  of  con- 
struction (woodcut,  fig.  b),  shows  the  facing  of  the  wall  at 
b,  between  the  cells  1  and  2.    This  wall  is  about  5  feet  high. 

The  hut  B  is  not  so  lai^e  as  A,  and  some  slight  differences 
will  be  observed  in  .its  construction ;  the  outer  wall,  for 
instance,  does  not  run  in  a  continuous  curve,  but  follows 
the  shape  of  the  cells  within.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a 
granite  pillar  or  jamb,  about  5  feet  high,  and  at  c  there 
is  another  4  feet  high  ;  the  position  of  the  latter  seems  to 
supply  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  regular  openings 
from  the  central  space  to  these  smaller  apartments;  in  some 
cases  this  might  seem  doubtful  on  account  of  ttie  mutilation 
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of  the  walls.  At  the  points  marked  d,  e,  are  pits,  each  about 
6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide ;  their  sides  were  regularly 
walled ;  d  is  still  about  3  feet  deep,  but  the  other  pit  is 
nearly  filled  up.  I  did  not  observe  similar  pits  in  any  of  the 
other  huts. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  map  that  these  structures  are 
surrounded  by  enclosures  of  eccentric  shapes,  formed  by 
banks  of  earth  and  stone,  now  about  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
broken-down  fences  of  this  kind  are  locally  called  Gurgows. 
They  continue  much  farther  to  the  south-east  than  is  shown 
in  the  plan.  At  d  there  was  a  subterraneous  gallery  or  Vau, 
about  180  feet  long.  This  cave  resembled  that  called 
Pendeen  Van  in  St.  Just,  and  another  existing  at  BolHrt  in 
St.  Burian.  Its  sides  were  walled  like  that  at  Fendeen,^ 
every  successive  course  of  atone  overlapping  or,  as  techni- 
cally termed,  stepped  over,  that  beneath  it,  by  which  means 
the  walls  converged  towards  the  top,  so  as  better  to  support 
the  flat  slabs  which  formed  the  roof. 

Mr.  Crozier  informed  me  that  he  formerly  saw  about 
20  feet  of  this  cave  at  Gulral  entire  ;  he  stated  that  it  was 
5  feet  wide,  and  that  the  floor  was  flagged  with  granite. 
This  gallery  is  now  totally  demolished,  a  long  drain  filled 
with  stones  alone  marking  its  position.  It  has  been  in  its 
present  ruined  condition  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years. 
Thei-e  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  these  caves ; 
some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sepulchral ;  by  other  anti- 
quaries tiiey  are  considered  to  have  been  hiding-places  in 
times  of  danger ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Britons 
were  accustomed  to  lay  up  their  corn  for  preservation  in 
subterraneous  depositories,  e  e  mai'k  the  sites  of  two  shallow 
shafts  :  these  were  walled  around.  Farther  down  the  hill- 
side at  F  are  barrows,  which  have  never  been  opened  ;  they 
are  probably  sepulchral ;  other  mounds  of  similar  character 
may  be  seen  ou  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  huts,  c  c  c  are 
modem  mine-barrows  \  between  these  and  the  cave  d,  fences 
ran  longitudinally  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  enclosed  spaces 
following  one  above  the  other  like  a  succession  of  terraces ; 
these  were  very  evenly  levelled,  and  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  used  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
games  than  for  pastures  or  as  means  of  defence  ;  this  ground 
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haWng  been  lately  cultivated,  much  of  their  original  form  is 
destroyed. 

The  Mulfra  Cromlech,'  on  the  summit  of  a  high  round  hill, 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  this  village ;  it  is  rather 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  Occupying  a  high  position,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  the  farm  of  Boscreage,  is 
a  curious  circular  enclosure,  called  the  "  Round." 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  remains  exist  similar  to  those 
at  Chysauster,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  them  are 
situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromlechs  and  other  monuments 
■which  have  been  attributed  by  antiquarian  writers  to  the 
Celts  and  the  Druids.  Kear  Cbtkn  Castle  the  ruins  of  huts 
are  nearly  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Chysauster,  and  there 
is  a  regular  approach  to  the  castle  from  the  village,  the  way 
being  protected  on  either  side  by  a  waUed  fence.  The  word 
Chdn  or  Choone  has  been  interpreted  as  signifying  a  dwelling 
on  a  common  ;  the  castle  and  huts  were  possibly  the  work  of 
the  same  people,  one  being  constructed  for  the  defence  of 
the  other. 

The  huts  at  Chysauster,  with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  a,  b,  are  now  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  fern, 
thorns,  and  brambles ;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
their  forms  and  arrangement  with  accuracy.  If  the  site 
and  other  similar  remains  existing  in  the  county  were 
thoroughly  investigated,  no  doubt  some  interesting  details 
might  be  discovered  which  would  throw  light  on  the  domestic 
architecture,  and  also  on  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the 
ancient  races  by  whom  the  West  of  England  was  peopled  at 
a  very  remote  period. 

J.   T.  BLIGHT. 


NOTE. 

The  remoiofl  of  circular  direlliogs,  sometimes  designated  hut-elrcles, 
formed  of  stones  laid  without  mortar,  have  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  it  may  probably  be  concluded  that  the  rudely 
fashioned  abodes  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  generally  thus  constructed, 
in  all  localities  where  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose  could  be  readily 
obtained.  ^Ve  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Blight,  whose  investigation  of  the 
ancient  crosses  and  aotiquitics  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  may  be  knovra  to 
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nuMij  of  our  re&den/  for  the  ootioe  of  bo  inteioBting  an  example  u  the 
TJlla^  in  the  p&nsh  of  OuIt&I,  of  which  4  memorial  has  been  placed  on 
record  in  the  foregoing  memoir.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  b 
careful  iaTettigation  should  be  made  of  all  the  remaiua  of  this  dcBcription 
in  TtuiouB  localities,  aided  bj  exoaTationa  sufficing  to  clear  the  sites 
from  accumulated  debris  ;  and  the  comparison  of  details  of  canstruotion 
or  amngeroent  which  would  thus  be  brought  to  light,  might  tend  in 
no  slight  degroe  to  make  ns  better  acquainted  with  the  social  condition, 
not  less  than  with  the  arts  or  manners,  of  ancient  races  in  our  cOuctrj. 
The  mode  of  construction  would  doubtless  be  found  modified  in  various 
districts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  most  readilj  to  be 
obtained  ;  in  localities,  for  example,  where  the  strata  supplied  in  abun- 
dance  stone  easily  adapted  for  dry  masonrj  in  courses  more  or  less 
r^ular,  the  interstjoes  of  wbioh  may  have  been  filled  up  with  loam  or 
turf,  it  is  probable  that  from  a  very  early  period  domed  or  bee-hive 
shaped  dwellings  were  oonstruoted,  for  the  most  part  similar  to  the 
cloghamu  still  existing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  remarkable  preser- 
vation, as  described  and  figured  in  Ur.  Du  Noyer's  valuable  memoir  ia 
this  Journal,  vol.  zv.  p.  1.  In  other  localities,  however,  where  stone 
was  deficient  and  wood  abundant,  a  different  and  less  permanent  mode  of 
eonstmction  would  noqnestionably  prevail ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  when 
the  stone,  from  tlie  irregularity  of  its  fracture,  was  unsuitable  for  the  simple 
but  ingenious  expedient  of  "stepping  over,"  so  as  to  form  the  bee-hire 
shaped  roofing,  the  hut  wonld  be  rudely  covered  in  by  aid  of  rafters  sup- 
porting  brushwood  or  sods  of  turf,  as  may  still  be  seen  commonly  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  North  Britun.  It  is  obviously  only  in  mountainous  or 
unonmvated  districts,  on  the  heights  of  the  western  counties  or  of  Wales, 
amongst  the  hill  fortresses  of  Northumberlaod,  or  in  distant  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  in  localities  still  unapproached  by  modern  improvements, 
that  we  may  hope  to  discover  trsces  of  {he  dwellings  of  races  whose 
history  and  origin  is  still  merged  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  were  need- 
less to  remind  the  reader  of  the  observations  regarding  the  primitive  cir- 
cular huta  in  quee^on,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Rowland  or  Whilaker, 
in  King's  Hnnlmenta,  or  the  incidental  mention  of  such  dwellings  by 
earlier  writers,  Soetius  for  instance,  who  speaks  of  examples  existing  in  his 
time  in  Boss-shire,  "  rotunda  figura,  in  formam  campane  facta."  Investiga- 
tions more  systematically  carried  out  in  recent  times  hare  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  hut-^irales,  serving  to  mark  the  sites  of  those  - 
onrions  dwellings  of  which  Mr.  Blight  has  brought  before  us  so  interesting 
and  comparatively  well-preserved  an  example.  We  may  refer  those  readers 
who  may  desire  further  infonnation  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  valuable  Memoir  on  Carn  Brea,  in  the  Transactioos  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  1S60  ;  to  the  notices  of  hut-circles  within 
the  great  entrenched  work  of  Worlebury  on  the  Coast  of  Somerset,  investi- 
gated by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre,  and  published  in   the  Proceedings  of  the 

<  Andant  Ctobbos,  ftc,  in  the  Wast  of  lishsd  in  1SS9,  coataining  100  iUurtra- 
Comwill,  drawn  and  eagraved  by  J.  T.  tiona  of  etilj  antiquiciea  or  the  same 
BlighL  LondoD  :  Simpkin,  Usrsnall  ft  deaeriptioa.  Further  noticss  of  sutiqui- 
Co. ;  Fenxuiee  :  Vih«rt,  1856.  Sixty-  ties  in  Cornwall  are  given  by  the  aams 
ei^t  pagea  of  illustrationB,  tepreaenticg  author,  in  hia  Week  at  the  Land'i  End, 
uoHH,  cromlechs,  cirolea  of  stooea,  in-  racontly  published.  London :  Long- 
scribed  stonea,  kc.  A  lecoad  leiie*  of  mao  &,  Co.  Svo. 
tbase  intereatiiig   coUectioni   wits  pub- 
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SomerBetshire  Archoologicitl  Society  ;  to  notloei  also  in  the  Arcboologift 
Cunbrenaia,  toI.  i.  third  eorlM,  p.  255  ;  and  to  the  Memoir  by  Ur.  Du 
Nojer  (before  cited)  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xr.  p.  1.  The  curioua  details 
regardiog  ancient  pit-dweHlngs  in  YorkBhire,  described  by  Dr.  Young  in  hia 
History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  677,  681,  may  contribute  to  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  primitive  habitations  ;  and  the  obBervationa  of  Dr.  Wilsou, 
in  his  Prehistoric  Anoals  of  Scotland,  p.  74,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest.  A  remarkable  description  of  beehive  housea  in  Harris  and  Lewis, 
by  Commander  F.  W.  L.  Thomaa,  R.N.,  recently  publiabed  in  the  Fro- 
oeedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  127,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  illuatrationa,  has  brought  before  ua  freah  and  moat 
instructive  evidence.  The  examples  of  primitive  conatruction  there  exist- 
ing are  remarkable  for  their  preservation,  and  the  variety  of  combinations 
in  their  arrangemeaL 

Whilst  the  foregoing  account  of  Chyaauater  bj  Mr.  Blight  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  a  memoir  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseo- 
logieal  AswKiation  (for  Uareh,  1861),  on  Ancient  British  Walla,  from  the 
pen  of  that  acute  inveetigator  of  early  remains,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  to 
whose  notices  of  Cam  Brea  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  con- 
atruction,— the  bee-hive  huU  of  Brown  Willy  in  Cornwall,  the  walla  of  the 
large  town  on  Werle  Hill,  or  Wovlebury,  Somerset,  the  Carl's  work,  near 
Hathersage,  Derbyshire,  the  hut  circles  on  Dartmoor,  &<s.  Sir  Qardner's 
obMrvations  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  great  interest ;  they  throw  freah 
light  on  the  very  curious  subject  of  research  to  which  he  haa  long  devoted 
attention  witk  indefatigable  perseverance  in  various  parts  of  the  oonatry. 

A.  W. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  UEDLSTAL  SEALS. 

Ik  resumtDg  oar  ende»Totira  to  plue  before  the  readers  of  thie  Joumftl 
■om«  of  the  moot  remkrk&ble  eiKinplefl  of  MediteTal  Seals,  it  maj  bo 
obaerred  that  the  series  of  coDtributioDs  towards  the  liistorj  of  Sphraglstio 
Art,  given  in  proTioiu  volumes,  has  been  interrupted  solelj  through  the 
prwenceof  more  urgent  matters  of  archnological  inquiry.  There  has  been 
no  deficiency  in  the  siip)ilj  of  curious  iuedited  materials  for  the  further 
exemplilication  of  seals  botli  in  our  own  coiiatrj  and  on  the  continent ;  and, 
we  may  add  with  pleasure,  no  want  of  encouragement  in  onr  revearcbes, 
bat  a  growing  interest  iu  the  subject,  and  a  favouriible  reception  of  our 
former  contributions. 

We  hare  alluded  repeatedly  to  the  valuable  services,  rendered  by  Mr.  R. 
Ready,  during  many  past  yean  of  unwearied  labour  ;  the  student  and  the 
collector  of  Hediaval  Seals  have  had  frequent  occasions  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  and  elsewhere,  to  appreciate  the  results  of  his  shitful  manipulation 
in  copying  seals  by  an  ingetiiouB  process,  attended  with  no  risk  of  injury 
to  the  original  impressions.  Through  facilities  liberally  conceded  by  the 
authorises  of  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ready  has  been  enabled 
to  form  a  very  extensive  assemblage  of  seals,  for  the  moat  part  previously 
noknown,  amounting  to  nearly  7000,  obtained  in  the  Treasuries  and  Muni- 
ment Rooms  to  which  access  has  been  most  kindly  allowed  in  that  University. 
Of  alt  of  these  seals,  in  addition  to  his  large  collection  preriously  formed, 
faeainiiles,  either  in  gutta  percha  or  electrotyped,  may  be  obtained.  It 
may  moreover  be  welcome  to  our  readers  to  he  informed,  that  the  eitensive 
stock  of  moulds  of  seals  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Douhleday,  whose  repre- 
duotions  in  sulphur  have  for  some  years  been  known  to  collectors  of  seals, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  of  these  likewise  Mr.  Ready, 
being  for  the  present  ihere  engaged,  is  permilted  to  supply  copies.'  That 
eolleetion  extends  to  upwards  of  20,000  eianrples,  and  among  these  the 
Conventual,  the  Municipal,  and  the  Episcopal  series  form  an  important 
feature  ;  Hats  of  all  of  these  exist,  but  that  of  the  very  numerous  assem- 
blage of  Baronial  and  Personal  seals  remains  to  be  completed.  These  par- 
ticulars, with  which  many  collectors  may  not  be  acquainted,  canoot  fail,  we 
hope,  to  prove  acceptable. 

We  may  here  advert  to  the  good  service  in  this  branch  of  archceological 
inqoiry,  which  might  advantageously  be  rendered  by  any  of  the  numerous 
and  efficient  provincial  Societies,  in  compiling  and  publishing  in  their 
transactions  deacriptive  catakigues  or  lists  of  seals  connected  with  the 
county  or  the  diocese  to  which  their  exertions  are  specially  directed.  An 
example  has  been   well  set   by  the  Norfolk  Arcbieological    Society,   in 
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ginng  a  catalogue  of  the  sealB  of  the  BUhopB  of  Norwich  ^um  the 
eleTODth  centurj  to  the  Reformation,  preceded  bj  the  verj  curious  seal 
of  EthilvatJ.  Bishop  of  Dunvlch,  about  *.D.  850,  the  onljr  matrix  of  an 
epiBCOpal  seal  of  ita  period  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  We  maj  here 
likewise  invite  attention  to  the  useful  inrentorj  of  Welsh  seaU  collected  bjr 
Ur.  Read/,  latelj  publiehed  bj  the  Cambrian  Archeeological  Aasociation.* 
Casts  of  anj  of  these  maj  be  obtained  from  him. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  and  collection  of  HediteTsl  Seals 
has  giren  encouragement  to  the  fabrication  of  matrices  of  rarious  suite- 
rials  ;  and  it  maj  be  well  to  caution  the  unwary  against  such  malprac- 
tices, which  hare  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  both  on  the  con- 
tinent  and  in  our  own  country.  Fictitious  matrices  of  brass  were 
largely  manufactured  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  certain  other  places, 
long  before  any  preralent  taste  for  works  of  Sphragiatio  art.  Bologna 
baa  been  men^oned  as  a  source  from  which  itnitatire  seals  were  eiten- 
Urely  snpplied.  These  brass  matrices  were,  howefer,  not  without  a  cmiain 
Talue,  being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  casts  in  metal  obtained 
from  original  impressions  of  ancient  seals,  which  ohriously  might  be  inac- 
cessible to  the  collector,  and  in  some  instances  unique.  The  accurate 
reproduction,  therefore,  of  such  authentic  specimens,  so  far  as  it  was  prac- 
tised without  deceptiTe  intention,  was  not  in  itself  objectionable  ;  but  it 
natnn^ly  suggested  to  designing  persons  the  means  of  increasing  their  dis- 
honest gains.  In  recont  times,  in  our  own  country,  fictitious  matrices  hare 
fireqnenUy  oconrred,  formed  of  jet,  or  of  coarse  bituminous  shale,  obtained, 
it  is  believed,  on  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  probably  iu  tbe 
neighbonriiood  of  Whitby,  where  jet  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
These  seals,  in  some  instances  fabricated  with  considerable  skill,  hare  been 
offered  for  sale  iu  parts  of  England  remote  from  Torkshire,  usually  at  low 
prices,  and  stated  to  have  been  found  in  burial  places  near  those  localities, 
or  on  some  sites  of  ancient  occupation.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  manufacture  of  such  false  matrices  may  have  been 
mggested  by  a  curions  seal  of  jet,  preserred  in  the  museum  at  Whitby,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Osbert  de  Hiltune.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
museum  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  York  in  1846.  See  the  Cata- 
logue of  Antiquities,  York  volume,  p.  23.  Sevenl  fictitious  seals  of  such 
material  have  been  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  We  may  here 
also  notice  fictitious  matrices  formed  of  hone-stone,  or  a  fine-grained 
material  resembling  lithographic  slate,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ivi.  p. 
196 ;  vol.  ivii.  p.  60.  Of  the  examples  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
one  was  a  pretended  seal  of  King  John,  another  of  Lady  Jane  Orey, 
and  a  third  of  Uary  Queen  of  Scots,  We  regret  moreover  to  learn  that  the 
traffic  in  forgeries  of  seals  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  during  the  last  year  a  report  on  the  subject  was  made  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  bj  U.  Boutaric,  in  which  some  curious 
facts  are  detailed,  with  cautions  well  deserving  of  pemsai  even  by  the 
most  wary  colleotor.  He  denounces  the  fraudulent  fabrication  of  matrices 
of  ivory  ;  of  diese  no  example,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  occurred  in  this 
country.  This  Report  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Revue  Archjo- 
logique.  New  Series.vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

'  Norfolk  Ardi»ology,  vol.  L  pp.  305-  »  Arahnologia  Cambrenms,  third  sane*, 

128.     This  oaaful   cU^logue  was  com-      vol,  vi.  p.  281.      The  seals  SDumarated  - 
filed  by  Hr.  T.  Q.  Bajrfield.  amount  to  270. 
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1 .  RoTAL  SiexBT  OF  TEE  Eaalb  attached  to  the  Will  of  King  Henry  YL. 
preMrred  in  the  archirea  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  from  a  oaat  made 
of  it  bj  Ur.  Readj,  who  has  been  liberally  alloired  aoce«B  to  those  highly 
intereating  docamenta  for  the  purpose  of  making  cacti  of  any  of  the  aeala. 

That  Will,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  a  declaration  of  the  usea,  or,  u 
we  sbonld  now  term  them,  tmsts  of  the  manors  and  other  estates  with 
which  that  sovereign  endowed  St.  Mary's  College,  Eton,  and  King's  College^ 
Cambridge.  It  is  dated  the  12th  of  March,  1447,  and  the  reference  at 
the  conclusion  to  the  seals  attached  to  it  is,  according  to  the  copy  published 
ID  the  Collection  of  Royal  Wills,  as  follows  ; — "  And  in  witness  that  this  ia 
my  full  will  and  intent,  I  have  sett  hereto  my  great  scale,  and  the  seale  of 
my  said  duchy,'  and  my  seale  apointed  and  assigned  by  me  for  the  uud 
castles,  lordships,  mannors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  eerrices,  and  other 
posseasions  put  into  the  said  feoffmeat :  and  also  as  well  the  signet  I  use 
in  mine  owne  goTemance  for  the  same  dnchie,  as  the  signet  of  mine  armes." 
Though  this  signet  is  not  here  designated  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle,  as  waa 
sometimes  the  case  in  documents  to  which  U  was  attached,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  seal  here  called  "  the  signet  I  use  in  mine  own  govern- 
ance for  the  aame  dnchie."  The  real  siEoof  the  seal  is  shown  by  the  small 
outline  woodcut ;  but  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  it  of  a  larger  aiie, 
that  the  legend  and  details  may  more  clearly  appear  than  they  would  if  it 
were  of  the  aame  size  as  the  original.  The  doTice,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an 
eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  ;  the  legend,  which  is  in  black  letter,  we 
read  thus  :—&'  dicut  aquflxprouiXiK  aU  bolnxiUamp.,  i.e.,  pvlUu,  being  the 
commencement  of  the  11th  verse  of  the  32nd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  medintal  artist  has  omitted  the  second  o  iaprovooam. 
By  the  b  at  the  beginning  we  undentand  eertut;  it  should  have  had  a 
diagonal  line  throngh  it,  but  this  could  not  be  given  in  type.     The  ground 
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on  which  is  the  device  rises  boldly  &bove  that  of  the  legend,  u  if  the 
former  were  k  Htone  set  probsbl;  in  eiher  or  gold.  As  a  n-ork  of  art, 
howcTcr.  thia  seal  is  by  no  means  what  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
Rojal  Signet  of  that  period.  The  stone  niajr  have  been  difficult  to  engrave ; 
but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  existence  of  a  Kojal  Signet  called  the  Eagle  has  been  for  some 
jearB  known  to  modem  an^quaries.  It  is  noticed  In  the  Journal  of  Bishop 
BecViiigton's  Embassy  to  the  Count  of  Ann agnac,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
in  18:^8,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  long  note  in  the  TreTelyan  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  77,  published  by  the  Uamden  Society  in  1857.  On  both  occasions  we 
believe  the  information  relating  to  it  was  priDcipslly  contributed  by  Ur. 
T.  D.  Hardy  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  In  tbe  former  publication, 
'  p.  130,  is  a  woodcut  of  the  Signet ;  but,  having  been  taken  apparently  from 
an  imperfect  impression,  the  legend  is  wanting,  and  the  device  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  Signet  that  has  been  discovered 
should  seem  to  be  a  letter  from  Henry  V.  in  1421  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
then  Chancellor  of  England,  which  couoludes  thus  : — "  Yeven  under  our 
Sif;"et  of  the  Erie  in  absence  of  our  oothir  at  our  town  of  Doovore  the 
viij  day  of  June.  Tbe  next  is  another  letter  in  the  same  year  from  the 
King  to  the  Chancellor,  which  thus  terminates  : — "  Yoven  under  onr  Signet 
of  the  Egle  in  absence  of  our  oethir  Signet  at  Webley  the  vij  dav  of 
Uai-<:h."  In  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  299,  under  4  Henry  TI., 
we  find  mention  made  of  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  Vlenry  V.,  written  with  hia 
own  hand,  "  et  signeto  suo  de  1'  Egle  signato."  Henry  VI.  made  frequent 
use  of  this  seal.  In  the  before-cited  Journal,  pp.  4,  6,  are  two  letters  from 
him  in  1442,  which  conclude  with,  "  Yeven  under  our  Signet  of  Th'  Egle 
at  our  Castel  of  Windeeore,"  &e.;  and  several  of  his  letters  sealed  with  it 
are  said  to  be  existing  among  the  public  records.  It  was  also  employed  by 
him  to  expedite  his  commands  to  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
We  have  seen  it  designated  by  him  in  his  before-mentioned  Will,  "  the 
aignet  I  use  in  mine  own  governance  of  the  same  duchie."  In  consequence 
of  an  ordinance  made  in  1443,  some  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
validity  of  certain  grants  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  upon 
the  authority  of  warrants  under  this  Signet ;  and  Henry  VI,  addreued  a 
letter  to  his  Chancellor,  dated  the  7th  of  Nov.,  23  Henry  VI.,  under  the 
Privy  Seal,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  held  for  good  all  grants  since  the 
lOih  year  of  hia  reign  made  by  letters  under  "  our  Sigoetes  of  the  Rgle 
and  Armes."  In  the  Treveljan  Papers,  p.  75,  is  a  gront  to  Sir  John 
Trevetjan,  dated  the  15th  of  October.  24  Henry  VI.,  which  on  the  Roll  is 
atnted  to  have  been  made  "  Per  billani  msnu  ipsine  Regis  signatam  et 
aigneto  Aquilte  sigillatam."  In  probably  the  next  year,  on  August  4th,  one 
John  Eerver  having  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  the  King,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  sent  a  letter  sealed  with  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle  to  the 
Chducellor.  commanding  him  to  grant  the  offender  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal.'  Next  in  order  of  time  comes  the  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
Signet  in  the  endowment  of  the  before- men  tinned  Colleges.  On  the  Slst 
of  May.  1454,  the  Council  ordered  that,  notwiihstanding  in  time  post  tiia 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  of  that  part  that  was  "  putte  in 
feffement,"  had  in  commandment  from  the  King  not  to  rec«ve  any  letter 

*  AcopyofUiislBttsrispriutrdiD  the  Excer^ita  Hiatorica,  p.  2S1. 
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for  bia  wftiruit  of  ftnj  thing  to  be  »p«d  hj  him  under  anj  seal  bbtc  th* 
Signet  nf  the  Eagle  only,  the  Pri*^  Seal  abould  thenceforth  be  auffieient 
wsiTadt  to  ttie  aaid  Chancellor,  and  no  other.  Tliia  order  wag  made  during 
the  incapacity  of  the  Klug,  after  the  Duke  of  York  had  oblained  a  place  in 
tlie  Council,  and  procured  the  inipriaonment  of  liie  rival  Soraenet.  The 
Signet  of  the  Eagle  was  afterwards  aaed  for  warrants  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  as  before  ;  but  whether  in  reapeet  of  the  part  not  "  putte  in 
feffement."orbeeause  the  order  of  Ouuncil  was  disregarded,  does  not  appear. 
The  last  known  iuBtance  of  the  employment  of  this  Signet  was  for  the  Will 
of  Henry  VII.  ;  the  seals  attached  to  which  are  therein  said  to  be  "  aa 
well  our  priry  Stale,  as  our  Signet  remaining  in  the  keeping  of  our 
Secretary,  and  our  prirej  Signet  of  the  Egrell  remajnjng  in  our  owen 
keping,  as  also  our  grete  Seale."  What  afterwards  became  of  it  has  not 
been  ascertuned. 

To  the  author  of  the  note  on  this  Signet  in  the  Trevelyan  Papers  we 
are  indebted  for  moat  of  the  aboie  inslanoe*  of  its  uae  ;  iDd(«d  all  of  them, 
eicept  the  will  of  Hent7  VI.,  are  there  mentioned.  As  he  has  on  two 
occasions  with  a  oonsiderahle  interTal  giren  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he 
is  not  likely  to  hare  orerlooked  anything  in  the  recorda  that  have  oome 
under  his  notioe,  which  would  elucidate  it,  "  It  ia  not  exactly  known," 
he  saya,  "  when  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle  waa  first  used  by  the  Sorereignl 
of  England,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Seal  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  which 
was  annexed  to  the  cro«n  by  King  Henry  III.  in  1268,  and  then  used  to 
seal  documents  relating  to  that  honor  in  the  same  way  as  the  seats  of  the 
Earldom  of  Cheater,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Palatinate  of  Lan- 
caster, were  employed  in  matters  concemingthoaeaeignories."  With  defer- 
ence to  such  an  authority  we  would  submit,  that  it  haa  been  too  hastily 
assumed  that  this  Signet  was  the  seal  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle.  One 
remarkable  fact  is,  that  among  all  the  known  initances  of  Its  use,  and 
among  all  the  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  found  mentioned,  no  one 
appears  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that  Honor,  Its  eitreme 
diasimilarity  also  to  the  class  of  seals  with  which  it  has  been  compared  is 
Tery  striking.  The  name  of  the  Signet,  and  that  alune,  should  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  opinion  which  has  Iieen  so  eonlidenlly  advanced  and  so 
readily  accepted.  An  honor,  when  used  to  denote  a  seignory,  aigiiified  a 
manor  which  comprised  other  manors  dependent  on  it.  For  this  reason  the 
Urge  manor  where  waa  the  principal  residence  of  an  earl  or  baron  wae 
often  Kt  styled  ;  it  waa  a  rcry  different  thing  from  the  earldom  or  barony, 
though  in  early  times  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  barony  by  tenure. 
The  Honor  of  the  Eagle  was  the  manor  or  honor  of  Pevensey.  It  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  after  it  came  to  be  held  by  the  family 
De  Aqnila  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  They  derived  their  name  from  Aigle 
or  L'Aigle,  in  Latin  Aqulla,  a  town  in  Normandy,  whence  they  came. 
They  were  not  at  all  pre-eminent  either  for  their  descent,  or  for  their  rank, 
wealth,  orinfluence.  The  last  of  them  that  held  this  honor  was  Gilbert  de 
Aquila.  He  forfeited  it  to  the  crowti,  and  Henry  III.,  in  the  l!Jtli  year  of 
liis  reign,  granted  it  temporarily  to  Gilbert  Marshall,  EnrI  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  service  of  two  knights ;  and  on  its  being  aurreiidered  by  Lim,  it  was 
granted  in  the  25  Henry  111.  to  Peter  de  Savoy,  uncle  of  Queen 
Eleanor.'    After  his  death  some  prorision  seems  to  have  been  made  out 

>  Dugd.  Bar.,  vol.  L  p.  175-C,  COS. 
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of  it  for  the  Queen  beraelf.  In  S3  Henry  II  I.  that  King,  with  faM-  oonsent. 
granted  to  their  eldect  hh,  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I-i 
"  le  honar  del  Bgle  ore  tuttna  lei  apurteQeuncea  a  aroir  e  tenjr  a  lay  t  a  see 
eyra  Reye  de  Engleterre  eney  ke  enterement  remayne  a  U  corane  qnite- 
ment  et  enterement  par  droyt  heritage  a  tu£  jura."*  Probably  tiie 
importance  of  the  oaatle  of  Perenaey  led  to  thia  aaneiation  of  the  Honor  to 
the  crown.  It  appear*  to  hare  continued  entirely  so  aoneied  till  the 
46  Edward  III,,  when  John  of  Qhent,  haring  aurraadered  to  the  King, 
Ilia  father,  the  Earldom  of  Riclimond,  he  had  in  lieu  of  it  a  Tery  amine 
grant  of  manora  and  lands  in  aeveral  countiea  to  him  and  the  heire  of  his 
body,  i^;  in  tail.*  This  comprited  the  caatle  and  leueate  or  iowey  of 
Perensey  (eastrum  el  leucatam  de  Pereneey)  with  the  appurtenanoeai 
nothii^  being  said  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  ;  rery  different  language  thia 
from  ^at  in  the  grant  to  Edward  1.,  where  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  is 
eipresaly  mentioned.  It  la  not  clear  that  the  Honor,  i.«.,  the  sagoory  of 
it,  paaaed  to  John  of  Ohoit ;  but  what  did  not  pasi  to  him  continued,  with 
the  rerernon  on  failure  of  hia  iwue,  in  the  crown.  On  the  aooesMOn 
of  hia  aon  to  the  dirone  aa  Henry  IV.,  he,  not  being  the  heir  of  Edward  I., 
did  not  come  within  the  terma  of  the  grant  to  that  prince  ;  but  Henry  waa 
the  heir  in  tail  under  the  grant  to  hia  father  of  Uie  caatle  and  lencate  of 
Pevenaey.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  king  and 
duke,  lord  and  Taasal,  he  waa  too  prudent  to  risk  the  union  of  hia  dukedom 
and  hereditary  eatatea  with  the  crown,  leat  in  case  he  loat  his  kingdom,  he 
ahould  lose  them  also.  He,  therefore,  within  a  few  weeks  after  he  was 
acknowledged  as  King,  obtained  the  aanction  of  Parliament  to  a  charter 
aettling  the  Duohy  of  Lancaster  and  hia  hereditary  eatatea  in  general  terma 
on  himself  and  his  heire  for  erer,  to  remain,  descend,  and  be  adminiatered 
and  goTerned  as  if  he  had  nerer  acquired  the  regal  dignity.*  If  hia  father 
had  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle,  it  should  seem  to  hare  been  eompriaed  in  thia 
charter.  On  the  12th  of  February  following,  Henry  granted,  it  is  aaid,  the 
office  of  constable  of  the  castle  of  Perensey,  with  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle, 
and  all  his  manors,  lands,  &x.  in  the  rape  of  Pevensey,  to  Sir  John  Pelham 
and  his  heirs  male,  in  reward  for  faia  lerrices  ;  which  grant  was  confirmed, 
it  aeetns,  on  thelst  of  July  following.  This  readalikea  grant  of  the  Honor 
of  the  Eagle  also  to  Sir  John  in  tail  male,  but  we  do  not  know  how  far 
the  language  can  be  relied  on.  We  bare  the  notice  of  the  grant  and  cou- 
firmatioo  in  CoUina'a  Peerage,'  on  the  authority  of  the  coUectiona  of  Philpot, 
Somerset  Herald,  who  drew  out  a  pedigree  of  tlie  Pelham  family  in  1633. 
We  hare  aearcbed  the  Patent  Bolls  of  I  Henry  IV.  without  finding  either 
the  grant  or  the  confirmation.  They  may  be  in  the  Duchy  office  ;  for  we 
team  from  the  same  authority,'  th^  in  3  Henry  V.,  1415,  Sir  John 
Pelham  granted  the  office  of  conatahle  of  Perensey  to  his  son,  and  stated  in 
the  deed  that  he  had  it  by  the  grant  of  Henry  IV.  under  his  seal  of  the 
Duohy  of  Lancaster.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
Honor  farther,  nor  ia  it  material  for  onr  purpose  to  do  ao. 

The  barona  De  Aquila,  or  at  leaat  the  later  of  them,  probably  bore  an 
eagle,  as  the  books  state,  but  not  an  eagle  with  two  heads.  Howerer, 
wairing  this  discrepancy,  we  see  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Honor  of 

*  A.  copy  of  this  gTsnt  is  priutsd  in  '  Edit.  1756,  vot.  i.  p.  ESQ;  edit,  by 
Bcckington's  Journal,  p.  130.  Bridges,  vol.  *.  p.  492. 

*  Kymer,  Tol.  iii.  p.  9t9,  9J0.  "  Comas'i  Feenge,  ITGft,  toI.L  p-MS  ; 

*  KoL  Psrl.,  vol  It.  p.  46.  edit  by  Bridgei,  yoL  t.  p.eoi). 
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the  Eagle  that  >houId  hnre  indnced  onr  Borereigns,  after  the  anneiattoa  of 
it  to  the  crowD,  to  uae  t,  leal  with  the  device  of  an  eagle,  u  the  peculiar 
■eal  for  docnmenta  relating  to  it.  Beside*  that  we  find  no  example  nor  anj 
eridence  of  such  (t  practice,  when  we  do  meet  with  a  document  relating  to 
this  Honor,  the  seal  is  totatlj  different ;  a«  the  grant  to  John  of  Ghent 
ftnd  the  letters  patent  of  the  next  daj  for  giring  seizin,*  both  which  were 
doubtleea  under  the  great  seal  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  grant  to  Sir  John 
Felham,  which  waa  under  the  seal  of  the  Duehj  of  Lancaster.  It  is 
remarkable  too,  that  there  is  no  eridence  of  this  Signet,  or  of  anj  seal  with 
■D  eagle,  having  been  used  b;  Edward  I„  Edward  II.,  or  Edward  III., 
though  the  Honor  was  nnquestionablj  in  the  crown  till  the  46  Edward  III.  ; 
nor  hj  Edward  IV.  or  Richard  III,  during  their  respeotive  reigns,  when 
the  Honor,  unless  it  had  been  granted  to  Sir  John  Pelham,  was  sttll  in  tho 
orown  aa  part  of  the  estates  comprised  in  the  Duehj  of  Lancaster.  If 
the  Honor  were  granted  in  tail  male  to  Sir  John  Pelham,  it  is  improbable 
that  Henry  Y.  and  Henry  VI.  would  hare  adopted  the  seal  relating  to  it  as 
titeir  prtTAte  signet.  This  seal  appears  to  hare  been  used  only  by 
■orereigns  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  by  them  chiefly  for  their 
prirate  affuts.  They,  it  is  true,  if  the  Honor  had  not  been  granted  away, 
were  possessed  of  that  smgnory  as  part  either  of  the  duchy  estates  or  of 
the  royal  demesnes.  But  we  think  the  Eagle  may  be  accounted  for  in 
another  and  wholly  different  manner. 

If  an  eagle  were  not  one  of  the  badges  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  it 
was  frequently  used  by  them  otherwise  than  on  this  Signet.  There  is  a 
•eai  of  John  of  Ghent's,  engrared  in  Sandford,'  from  a  deed  dated  the 
2Sth  of  January,  1375  (49  Edw.  III.],  on  which,  in  a  quatrefoil  panel,  are 
the  arms  of  that  prince,  France  and  England  quarterly  a  label  erm.,  on  a 
shield  couch^,  ensigned  with  his  orest  upon  a  heaume,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  beanme,  occupying  one  of  the  foils,  is  an  eagle  holding  in  its  talons  a 
padlock,  and  trying  to  open  it  with  its  beak.  The  seal  must  he  some  years 
earUer  than  the  deed,  for  the  legend  is — A'  prihat  :  3ci)i0  :  IlutiS 
lancaBtT  :  totnit  :  ncjimoiiD  :  Irtrb  :  line :  Icpt :  «tnc<callt :  xngl  ;  and, 
4s  he  was  then  Earl  of  Richmond,  it  must  hare  been  made  before  the 
grant  to  him  of  the  castle  and  leucate  of  Perensey  on  the  surrender  of 
that  earldom  in  June,  1372.  He  is  not  styled  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
though  he  had  assumed  this  title  in  that  year  on  his  marriage  with  his 
>ec(Hid  wife  Constance.  It  was  an  age  for  enigmatical  devices,  often  now 
difficult  of  solution.  Whence  this  eagle  was  derived  and  what  was  signified 
by  its  trying  to  open  the  padlock,  is  uncertain.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
due  to  the  Castilian  alliance;  for,  besides  that  he  is  not  here  styled  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  he  relinquished  that  title  in  1388,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  yet  as  we  shall  presentiy  see, 
the  eagle,  though  not  the  padlock,  was  used  by  his  deecendsnta.  It  may 
hare  been  allusire  to  bis  name,  John  ;  but  what  restraint  upon  or  object 
of  his  ambition  was  dimly  figured  by  its  trying  to  open  the  lock,  is  extremely 
obecnre.  About  1370  the  illness  of  the  Black  Prince  had  become  alarming  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  its  proring  fatal  the  aspiring  Lancaster  saw  only  two 
children  and  the  young  wife  of  Uortimer  between  him  and  the  succession 
to  the  crown.     He  may  have  then  entertuned  his  project  of  procuring  a 
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settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  male  issue  of  his  father,'  or  eren  his  later 
one  (the  other  haviag  failed),  a,  claim  on  the  behalf  of  his  son,  aftenr&rd? 
Ueorj  IV.,  as  the  heir  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  pretending  that  he  wbs  the 
elder  brother  of  Edward  I  ;*  a  claim  which  was  renewed  by  his  ton,  as  is 
well  known,  on  the  deposidon  of  Richard  II.  If  such  ends  or  meacs  as 
these  were  within  the  scope  of  this  device,  we  can  understand  whj  the 
lock  was  disoontioued  after  Henry's  accession,  and  the  engle  was  retained 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  The  Falcon  and  Fetterlock  of  the  Duke  of 
York  hsTe  been  often  noticed,  but  the  Eagle  and  Padlock  of  John  of  Ghent 
havereceired  little  attention.  At  the  nuptial  feast,  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  IV.  with  Joan  of  Nararre,  one  of  the  "  Sotilties "  was  "  Egle 
coronys  in  sotelte."'  The  cronniag  of  the  bird  wasoot  without  significance. 
Upon  the  soffit  of  the  canopy  of  their  monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
were  eagles  volant  and  greyhounds,  severslly  surrounded  hj  a  garter  ; 
and  two  collars  of  S8.  had  each  a  goldea  eagle  with  winge  expanded  for 
the  pendant.*  The  stops  between  the  words  niverayne  and  a  temperanee, 
vhifh  are  several  times  repeated  on  the  soffit,  are  eagles  with  wings 
expanded,  crowned,  and  genneEs  also  crowned.  At  the  interview  of 
Henry  V.  with  the  King  of  France  at  Meulan,  the  former  had  a  large 
tent  of  blue  relret  and  green,  with  devices  of  antelopes,  and  on  the  top 
was  "  a  greate  Eagle  of  golde,  whose  iyes  wer  of  suchc  orient  diamondes 
that  thei  glistered  and  shone  ouer  the  whole  felde."  At  the  top  of 
the  French  King's  tent  was  his  badge,  a  white  hart  flying,  made  all 
of  fine  silver,  with  wings  enomeled.'  Henry  VI.,  we  have  seen,  used  this 
Signet  of  the  Eagle  frequently,  and  at  tltat  ^me  the  eagle  was  regarded 
as  a  royal  badge.  This  we  learn  from  a  satirical  poem,  written  in  1449  or 
1450,  wherein  the  persons  spoken  of  are  indicated  by  their  badges,  over 
which  tiieir  names  have  been  inserted  in  a  contemporary  hand.  In  it  the 
ffrilowing  ventes  occur  : — 


and  over  "  Corny sshe  chowgh  "  is  written  "Trevilian,"and  over  "Bgull  " 
is  "  Rex."'  By  Trevilisn  was  meant  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  who  was  one  of 
the  eeqnires  of  the  body  to  Henry  VI. 

It  can  hardly,  we  think,  he  reasonably  held,  that  the  eagle  thus  used  and 
honored  by  these  sovereigns  was  due  to  the  annexation  to  the  crown  of  a 
seignory  oif  little  importance  upwards  of  a  century  before. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  Signet  is  that  the  eagle  has  two  heads. 
Did  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  engraved  for  either  John  of  Qhent  or  his 
son,  this  would  present  more  difficulty  than  it  does  in  our  view  of  tha 
subject.  We  think  the  stooe  was  a  medinval  gem,  many  years  older  than 
the  setting.  That  it  was  an  engraved  stone,  appears  almost  certain  from 
the  impression.  Its  setting  we  have  seen  was  peculiar,  being  deep  within  a 
metal  rim,  which  rose  much  above  it  and  bore  the  legend.  The  letters  are 
faint  in  the  impression,  as  if  in  1447  the  Signet  had  been  a  long  time  in  use, 
and  the  rim  a  good  deal  mhbed  dovrn.     Judging  from  the  characters  of  the 

*  Arohaeologia,  vol.  ziii.  p.  231.  TV.,  p.  19;  WiUement'i  Harsldic  Notices 

*  LeUnd's  Collactanss,  p.  383.  of  Canterbury  CaUiednO,  p.  £1. 
'  Harlefan  1183,  Ho.  279.  •  H«ll,  to.  liv.  nno. 

t  Blore'i  Honutnental  Remuus,  Beaiy  '  Etcerpta  Histories,  p.  161. 
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legend,  the  setting  vu  moat  likeljr  executed  late  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
or  soon  after  1400.  The  Signet  raa,j  hare  been  aa  omameDtnl  pendant,  or 
even  a  gold  ring  with  a  gem,  though  the  shoulders  haie  left  no  trace  on 
the  impression  ;  for  the  rim  was  so  high  that  thej  were  not  likely  to  touch 
the  wax.  At  the  probable  date  of  the  setting,  the  usage  as  to  the  Imperial 
Eagle  was  to  represent  it  generally  with  tiro  heads  ;  but  the  father  and 
brother  of  the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II.  were  Emperors,  and  hod  home  it 
with  one  head.  The  change,  therefore,  of  that  eagle  from  single-headed 
to  double-headed  must  hare  been  familiar  to  the  English  court  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  eagles  with  two  heads  had  been  known  iu 
Germany  many  years  before,  and  in  the  East  eren  much  longer.  The 
gem  of  this  Signet  may. hare  come  from  Germany  or  the  Bast ',  and  John 
of  Ghent  or  Henry  IV>,  who  both  appear  to  have  used  more  than  ouo 
eagle,  might  hare  seen  no  inconsistency  in  adopting  for  his  signet  a  double 
oogle  or  two  eagles  conjoined  by  dimidistton,  oa  this  farm  has  been  oon~ 
aidered.  The  execution  of  this  derice  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  Persian 
gems  which  are  often  brought  from  the  East  reset  in  rings,  A  medinval 
oriental  gem  with  such  an  eagle  need  not  surprise  us.  In  the  last  volumo 
of  this  Joumat,  p.  145,  attention  was  ealled  to  two  Saracenic  coins  of  tho 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  which  bear  a  double-headed  eagle  i  and  in 
the  very  choice  Collection  of  John  Henderson,  Eaq.,F.S.A.  are  a  large  and 
beautiful  brass  dish  inlaid  with  silrer,  and  also  a  fine  spherical  vowme 
chauffretta  of  unusual  size,  both  evidently  by  the  artificers  of  Uosul  or  its 
neighbourhood,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  century ;  on 
which  are  sereral  such  eagles,  all  of  the  same  type  and  Tory  like  the  Bsaal 
European  form  of  this  device  in  meditevol  times. 

The  legend,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  commence ment  of  the  lltb 
verse  of  the  32nd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  according  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Siout  aquila  provocona  ad  volandnm 
pulloa  suos,  et  super  eos  volitani,  eipandit  ^as  suas,  et  auump&it  eum 
atque  portavit  in  homeris  snts."  Uay  not  this  have  been  adopted  to  be 
obscurely  allusive  either  to  the  ambitious  Lancaster,  who  was  so  solicitous 
to  advance  his  progeny  to  the  throne,  and  who  so  effectually  tutored  the 
upirations  of  his  son  that  they  were  crowned  with  success  ;  or  to  Henry 
IV,,  when  in  possession  of  the  throne,  counselling  his  sons  how  to  seoure  to 
themselves  the  kingdom  that  he  had  acquired  ? 

As  Henry  V.  made  use  of  this  Signet,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  he 
found  in  the  inventory  of  his  jewels,  &o.,  which  is  published  in  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament ; '  but,  though  there  are  four  signets,  all  of  gold,  and  many 
rings  mentioned,  none  of  them  could  be  identified  with  it. 


2.  Sbal  op  William  de  Fori  on  Foanous,  Earl  of  Albbua&u. — 
For  this  example  of  a  personal  seal  of  early  date  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  original  impres- 
sion is  appended  by  a  braided  cord,  once  of  two  colors,  red  and  probably 
yellow,  to  on  undated  charter  or  deed,  whereby  the  Earl  granted  to 
Reginald  "  Portarius  "  (or  Porter)  in  fee  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  in 
Cumberland,  on  tho  north  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  between  the  town- 
ships of  Papcastle  and  Bridekirk,  in  oonuderation  of  his  homage  and 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  21*. 
TOl.  XVIII.  I 
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aeirice,  and  at  a  yearly  rent  of  tno  Eliiltings.  The  docnmeDt,  with  the  con- 
tractions not  doubtful  eiteuded,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Omnibus  hoc  Scriptum  audituris  et  visuris  W.  do  Fore'  (or  Fort'), 
CoDies  Albemarlie,  oalulera.  Novoritis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse,  et  hac 
present!  carta  inea  conlirmasse  Ecginaldo  portario  et  hercdibus  suis,  pro 
Humagio  et  Ser«icio  suo,  totain  terrani  per  has  difisas,  videlicet,  a  capilo 
eisarti  Huttiiige  super  Deretrente  in  aiistrali  parte  ascendcndo  usque  ad 
Syket  juita  terram  defensibilem  de  Fapeeaster,  et  sic  versus  occidentem 
usque  ad  viam  Regnlen),  et  deioda  usque  ad  Siket  in  aquiloni  (tic)  parte  do 
Qsllheberge,  et  deinde  usque  ad  Turbariam,  et  deinde  TOrsus  orientem 
deBcendendo  per  divisos  inter  Fapecastcr  et  Brydeskyrke  usque  ad  ripariam 
(orripam)  de  Derewente  ;  Teneadam  et  habendam  de  me  ct  hcredibus  meis 
«bi  et  heredibas  sais  tibere,  quiete,  pacifice,  et  honorifice,  cum  omnibus 
ouameDtis  et  corauni  {sic]  in  omnibus  infra  (tie)  rillam  ct  extra  de  Fapc- 
coster,  pro  omni  aerricio  et  consuetudine  reddendo  inde  aonuatim  mihi  et 
heredibus  meis  duos  solidos,  scilicet,  zij  denarios  ad  Fentecosten,  ct  lij 
denarios  ad  festum  Beat!  Martini.  Ut  hec  donatio  rata  sit  hoe  Scriptum 
sigilli  mei  apposicione  corroboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Gaufrido  deCampo 
Deuar',  Fetro  Oyllote,  Willelnio  de  Driffelde  tunc  Senescallo  de  Allerdalo, 
Ada  de  Derewente water,  Johanne  de  Bvigham,  Hugone  de  Moryscebe, 
Gaufrido  Talentire,  Ricardo  de  Alneburcho,  Alano  de  Chaldebeche." 

The  seal  is  of  dark  green  iraz,  of  the  same  siie  as  it  is  represented  in 
the  wood-oat.  On  the  obverse  appears  the  Earl  in  armour  on  horseback  ; 
the  legend,  which  is  now  mutilated,  we  may  safely  assume  to  have  been 
originally  as  follows,  the  missing  letters  being  supplied  in  parentheses: 
— 9i(qill  :  )  wiLLBLUi  :  DE  :  FORZ  :  coii(iTis  :  ALB  EH  arc)  IE.  On  the 
reverse  is  an  escutcheon,  having  the  upper  comers  rounded  off  according  to 
a  fashion  not  uncommon  among  Scotch  seals  of  the  period,  which  is  charged 
with  a  cross  patonce  fjair;  the  legend,  which  is  also  mutilated,  was  in 
all  probability  OS  follows,  the  missing  letters  being  supplied  as  before: — 
SBCtt(ETVU  :  ffiLLBLui  :  d]e  :  forz  :  cduitib  :  albeuablib. 

The  origin  of  this  name,  Fors  or  Fortibus,  we  have  not  seen  noticed.  It 
should  seem  to  be  French  and  local  ;  possibly  from  Fors,  a  village  in 
Poitou,  about  four  leagues  south  of  Niort,  or  from  a  seignory  of  Fors  in 
Foitou.  That  province  came  to  the  Kings  of  Bngland  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  II.  with  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  The  earliest  mention  we 
have  found  of  the  family  is  in  1  Richard  I.  (1190),  when  William  de  Fors 
was  a  witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  that  King  to  the  Jews,  and  dated  at 
Rouen.*  In  the  same  year  William  de  Fors  de  Vlerum  or  Valeron  was 
with  Richard  in  Anjou,  and  was  created  one  of  the  admirals  of  his  fleet 
about  to  sail  for  Falestine;'  and  soon  after  we  have  "  Wiitielmum  da 
Fori  Dulerum,"  associated  with  several  bishops  and  barons  who  engaged  oa 
oatb,  that  Richard  should  observe  a  treaty  which  he  Lad  entered  into  with 
Taocred,  Ring  of  Sicily.'  Ulerum  or  Valeron  was  moat  likely  a  seignory 
or  some  local  distinction.  The  same  person  was  doubtless  intended  on 
each  of  these  three  occasions.  Seeing  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  this 
country  was  Forz,  and  occasionally  Ports,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
here  pronounced  as  if  written  Forts,  ond  if  so,  this  would  account  for  its 
plural  form  in  Latin,  de  Fortibus.     There  was  a  few  years  later  a  William 
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de  FortE  of  Vironae,  in  Poitou,  who  bore  different  arms  from  tbose  kbore 
mentioDed.  For  in  the  Roll  or  Anns,  t.  Hen.  III.,  edited  bj  Nicolu, 
w«  find  William  de  Forts  de  VWonia  with  the  arms,  "d'argent  a  cbef 
de  goulei  ;  "  nhile  in  the  aame  Roll  those  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
vas  a  William  de  Forz,  are  "  de  goulea  ung  croii  pate  de  verre."  This 
William  de  Fortz  de  Vivonia  waa  probably  the  aame  peraoa  that  la  men- 
tJoned  as  William  de  Forcibas  in  the  Additions  to  Dugdale's  Baroo^e,  in 
the  Collectanea  Topographica,  Uc,  jil.f.  137,  under  Halet.  According 
to  Dugdale,  Mabel,  the  elder  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Halet,  mar- 
ried Hugh  de  Ftriim.  The  learned  contributor  of  those  Additions  calls  the 
family  Viooin,  and  sajs  :  "  The  family  waa  seated  in  Poitou,  and  this 
Hugh,  who  tuarried  the  elder  co-heir  of  Malet,  waa  ateward  of  Poitou, 
Aquitaine  and  Gaacony,  under  King  Henrj  the  Third.     He  had  iasue  bjr 

the  said  Uabel  two  sons,  William  and  Hugh,  and  one  daughter 

William  the  eldeat  son  waa  called  de  Fortibus  (ob  militarem  Tlrtutem)  and 
in  32  Henrj  III.  had  leave  to  go  orer  to  Foiton  to  recover  such  lands  and 
tenements  aa  ought  to  descend  to  him  by  inheritance  from  the  death  of 
Ameno  de  Vifonia  his  nncle.  He  married  Maud  de  Kjme,  aiith  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sybjl  de  Ferrara,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  his  co- 
heirs." According  to  Freneh  genealogists,  it  should  seem  probable  that 
tbia  William  waa  a  cadet  of  the  houae  of  Vivonne,  and  derired  his  surname 
from  a  seignoij  of  Fors.*  The  arms  of  Vivonne  were  erm.  a  chief  git. 
Those  aacribed  to  him  in  the  Roll  t.  Henry  III.  are  not  more  unlike  than 
might  be  expected  to  be  borne  by  a  junior  branch  of  thefamily.  The  uncle, 
Americ,  may  have  been  the  bead  of  the  French  family.  If  the  Baria  of 
Albemarle  named  De  Forz  were  of  the  Vironne  family,  the  first  of  them 
had  most  likely  assumed  for  his  arms  ffv,  across  patoDoe  «atr. 

There  were  three  of  those  Earls,  grandfather,  &ther,  and  aon,  who 
bad  the  christian  name  of  William.  The  grandfather  married  Hawise, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  le  Groe,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  widow  ol 
WiUiam  de  MandeviUe.  Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  in  1189.  This  William  de 
Fori  died  in  1195,  leaving  his  wife  surviving,  who  then  married  Baldwin 
de  Betun.  He  became  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  her  right,  and  died  in  1212  ; 
whereupon  her  only  son,  William  de  Fors,  became  Earl  when  he  could 
have  been  but  just  of  age.  He  married  Aveline,  daughter  of  Richard  do 
Montfichet,  and  died  in  1241,  baring  been  for  awhile  an  active  supporter 
of  King  John,  though  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  chosen  to 
enforce  bis  observance  of  the  Great  Charter.  He  had  a  confirmation  of 
his  lands  by  that  King  iu  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign.  His  son  and 
heir,  William,  married  first  Christian,  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heirs 
of  Alan  de  Galloway,  and  secondly,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Rivers,  and  died  in  1256.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  the 
sons  and  one  daughter  died  young  and  without  issue  ;  the  other  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Aveline,  became  his  aole  heir,  and  married  Edmund  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  aon  of  Henry  III. 

The  deed,  we  have  seen,  is  undated  ;  hut  from  the  handwriUng,  the 
language  of  the  grant,  the  character  of  the  seal,  and  some  indirect  evidence 
supplied  by  the  names  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed,  we  are  ted  to  attribute  the  document  to  the  second  William  de 
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FoK,  nbo  was  Earl  of  Albemarle  from  1212  to  1241,  The  anns  ascribed 
to  thew  EarU  by  Brooke,  uncorrected  by  Vincent,  are  the  Bama  aa  those 
of  William  do  Porta  of  Vi»onne  in  the  Roll  t.  Henry  III.;  and  in  tho  Roll 
of  Arms  t.  Edward  III.,  printed  in  Collectanea  Topograpliica,  tie.,  u.  p.  324, 
we  find  "  Wiltiani  de  Fori  de  Couplaud  *  port  d'argent  ove  ua  chief  de 
gotiles  :  cestuy  feuat  Conte  d'al  be  marie."  But  it  appears  from  the  Roll 
t.  Henry  IIJ..  that  the  then  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  most  likely  Uio 
third  of  the  name,  boi'e  gu.  a  cross  patee  eair:  at  that  time  patee  often 
meant  what  is  now  termed  patoace,  the  form  Hlionn  in  the  woodcut  of  the 
seal.  A  portion  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  aurcote  of  the  last 
mentioned  Earl  is  engraved  in  Vetusta  Men.  vi.  pi,  xviii.,  on  which  aro  a 
cross  patonce  vair,  and  a  lion  rampant  asi,  for  Rivers,  his  second  wife ;  and 
in  the  letterpress  tliat  accompanies  it  there  is  a  woodcut  of  a  seal  on  which 
are  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  croas  patonce  vair,  and  the  legend  siaiu. . 
oou  .  aTiu,E(Liu  .  s)b  .  FoS£.  The  form  of  the  escutcheon  is  like  that  on 
tho  seal  to  this  document,  aiid  both  these  seals  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  aome  Earl.  If  so,  the  equestrian  figure  on  the  obrerae  of  the  seal 
now  engrared  would  seem  to  ahow  they  are  both  earlier  in  date  than  1241, 
wheu  ^10  third  William  de  Forz  sncceeded  to  the  earldom. 

Of  the  grantee,  Reginald  Portariua,  nothing  more  has  been  discovered  ; 
nor  have  we  been  able  to  identify  any  of  the  witnesses  to  the  grant ; 
but  SIX  of  them  are  found  attesting  a  grant  by  a  William  de  Fore,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  to  the  Friory  of  St.  Bees,'  and  they  are  there  associated  with 
Sir  Thomas  Keret  and  Sir  William  de  Ireby,  names  which  occur  several 
times  in  the  Close  and  Liberate  Rolla  of  the  reign  of  John.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  Flemish  knights  in  his  service,  and  waa  rewarded  by  soma 
grants  of  land  iu  Kent  and  Essex,  but  we  can  find  no  mention  of  him  or 
any  son  of  him  after  that  reign.  The  latter  waa  in  that  King's  service  ns 
"  vadelettus,"  in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years  of  his  reign,  having  charge 
of  his  dogs  on  several  ocoaeions,  and  being  otherwise  employed  in  matters 
relaUng  to  hunting.  He  was  of  the  Cumbrian  family  of  Ireby,'  and  at 
that  time  most  likely  young.  In  17  John,  a  precept  was  issued  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Carlisle,  to  deliver  to  him  laud  lately  held  by  Nicholas  de 
Stouteville  io  the  vale  of  Liddell,  and  land  late  of  Ranulph  Wonekil  in 
Ulvesdsle.'  He  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Odard  do  Hodeholme, 
and  left  «  daughter  Christian,  his  heir,  who  married  Thomas  do  Lascell.' 
A  Sir  William  de  Ireby  appears  also  as  a  witness  to  n  grant  by  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  to  Knaresborougb  Friory  in  1257.'  If  this  were 
the  samo  peraon,  he  was  tlien  in  all  probability  above  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  waa  living  at  that  time,  but  it  may  have  been  a  great  nephew  of  the 
same  name,  grandson  of  bis  eldest  brother.  In  the  grant  to  St.  Bees 
Priory,  aa  printed  iu  the  Uonasticon,  William  do  Drifielde  is  called 
"scnescallo  de  Cokermutha,"  and  Alan  de  Chaldebecbe  appeara  as  "Alano 
persona  de  Caldebeo,"  while  the  name,  Geoffrey  do  Campo  Denar'  is  given 
as  "Galfridode  Chandever,"  Supposing  Compo  Denar'  to  be  correct, 
it  might  mean  Canipeny,  or  Campeneys,  according  as  we  read  Denarii,  or 
Denariorum ;  names  derived  from  De  Campania,  and  to  be  found  in  tho 

*  Coupland  was  in  Cumberlaod  near  *  Hutchiuson,  vol.  il.  p.  365. 

Whitehaven.    See  Mon.  Ang.  (orig.  edit.)  '  Rob.  LitL,  Claos  i.  p.  2S6. 

voLi.p.39fl.  ■  Ezcarpta  e Bot.  Fin., vol. ii.  p.  SST. 

I  Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  '  Hon.  Aug.,  voL  li.  p.  834. 
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records  of  tiiat  period.  Ab  Odo,  Earl  of  Champagne,  the  Conqneror'a 
brother,  had  been  llie  founder  of  the  family  wliich  waa  represented  by 
Hatvise,  tlie  wife  of  ihe  first  William  do  Fori,  it  ia  not  improbable  that 
Bome  of  tlieir  dependents  may  h&vo  had  the  aurname  Do  Champagne.  There 
waa,  however,  the  name  of  Candevre  at  the  anme  period,  deiived.  ne  may 
Buppoae,  from  one  of  the  three  places  in  HanipsUiro  so  called,  and  formerly 
BO  apelt,  but  now  Candover.  The  two  last  ayllablca  seem  the  same  word 
tliat  occurs  in  UichcldeTer,  a  place  in  tho  same  county  near  the  Caiidovera. 
WhoDce  it  came  and  what  JB  ita  meaning,  ia  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  forms 
of  defer  and  defr  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  If  an  English 
Ecribe  did  translate  Campeneys  (now  Champncys]  into  Do  Campo  Denari- 
orum,  it  was  not  a  bolder  flight  tlian  hia  who  rendered  Huaaey  by  Usua 
mare.  We  hare  Bought  in  vain  for  aome  other  mention  of  thia  Sir  Geoffrey, 
(o  clear  up  the  obscurity  that  envelopes  hia  aurname. 

Aa  to  the  land  comprised  in  this  grant  to  Reginald  PorUrius,  it  will  b« 
observed  that  the  boundaries  are  given  with  a  degree  of  particularity 
unusual  in  a  deed  of  that  period.  These,  one  of  the  membera  of  tho 
Institute,  Mr.  Frochoville  Dykes,  who  resides  near  the  spot,  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  examine  with  gi-eat  care,  andhas  been  able  to  trace  them  ao 
cloaely  aa  to  ascertain  that  the  land  is  almost  identical  with  the  outlying 
hamlet  of  IlaimeB  Uill,  containing  about  165  acres,  which  belongs  to  the 
township  of  Dorenby.  The  head  of  the  assart  (or  clearing],  the  Iluttinge 
(or  Holm),'  and  alao  the  two  Sikets,  or  Gills,  aa  such  brooks  are  thero 
called  at  the  present  day,  can  be  identified.  He  finds  the  "  Viam 
Regalem,"  he  thioks,  in  the  Roman  road,  and  the  "  terram  dcfensibilem" 
in  the  remains  of  earthworks  which  mark  the  aite  of  what  was  a  Roman 
atation  at  Fapcaatlo  ;  or  it  may  have  been  land  there  free  from  common 
and  liable  to  be  fenced  or  inclosed  (terra  in  defense).'  Gallheherge  is 
now  Gallow  Barrow  (or  Gallowi  Hill),  and  the  turbary  is  represented  by  a 
mosB.*  Thia  land  was,  in  all  probability,  some  part  of  that  which  had  de- 
scended to  the  grantor  William  de  Fori  from  his  mother,  Hawise,  daughter  of 
William  le  Groa,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  hy  his  wife  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
Wiltian)  Fita  Duncan,  son  of  Duncan,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  David, 
King  of  Scotland.  At  that  time  Cumberland,  it  will  bo  remembered,  had 
been  reeeutly  part  oF  Scotland,  or  at  least  held  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
The  descent  of  the  manor  of  AUerdale,  of  which  this  land  probably  formed 
part,  is  sot  forth  in  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  prosecuted  in  the  parliament 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  for  the  recovery  of  it  by  Alicia  de 
Luey  and  Thomas  do  Multon,  who  claimed  it  as  the  heira  of  William  Fits 
Duncan,  after  the  death  of  Avelino,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  third 
William  de  Fori,  Earl  of  Albemarle.' 

W.  S.  WALFORD  iiiD  ALBERT  WAT. 

'  Batting  ia  probably  a  cognate  of  tho  •  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 

OomuD  Batuns   (pasture),  though  we  nllow  ui  to  give  more  full;  the  istereat- 

kave  not  found  it  iu  Boaworth  or  Lye.  ing  partiealarB  furnished  by  Mr.  F.D;ket. 

I  See  Du  CaDge,  v.  Derenaum.  *  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.  p.  348-9. 
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DEEDS  EELATING  TO  PROPERTY  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE: FROM  THE  MUHIMEHT  ROOM  AT  WOOLLEY  PARK 
HEAR  WAKEFIELD. 

CDHMUHICATBD  BT  flEOBOB  WXNTWORTH,  Esa 

Throdok  the  courteaj  of  Mr.  Qeorga  Wentworth,  to  whose  obliging 
COtnmuQicBtions  we  haTC  been  on  former  occbbioob  indebted  for  documenls 
and  infonuSitioii  connected  with  localities  adjoining  hia  paternal  estates  in 
Yorkshire,  we  are  enabled  again  to  place  before  our  readers  evidence  of  a 
similar  nature,  bj  aid  of  which  light  is  thrown  upon  the  descent  of  familios 
and  property,  cspecialljr  in  the  picturesque  and  fertile  dales  of  the  Wharfo 
ood  the  Aire. 

Of  the  miBccUaneous  docaments  thus  kindlj  eatrusted  (o  us  from  the 
Muniment  Room  at  WooUej  Pnrlc,  it  has  appeared  adrisable,  with  one 
ozception,  to  give  only  detailed  abstracts,  which  may  prore  more  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader  than  the  tedious  repetition  of  legal  phraseology. 

The  earliest  of  the  documents  placed  in  our  hands  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Wentworth  bears  date  A,  D.  1298,  and  it  relates  to  Poole,  a 
township  in  the  parish  of  Otiey,  where  (he  prioress  and  conrent  of  Arthing- 
ton  had  possessions  about  fire  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Wharfe,  on 
the  south  bank  of  which  the  Priory  stood.  Of  this  document  the  foUowing 
is  an  abstract.  ' 

Deed  indented,  dated  on  the  foastofthelnTentienof  the  Holy  Cross  (May 
3),  A.D.  1298,  whereby  John,  called  Russelle,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Knares- 
borough,  leased  to  Sir  Richard  de  Goldaburghe,  knight,  all  the  land  with  the 
appurtenances  which  the  said  John  had  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Pouel 
of  the  demise  of  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  Arthingtone  ;  to  hold  to  the 
said  Richard  his  heirs  and  assigns  from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  tliat  year 
for  the  term  of  sixteen  years  next  following,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  33(.  id. 
Witnessed  by  "  Laurencio  de  Arthingtone,  Willel mo  le  Hunte  de  Adol, 
Willelmo  de  Adel  de  Arthingtone,  Roberto  de  Pouel,  Paulino  de  eadem,  et 
aliis."  Appended  by  a  parchment  label  is  a  seal  on  fine  red  wax,  of 
pointed-oval  form,  length  about }  of  an  inch  ;  the  device  is  the  Virgin  seated, 
with  the  bfaot  Saviour  on  her  knees  ;  legend — mater  dei  meuento  usi. 

Sir  Richard  de  Goldsborough,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  foregoing  lease, 
was  of  a  family  of  note  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  named  from 
their  residence  at  Goldsborough  near  Kna'resborough.  Mr.  Wentworth 
observes  that  a  Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh  received  a  pardon  22  Edir.  III., 
with  several  other  knights,  for  holding  justs  at  Wakefield.     (See  Cal.  Rot. 
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P*L  p.  157.)     He  maj  protwblj  bave  been  the  person  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  following  remarkable  document  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wentwortb. 

"  Ceste  eodenture  fait  eotre  monsire  Riclinrd  de  Qoldesburghe,  cblralcr, 
duQo  part,  at  Robert  Totte,  seignour,  dautre  port,  teamolgno  qe  le  dit  mon- 
airo  lUchard  ad  graunte  et  lease  al  dit  Robert  deuz  Oljveres  contenaunz 
TjDt  qnatre  blames  de  la  feate  aejnt  Piere  ad  Tincnla  lao  du  regne  le  Roi 
Edward  tieroe  aprea  le  conqneste  vjnt  ajame,  en  sun  parke  de  Creskelde, 
randaunt  al  dit  monsire  Richard  cheaquoe  aomajn  quatorsse  soutz  dargeot 
duraont  lea  deiu  Oljvers  araunt  diti  ;  a  teoir  et  avoir  at  avaunt  dit  Robert 
del  aTannt  dit  monsire  Richard  de  la  feate  sejnt  Piere  araunt  djat,  tauuque 
le  boia  loit  ars  du  dit  parke  a  la  Tolunte  le  dit  monsire  Richard  sauns  inler- 
inptnone  [e  le  dicl«  monaienr  Richard  trovera  a  dit  Robert  urre  suffisaunt 
por  lea  diti  Oljrers  par  le  aon  donaunt,  tn(«rltn«<i].  Et  fait  a  sarair  qe  le 
dit  Robert  ne  nnla  de  soens  eoupara  ne  abatara  nule  manero  darbre  ne  de 
bojB  par  les  deni  oljvera  avaaot  dita  mas  par  la  reu  et  la  Ijvere  la  dit 
monaire  Richard,  on  par  aacun  autre  par  le  dit  monsire  Richard  asstgne. 
Bn  teamoigaons  (ne)  de  queuz  ohoaea  a  ceates  presentes  endentur«a  lea 
partiea  anterchaungablement  ount  mjs  lour  teals.  Esoript  a  Creakelde  le 
meskerdj'  en  le  aemajn  de  Pasque  lao  avaunt  diste."     (Deo.  26,  1352.) 

The  foregoing  deed  has  appeared  well  deserving  of  being  printed  at 
length,  u  it  aeems  to  relate  to  certain  metallurgical  operations,  and  may 
poaublf  tend  to  throw  light  upon  iron  workings  in  Yorkshire  at  an  early 
period.  The  park  of  Creakelde,  in  which  Sir  Richard  de  Ooldasburgho 
ieaaed  to  Robert  Totte'  "  deus  Olyveres  oontenauns  Tjnt  quatre  bloroes," 
ia  aitsated,  as  Mr.  Wentwortb  informs  us,  near  Otley,  the  name  being 
at  the  present  time  written  Kirakill.  The  manor,  now  the  property  of  the 
Darwin  iamily,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Wentimrths  of  Woollej  ;  Michael 
Wentwortb,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Cbarlea  I.,  died  in 
1631  aeiied  of  the  manor  of  Kerskill  and  lands  in  Arthington.  He  left 
Eerskill  to  bis  son,  Sir  Qeorge  Wentwortb,  by  whom  it  was  portioned  out 
to  bis  daughters,  and  thua  passed  out  of  the  family. 

We  h*Te  sought  in  vun  for  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  "  Olyveres 
contenanni  ryut  quatra  blomea,"  which  we  must  admit  our  inability  to 
explain.  Bloom,  it  is  well  known,  ia  a  metallurgical  term  signifying  a 
hunm»ad  mass  of  iron  (Ang.-Sax.  Bloma,  a  mass  or  lump  of  metal ;  Qerm. 
Eisem  Blnme),  the  first  form  into  which  the  metal  is  wrought  after  it  has 
been  melted  from  the  ore.  A  Bloom  is  usually  described  aa  a  four-sided 
ingot  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  the  next  process  being  the  reduction  of 
blooms  into  anconies,  or  fiat  bars  with  a  square  rough  knot  at  each  end. 
The  large  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  leasee  here  deserves 
notice,  being  14  shiUings  a  week  "duraunt  les  douz  Olyvers  ;  "'  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  Olyveres  were  of  limited  durability  and  probably 

'  Bbs  a  dfncant  of  the  hmilj  of  Tottj  conversant  with  the  writing  of  the  perioij, 

in   WUtakar's  Docatua  Leodiensi*.    A.  thia  word  of  unknown  derivatiou  ouglit 

Bobert  Tottj  ocean  as  party  to  a  deed  pouibl;  to  be  read  "  Olinorsa ; "  wa  bare 

in  1104.  The  name  itill  occur*  at  Leed*.  sought,  but  iu  vain,  for  aa;  arohaiam  or 

*  It  must  be  oboerved  that,  although  local  tcnu  connected  n-itli   metal-wi;rk' 

the  word  has  here  been  printed  "  Oljver,"  ingor  any  other  craft  wbich  may  miiply 

(the  u  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  v) ;  a  clue  to  tlie  aignifioatlon  of  it  so  mid. 
yet,  M  will  be  obvious  to  tboie  who  are 
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perished  in  the  nsiog,  and  the  leuee  was  to  be  supplied  with  fuel,  on  con' 
ditioa  that  no  tree  Bhould  be  felled  without  consent  of  the  lessor. 

There  occurs  in  this  curious  little  document  another  term  inrolved  in 
some  obscurity.  Sir  Richsrd  covenanted  to  provide  "  urre  suffisaunt  pur 
les  dits  OljTere."  It  has  been  suggested  (hat  urre  roaj  signifj  ore,  and 
the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  old  French  writers  ;  Koquefort  gives 
"Ore;  mine,  tr&or,  metal  quelconque." '  We  hope  that  some  of  our 
readers,  oonTersant  with  archaisms  of  this  cIbm  and  period,  or  with 
technical  words  in  use  in  tiia  districts  of  Yorkshire  which  abound  in 
mmeral  wealth,  maj  favour  us  with  some  more  satisfactorj  interpretations 
of  the  terms  which  Ur.  Wentworth  has  thus  brought  under  oar  oon- 
sider»^on. 

It  appears  bj  another  document  preserved  at  WooUej  that,  two  jcars 
subsequentlj  to  the  date  of  this  lease,  Sir  Richard  de  Goldesbur^e  granted 
to  John  de  Hala  and  Robert  de  Cheworth,  bis  park  of  Creskald,  "  cum 
claaatura  et  fossata,"  and  all  other  appurtenances,  to  hold  to  them  and 
their  heirs  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  bj  the  services  therefore  due  and 
•ceoatomed.  To  this  deed  (without  witnesses)  dated  at  Lamelj,  "die 
venationis,  in  crastbo  Ascensionis  domini,"  28  Edw,  III.  (23  Uaj,  1354), 
the  grantor  appended  his  se^.  The  impression  is  on  red  wax  ;  the  seal  is 
circular  and  bears  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  rooline,  Prom  the 
Roll  of  Arms,  compiled  1337— 13£0,  ediUdbySir  H.  N.  NicolMi,  we  learn 
that  Monsire  de  Goldesbrongh  "  port  d'argent  a  une  crois  patej  du  sable." 

With  the  documents  alreadj  described  Mr.  Weotwortii  has  communicated 
two  others,  concerning  the  possessions  of  the  Cisteroian  Uonaat«rj  of 
Bjrland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  These  deeds  relate  more 
immediately  to  the  estates  of  his  family  at  Woolley.  Of  ihe  first  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

Deed  indented,  dated  at  Woolley  (Wlveley)  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
(June  8}  A.  D.  1348,  whereby  Thomas  de  SUyntone  of  Woolley  released 
to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Eyland  (Bellalanda)  and  t^eir  successon  all 
serrices  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  vis.,  homage,  scutage,  suit  of  court,  or 
any  other  foreign  service,  or  any  customs,  exactions,  or  demands  which  he 
claimed  from  them  for  all  their  lands  and  tenements  within  the  territory  of 
Woolley,  except  the  rent  of  2s.  3d.  for  land  which  the  said  Abbot  and 
Convent  held  of  him  in  "  Wlveley  Uorehouse  "  by  fealty  and  the  aforesaid 
rent.  Witnessed  by  "  DtHuinis  Willelmo  Scote,  Briano  de  Tfaornfaille, 
Henrioo  de  Sotehille,  militibus,  Hugone  de  Brereley,  Johanne  de  Stayn- 
tooe,  Laurencio  de  Stayntone,  et  Thoma  de  Stayntone,  filiis  Thome  de 
Stayntone,  et  aliis."     Seal  miMiog. 

With  this  document  a  second  has  been  preserved,  relating  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  executed  on  the  same  day,  and  in  presence  of  the  same 
witnesses.     We  here  give  an  abstract  of  it : — 

Deed  indented,  dated  at  Woolley  (Wlveley)  on  the  feast  of  Penteccst 
(June  8)  A.  D.   1348,  whereby  Robert  de  Stayntone,    son  and  heir  of 

*  ATig,-Sas.  Oc%,vf»a  Mtlaili.    Accord-      givei,  in  his  Nonnan  Dictionary,  "urt, 
ing  to  aoother  lupposition,   vrrt  may      burned." 
signiry  fuel,  from  wo,  to  bum ;  Kelhuu 
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Thomu  de  Sta7nfa»e  of  Woollef,  releued  to  the  Abbot  Md  ConTeat  of 
BjUad  (Bellftlanda)  for  erer  «ll  aerricei  corporeal  and  incorporeal  and 
foreign,  and  also  all  ezactioni,  cnBtoms  and  demuids  for  all  their  lands 
and  tenementB  within  the  territory  of  Woolley,  eieept  the  land  in 
"  Wlreley  Horehouse,"  for  which  thej  paj  onnuallj  2$,  3d.  for  all 
Mrrice,  as  appears  in  a  certain  quit  claim  bj  Thomas  his  father  to  the  said 
Abbot  and  oonrent.  Witneased  bj  "  Dominis  Willelmo  Scot,  Briano  de 
TbomhiUe,  Henrico  de  Sotebille,  milidbus,  Thoma  de  Stayntone,  Hugono 
de  Brereslej,  Johanne  de  Stajntone,  Lanreneio  de  Stajntone,  et  Thoma  de 
Stayntone,  filiis  Thome  de  Stajntone,  et  lUUs." 

Appended  by  a  parchment  label  is  a  fragment  of  a  seal  of  dark  green 
wax,  of  pointed-oTat  form,  about  1}  inch  in  width;  the  device  appears  to 
hare  be«i  an  ecclesiastical  figure  standing,  holding  in  his  right  band  a 
crosier,  and  in  his  left  a  closed  book  against  his  breast ;  on  each  side  is 
suspended  an  eacotcheon  charged  with  a  lion  rampant ;  the  ground  ia 
diapered.  Of  the  legend  oolj  the  letters  '  -  eu.  -  '  remain.  On  the 
reverse  ia  ui  impression  of  a  counterseal,  probablj  the  abbot's  Mcretum,  of 
oral  form,  about  f  ineh  in  length ;  the  device,  a  gem,  poosibly  antique,  is  a 


Sotl  ol  Bjlimd  Abbgj. 
Tntu  flD  LiB)V*ulaa  aippcMdM  to  m  ioenrntmi  u  WooUry  Pu^  TnlukirT. 

bull ;  the  legend  is — 'ovtovtakitebal  :  * — No  perfect  impression  of  any 
seal  of  Bytand  Abbey  appears  to  be  known.  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
Monaaticon  a  mutilated  impression  is  mentioned,  of  which  the  device  seems 
to  have  been  an  abbot  with  a  crouer  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other  ; 
of  the  legend  no  more  remained  than  ■  ■  •  ■  abb&tis  *  SE  '  BEL  '  '  '  '  It 
was  appended  to  a  deed  without  date,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Hon.  Angl,  vol.  v.  p.  345.  We 
on  indebted  to  Ur.  Wentworth  for  an  impression  of  another  seal,  probably 

*  The  counter  wal  of  which  ws  have  found  in  Suffolk,  and  exhibited  by  the 

here  an  improuioii  wu  doubtleu  ons  of  Ul«  Mvqui«  of  Northampton.     Mr.  C. 

the  iateraatiog  elui  of  seBla,  ooiuiitiog  BoJoh  Smith  hu  giTSn  a  very  ourious 

ofanUqua  or  mediBral  gema  let  in  ia-  memoir    on    mediasial   aeals   set   with 

■cribed  rims  of  Bilvsr  or   other   metal.  analenC      gemt,      Collectanoa     Antiqua, 

Bxamplaa    have    bsan    noticed  in  tbia  vol.  iv.  p.  6S,  whste  numeiuus  ezomplea 

Journal,   vol.  ill   p.  TS,  cepecially  one  are  figured. 
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of  the  same  abbey,  noir  detached,  of  which  the  device  appear*  to  haTo 
beeo  an  ecoleuaetical  figure  etaadiog,  betireeii  two  eacntcheoaa  eack 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant.  The  dimanuoaa,  form,  and  general  deaign 
appear  to  hare  been  rerj  like  those  of  the  seal  aboTe  described,  but  it  is 
evidentlj  fnim  a  different  matrix,  and  Uiere  is  no  oounterseal.  Two  coats 
bare  been  assigned  to  Byland  Abbej,  namely,  gulea  a  lion  rampant  argent 
debruiaed  with  a  crosier  in  bend  sinister  or  ;  and  quart^ly  gules  and 
argent  a  crosier  in  bend  d«xter  or.  The  former  was  doubtless  the  coat  of 
the  founder  Eoger  de  Mowbray  differenced  with  a  crosier  ;  which  addition 
does  not  appear  upon  either  of  the  seals  seat  by  Ifr.  Wentworth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  legend  upon  the  tecr«tutn  used  by  tiie  Abbot 
of  Byland,  as  abore  described,  supplies  another  examjde  of  the  mysterious 
talismanio,  or  pbylacteric,  inscriptionB  which  hare  been  noticed  in  former 
rolumes  of  this  Journal,  as  occurring  upon  personal  ornaments,  brooches, 
and  rings,  moatlj  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Such  object*  appear  to  hare 
been  regarded  as  endued  with  certain  physical  qualities  ;  they  were 
designated  "  medicinable,''  or  "  virtuoti,"  and  they  were  probably  held  in 
considerable  estimation. 

The  particular  formula  which  here  oconrs  has  hem  frequency  noticed 
upon  finger-rings,  engraved  upon  tiie  hoop,  but  we  do  not  recall  any 
eianiple  of  its  use  as  the  legend  on  a  seal.  Of  the  former,  we  may  cite  a 
ring  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  jii.  p.  267,  found  at  Bredioot,  Worcester- 
shire, and  inscribed —  +  TBBBALOTTHaTTSAiri ;  another  found  in  Rocking- 
ham Forest,  described  ibid.  p.  358,  and  bearing  the  legend —  +  otttt  : 
avm  :  UADBOB  :  adkos,  and  on  the  inner  side —  tsrob  :  cdkos  :  thebil  ; 
also  a  third,  found  on  the  Glamorganshire  coast,  and  inscribed —  +  thbbal 
.  OTT  .  QTiTAHi.  Several  other  nags  vrith  the  like  mysterious  inscriptions 
might  be  enumerated,  and  they  were  probably  regarded  as  charms  against 
cramp,  the  falling  sickness,  and  other  disorders.  On  a  silver  ring-fibula 
in  Mr,  Waterlon's  collection  the  following  occurs,  with  other  mysterious 
inscriptions,  in  niello (-  ovofivoBALTB&asi  alpoa  kt  -  to.  It  was  ob- 
tained at  Florence.  Among  physical  charms  in  an  English  medical  MS. at 
Stockholm,  and  published  in  the  Archnologta,  vol.  zxz.  p.  390,  a  formula 
hearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  above  cited  is  given  aa  of  virtue 
against  toothache — "  for  peynys  in  theth." 

In  a  volume  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Canterbury, 
entitled — "  Liber  Majoris  Voluminis  Secretonun "  (marked  B.  8.),  the 
following  curious  prescription  is  preserved : 

"Fro  Spasmo. — Accipe   unam   cedulam  pergameni,  et  scribe  prime 

ugonm  crucis,  boo  mode    ,i  lu     Deuade  scribe  bee  nomina  sic, — 

"  +  Thobal  +  Quthe  +  Gathanay  +  in  nomine  patris  -I-  et  filij  -f  et 
spiritus  sancti  amen  +  IKc  naearenns  -|-  Haria  +  Johannes  +  Michael 
+  Oahriel  +  Rapael  +  Verbum  caro  factum  est  +. 

"  Postea  olaudatur  ista  cedula  ad  modnm  unius  litere  ita  ut  non  leviter 
poisit  aperiri.  Qui  vero  super  se  istud  carmen  honeste  et  reverenter  por- 
taverit  in  dra  omntpotentis  nomine,  et  crediderit,  sine  dubio  a  ipasmis 
salvus  erit.  Istud  carmen  habeator  in  magnam  reverentiam  propter  deum 
qui  virtutem  dedit  verbis,  lapidibus,  et  herbia  ;  et  secrete  servetur  ne  omnea 
noscant  hoc  carmen,  ne  forte  virtutem  a  deo  datam  amittet." 
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It  alioiild  be  obBairod  that  the  crostea  in  thta  singtilar  pb/aiul  formuU 
are  ttltenialelj  rubricated  and  coloured  blue  ;  in  form  thejr  are  eimilu'  to 
that  abofe  figured.  We  are  not  aware  that  thii  leartlum  haa  been  cited  in 
any  noticea  of  the  chutus  and  mjaterious  phjlocteric  earmino  bo  much  in 
Togue  in  medisval  times.  AnoUier  formula  in  the  same  MS.  giTea  the 
word"  Thebel,"  in  direc^na  for  the  invocation  of  good  angela ;  it  ia 
entitled  "  Angelicum  Tolumen  de  proprio  angelo." 

With  the  docutneata  already  no^ced  we  have  received  bj  Ur.  Went- 
worth 'a  kindness  the  following,  of  aomewhat  later  date,  and  relating  to 
property  in  the  Weat  Biding  of  Torkahire,  between  Leeda  and  Bradford. 
It  maj  be  regarded  with  intereat  on  account  of  the  diatlnguiahed  personage, 
HumphiT  the  Good  Dube  of  Qloueeater,  whoae  name  here  ooourt  aa  one 
of  the  ^ofieeB  of  Margaret  BollTng  of  Wadlandea,  a  place  now  called 
Woodland  Hall,  near  Bradford.  Of  her  history  or  connexion  with  the 
parties  here  named,  Ur.  Wentworth  has  not  supplied  particulars. 

Deed  dated  at  Wadlandes,  10  August,  II  Hen.  YI.  {i..  d.  1433) 
wherebjr  Margaret  BoUjng  granted  to  Humphry,  Duke  of  Glauceater,  John 
Iierenthoip,  sen.,  John  Lerenthorp,  jun.,  John  Kjng,  vicar  of  Halifax, 
Robert  Sroune,  parson  of  Kighlej,  Cristopher  Spenser,  esq.,  Robert 
Inskipe,  vicar  of  Calverlej,  Richard  Willesthorpe,  and  John  Bissheworthe, 
all  her  estate  in  all  landa  and  tenements,  rents  and  Bervices,  in  Calverley, 
Parsley,  Fudsey,  Wadlandea,  and  Eccleshille,  which  she  lately  had  of  the 
feoffment  of  Thomas  Thornoor  her  father  ;  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  aervicea  therefore  due  and  of 
right  accuatomed ;  upon  condition  that  the  Duke,  tui.,  or  (»ie  of  them, 
should  reinfeoff  her  and  her  heira,  or  perform  the  will  of  her  or  of  her  heirs 
in  any  other  manner  when  they  had  notice  thereof ;  with  a  power  of 
re-entry  to  her  and  her  heirs  in  case  the  said  Duke,  &c.,  should  refuse  ao 
to  do.    Witneaaed  by  "  Waltero  Calverley  armigero  (Johanno  ....  Henrico 

grated),  Roberto  BoUyng,  Willelmo  Rotheley,  et  aliia  (Willelmo  de 

Levanthorpe  ....  Jobanne  de  UiUe  de  Wulstone,  interlined). "  Appended 
by  a  parchment  label  is  a  small  circular  seal  of  red  wai,  j  in.  diam.  ;  the 
device  ia  an  M.  rudely  eiecuted.  A    W. 
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December  7, 1860. 
OoTATins  MoROAR,  Esq.,  U.P.,  Vice-Freud  eat,  in  the  Chair. 

Oh  occasion  of  the  opening  Meeting  of  another  Session,  Ur.  Uorgan 
obserTed  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  offering  a  passing  alluaion  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  participated,  amongst  many  friends  whom  he 
now  saw  before  him,  in  the  cordial  recaption  given  to  tlie  Inatitnte  at  the 
Annaal  Meeting  in  Qloucestershire.  The  retrospect  of  that  pleaaant 
gathering  renewed  his  impression  in  regard  to  the  raluable  results  with 
which  it  had  been  attended,  in  the  elucidation  of  local  subjects  of  great 
hialorical  and  archsBOlogical  interest,  to  which  attention  Lad  been  drawn  in 
the  ezcursions,  and  through  the  valuable  memoirs  read  on  the  occasion  by 
Professor  Willis,  Dr.  Guest,  Professor  Westmacott,  tbe  Rev.  0.  H.  Harta- 
home,  Mr.  Powell,  Dr.  Ormerod,  tho  Rev.  S.  Ljsons,  with  other  talented 
fellow  labonrers  in  the  field  of  archsological  investigation,  through  whose 
co-operation  at  Gloucester  a  fresh  and  important  light  had  been  thrown 
upon  many  subjects  of  local  historjr  and  antiquities.  Of  the  Temporarj 
Moseum,  which  had  been  more  than  usually  attractive  and  composed  in  great 
part  of  objects  of  local  interest,  a  detailed  Catalogue  would  soon  be  pub- 
lished. After  some  mention  of  the  encouraging  prospects  presented  to  the 
Society  at  Peterborough,  the  place  selected  for  their  next  annual  aasemblj, 
Mr.  Morgan  then  aoDounood  that,  at  the  desire  of  many  members,  and 
eacourEiged  bj  the  gratification  expressed  on  occasion  of  tbe  Special  Exhi- 
bitions at  some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  during  the  last  Session,  it  bad 
been  determined  to  select  special  subjects  for  illustration  at  three  of  the 
meetings  in  the  ensuing  year,  in  alternate  months.  The  subjects  primosed 
were — Antiquities  of  Bronse — Ancient  Tissues,  Embroideries  and  Book- 
bindings,— and  lastly,  for  the  June  Meeting,  Qeras  and  Intaglios-  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  pleased  to  offer,  with  very 
gratifying  liberality,  to  entrust  a  selection  from  the  invaluable  filenhmm 
Collection  of  Antique  Sphragistic  Art  to  enrich  the  Series. 

Mr.  J.  T.  BufiHT  fit  Peniance,  author  of  two  interesdng  volumes  on  the 
Wayside  Crosses,  inscribed  slabs,  and  early  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  com- 
municated an  account  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  village  near  Penzance. 
It  is  printed  in  this  volume,  p.  39. 

Mr.  Jakes  Yates  offered  some  observations  on  cromlechs  in  Cornwall, 
locally  termed  Quoits  ;  he  presented  to  the  Society  drawings  executed  by 
himself  on  a  large  scale,  representing  the  following  remarkable  examples  ; 
ChQn  Quoit,  on  a  tumulus  near  Chfln  Castle  (figured  in  Lysons'  Cornwall, 
pi.  xIL) ;    tbo  Trevehe  Stone,  a  cromlech  of  Large  dimensions,  1^  mile  N. 
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of  SL  Clear ;  also  tlie  cpomleoli  on  the  hills  between  Maidstone  and 
Rochester,  in  Kent,  known  us  Kits-Cottj  House.  Notices  of  stone  monu- 
ineatB  of  this  detcription  in  Cornwall  are  gtren  bf  Bcrlase,  pp.  230,  287  ; 
LjBODB,  p.  cciii.  ;  and  in  the  Archnologia,  to!,  ziv.  p.  228. 

Dr.  Charltoit,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle, 
sent  the  following  particulars  relating  to  a  discOTer;  of  iron  weapons  at 
Little  Greencroft,  near  Lanchester,  Durham,  of  whieh  a  drawing  was 
exhibited.  The  objects  were  described  as  of  a  miseellaaeous  character. 
They  were  discorered  in  the  bank  of  a  rivnlet,  by  a  man  who  was  fishing. 
Their  position  was  about  fonr  feet  below  the  present  surface ;  and  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  obeernng  one  of  the  aiea  sticking  out  of  the  bank. 
All  the  articles  are  of  iron,  eighteen  in  number;  they  eonsist  of  two  swords, 
one  broad  double-edged  sword,  with  the  hilt  perfect ;  the  other,  much  corroded, 
bwng  single-edged,  and  ornamented  down  the  blade.  Of  axes,  there  are 
f<mr,  three  of  them  similar  in  form,  but  different  in  siie.  There  are  fonr 
scythes  ;  a  doable-beaded  pick,  like  the  ordinary  miner's  pick,  but  smaller ; 
a  single-headed  mattock;  two  other  implements,  also  a  pike  head,  a  ring  of 
tronlikethat  of  a  bridle  bit,  and  the  remains  of  a  buckle.  These  are  the  whole 
of  the  objects  discorered,  as  it  is  beUered,  except  one  other  aze-head.  The 
large  sword,  which  has  Buffered  only  in  a  slight  degree,  from  corrosion,  and  at 
first  ught  ai^ieara  more  like  broose  than  iron,  is  34i  inches  in  total  length. 
The  hUt,  from  the  cross-piece  to  the  extremity,  6  inches  ;  the  blade,  which 
taper*  gradually  to  a  point,  is  2^  inches  at  its  broadest  part  near  the  hilt ; 
two  diaUnct  ribs  run  down  the  blade  at  about  half  an  inch  from  either  edge. 
The  cross-guard  is  eresoent-shaped,  its  end  projecting  about  half-an-inch 
from  the  blade,  and  the  hilt  is  mounted  with  a  piece  of  similar  form,  within 
the  curve  of  which  is  a  knob,  forming  a  aubstitute  for  a  pomel.  The  second 
Bwerd  is  of  iron,  without  the  hilt,  and  greatly  corroded ;  its  length  is  about 
SO  inches,  of  which  the  blade  measures  about  26  inches.  Itisgingle-edged, 
and,  along  the  blade,  in  two  lines,  runs  an  inlaid  ornament,  apparently  of 
alternate  copper  and  gold  threads.  From  indications  in  some  ports  of  the 
Hade,  it  would  appear  that  on  one  side  only  of  the  blade  tltis  line  was 
double.  One  of  the  axes,  possibly  that  called  "  Taper-ni  "  in  documents, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  axes  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  but  it  is  straight, 
not  onrred  as  in  those  specimens.  The  other  three  axes,  one  large,  and  two 
smaller,  have  long  blades  extended  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  haft 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  blade  of  the  largest  measures  12  inches  in 
the  cutting-edge.  The  matlock  and  pick  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
other  two  implements  are  formed  of  bars  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter, 
square,  and  terminating  in  the  one  instance  in  a  spear  point  at  one  end,  and 
gouge-shaped,  or  rather  spoon-shaped,  at  the  other.  The  second  about  18 
inches  long,  p<nnted  at  one  end,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  other,  The  fonr 
seylhes  are  almost  alike  ;  the  blade  straight,  with  a  right-angled  crook  to 
attach  it  to  the  handle];  each  blade  is  about  16  inches  long,  by  half-an-inch 
in  breadth.  The  iron  ring  and  buckle  may  hare  formed  portions  of  horae- 
fnmiture.  "  In  endeaTonring  to  assign  a  date  and  a  period  for  these 
articles,"  Dr.  Charlton  observed,  "  the  peculiar  form  of  the  swords  and  axes 
will  be  of  material  assistance.  Though  found  in  the  rioinity  of  the  Roman 
camp  at  Lanchester,  they  do  not  resemble  Roman  arms.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  swords  were  long  and  broad,  like  that  before  us,  but  they  hod 
hardly  any  cross-piece ;  and  in  no  instance,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  a 
hilt  been  discovered  of  the  peculiar  shape  here  found.     The  bronze  swords. 
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preserved  in  the  RojtaI  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  considered  ta  of  the 
He&then  period,  and  belonging  to  the  so-called  Bronze  Age,  are  of  this 
fiuhion.  Among  many  examples  figured  in  Uie  Atlas  of  Northern  Archeo- 
logy, there  are  manj  with  the  crescent-shaped  cross-piece,  and  some  with 
the  rererted  crescent  at  the  eztreroity  of  the  hilt.  It  maj  be  urged  that 
most  of  these  sirords  are  of  bronie,  while  this  is  of  iron.  Granting  tbis,  we 
may  observe  that  the  iron  swords  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Viking^  in 
Norway,  with  gold  bracelets  and  coins  of  the  later  Roman  and  Byiantine 
emperors,  are  of  similar  fashion.  The  iron  axes,  too,  and  especially  the 
supposed  taper.aie,  which  has  been  described,  resemble  tiiose  of  Norway. 
The  scythes  are  the  same  io  form  as  those  now  used  in  Norway.  There  are 
many  ancient  scythes  of  this  type  in  the  Christiania  Uiueum.  In  Norway, 
it  may  he  observed,  iron  seems  to  take  the  place  of  bronze,  the  latter  metal 
being  of  rare  ocenrrence.  The  straight,  oofr«dged  blade  with  the  inlaid 
pattern,  is  not  so  easily  assigned  t  suoh  weapons  hsring  been  found  in 
France,  and  near  the  Rhine,  but  they  are  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
of  the  South  of  England.  As  to  the  other  implements,  they  present  no 
eharacteiistic  features.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  more  perfect  sword 
is  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  and  that  the  iron  axes  and  scythes  may  be 
from  the  same  locality  On  the  other  hand,  the  sword  may  have  been 
wrested  from  the  band  of  a  Norse  Viking,  and  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in 
some  Saion  churl's  family  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Danish  and  Norse  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  In  a  sadden 
inonrsion  these  weapons  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  the  premature  death  of  their  owner  may  have  caused  the  place  of  con- 
cealment to  be  forgotten.  It  is  probable  Uiat  we  have  here  a  relic  of  that 
turbulent  period  when  the  Norseman  rode  triumphant  on  the  waves  along 
cur  eastern  coast,  landing  to  spoil  the  inhabitants,  and  to  bum  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  when  the  very  name  of  the  Dane  created  terror  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

Ur.  A.  W.  Frahks  remarked  that,  among  the  very  ourions  weapons  and 
implements  described  by  Dr.  Charlton,  the  sword  first  noticed  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  type  called  Norwegian,  of  which  two  examples  are  in  the  British 
Ifuseum,  one  of  them  found  in  Norfolk,  the  other  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Witham  in  Lincolnshire  ;  it  appears  probable  that  they  may  have  been  the 
weapons  of  the  Danes,  but  tney  may  andoubtedly  have  been  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  The  long  single-edged  blade  is  a  weapon  of  great  rarity  in 
England,  although  comparatively  common  in  France,  and  poesibly  of  the 
kind  designated  the  cuUer  validitt  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  inlaid  orna- 
ment very  rarely  occurs  ;  a  blade  in  the  British  Museum,  with  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  threads  thus  inserted,  supplies,  however,  evidence  of  the  use  of 
suoh  weapons  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  it  bears  an  alphabet  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes,  with  the  name  Beognoth.  Other  specimens  of  weapons  of  this  class 
are  amongst  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  collections,  now  in  the  Museum.  There 
are  no  examples  of  the  rare  hatchet  resembling  those  found  at  Greencrofti 

The  various  types  of  iron  swords  and  of  axes  of  the  ante-Norman  period, 
found  in  England,  are  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  Treatise  on 
Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  31 — 48,  where 
references  are  given  to  other  publications.  The  long  single-edged  blade 
appears  to  resemble  that  regarded  by  the  Abbd  Cochet  and  other  anti- 
quaries as  the  Frankish  tcramata*ut,  but  its  length  is  much  greater. 
A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  knife-sword,  which  when  perfect  was  nearly 
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of  the  Bam«  length  »■  tbat  deurib«d  b;  Dr.  ChkHton,  is  figured  in  Mr. 
BoMh  Smith's  CoUe  otaoea  Antiqua.  toI.  ii.,  p.  245  ;  it  was  found  in  the 
Thamea,  aa  was  als  o  another  of  somewhat  different  type,  mesauring 
34  inches  without  the  handle,  which  is  wanting.  The  blades  are  deeply 
grooved  on  both  sides,  as  is  usually  the  ease  witli  the  examples,  of  smaller 
dimensions,  found  on  the  continent.  Sea  the  A.hh6  Gochet's  SSpultwe$ 
OauloUei,  &c.,  p.  209.  The  inlaid  omament  in  double  lines  uiran  tlie 
blade  found  at  Qreencroft  appear*  to  be  a  braid  of  wires  of  three  metals, 
gold,  silrer,  and  oopper{!),  intertwined  or  plaited  together  and  hammered 
into  the  groores  ;  the  entire  surface  of  the  weapon,  and  also  that  of  the 
sword  before  described,  is  furrowed  with  wavy  lines,  like  a  Damascus  blade, 
reminding  ns  of  that  mentioned  in  Beowulf  as  the  "coatlieBt  of  irons, 
variegated  like  a  snake."  The  aiei  are  very  remarkable ;  they  are  of 
Prankish  type,  designated  by  the  Abb^  Cochot  hachei  d  lame  ouverte,  of 
which  he  figures  a  specimen  in  his  work  before  cited,  p.  207;'  and  he 
states  that  hatchets  of  precisely  similar  fashion  were  exhibited  amongst  the 
objects  from  Denmark  in  the  Expotilion  at  Paris  in  1855.  The  disoovery 
communicated  by  Dr.  Charlton  preseaU  many  interesting  and  uncommon 
features  ;  we  hope  that  it  may  be  fully  recorded  in  the  Archeologia 
^liaoa. 

Ma.  C.  3.  Gbeates,  Q.C,  gave  the  following  account  of  a  sepuiohrat 
mound  lately  examined  by  him  in  Derbyshire :  "  On  Not.  7,  I  opened  a 
barrow  in  the  parish  of  Bradley  near  Ashbomo  ;  it  measured  about  30 
yards  in  diamel«r,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  about  6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  natural  soil.  I  opened  a  trench  15  yards  long  and  4  feet  wide 
across  the  centre  of  the  mound  i  after  the  trench  had  been  sunk  2  feet 
deep,  charcoal  and  wood^uhes  were  found  in  several  places,  and  occasionally 
a  pebble  which  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  fire.  When  the  surface  of 
the  natural  soil  was  reached,  a  thin  layer  of  wood-ashes  was  found  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  trench,  and  a  single  small  fragment  of  bone.  Think- 
ing It  possible  that  the  oentre  of  the  barrow  might  have  been  missed,  I  had 
two  other  trenches  begun  from  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  first  trench, 
and,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  first  cutting,  an  urn  was  speedily  dis- 
covered. It  was  aeoidentally  struck  by  a  spade,  and  a  fragment  fell  out 
tngether  with  bone-ashM  and  a  piece  of  raoUl,  All  our  endeavours  proved 
ooaTailing  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  urn  without  further  damage.  It 
appeared  to  be  about  18  inches  high  and  15  wide,  formed  of  coarse  ware  ; 
black  in  the  inside  and  red  on  the  outside.  Tho  lower  part  is  perfectly 
plain,  but  a  pattern,  two  or  mora  inches  broad,  of  scored  sigzag  lines,  runs 
round  the  upper  part  of  it  immediately  below  tho  mouth.  It  stood  upright 
on  the  natural  ground,  and  around  it  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  wood- 
ashes  than  anywhere  else  ;  it  seemed  as  if  these  had  either  been  thrown  upon 
the  um,  or  were  the  remains  of  wood  burnt  over  it  after  it  was  placed  there ; 
tliis  inferenoB  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  around 
was  looser  tlian  in  other  parts  of  the  mound.  The  urn  was  full  of  pieces  of 
calcmed  bone  and  wood-ashes.  The  fragments  of  bone  consisted  of  parts 
of  a  rib,  of  the  skull,  and  the  round  ends  of  leg  or  thigh  bones ;  they  were 
much  boney-cembed.     The  whole  was  perfectly  dry,  nolwilhstandiug  the 

'  See  Qorraan  speoimonn,  in  Bonio  de-      taf.  T,  0%.  11;   nnd  Hewitt's  Arrai  and 
groasimlUrtothosa  found  St  Qreaocrofc.       Armjur,  yi   vii   6g  5 
Liodenschoiit,    AltorthflinBr,   Hofc    11, 
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ninj  seuon  ;  uid,  sa  the  sitDBtion  ia  elsTftted  and  oeturatlj  dry,  the  pro- 
bability ia  that  atl  had  remained  in  the  same  at&te  from  the  time  of  the 
deposit.  The  piece  of  metal  lay  nearly  if  not  quite  at  the  top,  inside  of  the 
um.  It  bad  wood-sabea  and  piecea  of  bone  adhering  to  both  ita  aidea,  and 
was  encruated  with  s  coating  of  a  Tery  bright  light  green  colour,  which  baa 
become  dull  by  eipoaure.  The  broader  end  ia  rounded  ;  diameter  about  1{ 
inch  ;  it  baa  three  riveta  through  it,  atill  in  their  placea  near  the  lower 
margin,  and  which  project  on  both  aidea  of  the  blade.  It  apparently 
tapered  towards  the  other  end  ;  but  it  ia  no  corroded  that  ita  shape  cannot 
be  accurately  diatinguiahed.  The  length  is  about  2^  inches.  The  barrow 
was  formed  of  earth,  with  a  few  pebbloa.  There  were  layers  of  soil  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  trench  regularly  atratified,  one  over  another ; 
tbeae  were  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth,  the  earth  of  which  the  whole  waa 
eompoaed  waa  of  better  quality  than  the  surrounding  landa  ;  indeed  so 
good  that  it  wilt  make  ejcollent  dreaaing.  There  is  no  caiity  apparent 
from  which  the  material  might  hare  been  taken ;  and  the  inference  may 
be  admiesible  that  the  mound  was  formed  of  thick  paring!  of  the  adjacent 
Borface,  possibly  with  ling  or  heather  growing  on  it. 

"Thua  the  good  quality  of  the  soil  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  Tegetable  matter  in  it,  and  thick  lods  of  turf  might  easily  be  laid,  in  strata, 
BO  as  to  present  the  appearance  which  has  been  described.  On  the  same 
day  I  opened  another  barrow  alMnit  100  yards  distant.  Thia  had  probably 
been  of  the  same  sise  as  the  other ;  but  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated 
bating  been  nnder  the  plough  for  many  years,  the  summit  had  been  gra- 
dually lowered.  Having  ascertained  the  middle  of  it,  I  opened  a  circular 
hole  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  nothing  was  discoTered  excepting  charred 
wood  and  ashes.  The  soil  was  looeer  and  not  ao  good  aa  in  the  other 
harrow,  and  there  were  no  laywa  of  earth  apparent,  nor  any  depoait  of 
wood-aahes  on  the  natural  aoil.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  barrow 
had  been  previously  opened.  It  may  deserve  mention  that  the  place  where 
these  barrows  are  situated  seems  to  have  been  known  as  '  Brunt  Wood.' 

"  About  thirty-five  yeara  ago  an  iron  apear-head  waa  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  the  field  where  this  barroir  ia  aituated.  It  is  possible  that  some 
conflict  may  have  occurred  at  the  place  ;  the  character  of  the  ground  ia 
conaiatent  with  that  suppositjon,  the  lands  fells  considerably  from  the 
barrowB  in  every  direction,  except  towards  the  East,  and  there  ia  a  brook 
and  boggy  ground  on  the  west  and  south." 

The  relics  brought  for  examination  by  the  kindneaa  of  Ur.  GreareB,  and 
which  he  stated  bis  intention  to  present  to  the  British  Museum,  appeared 
sufficient  to  ahow  that  the  interment  at  Bradley  was  of  the  same  period 
and  character  as  the  barrow-burials  which  have  been  examined  in  Derby- 
shire by  Hr.  Bateman  and  by  other  antiquariea  from  time  to  time.  It  ia  to 
be  regretted  that  the  fragments  of  the  nm  disinterred  hy  Hr.  Oreaves 
proved  insufficient  to  determine  its  form  ;  the  cinerary  urns,  however,  of 
the  locality  are  well  illustrated  in  Hr.  Bateman 's  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Derbyshire.  The  occurrence  of  pebbles  in  sepulchral  mounds  ia  repeatedly 
mentioned  ;  in  one  instance  the  pebble  of  quarts  had  apparently  been 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  Bronte  blades,  supposed  to  have  been 
daggers,  or  the  heads  of  lances,  have  been  occasionally  found  ;  several 
apecimena  are  preserved  in  Hr.  Bateman 's  interesting  Museum  at  Yolgrave 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  but  tliey  have  usually  accompanied  interments  mode 
without  cremaUon. 
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'  Itr.  HOROAir  gave  &  short  notice  of  a  similar  exploration  Utelj  made 
under  bia  direction  at  Penhow,  HonmouthBhira.  Tbe  sepulcbral  mound  in 
this  inatanoe  in  situated  near  a  Terj  remarkable  spring  of  water,  whicb 
gushes  forth  from  the  soil  in  a  copious  stream.  The  barrow  measured  about 
110  feet  in  diameter,  9  feet  high.  On  cutting  a  wide  trench  across  it, 
regular  strata  of  fine  loam  were  apparent,  taken  probably  from  the  adjacent 
ground  ;  no  remains  of  bones  or  anj  charred  wood  were  found  ;  a  bronse 
blade  or  dagger  was  brought  to  light,  also  the  moietj  of  a  whetstone, 
and  numarous  flint  flakes  or  chippings,  which  were  brouf^t  for  inspection, 

Mr.  W.  BuBOBB  brought  also,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tkornburjr, 
tome  similar  relics  found  in  a  barrow  on  the  Wiltahire  Downs,  opened  during 
the  prerions  summer.  He 
autted  that  two  imperfectly 
baked  urns  were  broaght  to 
light,  of  which  one  was 
found  inrerted  upon  the 
other,  and  conttuning  a 
quantity  of  calcined  bones ; 
among  these  lay  a  smalt 
bronxe  blade,  possibly  an 
arrow-head;  a  diminutive 
piece,  probably  a  riTel,  was 
^so  found,  la  one  of  the 
mounds  examined  by  Hr. 
Arthur  TroUope  at  Breugh- 
ton  in  Lineolnshire,  in  1850, 
as  related  in  this  Journal, 
Tol.  viii.  p.  344,  a  pur  of 
nms  was  found,  one  being 
inrerted  within  the  other, 
as  here  figured  (see  wood- 
cut). The  larger  um  was 
Dearly  filled  with  burnt 
bones,  with  which  lay  a 
fragment  of  flint  and  a  small 
bronie  blade  or  point  for  an 
arrow.  The  occurrence  of 
such  an  object,  as  also  of 
an    am    thus    covered    by 

another    vessel,     in    lieu    of  CUunuy  Dm*  found  is  Uneoliuhin 

being    iarert«d    as    mostly  ui^iitoiik.iM».r  u™.  uto. 

fonnd,  is  very  unnsual ;  an  example  in  perfect  state,  from  another  county, 
may  be  interesting  to  some  readers,  for  comparison  with  the  deposit  found 
in  Wiltshire. 

The  Rev.  Qbstillb  J.  Chester  sent  a  notice  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  vessel  of  reddish  ware,  near  Sheffield,  containing  denarii  of  several 
emperors.  The  vase  was  found  a  few  weeks  previously  by  some  labourers 
^igg'i>g  ■>■  waste  ground  east  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoinshire  railway.  The  coins  had  apparently  been  long 
in  circulation  ;  those  seen  by  Mr.  Cheater  comprised  1  of  Vitellius,  5  of 
Vespasian,  1  of  Trajan,  6  of  Hadrian,  3  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Some  others 
were  not  to  be  identified.     It  was  stated  that  the  urn  contained  also  silver 
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coias  of  Hftrk  Abtonjr,  Otbo,  Iincills,  and  CHapina.  The  UQmber  of  coina 
found  wu  about  100,  but  Mr.  Cbaater  remarked  tbat  the  recent  promul- 
fcationa  hj  the  police  authoriticB  of  a  change  in  regard  to  "TrcsBure 
Trore,"  haa  had  the  effect  of  making  persone  warj  in  making  known  their 
purcbaaea.  There  ia  no  Koman  Camp  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  neaxeet  being  that  between  Tinalej  and  Rotherham,  and  diatant  about 
fire  miles.  It  ia,  howeter,  worthj  of  remark  that  a  street,  on  the  hill 
whereon  the  old  pariah  Church  of  Sheffield  ia  placed,  is  called  Campo  Lane, 
and  this  name  may  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some  Bomaa  entrench- 
ment at  the  junction  of  the  Sbeaf  with  the  Dun.  Thia  aupposition  maj 
be  corroborated  bj  the  tradition  that  the  only  Roman  remains  diacorered 
within  the  town  of  Sheffield  were  found  immediately  below  Campo  Lane, 
and  between  it  and  the  ri?Dr. 

Mr.  A1.HEBT  Wit  gare  a  short  notice  of  a  dish  or  baem  of  brass, 
eograred  curiously  with  mytliological  subjects.  It  waa  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Serem,  in  1824,  in  forming  piers  for  a  bridge  at  the  Haw  Passage, 
between  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  It  measures  lOg  in.  in  diameter, 
and  Ig  in.  in  depth.  It  is  eugrSTed  with  the  foUowieg  aubjectH  : — In  the 
central  compartment,  which  is  circular  and  hammered  up  so  as  to  form  a 
slight  boss,  is  represented  the  death  of  Nisua,  king  of  Megara,  by  the 
treachery  of  bis  daughter  Scjlla,  who  cuts  off  his  golden  lock  to  ensure 
conqueat  to  Minos,  the  invader  of  his  realm.  Around  this  are  six  circular 
compartments,  in  which  appear — the  rape  of  Ganymede  ;  Ganymede  offi- 
ciating as  cupbearer  at  a  banquet  of  the  Gods  ;  Orpheus  entreating  Proser- 
pine to  liberate  Eurydice  from  the  infernal  shades  ;  Orpheus  looking  back 
at  Burydice,  who  is  seised  and  dragged  back  to  the  regions  of  death  ; 
Ceres  sending  forth  Triptotemus  to  instruct  famiahed  mankind  in  the  opero- 
tiona  of  agriculture  ;  and,  lastly,  Triptolemus,  mounted  on  a  dragon, 
scattering  seed-com  oxer  the  earth.  Around  each  of  the  seven  circles  is 
inscribed  an  hexameter  line,  explaining  the  subject  represented,  and  in 
each  intervening  space  is  introduced  a  cherub,  a  oimbed  bead  with  four 
wings.  An  inscription,  engraved  on  the  under  side,  states  that  thia  dish, 
found  as  above  described,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Hawkins  of  the  finder, 
Ben  Jones,  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  the  foundations.  At 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  lived  at  the  Haw,  the  dish  waa 
purchased  by  Mr.  Williams,  bookseller,  at  Cheltenham,  for  about  20 
guineas,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  present  possessor,  W.  Lawrence  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  was  exhibited.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
covery was  published,  with  a  plate,  in  Monthly  Vsg.,  April,  1825,  p.  218  ; 
It  waa  noticed  also  by  Mr.  Counsel,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol  xcir.,  ii.,  p.  164  ;  see 
also  vol.  zov.,  i,  p.  605  ;  ii.,  pp,  417,  605.  A  lithograph  of  the  original 
siie,  drawn  from  the  dish  by  F.  Wbisbaw,  was  pubiislied  by  Clark,  Birchin 
Lane,  soon  after  the  discovery.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, in  the  same  works  for  the  Haw  bridge,  and  near  the  same  part  of 
the  Severn,  a  umilar  brass  dish  bad  been  found  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first  notice  of  that  discovery  appears  to  be  a 
communication  in  Suppl.  Gent.  Mag.,  June,  1824,  vol  xciv.,  i.,  p.  627. 
The  object,  then  lately  found,  ia  described  aa  meaauring  about  12  in.  in 
diameter.  *'  On  the  inaide,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  small  circle,  in  which  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  an  upright  sitting  posture  ia  carved  out,  and  with  a 
pen  seems  in  the  act  of  tracing  the  devices  and  inscriptions,  which  are 
all  of  different  mythological  subjects,  and  wrought  in  seven  distinct  com- 
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pATtments,  in  me  of  which  is  recorded  the  birth  of  MftxiniQB,  in  another 
the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents  ia  hii  cradio,  and  in  the 
third  the  giant  Hercules  ilajing  *  dragon."  It  was  in  poateaaion  of 
the  person  who  kept  the  ferry  at  Haw  Passage,  tund  Mr.  Whishaw  pro- 
miaed  to  supply  Mr.  Urban  with  a  drawing.  At  a  later  period  U  is 
stated  to  hare  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bullinger,  landlord  of  the  Haw  Bridge 
Inn,  the  tame  pervon  possibly  who  had  previoualj  kept  the  ferry  ;  at 
his  death  it  waa  sold,  and  all  inquiries  have  been  unavailing  to  trace 
into  whoae  potaeasion  it  may  hare  come.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  two  dishes  originally  formed  a  pair,  accidentally  lost  together  in  the 
SeTorn  ;  and  that  they  were  of  the  class  of  appliancea  for  tlie  table, 
used  for  washing  hands  after  the  banquet,  called  ^cmeUtotwi,  which 
appear  always  to  be  described  by  pairs,  baeint  jwneauti,  as  they  are 
deug^ated  by  fie  Laborde,  in  whose  Qlossary,  appended  to  hie  Notice 
of  Enamela,  &e.,  la  the  LonTre,  a  foil  account  of  their  use  ia  given  under 
the  word  Badnt.  It  may  deserve  observation  that  one  of  the  pair  was 
uaually  fumiahed  with  a  little  apout,  or  "  fit&enm  pow  donner  A  la/otr," 
commonly  in  form  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  through  which  the  water, 
occasionally  prepared  with  aromatie  herbs,  was  poured  over  the  hands  into 
the  companion  boom.  The  date  of  the  curious  specimen  ezhibit«d  by  Mr- 
Lawrence  may  be  aasigned  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  deugn  appears  to 
be  of  German  character,  or  poawbly  the  baeiru  were  made  in  Flanders. 
The  details,  although  coarsely  engraved,  are  well  eipresaed,  and  the  story 
in  each  subject  ia  delineated  with  considerable  effect  and  skill. 

The  Rev.  F.  Sf  urkell  communicated  a  notice  of  a  wooden  effigy  of  an 
eeclesiaatic  in  the  church  of  Little  Leighs,  Essex,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  high  road  from  Braintree  to  Chelmsford.  This  relio  of 
monumental  sculpture,  in  a  material  not  often  employed,  had  apparently 
not  been  described  by  Uorant  or  any  other  writer.  It  is  placed  within  a 
mural  ar^ed  tomb  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  about  6  ft.  from  the 
east  end ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  church  a  projeclion  of  about  one  foot 
appears,  by  which  apace  waa  obtained  for  the  recessed  tomb.  Mr.  Spurrell 
considers  the  effigy  and  tomb  coeval,  date  about  1350  ;  the  tomb  is  an  ogee 
arch,  with  a  richly  sculptured  finial,  and  pinnacles,  with  crocketing,  foliage, 
and  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  Decorated  style.  The  material  ia 
eluneh.  Within  this  canopied  niche  Ilea  the  effigy,  which  is  of  oak,  painted 
white,  BO  aa  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  original  coloring.  The  head, 
covered  by  a  small  close-Gtting  cap,  reata  upon  a  cushion  placed  lotenge- 
wise  and  supported  by  two  figures,  now  much  mutilated,  as  are  also  some 
portions  of  the  features  ;  the  feet  reat  on  a  round  cushion  supported  by  two 
figures,  apparently  a  lamb  and  a  bear.  Tho  details  of  the  vestments  are  still 
to  be  discerned  ;  the  chasuble  has  the  orfray  which  at  lirst  sight  resemblea  a 
palltum,  oa  occasionally  to  bo  seen  in  examples  of  ecclesiastical  coatunae. 

There  is  no  evidence  or  tradition  which  may  give  a  clue  toirards  identi- 
fying the  person  here  represented  ;  it  appears  probable  that  be  was  a 
rector  of  Little  Leighs,  about  1350,  and  he  may  have  been  a  benefactor  to 
the  fabric  ;  a  decorated  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  appeuv 
to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  tomb  adjacent  to  it.  The  other  windows  in 
that  part  of  the  church  are  NonoBtt.  The  material,  however,  of  which  the 
effigy  ia  formed,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  memorial. 
Wooden  effigies  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  amongst  the 
numerous  effigies  of  stone  commemorating  persons  of  distinction  iu  church 
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or  aUto,  a  figure  of  •  fuieh  priest  ia  scarcely  if  ever  to  b«  found.  The 
peculiar  rMourcet  of  &  looalit;  were  doubtless  regarded  in  the  erection  of 
tombs,  aa  well  as  ia  architecture.  In  Essex,  where  stone  was  not  readilj 
procurable,  brick  was  much  used  ia  building.  In  that  country,  it  is  true, 
there  eust  iDan;  sepulchral  effigiea  of  stooe  brought  from  other  parts  where 
good  material  for  the  purpose  waa  found,  but  the  abseoce  of  stone  suitable 
for  sculpture  may  partly  account  for  the  existence  of  the  effigy  of  oak 
under  conaideration.  Hr.  SpiureU  remarked  that  there  may  be  other 
wooden  effigies  in  diatriota  where  stone  was  rare  aad  transport  difficult,  but 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay  very  few  are  known  to  exist,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  encourage  further  research  for  other 
examples.  In  the  north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  figure 
supposed  to  represent  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
in  1292  ;  it  ia  stated  to  be  of  cheinut,  and  it  is  in  Tery  damaged  state.  One 
of  the  best  wooden  efB^es  known  is  a  cross-legged  knight  at  AbergaTenny, 
supposed  to  portray  John  de  Haatiuga,  who  died  in  1313;  another 
example  is  the  fignre  in  Glouoester  Cathedral,  aaaigned  to  Robert  Curthose, 
son  of  William  the  Conqneror.  The  headless  wooden  figure  upon  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.  in  Westminster  Abbey  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the  list, 
since  it  is  merely  the  carcase  of  a  statue  which  waa  formed  with  silrer  gilt 
plates  overlaid  on  the  wood  ;  these  with  the  silver  head  were  stden  in  1545-6> 
Hr.  Spurrell  obserred  that  the  only  other  wooden  effigy  known  to  him  is 
that  of  a  knight  in  Elmstead  Church  in  Essex.  The  figure  at  Little 
Leighs  appears  to  be  the  only  known  example  representing  a  parish  [nest, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  well  deearving  of  notice. 

The  subject  to  which  attention  waa  thus  invited  by  Hr.  Spurrell  is  of 
interest  to  thoae  who  investigate  the  details  of  Monumental  Antiquities,  or 
the  history  of  the  sculptor's  art  in  the  middle  ages,  as  exemplified  in  this 
country.  Sepulchral  statues  of  wood,  rare  as  compared  with  those  of  stone, 
occur  in  various  localities,  and  a  list  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  as 
supplementary  to  the  notices  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ur.  Spurrell. 
The  three  wwden  effigies,  cross-legged,  at  Earls  Coloe,  in  Essex,  supposed 
to  represent  persons  of  the  de  Vere  &mily,  and  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  Friory  church,  may  first  be  mentioned.  The  wooden  figure  in  the 
north  wall  of  Messing  Church  in  the  same  county,  supposed  to  be  the 
memorial  of  the  founder,  as  stated  by  Muilman,  has,  we  apprehend,  perished 
within  recent  years  ;  it  is  reported  to  have  been  burned  by  direction  of 
some  parish  functionary.  At  Danbury  there  are  three  wooden  effigies,  in 
the  cross-legged  posture,  figured  by  Gough,  and  also  by  Strutt,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  Earls  of  Clare.  At  Little  Boden,  near  Chelmsford,  there 
are  two  wooden  effigies  of  ladies,  recumbent  on  recessed  tombs.  The 
curious  wooden  figure  described  as  formerly  to  be  seen  at  Brentwood  waa 
probably  not  monumental,  and  it  may  have  represen&d  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  patron  saint  of  the  church.  At  Auckland  St.  Andrew's, 
Durham,  Pennant  noticed  a  curious  cross-legged  efiogy,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
person  of  the  Pollard  family.  The  cross-legged  oaken  effigy  at  Chew 
Magna,  Somerset,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  158,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Blore,  whose  skilful  pencil,  and  iavaluable  stores  of  infor- 
mation regarding  monumental  antiquiiics,  have  frequently  been  made  avail- 
able, with  his  accustomed  friendly  liberality,  io  aid  of  our  researches.  To 
his  kindness  we  are  agnin  indei>ted  for  the  following  enuineration  of  monu- 
mental effigies  of  wood.     Figures  in  the  cross-legged  posture  exist  at 
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Aahwell,  Rutlandshire  ;  at  Braybrook,  Gajton,  and  at  Woodford,  Norlh< 
aroptonshire,  in  the  latter  instance  accompanied  by  a  wooden  effigj  of  a 
ladjr ;  at  Fitohford,  Sbrapihire,  where  the  peculiaritj  may  be  noticed  that 
the  tomb  aa  well  aa  the  recumbent  statue  h  of  wood,  an  eianple  possibly 
iiiii((iie ;  at  Farsfield,  Norfolk  ;  two  at  Clifton  Reynes,  Bucks,  one  of  them 
Mcompanied  by  a  female  figure  ;  and,  in  St.  Jobn'i  Church  at  Brecon,  an 
effigy  supposed  to  represent  Reginald  de  Braose.  At  Much  Uarcle,  Hereford- 
■liire,  there  is  ao  effigy,  possibly  of  »  pilgriiu,  as  has  been  supposed,  repre- 
•rateid  in  the  croaa-legged  postore.  At  Brsncepeth,  Durham,  the  effigy  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Westmorland  and  that  of  his  Countess  ;  and,  at  Stain- 
drop,  in  the  same  county,  effigies  of  another  noble  pair,  of  the  game  family. 
At  Westdown,  Deron,  the  effigy  of  John  de  Stowford,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  19  £dw.  III.  At  Clifford,  Herefordshire,  there  is  an  effigy, 
apparently  in  a  monastic  habit.  At  EngleGeld,  Berkshire,  an  effigy  of  a 
lady.  Ther«  is  a  wooden  effigy  at  Ratcliffe-on-Trcnt,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  another  is  reported  to  exist  at  Laiton,  in  the  same  county.  Bridges 
describes  ao  effigy  of  a  man  in  a  buttoned  gown,  at  Holdenby,  fiorthamptOD- 
shire,  now  lost. 

Additions  probably,  might  he  msde  to  the  above  list,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  supply  information  on  the  subject. 
In  regard  to  ue  figure  of  a  priest  at  Little  Leighs,  one  other  example  ouly 
of  a  wooden  ecclesiastical  effigy  appears  to  have  been  noticed,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Surtees  as  existing  at  Greatham,  Durham ;  it  has  been  figured 
Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1788,  pi.  1,  It  does  not  appear,  howerer,  to  represent 
an  ecelesiastic  ;  the  discorery  of  a  choltce  and  paten  in  the  tomb  may  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  supposition. 

A  series  of  large  photographic  views  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Cliurcb  were 
submitted  to  the  Meeting,  The  Institute  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  gift 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  by  whom  they  had  been  presented 
at  the  Gloucester  Ueetiug.     They  were  taken  by  Professor  Delamotte. 

fltitfquUM  nttt  OBTarU  of  art  erbibilclr. 

By  lit.  Bbaoxstone  : — Specimens  of  arrow-beads,  knives,  and  flakes  of 
flint,  from  various  localities.  Amongst  the  tatter  was  one  of  small  dimen- 
sions and  sharply  pointed,  found  lately  by  Mr,  Brackstone  on  Hampton 
Downs,  near  Bath.  It  may  have  served  to  point  a  rudely  fashioned  arrow. 
Another,  and  also  a  regularly-chipped  arrow-head  of  lozenge  shape,  were 
from  Cutterly  Clump,  Wilts,  Some  specimens  from  Co.  Antrim,  resemble 
those  figured  in  Hr.  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  lluseum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  figg.  3,  18,  but  the  latter  is  more  regularly  shaped  and  acutely 
pointed  than  the  object  exhibited.  Also  fragments  of  black  obsidian  from 
the  Island  of  Saorificios,  which  may  have  served  as  knives  or  points  for 
missile  weapons  ;  and  a  javeliu,  probably  from  New  Caledonia  or  some 
island  in  the  Faoific  {  it  was  dredged  up  in  the  Thames  in  1850,  and  may 
have  accidentally  been  thrown  out  of  some  ship.  The  point  is  of  obsidian, 
and  attached  by  a  ligature  to  the  shaft  with  some  black  resinous  substance. 

By  Mr.  W.  J,  Bermhahd  Suith  :— Specimens  of  objects  closely  re- 
sembling weapons  of  flint,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  but  tbey  are  probably  merely 
the  results  of  natural  fractures  ;  tbey  were  from  Abingdon,  Berks,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  as  supposed,  from  the  Kensington  Gravel. 

By  Ur.  James  Tstes  : — A  very  instructive  diagram  illustrative  of  the 
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forniB  of  flint  implements,  retlcs  from  gravels^ rifti,  turbaries,  ossiferous 
caveros,  4rC.  ;  arrow-beads  from  Canada,  Peru,  iic.  ;  implements  of  stone 
and  obsidian  from  New  California  ;  alio  examples  of  fictitious  reltcs  of 
flint,  fabricated  in  Yorkshire.  These  illualrations  of  the  chief  ancient 
types,  with  those  in  use  among  savage  tribes,  the  whole  lithographed  on  a 
scale  equal  to  the  original  si»e,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tennant,  154, 
Strand, 

By  Capt,  Oases  :— A  small  Roman  urn,  and  several  iron  speara,  pro- 
bably Anglo-Saxon,  found  in  raising  ballast  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
at  Cookham,  Berks. 

By  the  Lady  Bbrhers  : — A  collection  of  relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  found,  with  a  skeleton,  in  May  last,  at  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leioester- 
■hire,  whilst  removing  earth  in  a  new  flower  garden  made  there.  They 
consist  of  numerous  portions  of  a  bronze  bowl,  a  large  double-toothed 
comb  of  bone,  an  object  ornamented  with  silver,  which  may  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  forty-six  disks  supposed  to  have  been  draughtsmen,  a 
pair  of  bone  dice,  and  a  semi-globular  object  of  a  material  resembling 
sea-horses  tooth  or  the  root  of  ivory.     Of  the  last,  and  also  of  the  draughta- 


mon  and  dice,  the  fashion  and  dimensions  are  shown  In  the'accompanying 
woodcuts.  The  pieces,  intended  doubtless  for  the  game  of  tables,  or  some 
game  similar  to  draughts,  are  all  precisely  similar  in  form  and  sice,  and  no 
appearance  could  be  traced  of  any  color,  black  or  red  for  instance,  upon 
any  of  them,  to  distinguish  the  seta  at  pieces,  respectively.  The  bowl, 
now  unfortunately  broken  into  numerous  fragments,  may  have  measured 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  by  4  inches  in  height ;  it  had  evidently  been  one  of 
the  remarkable  bronse  Anglo-Saxon  vessels,  adapted  for  suspension  by 
three  rings  and  hooks  attached  near  the  rim  by  three  peculiar  and  highly 
ornamented  roundels,  soldered  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
likewise  ornamented  with  numerous  bands  of  metal,  roundels,  trefoils,  and 
plates  of  other  forms,  with  figures  at  animals,  serpents,  flih,  and  birds, 
the  whole  of  those,  now  detached,  being  formed  of  metal,  for  the  most  part 
«ncrusted  with  a  peculiar  metallic  paste,  possibly  a  kind  of  enamel  or  niello. 
The  character  of  ornament  on  the  larger  pieces  appears  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  enameled  objects  found  in  Warwickshire,  and  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ;  and  of  another  like  ornament  found  with  a 
skeleton  in  a  barrow  in  Derbyshire,  figured  in  the  Archnologla,  vol.  ii. 
p.  190.  See  alsoBateman'a  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  p.  30.  These  had 
nn questionably  served  to  decorate  vessels  of  metal  adapted  for  suspension 
•a  before  mentioned,  and  some  other  relics  of  similar  description  have 
occurred  elsewhere ;     the  only    other  example,    however,    of  a   bowl  bo 
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eUbonielj  oraunented  u  that  discoTeT«d  in  Lord  Benien'  gardens  must 
have  been,  ii  a  reual  latelj  found  in  Rent,  and  now  in  possession  of  Sir 
PereeTa)  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.  Tliis  last  was  likewise  encrusted  with  figures 
of  animals,  birds,  fiib,  ite.  Several  bronie  bowls  of  this  description,  more 
or  lew  oraamented,  found  with  Anglo-Saxon  remainB,  have  been  ei- 
lubited  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Majer  poaieuos  two 
good  specimens,  fonnd  by  Dr.  FausMtt  in  Kent,  figured  in  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  pt.  xvi.  fig.  6,  8.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Uiey  maj  have  been  the  gabatea,  suspended  in  churofaes,  probsbly  to 
hold  lights  ;  and  mention  occurs  of  vessels  no  designated,  highly  esteemed 
as  being  of  Saxon  workmanship.  Their  use  is,  however,  eiceediogly 
obscoie,  and  is  well  deserving  of  investigation.  The  comb,  so  frequently 
found  accompanying  Anglo-Saxon  interments,  was  much  tinged  with  bright 
green  colour,  from  the  metal  objects  in  contact  with  it.  It  measures  about 
1  inches  in  length  by  2|  in  breadth,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  customary 
little  circles,  such  as  occur  on  combs  found  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  Saxon 
Obsequies,  pi.  23  ;  on  specimens  in  the  Faussett  collection,  Inventorium 
Sepolchrsle,  pi.  xiii.,  dec.  It  appears  certain  that  oombs  were  deposited 
widi  the  corpses  at  males  at  well  as  with  those  of  females  ;  see  the 
Abbti  Cochet's  Normandie  Souterraiue,  p.  254 ;  the  dice,  witli  other 
epplianees  for  games,  found  iu  the  gnve  at  Keythorpe,  appear  to  indicate 
the  interment  of  a  male.  Relics  of  this  class  are  very  rare.  A  diminutive 
pair  of  bone  dice  were  found  by  Dr.  Faussett  near  the  neck  of  a  skeleton 
in  a  grave  at  Oilton,  Kent.  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  p.  7.  In  Lord  Bray* 
brooke'a  Museum  there  is  a  bone  die,  precisely  similar  to  that  above  figured  ; 
it  was  found  in  a  cinerary  Roman  vase  at  AJ-bury  Banks,  Ashwell,  Herts. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Batoman  for  a  notice  of  numerous  convex  objects 
of  bone,  impreaaed  with  small  circles,  found  by  bim  in  a  barrow  in  Derby* 
shire,  with  iron  fragments  and  a  comb.  The  whole  had  passed  through 
the  fire.  These,  resembling  the  object  above  figured,  were  probably  lor 
some  game  similar  to  draughts. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Puller  Rubbell  : — A  large  processional  cross  of  mixed 
metal,  found  at  Hereford,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dean 
Merewether.  It  is  probably  of  English  workmanship,  date  fifteenth  cen- 
ton,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  cross  figured  in  Carter's  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  pl.xciv.,  p.  118,  formerly  in  Qreene's  Museum  at  Lichfield. 

By  Mr.  W.  F.  Vbrhox  : — A  general  pardon  granted  on  the  acceesion  of 
Eliaabeth  to  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury  ;  tbe  great  seal,  in  good 
preservation,  is  appended.  Mr.  Vernon  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
documents  of  thisdesoription,  in  the  terms  of  which  almost  every  imaginable 
orime  was  inelnded,  are  of  common  occurrence.  It  had  been  preserved 
amongst  his  family  muniments  at  Hilton  Hall,  Staffordshire.  He  was 
not  aware  that  any  charge  of  treasonable  conduct  or  malpractices  had  been 
brought  against  his  ancestor,  who,  however,  did  uot  embrace  the  reformed 
&ith,  and  be  might  have  been  an  active  partisan  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
Very  Kev.  Canon  Rock  observed  that  a  general  pardon,  granted  by  Henry  V., 
was  found  amongst  the  documents  deposited  within  tbe  brass  eagle  dredged 
up  from  tbe  Lake  at  Newstead  Priory  ;  and  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols 
mentioned  a  like  pardon  granted  to  Sir  W.  Herrick, 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbrkharo  Smith  ; — A  portion  of  curious  armour  of  copper 
plate,  richly  gilded,  being  back  and  shoulder  plates  united  by  webs  of 
steet  riveted  chain    mail.     Date,  early  fifteenth  century.     It  was  stated 
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that  it  had  been  obtained  from  tbe  Arsenal  at  ComtaDtinopIe. — A  Ciagaleso 
■ingle  edged  knife,  inlaid  wUb  gold  ;  the  back  of  the  blade  ii  elaborately 
ohaaed  ;  the  handle  of  hom  plated  over  with  ailrer.  Compare  a  aimiler 
knife  at  Goodrioh  Court,  Skelton's  Illust.  pi.  HI,  Sg.  12. 

By  Wt.  OcTATtoa  Moroah,  M.P.  : — A  bronne  ring,  said  to  hare  been 
found  in  a  field  near  Amiens  ;  date  early  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  Jewish 
ring,  enamelled  with  figurea  in  relief  repreaenting  the  Creation,  the 
Temptation,  and  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Gve;  date  aizteenth  century. — 
A  gold  ring,  probably  One  of  those  obtjuned  at  JeruHalem  aa  token*  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City.  On  the  head,  which  ia  circular,  is  engraved 
the  Jemaalem  Cross,  and  around  the  hoop  the  first  words  of  Numbers,  o.  ti. 
T.  24,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  Uiee,"  in  Hebrew  characters. — A 
purse  ornamented  with  oval  plaques  painted  in  enamel,  portraying  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.     Probably  French, 

By  itr.  Hemst  Cstt  : — A  steel  key,  of  elegant  design  with  perforated 
work  on  the  bow,  and  bearing  on  the  pipe  an  engraved  inscription — "  Y« 
Ladye  of  j'  Bedchamber  to  the  Duohess  of  York" — doubtless  Anne 
Hyde,  the  first  wife  of  tbe  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

By  the  Rev.  Jamks  Beck  : — Two  pairs  of  old  handcuffs,  and  one  leg 
fetter-look,  with  a  double  key. — Two  other  fetter-locks  and  keys. — A 
Chinese  brass  packlock  with  its  key  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
the  similarity  of  the  spring  bolts,  used  in  the  two  countries. — A  folding 
key,  18  inches  long,  eighteenth  century,  found  in  the  door  of  a  Tanlt  under 
the  House  of  Lords  after  the  fire. — A  Nuremberg  Tankard,  mounted  in 
pewter,  rery  minutely  painted,  the  figures  in  red  colour  and  the  landscape 
in  black.     It  is  of  a  rare  manufacture  ;  date  1758. 

By  Ur.  W.  SAiiBaooXE  ; — A  fine  specimen  of  Rhodiaa  ware  mounted  in 
ailfer,  with  the  English  assay  mark  V,  indicating  the  year  1597.  The  lid 
and  spout  are  of  fine  rspotui/  work,  the  pedestid  is  a  good  specimen  of 
tooling.  This  specimen  of  a  rare  kind  of  ware,  sometimes  considered  to 
be  Persian,  is  of  particular  intereat  as  baring  been  brought  to  this  counby, 
as  shewn  by  the  mounting,  so  early  aa  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  It  has 
recently  been  aacertained  that  the  ware  was  manufactured  in  the  Isle  of 
Bhodea. 

By  Hr.  R.  Phillifb  : — A  set  of  personal  ornaments,  seventeenth  century, 
of  luliaa  work.  They  are  minutely  chased  in  silver,  and  set  with  pastes 
in  imiiation  of  enamels. — A  blood-stone  cameo  of  the  Saviour's  heikd  iu 
profile,  mounted  as  a  reliquary  in  an  oval  fnune  of  engraved  rook  crystal. 
— Another  reliquary  in  a  circular  rock  crystal  frame,  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  surrounded  with  small  framed  paintings  of  various  saints. — An 
ivory  spoon  and  fork,  with  a  joint  in  the  handle  to  allow  of  ita  being  folded 
up.     Date,  sixteenth  century. 

Impreasiona  of  Medisval  Seals. — By  Lord  Bbaxbaooke  ; — Impression 
from  a  matrix,  of  circular  form,  found  some  years  since  near  Sunken- 
Church  Field,  in  tbe  parish  of  Hadstock,  Cambridgeshire.  The  device  is 
a  kind  of  merchant's  mark,  composed  of  two  Greek  crosses,  voided,  and 
surmounted  by  a  curved  line,. upon  which  is  a  cross  ereot  with  tiio  double 
vane  or  streamer  often  found  in  merchants'  marks.  Legend: — a'aEXABBQ 
VAN  BALEK.     Date,  about  1480.     Tbe  matrix  is  probably  Flemish. 

By  Mr.  Rbadt  : — Facsimiles  in  gutta  percha  of  several  remarkable 
impressions  of  seals  recently  obtuued  at  Cambridge,  through  the  UbenJ 
permisBion  of  the  college  auUiorities,    In  the  muniment  chamber  at  Thnity 
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Coltege,  Hr.  Ready  found,  among  numerous  other  Tbluable  BesU,  &  perFeet 
impresaion  of  the  Chapter  Seal  of  Noririch,  figured  in  Blomofield's  Hiatorr 
of  Norfolk,  Tol.  IT.,  p.  62,  8wo.  edit.  This  aenl  ia  of  fioe  desiga,  and  ia 
remarkable  aa  beariog  upon  its  edge  a  record  of  the  date  of  the  fabrication 
of  the  matrices  in  the  year  1258.  On  the  impreaaion  copied  by  Mr. 
Keadj,  and  appended  to  a  document  bearing  date  1349,  this  iuaoriptitHi 
13  perfectly  preserved,  and  is  as  follows, — faottu  :  zbt  :  HOC  :  aisiLLTU  : 
ANNO  :  DOMINI  :  uiLLSSiuo  :  dtcentebiuo  :  qviNqTAfiBSiiiO  :  octavo. — Sir 
Frederic  Madden  has  kindly  pointed  out  in  a  US.  of  Uatthew  of  West- 
ninater,  written  at  Norwich  abont  1450,  the  following  addition  under  the 
year  1258,  in  accordance  with  this  inscHption  upon  the  edge  of  the  aeal  ;— 
"  Hoc  anno  renoratur  Sigillum  Capituli  Norwyoensia."  In  Caley's  edition 
of  Dngdale'a  Monaatieon,  toI.  i7,,  p.  12,  the  obTorae  and  rereree  of  this 
seal  are  described ;  they  are  figured  in  pi.  21 ,  of  the  PUtes  of  Seals  executed 
for  that  work  by  Coney.  Ur.  Ready  exhibited  also  another  fine  seal, 
being  that  of  the  Chapter  of  Ely,  which  likewise  bears  an  inscription  on 
its  edge  ;  Uie  impreaaion  is  appended  to  a  document  among  the  muniments 
of  Peteiiiouse  College,  dated  1286.  The  obrerse  and  reverse  of  tbia  seal 
are  figured,  Dogd.  Uon.  ut  nipra,  vol.  i.,  pi.  vi.  Sir  P.  Madden  mentions 
the  peculiarity  of  such  inscriptions  on  the  edges  of  seals,  and  he  cites  some 
siamples,'  Archnologia,  vol.  ziiil.,  p.  377  ;  rol.  zxrii.,  p.  378.  With  the 
matrices  of  the  seal  of  Boigrove  Priory,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
metal  plate  by  means  of  whieh  the  insoription  was  formed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  impresaion  has  been  preserved. 

January  11,  1861. 
RiCHASD  WBBniAQOTT,  Esq.,  R.A.,  P.R.S.,  in  the  Chur. 

This  bung  the  first  meeting  in  the  New  Tear,  Professor  Westmacott,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  he  re«dled 
the  aatisfaclory  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  year  that  had  closed  ; 
he  alluded  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  afforded  by  the  meetings  both  in 
London  and  at  Glonoester,  and  more  particularly  to  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  selection  of  special  subjects  of  antiquity  or  art  for  illuatration 
at  some  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  which  had  encouraged 
the  Committee  to  follow  out  a  plan  which  had  given  to  much  satisfaction. 
The  t^iartments  of  the  Society  had  undergone  during  the  previous  month 
aome  repairs  and  improvements,  requisite  for  the  more  suitable  and  conve- 
nient reception  of  their  numerous  visitors  on  occaaiona  of  such  special  exhi- 
bitions ;  the  expenses  thus  incurred  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  members 
had  been  defrayed  by  a  special  subscription,  to  which  their  noble  President 
and  several  other  infiuential  friends  had  contributed,  the  ordinary  resonrces 
of  the  Society  b^g  inadequate  to  defray  the  requisite  outlay.  The  library 
had  been  arranged,  a  catalogue  was  in  preparation  ;  and  numerous  works 
of  value,  especially  foreign  historical  and  archnological  Traoaactions,  for 
whieh  the  Inatitute  had  been  indebted  chiefly  to  the  late  Mr,  Kemble,  had 
been  bound,  and  would  henceforth  be  available  for  general  use, 

The  Rev.  PftOFBBsoR  Willis  then  delivered  a  Discourse  on  Foundations 
of  early  buildings  recently  discovered  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  It  baa  been 
printed  in  thia  volume,  page  1. 

At  the  dose  of  this   Discourse,  whioh  was  received  with  very  great 
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attention,  Hr.  George  G.  Scott,  on  the  invitation  of  tbe  Chairmui,  offered  « 
few  obgerrationa,  in  reference  to  the  valukble  etucidfttioo  of  a  moat  ouriom 
and  difficult  subject  nliich  had  been  so  ably  treated  bj  Professor  Willis. 
He  (Mr.  Scott]  felt  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  eEplanations  so  clearly 
and  skilfully  brought  before  the  meeting  ;  but,  haTing  been  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  the  recent  restorations,  and  haTing  moreorer  listened  with  great 
gratification  to  the  kind  expressions  with  which  the  Professor  had  alluded  to 
Uie  manner  in  which  they  had  been  carried  out,  be  felt  desirous  to  gire,  on 
some  future  occauon,  n  brief  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  three  most 
westerly  bays  of  the  choir,  the  date  of  which  was  about  1^00 :  they  had 
faoweTOr,  been  much  altered  about  1320.  Mr.  Soott  was  desirous  to  place 
on  record  certain  facts  relating  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  serving  as 
CTidence  whereon  to  ground  a  contcientioua  restoration  of  its  interesting 

The  Rer.  Lord  Aktsok  Hbstbt,  President  of  the  West  Sufiblk  Arch«o- 
logieal  Institate,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Profeasor  Willis,  ezpreased 
bis  high  sense  of  the  valuable  instruction  conveyed  in  the  lecture,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  particular  structure  to  which  it  related,  however  interesting 
as  an  exemplification  of  peculiarities  of  Medinval  architecture,  but  as  an 
admirable  and  suggestive  lesson  in  the  difficult  art  of  reasoning,  and  aa 
demonstrating  the  value  of  minute  details,  qkilfuily  and  scientifically  com- 
bined, in  approaching  conclusions  upon  questions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Deah  of  St.  Paul's  seconded  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  desired  to  bear  his  tribute  to  the  admirable  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  the  Professor  in  a  discourse  to  which  none  could  listen, 
however  inexperienced  in  the  difficult  ques^one  involved  in  the  inquiry, 
without  high  gratification  end  instruction. 

PROPBsaoK  WiLua,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  carried  with  much  applause, 
alluded  to  his  satisfaction  in  having  hod  the  occasion  to  place  the  results  of 
so  curious  an  investigation  before  tbe  Institute,  and  of  finding  bimaelf  again 
surrounded  by  so  many  old  and  indulgent  friends.  On  some  previous  occa- 
sions disappointment,  which  he  sincerely  regretted,  had  occurred  through 
his  having,  amidst  the  pressure  of  many  engagement*,  been  compelled  to 
defer  the  publication  of  subjects  on  which  he  hod  discoursed  at  the  meetings 
<^  the  Society.  On  the  present  instance  he  had  to  announce  with  pleasure 
that  the  lecture  which  bis  audience  had  received  so  favorably  was  actually 
in  the  printer's  hands,  and  would  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  first  pages  of  their  eighteenth  volume.  Professor  Willis  concluded 
with  the  expression  of  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Rawson,  the  Rev.  Canon  Lons- 
dale, Mr.  Hamlet,  and  Hr.  Clark,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Lichfield,  whose 
assistance  had  greatly  foeilitated  his  investigations. 

Hr.  J.  G.  Waller  communicated  the  following  notice  of  a  remarkable 
"  palimpsest "  sepulchral  brass,  lately  brought  to  light  in  Cornwall ; — 

"  The  brass,  of  which  a  rubbing  is  exhibited,  belongs  to  the  church  of 
Constantine,  near  Helslone  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a  palimpsest,  ita  reverse 
being  of  Flemish  execution.  The  memorial  is  to  Richard  Gerveys  and  hie 
wife,  and  the  date  is  1574.  The  figures  are  represented  as  standing  in  an 
oratory  in  the  usuU  attitude  of  prayer,  but,  although  good  examples  of 
costume,  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  remark  except  the  position  of  the 
lady's  fingers,  which  do  not  follow  the  usual  conventional  usage  of  design. 
The  inscription  is  on  a  fillet  of  brass  around  the  verge  of  the  slab,  and 
runs  thus  :— '  Of  your  charitie  praise  ye  the  Lorde  who  for  mere  goodness 
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htiha  Uken  to  his  ioGnite  lov«  tho  (owlea  of  Richard  Gerreys  eaquler 
and  Jane  hU  irifo  Dowgtber  of  Thomu  Trefuais  eaquier  which  God  of  hia 
greata  mercio  keep  whose  bodies  lyetho  here  buryed  the  second  daje  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lorde  God  i.  thouaand  fyre  hundreth  liiiiii.' 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  departure  from  the  older  formula, 
without  doubt  owing  to  the  religioua  changes  in  agitation  at  the  time.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  dato  really  girea  us  no  precise  information. 
It  does  not  stato  who  died  on  October  2,  1574,  or  who  was  then  buried,  but 
merely  that  the  bodies  ware  there  at  that  date.  The  inscription  bears 
evidence  that  the  monument  was  laid  down  previous  to  the  decease  of  one 
at  least  of  the  peraons  oommemorated,  for  the  numeral  1  haa  been  after* 
wards  inaeHed,  and  from  Us  feeble  execution  must  bara  been  eograred 
whilst  on  the  floor. 

"  There  is  an  escutcheon  of  the  following  arms  between  the  two  figures, — 
1st.  Gerreya,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs;-  2nd,  3  garbs  and  a 
chief ;  3rd.  on  a  bend  cotised  3.  fleurs-de-lis  ;  4lh.  a  lion  rampant, 
impaliDg  Trefusis,  1st  and  4th.  a  chevron  between  3  fusils ;  2nd  and  3rd. 
a  chevron  between  3  roses.  A  small  portion  of  the  brass  on  which  the 
figures  of  the  children  are  engraved  ia  broken  away. 

"  The  reverse  is  one  of. the  finest  examples  of  Flemish  execution  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  so  perfect  that  it  seems  as  if  it  miffht  but  yesterday 
have  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  engraver  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  was  ever  subject  to  the  injury  of  feet  paasing  over  it.  Remains  of  the 
rivets,  however^-  prove  that  it  was  once  laid  down,  possibly  in  a  ehsntry 
chapel  and  not  much  exposed,  or  on  on  altar  tomb.  The  fragment  gives  us 
part  of  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour|  dato  about  the  beginning  of  the 
firteenth  century.  His  head  and  hands  are  uncovered,  the  former  slightly 
inclined  to  the  left.  He  wears  a  jupon  emblazoned,  the  bearing  being 
three  crescents  and  a  bend.  From  portions  of  colour  remaining,  the  field 
appears  to  have  been  argent,  and  probably  the  charges  were  sable.  The  head 
rests  upon  a  richly  diapered  cushion  supported  by  angels  ;  the  background 
is  also  diapered,  and  the  figure  appears  to  have  been  beneath  a  rich  canopy, 
of  which  portions  remain.  The  arrangement  seems  to  indicate  that  thero 
were  two  figures,  man  and  wife,  and  on  the  reverse  at  that  portion  which 
contains  tlie  children,  there  are  remtune  of  an  inscription  in  the  Flemish 
vernacular,  Uie  termination  showing  part  of  the  syoibol  of  St.  John,  the 
month  of  decease,  and — '  Pray  for  the  sou) ; '  it  stands  thus — April  bidt 
voer  die  cieL — 

"  I  regret  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  exhibit  the  brass  itself,  for  it  is  the 
execution  which  is  so  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  pretty  generally  assumed 
that  the  Monumental  Brass  was  derived  from  Flanders.  It  seems  most 
probable,  but  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  before  we  can  posi- 
tively assert  this.  The  real  distiaction  between  a  Flemish  and  an  English 
brass  is  the  mechanical  execution  ;  this  is  a  certain  test,  when  the  design 
is  doubtful.  The  Flemish  engraver,  it  must  be  observed,  used  different 
tools  to  the  English  workman,  or,  at  least,  preferred  to  make  more  use 
of  one  kind  titaa  another.  In  cutting  a  broad  line,  he  used  a  ohisel-shsped 
tool,  hence  the  smoothness  of  the  incised  surface.  The  English  practice 
was  to  cut  with  a  lozenge-shaped  instrument,  the  true  grsver  or  burin, 
and  the  artist  obtained  the  work  of  his  lines  by  successive  parallel  strokes. 
This  is  a  very  marked  distinction,  for  it  certainly  influences  the  style  of 
the  different  schools.     Now,  apart  from  other  considerations,  this  involves 
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the  qnestum, — How,  if  we  derired  the  usage  of  incised  monuiiMntt  in  brM> 
from  Flanders,  i*  it,  that  we  did  not  retftin  their  mode  of  ezecation  ! 

"  I  think,  M  regM-ds  this  p&limpBMt,  no  difficulty  in  ae«ouating  for  ita 
occurrence  presents  itself.  It  was  about  1566  that  the  ioonoclaatic  farj, 
BO  rife  ihortij  after,  on  the  establishment  <tf  the  Geusea  league,  raraged 
several  prorinoes  of  Flanders.  Brass  had  long  been  an  eip<Mt  to  this 
eountr^r,  and  without  doubt  much  of  the  torn  up  metal  of  the  aneient 
brasses  was  sent  orer  here,  probably  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  new  plates. 
This  will  accoant  for  some  of  the  Flemish  rererees  in  brasses  in  England 
after  the  above  date,  thongh  it  leaves  unexidained  many  other  eismples. 

*'  The  large  Flemish  brass  at  Topeiiffe,  Torkshire,  I  have  ascertained  to  be 
palimpsest,  and  it  is  probably  the  earliest  known.  The  date  is  1391,  and  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  sheets  of  metal,  most  or  all  of  which  are 
engraved  on  the  reverse.  Uany  portions  are  unfinished  fragments,  but  I 
regret  to  observe  that  no  record  has  been  preserved,  and  this  statement 
is  given  from  the  recoUeolions  of  the  incumbent,  A  fragment  of  die 
inscriplioa  I,  however,  saw  ;  its  reverse  showed  a  portion  of  another  in  the 
Flemish  language,  with  the  usual  termination — '  Fray  for  the  soul  '— 
I  think  that  in  this  instance  spoilt  metal,  in  which  some  error  had  occurred, 
was  here  agMn  used.  There  must  have  been  always  a  liability  to  such 
accidents  in  the  engraver's  eOeiiw,  and  some  palimpsests  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  number  of  eiamples  have  been 
noticed  since  attention  has  been  drewn  to  tiie  subject,  proves  how  common 
•ueh  an  occurrence  mutt  have  been,  e^iecially  as  we  roust  •remember  that 
it  is  only  chance,  on  the  displacement  of  e  brass  from  the  sUb,  that  g^ves 
oa  the  opportunity  of  examination." 

fltttffuUtnf  Htilr  RScrrU  of  «rt  SjiiaUdt. 

Ur.  LuoiUB  Bailxt  brongfat,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Col.  Sir  H.  Jaueb, 
the  Atlas  of  Plates,  comprising  the  series  of  Arehieological  subjecta, 
illustrative  of  the  work  entitled, — "  Voyage  en  Crim6e,  au  Cauoase,  en 
Armdnie,  he.,  par  F.  Du  Bine,"  published  by  the  author  at  Neufchfttel  in 
Switseriand.  AmODgst  the  remarkable  antiquities  represented,  are  the 
crypt-dwellings  in  the  Crimea,  Qeorgia,  tix.,  consisting  of  numerous 
chambers  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  eUbwately  decorated ;  also 
erypt^ataoombs ;  the  throne  of  Mithridates,  found  near  Kertch  ;  fictile 
vases  trvm  tombs  at  Fanticspnum  ;  statuettes  of  terra  cotta,  tte.;  a 
tumulus  there,  enctoaiog  a  sepulchral  chamber ;  remarkable  gold  ornaments 
found  in  the  tnmulas  of  Konloba,  near  Kertch,  the  supposed  burial  place  of 
a  king  and  queen  ;  they  consist  of  a  gold  tore,  probably  part  of  the  royal 
insignia,  ita  ends  terminate  in  figures  of  two  Seythian  warrii»8  ;  part  of  a 
great  shield  of  gold  ;  vases  of  electrum  and  ulver,  drinking  horns,  a  silver 
mirror  found  near  thti  remains  of  the  queen,  silver  goblets,  Jic.  Also 
inscriptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Boaphoros,  numerous  tombs  of  curious 
fMhion,  and  coloured  representations  oi  beads  of  vitreous  paste  in  great 
variety,  from  a  tumulus  at  Synf^ropol  in  the  Crimea,  and  closely  resembling 
those  which  accompanj  Anglo-Saion  interments  in  this  country.  A 
representation  of  the  Zodiac,  from  an  Armenian  HS.,  deserves  notice  ;  the 
sign  Taurus  is  here  accompanied  by  a  youth  playing  on  a  guitar  ;  the  Ram 
heara  an  aged  man  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  on  the  Capriconi  is  mounted 
another  widding  a  hatchet  and  holding  up  a  human  head. 
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By  tha  Right  Hon.  Sir  GDunvD  Head,  Bftrt.  : — A  gold  penannular  tore- 
ring,  BuppOMd  to  hsiTe  been  found  in  Ireluid  ;  it  is  of  Urger  dimension* 
thsn  the  rings  of  its  class  usuklly  met  with.  It  most  nesrij  resembles  sn 
African  speciroen  in  the  collection  of  the  Numismatic  Societj,  figured  in  this 
Journal,  TOl.  ri.  p.  58,  fig.  10,  where  TUious  other  types  of  gold  oraft- 
ments  ftr«  described. 

Bj  Hr.  Hewbtt  : — An  Anglo-Saxon  arrowhead  of  iron,  from  a  cemetery 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Bj  Hr.  W.  J.  Bersrakd  Surra  : — An  ancient  iron  shackle  and  a  padlock 
of  nncommon  fashion,  found  near  Cheltenham. 

Bj  Mr.  H.  Fabsbk,  F.S.  A. : — A  pair  of  candlesticks,  of  Iron  hammered 
np  and  finished  earefulij  with  the  tool,  exeeuted  bj  Picinino,  as  it  is 
supposed,  for  Francis  I.,  King  of  France  ;  fleurs-de-lis,  and  also  dragons, 
b^ing  some  resemblance  to  salamanders,  his  well-known  device,  are 
introduced  amongst  the  elaborate  decorations  ;  on  the  base  of  one  only  of 
these  beautiful  examples  of  Uilanese  workmaoahip,  of  the  highest  class, 
the  artist's  mon&gram  is  engrared,  being  the  initial  P,  and  a  dragon.  The 
ornamental  designs  consist  of  oval  medallions  representing  genii,  Cupids, 
amorous  derices,  &o.,  with  trophies  in  the  interrening  spaces,  also  winged 
figures  holding  torches,  garlands  of  fruit,  arabesques  and  foliage  of  elegant 
character.  There  were  two  distinguished  artificers  of  the  name,  aoeording 
to  P.  F.  Paolo  Uorigia  (La  Nohilta  di  Milano,  1595,  p.  298),  Pederigo 
Picinino,  and  Lucio  bis  brother  ;  both  were  skilful  in  works  in  relievo  in  iron 
and  in  silver;  the  former  is  said  tohareeicelledindesigns,"coniedigroteschi, 
e  d'altre  biszarie  d'animali,  fogliamt,  e  paesi,  e  molU>  eccelente,  e  rarissimo 
nellagemina.e  ha  fatto  armature  di  granpregioal  serenissimoDucadiPuma, 
Alessandro  Famese,  e  ad  altri  Prencipi,  ofae  sono  tenute  per  cose  rare." 
These  beautiful  jtambeaux  have  nosiles  ;  thej  measure  in  height  6  inches, 
diameter  of  the  base  9  inches. — A  MS.  entitled  "  Breviloquium  fratria 
Boneventure,"  date  about  the  oommcncemeot  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
the  initials  arc  illuminated  ;  at  the  beginning  is  a  curious  outline  with  the 
pen,  prepared  for  colouring;  it  repreeents  Our  Lord  holding  a  book,  his 
right  hand  raised  in  benediction  ;  beneath  is  a  prostrate  figure,  probably 
intended  to  portray  the  author  ;  an  angel  itatids  at  the  aide.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  there  is  an  entry — "  Liber  Bccl'ie  S'ti  Jacobi  in  Leodio. 
Qui  eum  violenter  tenuerit  anathema," — but  it  is  possible  that  this,  and 
also  the  binding  which  is  enriched  with  imitative  gems  and  a  plaque  of 
ehampUoi  enamel,  representing  St.  Andrew,  mny  not  have  been  originally 
eoonected  with  the  MS.  The  entry  relating  to  the  church  of  St.  Jaques 
at  Liege,  appears  certainly  to  be  an  insertion,  sod  it  reads  from  top  to 
bottom,  not  across  the  page.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Seraphic 
Franciscan  doctor  is  simply  styled /rater/  he  was  not  canonised  until  1482. 

Bj  M.  W.  Obwell  THOUPaon  : — Specimens  of  Venetian  glass,  of  the 
peculiar  semi-opaque  paste  streaked  with  various  colours,  and  designated  in 
Qerman  as  Sehmtlti;  they  consisted  of  a  tazza,  vases,  bottles  for  icent, 
lie.,  of  tasteful  forms,  and  were  recently  brought  to  England  by  Count 
Comaro. 

By  the  Rev.  Jakes  Beck  : — A  gold  ring  set  with  a  pink  ruby  ;  it  was 
found  oa  the  site  known  aa  the  Camp  Field  near  the  church  at  Sullington, 
Sussex. — Miniature  portrait  of  Anne  Hyde,  the  first  wife  of  King  James  II. 

By  Mr.  Saubrookb  : — A  silver  patoti,  in  the  centre  is  represented  the 
Resurrection,  in  relievo.    The  plate-mark  is  a  galeated  head. 
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By  Ur.  CotMAGHi : — Hioiaturo  portraita  of  Jain«e  II.  and  Marj  d'Este, 
his  Queen,  ptduted  by  Bernard  Lens. 

February  1,  1861. 
Sir  JonK  BoiLEAU,  Bart.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  aubject  specially  selected  for  illustration  on  this  occasion  being 
Bronse,  regarded  both  in  its  connection  with  the  arts  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  with  the  vestiges  of  ancient  races,  a  large  series  of  examples, 
of  all  classes  abd  periods,  were,  vith  most  kind  liberality,  brought  for 
the  gratification  of  the  meeting. 

Professor  ■Webthacott,  R.A.,  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  collection  before  them,  which,  though  small  In  itself,  was  of  a  yery  inte- 
resting character  from  Iho  great  variety  of  objects  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Works  of  this  kind,  he  observed,  were  to  be  considered  for  the  value  or  re- 
commendation they  had  on  different  grounds.  There  was,  first,  the  interest 
attaching  to  their  antiquity,  as  monuments  of  the  jiast,  and  as  records  of 
the  degree  of  civilisation  and  practice  in  this  class  of  art  in  remote  ages. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  claim  many  of  them  had  to  our  admiration  as 
ezamptes  of  fine  art,  in  the  forms  of  beauty  they  offered,  independently  of 
the  valuable  illustration  they  afforded  of  mythological  personification  and, 
generaHy,  of  tlie  subjects  of  Greek  history  and  fable.  And,  thirdly,  they 
were  worthy  of  attention  as  specimens  of  metallurgy,  or  the  working  ot 
such  materials,  from  the  earKest  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Weatmacott  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  bronse,  and  its  application  in  the  fine  arts  in 
archaic  and  classical  tinieB  ;  alluding  briefly  to  the  various  alloys  or  com- 
binations of  broifie  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  illnstrating  his 
remarks  by  reference  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  eiisting  examples  of 
the  skill  of  the  ancients,  as  displayed  in  works  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections.  He  also  remarked  on  the  care  which  the  great  scniplors 
of  antiquity  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  their  bronze,  a  fact  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  on  art,  Myron  and 
Polycletus,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptors  or  statuaries  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art,  were,  we  are  told,  rivals  even  in  the  kind  of  bronse  tliey 
employed  ;  there  was  ^mulatto  etiam  in  materid.  One  always  used  tlie 
bronie  of  Deloa,  the  other  that  of  .£gina.  Pliny  enumerates  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  distinct  titles  of  this  material.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  he  specifies  the  ^t  CorintAiutn,  ^i  nigmm,  ^i  cajididum,  Mt 
Demmmeman,  and  many  others.  The  celebrated  Corinthian  bronse  wu 
eud  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  metals  that  were  melted  and  amalga- 
mnted  in  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  Corinth  in  the  second  century,  B.C. 
There  were,  however,  various  kinds  of  Corinthian  bronze.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  particulars  are  given  of  the  composition  of  the  varieties 
of  bronze  so  carefully  recorded,  while  it  is  remarkable  how  little  differ- 
ence is  met  with  in  the  materials  that  have  reached  us.  All  the  ancient 
apecimens  that  have  been  examined  have  afforded  nearly  similar  results, 
being  found  to  contain  from  JO  to  12  parts  of  tin  to  88  or  90  of  copper, 
in  100  parts.  Occasionally  some  other  metals  may  be  detected,  as  silver 
for  instance,  but  the  quantity  is  so  minute  that  its  presence  accms  to  be 
attributable  to  accident  rather  than  design.  The  distinction  between  bronze 
and  brass  was  pomted  out.     Mistakes,  it  was  observed,  are  constantly 
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■Mag  made  bj  nninfonned  peraoni  on  thia  subject  when  speftkiiig  of  "  aneitnt 
bratsat."  BruB,  it  thould  ba  remembered,  is  a  mixture  of  copper  ftnd  zino, 
Bnd  the  use  of  line  in  these  combinations  iras  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Whftt  we  oalt  bronie,  the  ekaUot  nnd  cvi  of  the  Greek  and  RontM  writers, 
is  composed  of  copper  and  tin.  Bronze  is  a  modem  term,  from  the  Jtaliso, 
uid  is  derived  from  the  coiom*  of  tlie  mBterial  when  it  is  firtt  east  or 
mixed.  The  green  coating,  so  highly  priied  hj  antiqnftries,  is  the  eflfect 
of  oiydation  And  «ge.  UnfortunKtely  this  is  eotil;  and  frequently  couater- 
feiled  by  artificial  means,  and  great  imposition  is  hereby  practised  on  ioei' 
perienoed  colleoton  by  a  dishonest  elass  of  dealers. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  bronze  was,  in  all  probability,  by  hammer- 
ing tiie  lump  into  the  general  shspe  of  the  ol^ect  intended  to  be  imitated, 
and  then  cutting  out  the  details  with  some  sharp  instrument.  The  next 
prooess  was  an  {[iiprovemont  npoo  thia,  as  it  effected  a  coniiderable  saving 
of  material.  The  broDie  was  beaten  out  upon  a  nudeiu  of  wood.  These 
two  kinds  were  called  tphurtlaion,  or  wrought  with  the  Aomnur  (sphura). 
Casting,  therefore,  was  a  later  process.  Specimens  of  the  former  kind  <^ 
workmanship  are  preserred  hi  various  collections.  In  the  Biitish  Uaseum 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  that  over  a  core  of  wood,  in  a  small  statue 
of  Osiris.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  more  ancient  works  of  art 
seMom  bear  the  name  of  the  artist.  This  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
■neh  productions  being  «seouted  for  sacred  purposes,  statues  for  temples, 
votive  offerings  and  similar  objects,  when  the  introduction  of  any  personal 
reference  on  the  work  itself  wenld  have  been  considered  indecorous.  One 
of  the  charges  brought  against  Phidias  was  his  having  offended  against  this 
rule.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  instances  of  the  desire  fett  by  the 
artists  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten:  not  to  leave  their  work  without  some 
record  of  themselves,  even  when  there  was  but  little  probability  of  its 
ever  being  seen,  On«  of  these  is  found  in  a  bronse  head,  probably  of  an 
athlete,  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Within 
the  hollow  of  the  head,  close  against  the  ear,  la  a  railed  letter,  the  Greek 
Rho  (P).  The  style  of  this  work  is  indicative  of  the  Greek  practice  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  this  initial  letter  may 
refer  to  the  name  of  the  author,  Rh<BCUs  of  Samoa.  It  certainly  is  remark- 
able that  butxine  ancient  statuary  is  known  whose  name  begins  with  that 
letter,  and  that  his  date  eorresponds  with  the  style  of  art  wliich  prevailed 
at  that  period.  A  bronte  statue  now  at  Paris  afforded  en  inieresting 
example  of  the  same  kind.  The  eyes  had  originally  been  made  of  some 
other  material,  not  an  unusual  practice  with  the  ancients,  but  they  were  lost, 
and  the  bolea  only  were  left.  During  a  cleaning  process  bits  of  dirt  and 
other  snbitanoes  wen  discharged  from  the  interior  of  the  tigure  through 
tfaeee  eye-faoles,  and  amongst  them  were  two  or  three  very  small  fragments 
or  plates  of  bronxe,  which  contained  sufficient  indicadons  of  the  ancient 
marks  or  letters  upon  them  to  supply  the  name  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
senlptw,  Ilenodoms.  Inscriptions  of  a  dedicatory  kind  are  sometimes 
found  on  ancient  bronses.  There  is  a  sUtue  of  Apollo,  among  other 
inatanees  which  might  be  quoted,  which  has  an  inscription  in  silver  letters 
inserted  along  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  deoUring  the  figure  to  be  a  part 
of  the  lentht  of  certain  spoils  gained  in  battle. 

Mr.  WaBTKACcnr  then  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  moro  remarkable  speci- 
mens before  the  meeting.  Among  these,  a  very  characteristic  Egyptian 
bronae,  of  great  antiquity,  of  a  cat,  contributed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  was 
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paiticuloriaeti.  Alio  a  small  atetue  of  Venus,  of  grekt  beanty,  whicb  lie 
thought  was  probably  of  the  age  of  Praiitelea,  or  it  might  be  a  little 
tater  ;  as  well  as  others  exhibited  bj  Mr.  Fortnum  and  otlier  members  of 
the  Institute.  A.  rcmarkablj  fine  example  of  art,  of  what  Mr.  Westniacott 
was  disposed  to  think  of  the  best  Romsn  period,  was  shown  in  a  (right) 
hand  of  heroic  liie,  from  his  own  collection.  Some  peculiarities  of  style 
and  execution  distlDguished  it,  he  thought,  from  the  best  Greek  Bcliool,  to 
which  otherwise  it  might  from  its  excellence  be  attributed.  A  small 
bronze  bead  of  a  hone,  executed  with  great  care,  and  said  to  resembia 
Terj  closely  the  head  of  one  of  the  celebrated  bronse  bones  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Guest,  was  alio  referred  to. 

AuoDBins  GcBBT,  Esq.,  LIi.D.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  rei^uest  of  the  chairman, 
then  gars  the  following  account  of  the  spirited  production  last  mentioned, 
the  horse's  head,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  exhibit,  and  which  has  been 
Attributed  to  Lysippus,  the  Greek  sculptor,  who  flourished  B.C.  325, 

"  This  fragment  was  found  in  Smyrna,  and  brought  to  England  by  the 
late  Mr.  Soame  Jennyos,  who  prized  it  as  the  choicest  relic  in  his  collec- 
tion, in  which  it  remained  until  his  death.  It  was  considered  in  Italy,  by 
the  best  judges,  as  Mr.  Jennyus  has  ststed,  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
and  part  of  a  study  or  model  for  the  celebrated  group  of  horses  at  Venice, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared,  and  found  accurately  to  correspond.  By 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jennyns,  it  will  be  immediately 
reecgnised,  and  they  will  remember  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
it.  No  better  authority,  possibly,  was  then  to  be  found,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  of  this  his  collection  a&rded  many  proofs.  The  metal  of  which 
tills  object  is  formed,  Mr.  Jennyns  considered  to  be  Corinthian  brass." 

Sir  JOHH  BoiLEAU,  in  proposing  a  rote  of  thanks  to  his  accomplished 
friend  Professor  Wastmacott,  for  the  instructire  and  very  pleasing  discourse 
with  which  he  had  farored  them,  observed  that  some  persons,  possibly, 
might  hare  desired  on  tiie  present  occasion  to  have  seen  the  exemplification 
of  the  history  and  uses  of  Bronse,  chieSy  in  times  of  remote  antiquity, 
carried  out  within  more  precise  and  distinctive  limits  ;  or  rather,  that  it 
might  hare  been  practicable  to  divide  this  special  illustrative  series  into 
two  ezhibi^ons, — the  Classical  and  Antique,  and  the  Medinral.  Such  a 
division  of  the  subject  might,  doubtless,  have  been  more  consistent  with 
scientific  elaasification ;  but,  whilst  it  must  be  remembered  that  broiixe 
relics  of  antique  art  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  public 
eallections  unavailable  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Institute,  the 
more  oomprehensive  character  of  die  series  now  displayed  would  doubtless 
invest  it  with  greater  interest  to  the  majority  of  risitors,  as  presenting 
within  small  compass  the  outline  of  a  great  subject,  associated  with  the 
history  of  nations  and  civilisation,  not  less  than  with  the  arts,  from  olas- 
sioal  antiquity  through  ihe  successive  periods  comprised  in  the  collection 
now  before  them. 

Hr.  FxAKU,  Dir.  S.A.,  offered  a  few  obserrations  on  certain  facts  con< 
neoted  with  antiquitiea  of  bronse  found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
evidence  that  the  manufacture  of  celts,  spears,  and  other  objects  of  that 
metal,  had  actually  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Britain.  He 
exhibited,  by  the  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Beldam,  F.S.A.,  thirteen  bars 
of  copper,  found  with  human  remains  and  an  urn  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
harrow  at  Royston,  Herts.  The  bars  appeared  to  have  been  hammered  into 
their  present  oblong  shape,  and  then  cot  into  lengths  of  about  3  inches. 
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Dr.  Pertijr  had  asoertuned  by  Auljaia  that  the  meUl  oooBists  of  about  98^ 
MTtB  of  copper,  with  a  small  alloy  of  tjn  or  antimony,  probably  the  latter. 
These  bars  or  ingota  appear  to  be  Bpecimeos  of  one  of  the  ancieat  forms  in 
which  copper  was  produced  for  the  purpoaea  of  commerce,  they  were  pro- 
bablj  hammered  out,  pure  copper  being  very  difficult  to  melt.  The  other 
form  appears  to  have  been  in  cakes,  cotitoi  on  one  side,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  melting  the  metal  ia  a  large  ladle.  Portions  of  such  cakes 
had  repeatedly  been  found  in  England  with  fragments  of  bronse  Bwords, 
spears,  and  other  objects  either  broken  or  rejected  by  the  founder,  and 
reserved  to  he  melted  up  again.  Such  a  deposit  occurred  at  Romford,  in 
Essex,  and  was  ootioed  in  this  Joumsl,  vol.  i.  p.  69  ;  and  another  at 
Chrisholl,  Essex,  as  related  by  Lord  Brsybrooke,  io  his  Sepulclira  Eipostta, 
p.  3  ;  the  relicB  last  alluded  to  are  in  his  museum  at  Audley  End.  It  hu 
been  sapposed  by  some  antiquaries  that  copper  was  brought  to  Britain, 
poanbly  as  *  staple  of  exchange  for  tin,  and  that  to  this  metal  Cmsar  refera 
in  the  expreasion  "  »re  ntuntur  importato."  It  is,  moreover,  asserted, 
tiiat  the  copper  mines  in  this  oouotry  show  no  traces  of  aneieDt  workings. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  celts,  and  other  objects  of 
hronae,  were  made  in  Britwn,  as  shown  hy  numerous  moulds  of  stone  and 
hrooze,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  the  deposits 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  consisting  of  broken  or  defective 
weapons,  accompanied  by  portions  of  cakes  of  pure  copper,  may  have  been 
left  at  spots  where  the  founder  pursued  his  craft.  The  best  alloy  appears 
to  be  prodnced  with  about  one  tenth  part  of  tin,  and  it  has  been  ststM  that 
bronte  castings  from  bronse  moulds  are  of  much  harder  quality  than  those 
produced  bj  other  means. 

A  memoir  was  then  read,  by  Hr.  E.  W.  Godwik,  on  an  example  of 
Domeatio  Architecture  at  Coleroe,  Wiltshire,  a  house  assigned  to  the  earlf 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ur.  Parker,  however,  expressed  his  opinion, 
from  the  drawings  exhibited,  that  the  date  might  be  rather  earlier  |  small 
medinval  dwellings  of  its  class  are  rare  and  have  escaped  attention  :  the 
structure  called  the  Fish  House,  at  Meare,  in  Somerset,  described  by  Ur> 
Nesbitt  in  this  Journal,  vol.  z.  p.  130,  is  perhaps  a  solitary  example  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Blore  ofiered  some  observations  with  the  view  of 
inviting  attenUon  to  the  numerous  small  houses,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
existing  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  some 
traces  were  to  be  found  of  arrangements  or  peculiarities  of  constntction 
introduced  by  the  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  reign  of  Heury  I. 

An  inquiry  having  been  mode  relative  to  a  report  of  the  proposed  demoli- 
tion of  the  Abbey  Gateway  at  Reading,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  read  a 
communication  stating  that  the  Borough  authorities  had^iu  fact  decreed  its 
removal,  but  the  recent  eipressiona  of  public  opinion  had  caused  tiieir  inten* 
tion  to  be  suspended.  A  subscription  bod  been  opened,  which  soon  realised 
the  promise  of  lOOOI.,  an  amount  which  it  had  been  hoped  would  prove 
sufficient.  Mr.  Scott's  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  gate  having,  how- 
ever, been  submitted  to  competition,  no  one  eould  be  found  to  undertake 
the  work  for  less  than  1600{.  In  the  meantime  the  danger  daily  increased, 
the  rain  and  snow  penetrating  the  large  fissures  in  the  walls,  which  were 
temporarily  sustained  by  shoring.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  gateway 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  of  no  sterling 
importance  as  an  architectural  example  ;  it  is  doubtless  desirable  that  it 
should  be  sustained,  but  not  with  such  an  extent  of  "  restoration  "  as 
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appeared  to  hwo  beea  contempUted.  The  sum  subicribed  ouglit,  19  he 
believed,  to  meet  amplj  all  that  arcbnologisti  would  desire  for  the  coa- 
BerTfttion  of  saah  a  gtiuoture. 

'SttUtluititi  ant  maA*  at  'Srt  Cr^aitttt. 

The  foUowiDg  Notices  of  the  Series  of  Antiquittes  and  Works  in  Bronse 
exhibited  at  this  Meeting  does  not  ioelude  the  uicieot  relici  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  connected  with  the  earlieit  or  so-called  "Oeltio  "period. 
These  will  be  enumerated  in  the  Rettort  of  the  ensuing  Ueeting,  the  colleo' 
tion  having  on  that  occasion  been  considerablj  extended,  and  classified  in 
mora  instructive  arrangement. 

By  Professor  WBaTMACOTT,  R.A.  : — A  remarVablo  fragment,  a  hand  of 
heroic  siie,  of  the  best  Roman  period  ;  it  might  be  regarded  as  of  Qreek 
art,  with  which  it  irill  well  bear  comparison,  hut  some  features  of  its  stjie 
seem  to  characterise  it  as  Roman. — A  one-handled  jug,  probably  saorifieial, 
height  nearly  7  in, — A  tripod  candelabrum,  or  Auri/er,  probably  Totive  to 
Bacchus,  having  a  panther  represented  as  climbing  up  the  spiral  stem.  It 
measures  18  in.  in  h^ght  ;  the  base  is  of  unusual  fashion,  being  formed 
with  three  human  lags,  with  a  skirt  reaching  to  about  mid-tliigli,  and  with 
very  long-toed  ealeei  resembling  the  high  pointed  shoes  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

By  Mr.  Hkhdbksok,  F.S.  A.  i — A  small  Egyptian  figure  of  a  cat,  seiaut, 
with  eyes  of  some  opaline  substance  or  ntreous  paste  ;  this  animal,  it  is  well 
known,  was  regarded  as  a  deity,  under  the  name  of  Pasht,  and  was  embalmed 
after  death. — A  pair  of  bronie  strigils,  one  of  them  remarkable  as  bearing 
a  name,  probably  of  tiia  maker,  upon  the  handle  ;  a  bronie  patera ;  two 
double  spirals,  ornaments  probably  used  be  fibulss  (compare  Lindensehmit, 
Alterthtimer  una.  heidnischeu  Vorzeit,  heft  iii.  taf  6]  ;  a  bronse  stylus  ; 
an  armilla,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  panther  ;  a  galeated  female  head, 
posaiblj  part  of  the  omaueuts  of  a  vase )  a  Roman  at  or  piece  of  five  utuia, 
O&D.  full-faced  head  of  Uinerra;  Rev.  noHA.  a  bull  passant  to  the  right;  diam. 
2}  in.  ;  a  finger  ring,  the  besll  chased  with  a  diuiinutive  bust,  issuing  as  it 
were  from  a  flower  ;  a  bronse  fish,  possibly  part  of  a  standard  ;  and  a 
specimen  of  the  singular  implements,  considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  used  for  drawing  the  bow  :  (see  a  specimen  figured  in  Skelton'a 
Goodrich  Court  Armory,  pi.  45,  fig.  S).  Several  of  the  relics  exhibited 
were  probably  from  Pompeii  or  Magna  Qrncia. — A  cinque-cento  copy 
of  an  antique  lamp  of  bronze;  the  original,  from  Corfu,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  it  is  in  form  of  a  naked  genius,  squatting,  with  ita 
mouth  opened  wide,  forming  a  grotesque  lamp  of  quaint  design. — A  lamp, 
in  form  of  a  goose,  probable  cinque-con  10  work. — A  small  mortar,  of  Italian 
workmanship,  from  the  Montville  collecliou  ;  it  is  decorated  with  elegant 
arabesques,  genii,  goats'  heads,  &c.,  in  relievo. — A  remarkable  ancient 
Chines*  vase  of  bronse,  richly  encrusted  with  coloured  patina,  and  orna- 
mented with  bosses  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  ;  in  its  form  and  general 
character  it  closely  resembles  the  vase,  described  hereafter,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Russell,  of  which  the  date  is  ascertained  to  be  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Its  dimensions  are  ratlier  smaller  ;  on  the  inner  surface  there  is 
an  inscription  which  has  not  been  explained. — A  beautiful  Chinese  vase  of 
bronze,  with  very  lustrous  deep  oILve-green  coloured  patina ;  around  the 
mouth  are  three  buffaloes'  heads,  serving  as  handles  ;  in  the  ornameutation 
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the  msander  predomi nates,  in  ikilfully  inlaid  threada  ofgold  and  silrcr. 
Height,  4i  io. — A  (hallow  Tase  nilh  two  handles,  from  the  Hope  collec- 
tioD  at  Paria  ;  the  eui'face  richly  eolourBd  with  light  patina  ;  tlie  omanieut 
U  wholly  composed  of  the  bamboo.  Height,  3^  in.,  diam.  5}  in.  The 
high  antiquity  of  certain  Chinese  rases  of  metal  ia  noticed  in  the  Haud- 
bMk  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  419. 

Bj  Mr.  FoRTHDM,  T.S.A.  :— A  beautiful  statuette  of  Venus,  found  at 
Hoglah,  in  Asia  Mioor,  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  ancient  Stratoni- 
eeia.  It  came  into  the  posseaaion  of  Mr.  Herti,  immediately  on  its  being 
brought  to  this  country,  and  it  is  figtired  in  the  prirately  printed  catalogue 
of  bis  collection.  Mr.  Portnurn  baa  kindly  presented  to  the  Institute  pho- 
tograpbs  of  this  choice  relic  of  Qreek  art.  It  waa  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  May,  1 846,  and  is  noticed  in  their  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  i.  p.  136. — A  Roman  weight  of  three  libra,  of  black  marble 
(or  irt^nf  Lydiut  ?),  similar  in  form  to  the  seriea  figured  by  MonCfaucoD, 
t.  iii.,  pi.  zciii.  p.  168.  It  weighs  331  oi.  26  gr.  Ar.—QuaUro^nto  and 
dnque-cettto  bronzes,  chiefly  Florentine. — A  statuette  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  a  fine  production  attributed  to  one  of  the  Lombardi,  whose  works 
were  chiefly  executed  at  Venice, — A  Satyr,  described  as  bj  Pisanello  or 
some  artist  of  note  of  his  school.  This  figure,  of  spiiiled  design,  ia  repre- 
aented  seated  on  the  ground,  and  grasping  a  small  vase  poxsibly  intended 
to  aerre  as  du  inkstand. — Venus,  or  Psyche,  attributed  to  Giacomo 
Francia;  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  draped.  Height,  1(4  ■&■  A 
replica  of  this  statuette  was  in  the  collecUon  of  the  late  Mr.  Uzielli,  Catal. 
Ho.  €02. — Venus,  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bologna  ;  possibly  a  model  for  a 
Htatue  of  much  larger  siie  in  the  f^^t  at  Flovenee.  Height,  12  in. — 
Baa-relief,  the  Triumph  of  Ariadne,  by  Desiderio  di  Settigneno,  a  rrplica 
of  the  period  ;  the  original  iS  affiled  to  a  pedestal  upon  which  an  Etruscan 
statue  is  placed,  in  the  Uffiii.  Figared  in  the  Galerie  de  Florence. — 
Two  small  has-relief  plaqttet,  one  of  them  representing  the  Holy  Family, 
a  Qualtro-cento  work  in  the  style  of  PolUjuolo,  and  probably  intended 
for  a  pal  ;  the  Other  is  a  most  spirited  im personation  of  Famine.  From 
the  Uontrille  collection. — A  pair  of  candlesticks,  of  Venetian  work,  of 
yellow  metal,  elaborately  engraved.      Uoiitvjile  collection. 

By  Ur.  William  Rcfssell  : — A  model  in  bronze,  or  design  on  a  small 
acale,  a  Caryatid,  for  one  of  the  great  candelabra  in  the  Vatican,  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo.  One  of  these  stiiking  productions  of  tiiat  great 
master  is  engraved  in  Chambers's  History  of  Arcihiteclure. — A  ponicl  for  a 
sword,  finely  chased,  the  subject  represented  being  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  Giacomo  Francia.— An  ancient  Chinese  vase  of 
bronxe,  finely  patinated  ;  the  iucrustation  is  of  various  hues,  orange,  red, 
and  green,  poasibly  in  part  artificially  produced.  The  ornament  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fioral  or  foliated  designs,  the  inlander  being  also  intro- 
duced, and  around  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  are  inserted  six  bosses  inlaid 
with  silver  and  gold,  in  a  wbori  pattern,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  ancient 
Irish  omamentatioD.  Height,  12|  in.,  diameter  about  10^  in.,  diameter  of 
the  mouth,  5^  in.  Within  the  lip  ia  an  insci'ipiioii,  by  itliich  it  appears 
that  the  date  of  this  remarkable  vaae  moy  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Seuen-Ho,  A. D.  llllJ — 1126. — A  striking  statnelte  in  bronze,  encrusted 
with  reddish-hrown  patina,  representing  a  Chideae  Faquir.  In  the  strongly 
characterised  physiognomy  of  this  example  of  Oriental  art  a  resemblance 
has  sometimea  been  traced  to  the  bead  of  Cicero. 
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By  Hr.  R.  F-ALKKSR : — A  tninUturo  female  head,  of  fine  cluinkcter,  tba 
h&ir  arranged  ia  ungular  fashion,  drairn  back  over  the  browg  and  tied  up, 
forming  an  apex  on  the  crown  of  tlie  head.  It  wu  accompanied  hj  a  copj 
of  a  note  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  bjr  whom  it  wu  presented  to  the  DjchesB  <^ 

,  to  be  placed  in  her  Uiueum,  and  stating  tliat  he  had  seen  it  dug  up 

{?  at  Pompeii),  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Queen,  from  whose  hands 
Sir  William  receiTod  this  object  on  the  spot.  Ue  thouglit  tlist  it  had  been 
fixed  on  a  statuette,  a  perforation  in  the  head  appearing  to  have  leired  for 
that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  J.  BowiSK  Nioholb,  F.S.A.: — A  statuette  of  Mercury,  found  in 
a  garden  at  Fiersbridge  on  the  Riyer  Tees,  in  the  parish  of  Qainford, 
Durham,  tite  Station  ad  tisak  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street  leading  iuto 
Scotland.  It  was  eihibited  bj  Mr.  Cade  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in 
1788,  and  was  figured  in  the  Arohsologia,  toI.  iz.  p.  289,  pi.  ziz.  The 
feet  with  the  pedestal  are  lost  ;  in  its  present  state  the  figure  aieasures 
4^ inches  in  height.  It  is  noticed  by  Surtees  in  his  History  of  Durham, 
Td.  ir.  p.  32. — Three  small  statuettes,  two  of  them  in  imperial  costume  ; 
possibly  of  late  Roman  art. 

By  Mr.  C.  8.  Bale  : — A  mask,  of  very  fine  character,  from  Heroulanentn, 
about  two-thirds  of  life  siie  ;  and  an  (Enoehae,  from  Pompeii,  graceful  in 
form  and  a  choice  example  of  veasels  of  this  class. 

.  By  the  R«r.  Tdixib  Cokhthwaite  : — A  remarkable  little  Egyptian  relic, 
a  small  oblong  receptacle  of  hrome,  2  inches  in  length,  about  |  in.  high, 
and  I  in,  wide  ;  it  forms  a  pedestal  for  a  dimiDutire  figure  of  a  long-tuled 
quadruped,  and  is  desorilwd  as  enclosing  a  mummy  of  the  shrew  mouse 
(mut  aranmu)  sacred  to  Bute,  goddess  of  the  night.  It  was  taken  from 
a  tomb  at  Memphis.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  little  animal  was 
Tenerated  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
discomfited,  according  to  the  story  of  Herodotus,  by  a  myriad  of  mice, 
which  nibbled  tbe  bow-strings  and  shield  straps  of  the  warriors,  so  that 
finding  themselres  defenceless  they  fled  in  dismay. — Various  Roman 
an^qnitiea  of  bronze,  fouud  in  London,  at  Colchester,  ita.,  from  Mr. 
Whiuoopp's  collection  ;  especially  fragments  of  a  beautiful  two-handled 
rase  of  o*al  form  found  at  Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1852  ;  also  orrailln, 
rings,  iio.,  and  an  implement  for  drawing  a  how  (?),  resembling  that  before 
described,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Heuderion. 

By  Mr.  R^iBBAt  Phillips: — Bronie  vessel  of  unknown  use,  formed  with, 
strongly  projecting  external  ridges.     It  was  dug  up  near  Naples  in  1858. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbkhhakd  Suite:— A  diminutive  lar,  or  sUtuette  of 
Pomona, — A  bronie  relic,  pnisiiibly  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  of  a 
standard  ;  from  the  Prince  of  Canino'a  collection. — A  Chinese  casting  ia 
bronse,  from  nature,  a  small  crab  {Cancer  menat). 

By  Mr,  DEZTBa : — A  pair  of  candlesticks  of  Venetian  workmanship, 
elaborately  engraved  ;  on  the  base  is  introduced  an  eBcutofaeon  of  the 
following  arms,  three  lurruleti  in  chief  a  seifoil  between  two  cinquefoiia. 
This  CMutcbeon,  of  kite-shaped  form,  is  an  addition,  not  part  of  the  original 
design  of  decoration. — Two  bronze  horses,  Italian  work. 

By  Mr.  Bloae,  F.S.A.  : — An  ancient  Chinese  enameled  rose  of  metal, 
incrusted  with  bright  opaque  colours  by  the  cloUoane  process.  It  bears 
resemblance  in  form  to  that  figured  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  406. — A  Omq^u-cento  bronse,  from  Rome,  of  elegant 
design. — A  easting  in  met^  ;  the  spiiited  figure  of  St.  George,  from  the 
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origiotl  in  the  UoBenm  At  Dijon,  oaired  in  wood  bj  Jacques  da  Baerti, 
taillmr  dimagn  to  Philippe  le  Ilardi ;  date  about  1390.  It  is  figured, 
ArchstJogia,  *oK  zxt.  pi.  Iii.,  p<  574. 

B;  Mr.  OoTAViDB  MorojIIi,  M.P.  : — A  hand-betl  of  miied  metal,  date 
about  1580,  and  probably  of  Flemlth  workmanahip.  Tbe  omamenta, 
whieh  are  in  low  relief,  appear  to  hare  been  oaat,  and  worked  up  wiih  the 
tool.  Thej  conaiat  of  the  Annundation  ;  the  Virgia  ia  aoated,  tlie  angel 
Gabriel  holding  a  aceptre  ;  the  vaae  of  liliea  ia  aeen  between  two  amall 
angelio  beinga,  and  od  the  oppoiite  aide  of  the  bell  ia  the  Veraicle,  with 
the  like  tvpportera.  Orer  theae  ^gurea  are  feetooiia  hanging  from  rama* 
heada ;  and,  within  the  featoona,  +  A.  Q.  P. — Around  the  lower  mttrgin 
ia  the  inMriptioa — sit  '  xoiiBK  -  oohiki  ■  benedictum.  The  handle  ia 
tnangolar,  and  formed  oF  foliage. 

Bj  Mr.  BaiouTDifK  : — A  hand-bell,  aimilar  in  faahion  and  date  t«  that 
laat  deaoribed  ;  it  ia  ornamented  with  figurea  of  Ibe  Virgin,  St.  Georg«, 
the  Veraicle,  &e,,  it  ia  in  unfiniahed  atate,  and  probably  Flemiah. 

Bj  Mr.  J.  B,  W.  RoLLa : — A  hand-betl  of  very  good  workmanihip, 
ornamented  with  a  repieaentation  of  Orpheua  plaring  to  the  beaata  on  the 
Tiolin  ;  a  daneing  bear,  a  lion,  an  ape,  a  aphinz,  ac>,  appear  in  the  quaint 
group  of  animala,  with  fdiage  in  which  are  bhda,  &a.  Around  the  lower 
margin  ia  the  inscription — pbtbts  oheihets  he  fecr  1571 — and  a  small 
ewnteheon,  palj  impaling  a  bearing  indiatinotlj  shown.  Around  the 
npper  part  of  the  bell  ia  inscribed — o  u&tek  dei  itBMBHTO  ubi.  The  handle 
IB  formed  of  two  naked  boja,  doM  a  dot,  their  handi  joined.  A  irell- 
daaigned  bell  of  the  like  description,  ornamented  with  medalliona  and 
garlanda,  is  in  tbe  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiqnariea  ;  it  ia  inacribed 
— I0HUIHE8  *  Yim  a*  1517  hb  fbcit  -  lop  ood  tan  au  (Figured  Vetuata 
Uon,,  to),  ii.  pi.  zrii.).  Ur.  Van  Leonep  of  Amsterdam  has  giren  a 
note  of  a  bell  with  a  similar  inscription,  dated  1548,  and  he  states  that 
Johannea  a  Fine  was  tbe  same  person  who  ia  elsewliere  called  Johan  Van 
der  Eynde.  The  late  Mr.  Focreat  had  a  beautiful  bell,  which  was  described 
as  having  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  ;  it  bore  an  escutcheon 
charged  with  3  escallops,  and  was  inscribed — lof  si  godt  vak  al — mb  fecit 
piR  lOaAX  OB  FiKB  A°  1544. 

By  Ur.  JoHK  QonoH  Nicbou,  F.S.A.  ; — A  brass  figure  of  a  wodewose 
or  wild  man,  kneeling  on  the  left  knee  ;  the  right  hand,  which  is  perforated 
as  if  to  hold  a  weapon  or  club,  is  upraised  ;  a  wreatiied  girdle  Burrounda 
the  waist,  and  a  torse  is  fastened  around  the  brows.  There  is  a  perforation 
through  the  figure,  possibly  for  inserUng  «  meCat  rod,  by  which  it  may  have 
been  adapted  to  serre  as  a  candlestick.  Height  8^  inches.  Date  about 
1500.  Compare  Sgnree  ia  Wagener,  Handbuch,  figg.  115,  a,  1166,  b, 
1168,  1298,  &c. — A  large  circular  bronae  medallion,  in  low  relief,  a 
portrait  of  Oeorge  II. 

By  Mr.  Johh  Mukkat  : — A  large  oral  bronse  medallion,  a  portrait  of 
Cromwell,  in  armour,  profile  to  the  right,  aimilar  to  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Be*.  3.  Beck,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  yd.  xrii.,  p.  285. 

By  Mr.  Philip  Milba  ; — A  silrer  ring  found  m  removing  tbe  foundations 
of  an  old  building  at  Eing*B  Weston,  Somerset.  It  is  a  plain  hoop, 
inscribed,  on  the  outside, — btntltfritiir  9nt(?}t«|lt« — and  on  the  inside, — 
Hum  niritnr  manijajpU. — Cross-crosslets  are  introduced  between  all  the 
words.  This  is  obTiously  one  of  the  annali  virtuoH,  or  medicinable 
ringSt  anciently  regarded  as  charms  against  epilepsy.     In  a  medical  MS.  ' 
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at  Stoclibolm,  from  which  rarioua  charms  are  gir«n  in  (he  Arobtaologia, 
vol.  lit.,  p.  399,  the  following  occurs  for  the  falling  sickness — "  Soy  yis 
word  amunsaptus  in  hja  ere  ghwan  he  is  failjn  doun  in  yt  evjil,  and  also 
in  a  wommannya  ere  anams&pta,  and  jei  sehall  neuere  more  aftir  fele  j* 
ewyll." 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Qreates,  Q.C: — A  reliquary,  being  an  oval  frame  of 
tortoiieshell,  meaauring  6^  in.  by  i  in.,  pierced  with  numerous  cells  or 
compartments,  which  are  closed  with  glass  on  both  sides,  and  each  cell 
contains  two  fragments  of  bone,  with  the  names  of  saints  and  martyrs  to 
whom  the  relics  are  respectively  attributed.  These  are.  not  leas  than  56  in 
number.  The  object  is  of  curious  and  ornamental  fashion,  apparently 
intended  to  be  suspended.  It  is  .probably  a  work  of  the  sereuteen^ 
century,  Flemish,  or  possibly  Spanish. 

By  the  Reri  Joeih  'SikiiLB:~^Fivcsi miles  of  some  leaves  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  boo^  of  Homilies,  disoorered  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  biudings  of  episcopal  registers.  We  noticed,  in  the  last 
Tolume  of  the  Journal,  the  proposed  pnblioation  of  these  interesting  frag* 
menta,  These  US.  leares  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  writing  of 
the  tenth  oentnry ;  they  consist  of  a  fragment  of  a  homily  on  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Bt.  Swithin,  and  part  of  another  on  the  life  of  St. 
Uaria  Egyptiaca.  These  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  others.  Ur.  Eads 
proposes  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  times  of  St.  Swithin,  with 
interesting  matter  from  ancient  sources  ;  facsimiles  of  several  of  the 
leaves  have  been  produced,  of  the  same  uze  as  the  originals,  by  the  rentark- 
able  process  of  photo- sineography,  which  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
Col.  Sir  H'.  Jamea,  B.B.,  through  whose  kindness  the  photo- si noMp^phie  re- 
production of  the  Domesday  Record  for  Cornwall  was  lately  brought  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  B^rtt.  The  fac-similes  bare  been  exe< 
cuted  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  at  Southampton,  and  a  specimen 
may  be  seen  at  the  apartment*  of  the  Institute.  Subscribers'  naraea  are 
received  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  or  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth, 
Oxford.     The  price  of  the  volniae  to  subscribers  is  12s.  6d. 
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stol   less. 

HiABLT  ten  yout  hnia  einpaad  siaee  the  formBtlon  of  the  Society  to 
irhoM  TrftnsMtiona  we  are  deairoiu  to  innte  attention.  The/tuctcuZi  uoited 
in  the  Tolume  under  consideration  hare  appeared  at  iaterrala  sioce  the 
institution  of  an  Arehnological  Society  for  the  count;  of  Esiex  in  the 
winter  of  1852.  At  that  period  the  antiquariea  of  Colchester,  who,  with 
pnuMWorthj  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  restigee  of  Gunuhdunum, 
tiad  about  two  years  preTioosly  formed  a  local  archraological  fraternity, 
consented  to  unite  in  a  more  extended  lastiUition,  for  the  purpose  of 
eetablisfaing  a  Society  for  the  county  of  Essex.  It  were  needless  to  remind 
our  readers  how  farorabla  a  field  of  inrestigation  presented  itself  to  the 
ardiKologist  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Trinobantei,  or  how  many 
interesting  questions  relating  to  the  early  history  of  that  district  of  Srit^n 
had  heen  le^  untouched  hy  the  lahorioui  topographers  of  the  last  century, 
which  may  now  he  satisfactorily  elucidated  through  the  extension  of 
arclueological  knowledge  in  recent  years. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Society  was  to  fumiBb  facilities  to  the  antiqaaries  of 
Essex  in  the  puranita  of  archeological  soienoe,  hy  establishing  a  Museum 
and  Idhrary  j  hy  meetings  for  ioterchange  of  information ;  and  also  to 
preserre  in  systematic  arrangement  all  commuoications,  drawings,  and 
topographical  materials,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  history 
of  the  county.  We  hope  that,  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Society's 
operations,  much  may  have  been  effected  towards  carrying  into  effect 
these  praiseworthy  intentions,  and  promoUng  generally  a  taste  for  those 
subjects  which  are  within  the  scope  of  our  common  purpose. 

The  rolume  before  us,  after  some  preliminary  matter  and  a  formula  of 
queries  and  directions  for  the  assistance  of  correspondents,  essential  to 
tiie  initiation  of  many  willing  confederates  who  lequire  to  be  instructed — 
"  How  to  obserre,"  contains  a  Report  of  the  Inaugural  Ueetingat  Colchester 
in  1852  ;  the  Inaugural  Lecture  also,  delirered  on  that  occasion  hy  the 
Rer.  J.  H.  Marsden,  Disney  Professor  of  Archsoiogy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  with  the  formal  record  of  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
of  which  our  late  venerable  friend,  Ur.  Disney,  was  elected  the  President. 
His  name  must  be  held  in  honored  remembrance  as  associated  with  the 
first  Professorship  of  Arehteological  Science  founded  in  this  country.  The 
Memoirs,  of  which  this  first  instalment  of  Essex  archgeology  is  composed, 
commence  very  appropriately  with  the  History  and  Description  of  the 
Walls  of  Colchester,  by  Dr.  P.  M-  Duncan  ;  this  paper,  originally  prepared 
for  the  Colchester  Association,  was  transferred  when  the  parent  Society 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 
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Colcbeiter,  as  Dr.  Duncan  hu  well  brought  before  his  readere,  it  oaso- 
ciftted  with  maiij  itirring  recoUectioQi  in  early  hiBtorj  ;  tb«  Dumiamatist 
bas  bere  found  frequent  traces  of  Cunobellne,  whose  chief  reaidence  appeara 
to  have  been  at  OamvhduJium  ;  his  coinB  disinterred  from  beneath  tbo 
relics  of  Roman  colonisation  bear  testimonj  to  the  fact,  whilst  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  well-known  gold  imitations  of  the  ttaler  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  ma;  serve  to  indicate  a  more  remote  period  of  British  occupation. 
The  capture  of  the  town  bj  Claudius,  after  the  campaign  of  Auliu 
Flautius,  was  a  memorable  crius  in  the  establi&hment  of  Roman  dominion  ; 
the  importance  of  the  position  was  recognised  bj  the  Froprator  Ostorius  ; 
a  colon;  was  formed  there  to  ^d  in  keeping  in  check  the  turbulent  loeni. 
With  its  subsequent  fate,  the  wrongs  suffered  bj  Boadicea,  the  destruction 
of  tiie  eolonj  with  the  temple  dedicated  in  honour  of  Claudius,  we  are 
familiar  through  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  The  insurgents  were  speedily 
crushed  ;  the  victory,  achieved  hj  Suetonius,  a.ii,  61,  re-established  Roman 
auperioritj.  The  return  of  the  Romans  to  the  colon;  was  probably  followed 
by  its  fortification,  and  to  that  period  Dr.  Duncan  is  disposed  to  assign  th« 
commencement  of  the  walls,  which,  with  the  remaining  guard-chamber, 
gate,  and  numeroui  details  of  construction,  are  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able vestiges  of  the  period  in  this  country.  We  must  refer  to  his  memoir 
for  notices  of  the  walls  of  Colchester  at  various  periods,  until  they  proved 
the  means  of  resistance  in  the  siege  of  1648,  and  were  condemned,  but 
without  effect,  b;  Fairfax.  Several  plates  are  given,  showing  theircurimu 
eonstruction,  the  chief  material  emplo;ed  being  teptaria  obtained  from 
the  clay  cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  bonded  together  b;  courses  of 
wall-tiles,  the  core  being  composed  of  rubble.  Dr.  Duncan  has  given  a 
detuled  survey  of  the  circuit,  describing  the  condition  of  the  remains. 
The  wall  was  originally  of  great  strength,  measuring  8  to  10  feet  in  width, 
constructed  on  a  base  or  footing  11  feet  in  width  ;  the  average  height  was 
14  feet,  exclusive  of  the  parapet,  which  appears  to  have  beon  not  lees  than 
6  feet  in  height,  and  6  feet  in  width.  The  parapet  ma;  have  been 
crenellated,  like  that  of  the  walla  of  Pompeii-  The  average  thickness  of 
the  Roman  Walt  in  Northumberland  is  8  feet ;  the  thickness  of  .the  walla  of 
the  Stations,  ji«r  lineam  valli,  is  about  5  fL  6  in, 

Mr.  Chancellor  contributes  a  paper  on  Roman  remuni  found  at  Chelma* 
ford  in  1849,  apparently  portion  of  a  villa  with  hypocausta,  ^,:  hestate* 
the  opinion  that  a  Station,  possibly  the  Cataromagv*  o!  the  Itinerary,  may 
have  been  situated  there.  Amongst  the  uaual  minor  results  of  such 
researches, — coins,  pottery,  painted  plaster,  be., — one  relic  which  cUimt 
notice  was  disinterred,  namely,  a  tile,  upon  the  surface  of  which  were 
represented  in  relief  wolves  attacking  stags,  and  some  letters,  which  have  not 
been  interpreted.  Ur.  Chancellor  refers,  however,  to  an  exact  counterpart 
of  this  tile  found  with  other  Roman  remains  in  the  walla  of  Asbtead 
church,  Surrey,  and  figured  in  Brayley's  History  of  that  count;,  i<A.  ir. 
p.  396. 

The  object  last  mentioned  is  described  as  a  fragment  of  a  bypocaait ; 
it  has  been  unfortunately  lost,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  portion  of  a  flue-tile  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  such  tiles,  although 
mostly  concealed  from  view  under  the  tutpetuura,  were  ocoaaionally  orna- 
mented with  care  ;  a  curious  example,  found  near  Reigate,  and  elaborately 
stamped  with  zigzag  patterns,  bas  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
p.  288.     Other  specimens  found  in  London,  and  preserved  amongst  Mr. 
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Roaoh   Smith's  eollooticma  iu  the  British    Huseum,   too  figured    in   his 
Catalogaa,  pp.  56,  57. 

The  volume  contains  seTeral  other  cominunicatioiis  relating  to  Roman 
onUquities  in  Essex,  such  as  a  sketch  of  a  paper  bj  Dr.  Bell  on  the 
sculptured  figure  of  a  sphyni,  holding  between  its  forepaws  a  human  head; 
it  was  dug  up  near  the  Hospital  at  Colchester.  The  purpose  of  the  author 
is  the  comparison  of  this  relic  with  two  bronie  figures  of  the  aphynx,  found 
in  Hongarj ;  these  hare,  howoTer,  been  regarded  as  of  doubtful  autheo- 
ticit;^.  The  Rer.  E.  L.  Cutts,  secretary  of  the  Society,  well-known  b;  his 
labors  in  man;  departments  of  archseologioal  research,  gires  an  account 
of  remaim  at  Coggeshall,  on  the  Romsji  road  from  Colchester  to  Cambridge, 
and  probably  a  site  of  Roman  occnpation.  A  sepulchral  vault  was  found 
there  in  the  seventeenth  century,  noticed  bj  Weever  and  Burton,  containing, 
amongst  other  objects,  two  Samian  dishes,  stamped  coccilu  m.,  eiplained 
by  the  writer  first  citod  as  the  name  of  some  governor,  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  town — Coggeshall.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  name  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  list  of  potters  by  whom  Samian  ware 
was  produced.  Numerous  Roman  vestiges  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
recent  times,  which  present  evidence  in  corroboration  of  the  nation  that 
Coggeshall,  although  it  may  not  be  the  Canonium  of  the  Itinerary,  as 
affirmed  by  Hr.  Drake  (Archeologia,  vol.  vi.),  was  probably  a  site  of  some 
extensive  occupation  in  Roman  times,  Hr.  Cults  gives  a  list  of  coins 
found  there,  ranging  from  H.  Antoninus  to  Theodosius.  En  describes 
also  relics  found  during  the  rebiulding  of  the  bridge,  about  2^  miles  west 
of  Coggeshall,  where  the  Roman  road  to  Oamboricum  is  supposed  to  have 
crossed  the  river  Blackwater.  An  etching  by  Mr.  U.  W.  King  gires  us  an 
example  there  discovered  of  the  so-called  Roman  horse-shoes,  of  which 
Hr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has  figured  examples  in  his  CoUecUnea  Antiqua, 
vol.  iii.  p.  128,  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Uuseum,  p.  78.  They  have 
also  been  noticed  in  this  Jounial,  vol.  xi.,  p.  416,  where  other  objects  of 
this  singular  class  are  enumerated.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  that 
found  in  Essex,  we  may  here  place  before  oar  readers  a  specimen  found  in 


IruD  iRmp-lUiid  (?).    Length  9  i 


London,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Ainslie.  It  differs  chiefly  from  that 
found  in  the  Blackwater  in  the  long  hooked  projection  at  one  eitreniily  ; 
the  example  described  by  Mr.  Cults  has  only  one  hook,  at  the  narrower 
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end,  probably  the  fore-part,  of  the  object  in  question.  It  is,  moreorer, 
peculiar  in  having  a  coniiderable  amouat  of  oniaineaUtion,  such  as  parallel 
beaded  bands  and  impressed  oirclea,  wrought  ifith  ths  hammer  upon  its 
under  surface,  a  feature  inconsisteut  with  the  supposed  use  of  an  object  of 
thU  description  as  a  protection  for  the  hoof  of  ahorse.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  relic,  probably  of  Roman  times,  in  the  bed  of  a 
ri*er  where  a  fordable  passage  may  have  eziated  on  the  line  of  an  undoubted 
Roman  way,  is  a  fact  deserring  of  consideration  as  regards  the  conjectural 
intention  of  such  appliances,  the  real  use  of  which  seems  still  Tory  question- 
able. At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  familiar  with  tbe  eccentric  oon- 
ditiona  under  which  ancient  relics  are  often  brought  to  light,  will  find  no 
conelusire  incongruity  in  the  diecoTcry  of  a  lyehtuichtu  pensilit,  or  hanging 
lamp-holder,  in  the  peaty  channel  of  the  Blackwater,  more  especially 
accompanied,  amongst  other  objects,  hj  a  vessel  of  glass  recognised  aa 
apparently  of  Roman  date. 

The  Ker.  Barton  Lodg«  communicates  a  abort  memoir  regarding  a 
remarkable  Tase  found  at  Colchester  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  ti«eropolU  appears  to  have  existed  in  Roman  times.  This  fine 
trpecimen  of  the  embossed  ware  of  Castor  in  Northamptonsbire,  aa  wq 
apprehend  it  to  be,  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  valuable  Collectanea,  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  The  vase,  which  measures  ninaiocbas  in  height,  is  ornamented  wilh 
subjects  of  the  chase, — stags,  a  hare  and  a  hound  in  full  cry  ;  with  these 
appear  two  groups  of  remarkable  character,  ono  of  tbem  being  a  conflict 
between  a  retiariia,  whose  trident  or  fuidtia  lies  on  the  ground,  whilst  his 
adversary,  the  teeutor,  his  face  closely  protected  by  his  helmet  and  bearing 
his  curved  shield  on  his  arm,  advances  to  despatch  his  antagonist.  It  may 
deserve  observation  that  upon  the  shield  may  he  discerned  the  gammadvm, 
an  ornament  more  commonly  occurring  on  objects  of  early  Christian 
character,  but  found  upon  Roman  altars  in  Northumberland  and  elsewhere, 
apparently  unconnected  with  Christian  symbolism.  The  second  group  con- 
sists of  two  men  assailing  a  bear,  one  of  them  with  a  long  whip,  the  other 
with  a  club.  It  is  well  knonn  how  passionately  fond  the  Romans  were 
of  the  Mnatto,  part  of  the  Ivdi  arcentet,  in  which  criminals,  captives, 
or  hired  bettiarii  hazarded  their  lives  in  confiicts  with  ferocious  animals. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii  supply  the  best 
illustrations  of  those  savage  sports,  which  were  doubtless  introduced  into 
Britun,  and  practised  in  the  ampkitheatracattrensia,  such  as  those  at  Rich- 
borough,  Silchester,  Coriniwn,  Borcoviciu,  Caerleoo,  and  Dorchester, 
The  curious  vase  found  at  Colchester  is  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in 
the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196  ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  82.  A  vase  of 
similar  form,  and  likewise  of  Castor  ware,  found  about  1845  at  Bedford 
Purlieus,  is  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  in  the  Archaiologia, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  11,  pi.  111.  Upon  this  cytix,  which  is  of  large  dimensions, 
but  unfortunately  much  broken,  are  represented  in  bold  relief  conflicts  with 
animals,  probably  in  the  Circus. 

In  regard  to  tbe  Roman  period,  as  illustrated  in  these  Transactions,  we 
must  also  advert  specially  to  the  Notes  on  Roman  Essex,  a  valuable  sum- 
mary by  one  who  had  devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  earnestness  and 
intelligence  to  the  investigation  of  the  earlier  antiquities  of  his  county,  the 
late  Lord  Braybrooke.  Tbe  loss  of  his  cordial  encouragement  and  partici- 
pation is  not  lesa  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  ourselves  than  to  the  uchtee 
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logiBtfl  of  Essex.  Od  the  deceue  of  Mr.  Diine;,  in  1857,  tlut  lamented 
nobleman  consented  to  become  the  President  of  tbe  Society,  »  poaition  for 
which  he  wu  so  ecninantlj  qualiGed.  To  his  researches  the  volume  before 
us  is  indebted  for  a  list  of  names  of  potters  upon  Samian  ware,  more 
extended  than  that  formerly  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  233,  and  com- 
piled  from  specimens  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  ezcavatioDS 
made  mider  bis  direction  prinoipallj  at  Chesterford,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  mnaeum  which  he  had  founded  at  Audlejr  Bud,  an  enduring  memorial 
of  hia  remarkable  appreciation  of  national  antiquitiea  From  the  same  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  we  find  abo  here  remarks  on  the  sepulture  of  infants 
in  Romaa  times,  in  tbe  tuggntndaria,  or  in  spots  adjacent  to  the  walla 
of  hootee,  under  the  drip  of  the  eaves. 

Dr.  Duncan,  whose  investigation  of  the  remains  of  Camulodunitm  we 
have  already  noticed  at  some  length,  resumes  tbe  subject  in  a  later  part  of 
the  volome,  and  records  the  discovery  of  a  Boman  cloaca  in  1822,  a  work 
of  onusaal  character  as  an  example  of  constructive  ingenuity.  We  must 
refer  to  the  plan  and  illustrations  which  accompany  his  memoir,  in  which 
many  interesting  details  will  be  found.  The  discovery  of  elaborate  works 
of  such  enduring  nature,  for  purpoHOS  which  indicate  no  slight  attention  to 
the  comforts  or  sanitary  requirements  of  daily  life,  suggests  how  firm  a 
tenure  Boman  dominion  had  acquired,  and  how  strong  must  have  been  the 
motive,  which  we  seem  at  a  loss  wholly  to  comprehend,  that  influenced  the 
policy  of  theEmpire  in  grasping  with  so  pertinacious  a  hold  the  dominion  of 
these  remote  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  attention  of  the  Essex  archnologists  hasi  however,  been  given  to 
oUier  subjects  connected  with  the  history  and  remains  of  later  periods, 
which  claim  our  notice.  Amongst  these  are  mural  paintings  iu  tbe  church 
of  East  Ham,  described  by  Mr,  Buckler  ;  and  the  remarks  on  Round 
ChnrcheB  in  England.^with  espeeial  reference  to  that  at  Little  Maplestead, 
by  tbe  aame  author.  Of  the  latter  church,  considered  to  be  the  latest  in 
date,  as  compared  with  the  three  other  examples  noticed, — St.  Sepulchre's, 
Cambridge,  tbe  Temple  Church,  London,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  Northamp- 
ton, a  plan,  from  careful  measurements,  with  a  minute  architectural 
description,  is  given.  The  original  structure  is  assigned  to  the  Trausition- 
Norman  Period ;  the  general  arrangements  and  proportions  seem  to  recall 
those  of  the  interesting  Round  Church,  of  which  the  site  was  revealed  to 
riew  upon  tbe  Western  Heights  at  Dovor,  a  few  years  since.  The  remains 
of  that  structure,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Buckler,  are  inte- 
reating  as  marking  in  all  probability  the  scene  of  the  memorable  interview 
between  King  John  and  Pandolf,  the  Legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III,,  in 
1213.  They  were  first  disinterred,  as  it  has  been  stated,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tbe  late  Dr.  Dihdin,  whilst  preparing  materials  for  a  history  of 
Dovor,  and  they  were  again  cleared  of  debris  by  a  member  of  our  Society, 
Col.  Fitsherbert  Grant,  in  lS5i,  when  some  precautions  were  taken  to 
ensure  their  preservation. 

Amongst  other  architectural  and  miscellaneous  contributions,  to  which 
the  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  admit  of  our  adverting  in  detail,  are, — by 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  an  account  of  the  remains  of  Coggeahall  Abbey  ; 
extracts  from  a  MS.  Diary  by  John  Bufton  of  Coggeshall,  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  and  William  and  Mary  ;  also  a  short  description  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  Castie  Hedingham,  and  of  the  memorials  of  tbe  Do  Veres  existing 
tbere.     Mr.  Almack  gives  some  notes  on  tbe  family  of  De  Vera,  with 
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extracts  from  the  rich  collectiou  of  documents  relsliag  to  the  etmatj  of 
Eagox,  in  hie  posBeesion. 

To  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  one  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  mediiBTftl  period,  the 
rolume  is  indebted  for  uoticea  of  wills  of  inhabitants  of  Essex  ;— of  eeala 
found  in  the  countj,  or  pertaining  to  it,  one  of  them  being  a  beautiful 
eilrer  matrix  of  Che  seal  of  Robert  le  Archer,  (.  Bdw,  III.  ;  another,  the 
seal  of  Luou  de  Tanj,  jualice  of  the  king's  forests  south  of  the  Treat,  in 
the  same  reign  ;  also  a  notice  of  an  enrlj  monumental  brass,  of  life-siie, 
supposed  to  be  the  memorial  of  Sir  John  Giffard,  a.b.  134S,  described  bj 
Salmon  as  existing  in  the  charoh  of  Bowers  Qifford,  Essex.  This  effigj', 
unfoTtunatelj'  mutilated,  had  been  giren  awaj  bj  the  ohurchfrarden  some 
jears  ago,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt;  it  has  recently  been  reoovered 
through  Ur.  King's  exertions  and  replaced  in  the  church.  A.  rubblug  of 
this  Terj  curious  brass  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kiug  At  one  of  our  meetings 
in  1856,  and  it  is  noticed  in  this  Journal,  rol.  liii.  p.  189.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  woodcut  that  the  costume  presents  sereral  unusual  features, 
and  the  figure  may  be  of  foreign  execution.  It  was,  howsTor,  probably 
produced  by  the  same  buria  as  the  well-known  brasses  at  Westley  Water- 
leas,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  brass  of  Sir  John  D'Aubemoun,  1327,  at 
Stoke  Babernon,  Surrey.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  jupon  worn  orer 
mail,  without  brassarts  or  greaves  of  plate,  such  as  occur  in  those  examples, 
in  both  of  which  we  find  the  oyclas,  with  other  garments  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  GiEFard,  The  ghell-liko  ipavliiret  deserve 
notice,  and  the  curious  genouiUiret,  ornamented  with  the  so-called  English 
rose  ;  also  the  sleeve  of  the  hauketon,  formed  in  longitudinal  bands, 
possibly  of  quilted  work  ;  the  bands  appear  likewise  on  the  thighs.  In  both 
the  examples  before  cited  the  fore-arm  is  protected  apparently  by  plate.' 

We  avail  ourselves  with  pleasure  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  Council 
of  the  Essex  Society,  in  enabling  us  to  place  before  our  readers  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  remarkable  memorial,  rescued  through  the  praiseworthy 
intervention  of  Ur,  King.  We  are  also  permitted  to  give  the  interesting 
illustrations  which  accompany  Ur.  Cutts'  notice  of  die  fine  tomb,  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1539.  They  hare  been 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Aahnrsl  Uajendie,  Esq.,  possessor  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  De  Veres  ;  by  hb  kindness  the  drawings,  eaecuted 
under  his  directions  by  Ur.  Parish,  of  Colchester,  were  exhibited  at  one  of 
our  meetings  in  1855,  and  they  are  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  181. 

This  remarkable  example  of  monumental  sculpture,  at  a  period  when  all 
traces  of  the  Qothie  style  had  disappeared,  commemorating  moreover  ao 
eminent  a  personage  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  might  claim  a  more 
detailed  notice  than  will  be  foand  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  arche- 
ologists.  The  deugn  and  general  character  of  the  tomb  are  shown  in  the 
woodcuts,  which  represent  the  sculptnre  on  its  upper  slab,  and  the  north 
side.  The  tomb  is  of  block  marble,  frequently  described  in  documents  as 
"touch,"  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  lapU  Lydiu*  or  touch-stone, 
used  by  goldsmiths.  Weever,  whose  account  of  Funeral  Monuments  was 
published  in  1631,  says,  under  Costie  Hedingham,  p.  620,  "Here  lieth 
interred  under  a  tombe  of  marble  and  Tuch,  now  ruinous,  John  de  Vere, 
the  fifth  of  tiiat  Christian  name,  Earle  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bulbeck,  Samford, 
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and  Scales,  and  Great  Cbamberlaine  of  Bnglancl.  Upon  whicb  uKmameDt 
I  fiade  nothing  engraven  bnt  the  names  of  his  children  which  he  hod  by  Ilia 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiro  of  Ed«rard  Trussell,  of  Staffordshire, 
knight  banneret,  i*hich  trere  3  sonnes  and  three  daughters,"  Sic.  It  is 
difficult  to  oomprehend  how  the  tomb  could  have  been  "ruinous"  at  that 
period;  it  is  possible  that  the  blocks  of  marble  might  have  become  die- 
nnited,  but  even  at  the  present  time  the  upper  slab  ia  in  a  souud  stale,  the 
sides  only  being  parUalljr  decsjed.  We  can  oal;  suppose  that  Weever,  or 
his  informant,  had  not  examined  the  tomb,  or  that  he  wrote  some  time 
after  with  an  imperfect  recollection  of  its  condition. 

We  have  received  from  a  friend  the  following  particulars,  the  result  of 
recent  personal  ezamioation  of  the  monument.  The  fignres  on  the  south 
ude  are  fenr  jonng  men,  doubtless  sons  of  the  Earl,  bareheaded,  in 
annour,  with  tabards  of  arms,  each  kneeling  with  hands  joined  in  an  attj- 
tode  of  devotion  at  a  desk,  on  which  lies  an  open  book.  Over  each  is 
his  name.  Taking  them  from  east  to  west  the  names  are  as  follows  : — 
losn — ALBRT — BOBERT  and  oEvyzRE.  The  first  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  ;  the  others,  no  doubt,  are  in  the  order  of 
seniority.  This  side  is  now  much  decayed  ;  the  other  side  is  in  verj  fair 
preaerration,  and  on  that  account  doubtless  it  was  selected  bj  Mr.  Parish 
as  the  subject  of  bis  drawing,  here  reproduced  (see  woodcut)  :  it  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  damp  lur  from  the  chancel  door,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  the  monument.  The  names  over  the  daughters,  on  this  north 
side,  are — klzabeth — annx — travnois,  and  vrsel*.  In  the  first  name 
the  I  is  deficient,  and  the  c  in  Frauncis  is  of  square  form,  to  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  taken  for  an  E.  At  each  end  of  tlie  tomb  is  an 
escutcheon  of  arms,  prohably  the  qaartered  coat  of  the  Earl :  both  are 
more  or  less  decajed,  but  that  at  the  east  end  is  far  gone.  It  must  he 
observed  that,  whilst  four  sons  and  four  daughters  are  named  and  repro- 
Mnted  on  the  tomb,  the  usual  genealogical  works  of  reference  omit  a  son 
sod  a  daughter,  vis.,  Robert  and  UrBula.  Probably  tbej  both  died  young 
and  unmarried.  Weaver  m&kes  the  like  omissioD  in  bis  description  of 
the  monument,  and  this  circumstance  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his 
account  was  not  the  result  of  personal  inspection.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  inscription,  nor  any  casement  or  cavity  apparent  on  the  tomb 
in  which  an  inscribed  plate  might  have  been  affixed.  'Wecver  observes 
that  he  found  nothing  engraven  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
Earl'a  children.  The  kneeling  figures  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  respectant 
are  placed  under  a  kind  of  diminutive  dais,  from  which  are  suspended 
curttuns,  held  back  by  angels,  one  on  either  side.  Immediately  bieneath 
this  canopy  or  dais  there  is  a  dove  with  expanded  wings,  and  nimbed,  and 
an  inscribed  scroll,  upon  which  only  a  few  letters  may  be  decjphered  .... 
BETE  SETS  ii[?)iERE  h  .  .  .  .  s.  The  disproportionate  dimensions  of  the 
onnorial  atchievement,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  very  singular.  The  quarterings, 
with  Vere  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  are  apparently  Kilriogton, 
Clare,  Sergeauiz,  Badlesniere,  Sampford,  and  Bolbec.  The  arms  on  the 
sinister  side  are  Trussell  and  Msinwariug  quarterly.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  quarterings  witli  Vere  in  the  dexter  coat  are  msrshaled  in  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  order  ;  tlie  Earl'a  mother  was  the  licireES  of  Kilrington.  The 
aopporters  are  a  harpy  and  an  antelope.  The  atcliievenient,  with  its  ela- 
borate acoesKries,  is  a  stalely  example  of  the  heraldic  design  of  the  period. 
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The  c&nting  motto  introduced  in  the  long  panels  at  the  oomen  of  the  tomb 
must  not  pus  unnoticed,  namel/, — tekite  tient,  with  the  Vera  mullet 
above  and  beneath  the  inscription. 

Some  illnstrationt  of  the  ancient  heraldi?  of  the  De  Veres  ma;  be  found 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  (vol.  iz.  p.  17),  where  several  seals  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  have  been  figured  in  Mr.  John  Qough  Nichols'  memoir 
on  the  descent  of  the  earldom.  Several  other  seals,  of  daborate  and 
interesting  character,  have  subsequentlj  been  found  by  Ur,  Ready  in 
the  collegiate  treasuries  at  Cambridge,  and  facsimiles  may  be  obt^aed 
from  him.  A  carved  bedstead  of  o3l  is  preserred  at  Castle  Hedingbam, 
attributed  to  the  times  of  the  fifteenth  Earl,  whow  sumptuous  monument 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Majendie.  The  armorial  decorations  on  the  bedstead  are  very  similar 
to  those  upon  the  tomb  ;  they  are  described  by  Mr.  Almack  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  have  sought  to  invite  notice,  as  an  earnest  of  promisin^^  result* 
from  Uie  ezertioni  of  our  fellow-laborarB  in  an  interesting  locality. 


^rctratological  SnteUtgence. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Arcbteological  Assoeiation  will 
take  place  at  Swansea  during  the  week  commencing  August  26.  H. 
llusaey  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  bos  been  elected  President,  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  G.  Qrant  Francis,  Esq,,  Swansea. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  SuBsei  Archnologicol  Society  will  be  held 
at  Petworth,  early  in  August ;  the  day  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  tha  Kent  Arcbeological  Society  will  be  held  at 
Mudstooe,  on  July  31. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  announced  in  1853,  by  Mr.  W.  Hayley 
Mason,  at  Chichester  [Arch.  Joum.  voL  z.  p.  272),  and  in  which  it  was 
jffoposed  to  give  the  principal  architectural  memoirs  read  at  the  meeting  o! 
the  Institute  in  that  city,  has  long  been  deferred  through  UDfot^seen  causes 
which  Mr.  Mason  has  sought  in  vain  to  obviate.  It  is  now  his  intention  to 
issue  the  work  forthwith  ;  it  wilt  comprise  the  architectural  history  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  being  the  Discourse  delivered  in  1853  by  the  Rev. 
Frofesaor  Willis,  to  which  will  be  added  a  Discourse  on  the  recent  fall 
of  tlie  spire  and  central  tower,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plans.  Sue. 
With  these  valuable  memoirs  will  be  given  the  Architectural  History 
of  Boigrove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.  The  price  of  the  volnme  (to 
subscribers)  will  be  30s.     Royal  4to.     With  numerous  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  of  Penzance,  to  whose  researches  and  ]>encil  wo  are 
indebted  for  a  series  of  illustrations  of  wayeide  and  churchyard  crosses  in 
Cornwall,  and  of  numerous  interesting  remains  of  various  periods,  hot 
announced  a  volume  entitled  "A  Week  at  the  Land's  End,"  in  which 
notices  will  be  found  of  the  antiquities  of  that  district,  so  rich  in  vestiges 
of  interest  to  the  archssologist.  'The  natural  history  of  that  remote  district 
lias  also  been  given  in  this  useful  manual,  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
Eoologists  of  the  West  of  England.  The  work  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman. 
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Bt  th«  EBV.  J.  L.  PBTIT,  M.4.,  P.8.A. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  oflfer  any  opinion  or  theory  ■with 
regard  to  certain  ecclesiaatical  buildings  of  clrculai-  form, 
but  merely  to  give  a  slight  architectural  notice  of  a  few  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting.  Circular  churches, 
or  churches  arranged  according  to  a  circular  ground  plan, 
appear  to  be  found,  though  often  at  wide  intervals,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  belong  to  various  periods,  com- 
menciog  with  the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  architecture. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Air,  in  Provence,  and  at  Frejus,  they  are 
attached  as  chapels  to  larger  churches,  and  they  are  used  as 
baptisteries,  or  at  least  retain  the  name.  Sometimes  they  are 
insulated,  the  circular  fabric  being  at  a  short  distance  from 
some  church,  to  which  it  appears  to  belong,  as  S.  Costanza, 
at  Kome,  which  stands  near  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  ;  and  in 
some  cases  they  seem  altogether  independent,  as  in  the  well- 
known  English  examples,  each  of  which  forma  as  it  were  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  church  of  a  later  period.  Almost  eveiy 
continental  specimen  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple;  and,  though  in  each 
particular  instance  it  might  seem  needless  to  refute  the 
supposition,  yet  the  universality  of  the  tradition  might 
render  it  worth  the  notice  of  the  antiquary.  And,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  derivation  of  so  simple  a  form, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  like  the  rectangular  plan,  it  can  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  Paganism.  I  have  defined  circular 
churches,  as  churches  arranged  according  to  a  circular  plan ; 
for  this  definition  will  include  those  whose  horizontal  section 
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is  a  polygon,  which  may  be  described  within  a  circle,  a  form 
perhaps  more  common  than  thiit  in  which  the  actual  curva- 
ture appears.  And  it  will  be  correct,  as  applicable  to  the 
general  arrangement,  notwithstanding  the  additions  and 
excrescences  which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  and  without 
which  there  is  hardly  a  mediseval  specimen  to  he  found. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  different  types  of  round 
churches. 

First,  those  of  a  simple  circular  or  polygonal  plan,  without 
recesses,  except  an  apse  or  porch.  Such  is  the  ruined 
chapel  in  Ludlow  castle  ;  and  the  building  called  the  bap- 
tistery at  Canterbury  cathedral  belongs  also  to  this  class. 
The  chapel  at  Altenfurt,  near  Nuremberg,  is  a  good  example. 
It  is  very  small,  very  simple,  and,  according  to  local  tra- 
dition, very  old.  As  far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned  it 
may  be  of  any  date,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
twelfth  century.    Its  ground  plan  is  a  circle,  to  which  is 

O  attached  an  eastern  apse.  The  diameter 
internally  is  not  more  than  20  ft.,  and 
the  wall  is  about  3  ft.  9  in.  in  thickness. 
The  roof  is  domed,  and  the  only  orna- 
ment inside  is  a  plain  string  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  dome  with  the  walL  The 
chancel  arch,  as  well  as  the  western 
door,  is  quite  plain,  but  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  enlarged.  Eiter- 
Aiimturt.  nally  there  is  a  corbel  table  with  small 

round  arches  under  the  cornice,  such  as 
occurs  generally  in  Romanesque  work.  It  is  probable  that 
the  external  roof  nearly  coincided  with  the  dome ;  this 
is  now  covered  with  a  high  wooden  roof,  finished  with  n 
modem  belfry  of  the  same  material.  There  is  no  church 
near  this  chapel,  which  stands  in  a  forest,  and  is  within  an 
hour's  drive  from  Nuremberg  in  the  direction  of  Satisbon. 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  a  small  round  chapel  near  Main- 
tenon,  on  the  line  of  railroad  between  Paris  and  Chartres.' 
This  is  also  a  simple  circle,  with  au  apse  attached  to  the 
eastward.  The  dome,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  a  wooden  ceiling. 

The  round  church  at  Grasse,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
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France,  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  powder  magazine,  and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  inside.  I  was  told  that  it  is  quite  plain,  without  any 
columns.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  inner  circle  may 
liare  been  destroyed,  for  the  sake  of  adapting  the  building 
to  its  present  purpose.  This  chapel  also  has  an  eastern 
apse. 

The  second  typical  form  is  that  whidi  has  Uie  circular  or 
polygonal  plan  with  radiating  recesses,  either  rectangular  or 
apsidaL     This  form  is  found  in  ancient 
temples,  tombs,  and  baths.     There  is  a       j^-vj    L.-^ 
q;ood  specimen  of  the  latter  type  among      C  J 

i\e  remains  at  Pompeii,  a  circulai",  or   i— '  ^— i 

rather  elliptical,  room,  domed,  and  with  ,1— i  < — ' 

three  doinical  niches  set  cardinally,  the       f  S 

fourth  opening  being  the  entrance.  A  ^-^  f^"^ 
httle  temple,  or  tomb,  whichever  it  may 
be,  at  Tivoli,  is  much  of  the  same  form.  But  the  best 
known  ancient  example,  as  well  as  the  finest,  is  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  in  which  the  radiating  recesses 
give  great  character  to  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  building.  In  this,  they  occupy  the  sides  of 
a  decagon.  Perhaps  no  form  is  more  suggestive  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  grandeur,  or  could  be  better  carried  out 
in  buildings  on  a  large  scale.  Michael  Angelo  adopted  it 
in  his  design  for  the  Florentine  church,  which,  had  it  been 
built,  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  his  architectural 
works.  In  this  design  the  radiating  chapels  or  recesses, 
including  the  entrance,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  alter- 
nately apsidal  and  rectangular,  an  arrangement  that  we  find 
in  the  beautiful  baptistery  at  Albenga,  on  the  road  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  a  building  evidently  of  great  antiquity  and 
worthy  of  careful  study.  The  baptisteries  at  Kovara  in 
Lombardy,  and  Frojus  in  the  south  of  France,  have  the 
same  alternation  of  rectangular  and  semi-circular  recesses. 

The  third  typical  form  is  that  which  presents  a  circular  or' 
polygonal  centre,  supported  by  piers,  and  surrounded  by  an 
aisle  of  corresponding  form.  This  is  the  plan  of  our  four 
English  examples,  and  may,  generally  speaking,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  typical  form  of  round  churches  of  ^ny  size  or 
note.  The  ad(Ution  of  the  porch  or  chancel  is  still  usual ; 
aud  several  vai'iations  occur  which  give  to  the  individual 
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church  its  own  distiuctive  character.  For  instance  the  aisle 
may  be  repeated,  as  at  St.  Stefano,  in  Rome,  and  the  very 
curious  church  of  Charroux,  in  Poitou,  now  unfortunately 
reduced  to  a  central  tower.  The  outer  aisle  may  also  have 
its  radiating  recesses,  as  in  S.  Costanza,  at  Rome.  S.  Vitale, 
in  Ravenna,  has  a  sort  of  open  apse  on  slender  columns 
attached  to  each  wch  of  the  central  octagon  (except  those 
of  the  chancel  and  western  entrance),  projecting  into  tho 
surrounding  aisle.  The  form  of  the  piers  also  varies.  In 
S.  Costanza  and  the  baptistery  of  Nocera  (between  Naples 
and  Salerno)  they  consist  of  a  pair  of  columns,  the  line 
through  whose  centres  passes  through  that  of  the  circlo 
which  marks  the  general  ground-plan.  In  Bologna  the  pair 
of  columns  forming  the  pier  stands  in  the  direction  of  tho 
circumference.  In  other  cases  the  single  column  is  used, 
sometimes  low  and  massive,  sometimes  of  .classical  propor- 
tion. We  also  find  what  might  be  called  the  mural  pier,  or 
the  part  which  would  be  left  if  the  wall  of  the  central  circle 
or  octagon  were  built  up  solidly  from  the  ground,  and  then 
pierced  by  arches  opening  into  the  aisle.  At  S.  Vitale  a 
singular  and  somewhat  ungraceful  pier  is  used.  In  S.  Ste- 
fano, which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  central  part  rests 
on  columns  with  an  entablature  instead  of  arches,  as  does  the 
clerestory  in  several  Roman  churches  of  the  rectangular 
basilican  form.  There  is  also  much  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  part,  above  the  piers  and  arches.  Some- 
times we  find  merely  the  dome,  and  that  not  pierced  for 
light ;  as  in  the  chapel  of  Riez,  supposing  the  present  arrange- 
ment to  indicate  its  original  form ;  sometimes  we  have  a 
clerestory  with  windows,  as  in  S.  Costanza  and  other  Italian 
examples,  and  sometimes  the  complete  system  of  pier  arch, 
triforium,  and  clerestory,  as  in  S.  Vitale  and  the  church  at 
Nimeguen. 

Some  buildings  which  belong  to  the  class  of  round 
churches  may  be  considered  as  anomalous,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  plan.  Such  is  the  very  curious 
specimen  at  Quimperle,  in  Brittany,  which  has  a  square 
tower  supported  on  massive  piers  and  arches,  surrounded  by 
a  circular  aisle,  to  which  are  attached  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept. 

There  is  another  class  of  buildings  which  we  must  not  con- 
found with  circular  churches,  though  they  boar  so  strong  an 
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analogy  to  them,  and  seem  so  frequently  to  have  been 
erected  for  the  same  purpose,  namely  as  baptisteries,  or 
sepulchral  chapels,  that  we  cannot  altogether  omit  them,  if 
we  would  enter  fully  into  the  subject.  I  mean  those  in 
which  the  square  is  used  instead  of  the  polygon,  and  small 
apsidal  recesses  are  attached  to  the  sides.  The  baptistery 
at  Ratisbon  is  a  beautiful,  though  small  example  ;  we  may 
mention  also  the  chapel  of  S.  Croix  at  Montmajour  near 
Aries,  and  that  of  S.  Sepulchre  at  Feyrolles,  near  Aix  in 
Pi-ovence.  The  difference  between  the  polygonal  or  circular 
and  the  square  form  is  an  important  one  a^  regards  construc- 
tion. For  if  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  of  dome  is  used, 
the  round  chapel  (as  we  have  defined  it),  has  no  ueed  of 
pendentives,  as  it  forms  in  itself  a  drum  on  which  the  dome 
may  rest.  Even  such  pendentires  as  are  employed  when  a 
circular  dome  is  set  upon  an  octagonal  drum  are  not  necessary 
so  much  for  support  as  for  adaptation.  But  if  the  polygonal 
or  circular  drum  be  set  upon  a  square,  as  at  Ratisbon,  some 
kind  of  pendentive  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  its  introduc- 
tion gives  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  building.  Wo 
often  he^ir  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  and 
that  of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  spoken  of  as  similar  in  their 
character.  This  is  calculated  to  create  confusion  of  ideas, 
for  constructively  no  two  buildings  can  be  more  dissimilar, 
the  one  having  the  dome  supported  on  piers  and  arches 
arranged  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  unbroken  circular  wall, 
the  other,  S.  Sophia,  forming  a  support  for  the  dome  at  a 
distance  from  the  angles  of  the  square,  by  means  of  enormous 
pendentives  of  very  ingenious  construction,  corresponding  in 
their  surface  to  a  spherical  dome  much  larger  than  that 
which  stands  upon  them.  The  other  two  examples  I 
mentioned  are  roofed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  the 
pendentive,  the  chapel  at  Montmajour  having  a  four-sideil 
dome  of  a  square  horizontal  section,  and  that  of  Peyrollcs 
has  a  plain  barrel  vault. 

The  chapel  at  Nimeguen,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  a  section  and 
elevation  of  the  building,  as  in  its  original  state,  ai-e  given  in 
his  Handbook.  No  doubt  this  is  a  correct  restoration ;  but 
tlie  edifice  evidently  underwent  an  extensive  repair  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Tlio  exterior  in  fact  sho\is 
very  little  Romanesque  work,  most  of  the  windows  being 
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Gotbicised,  and  a  great  part  of  the  old  stone  facing  replaced 
with  brickwork.  I  think  the  central  octagon  must  have 
been  somewhat  raised,  as  its  lower  part  shows  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  stonework,  while  the  upper  part  is  entirely  brick. 
In  the  interior  the  original  work  is  less  altered.  The  central 
octagon  is  supported  by  eight  low  round  arches,  of  a  single 
square  order,  perfectly  plain,  the  spring  of  the  arch  being 
marked  by  a.simple  string  or  bracket  under  the  soffit.  In 
some  of  the  arches  tiiis  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  arch 
ilself  slightly  enlarged.  Above  is  a  large  triforium,  the 
dimensions  of  its  main  arch  being  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
pier  arch.  This  is  subdivided  into  two  smaller  arches  by  a 
shaft  with  a  plain  cushion  capital.  The  vaulting  of  the 
triforium  ia  original,  but  evidently  of  late  twelfth  century 
work.  The  corresponding  vault  of  the  aisle  below  is  Gothic, 
and  chiefly  constructed  of  brick,  or  at  least  faced  and  finished 
with  that  material.  Both  tho  lower  and  the  triforial  aisle 
are  lighted  by  windows.  The  clerestory  has  at  present  plain 
pointed  windows.  The  dome  appears  to  have  been  destroyed ; 
if  it  still  exists,  it  is  hidden  by  a  wooden  ceiling,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  spring  of  the  original  dome  must  have  been  as 
low  as  the  base  of  the  present  clerestory  range.  There  is 
no  eastern  projecting  apse,  but  to  the  westward  is  a  porch  in 
two  stories,  one  corresponding  with  each  stage  of  the  aisle. 
The  lower  part  has  a  round  barrel  roof,  and  exhibits  no 
decided  architectural  features. 

That  the  upper  stages  of  this  church  contain  nothing 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  is  very  evident,  but  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  the  lower  part  may  have  some  older 
work.  It  is  true  that  plainness  or  even  rudeness  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  antiquity  ;  but  in  this  case  the  identity  of 
the  plan  with  that  of  the  older  portion  of  the  cathedral  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  also  given  by  Mr.  Ferguason,  which  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  almost  seems  to  point  to  some  earUer 
date  than  that  indicated  by  the  triforium.  I  am  supposing 
tlie  plan  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  be  unchanged,  but  I  hare  not 
seen  the  chuich  very  lately,  and  I  never  paid  much  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  ground-plan.  That  of  Nimeguen  is 
rather  a  remarkable  one,  and  shows  no  small  artistic  skill  in 
its  design.  The  central  portion,  as  we  have  remarked,  is 
octagonal ;  the  plan  of  the  aisle  surrounding  it  is  a  regular 
figure  of  sixteen  sides,  each  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of 
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the  octagon,  with  whose  sides  eight  of  the  sides  of  the  aisle 
correspond,  the  othera  answering  to  the  angles.  Conse- 
quently each  arch  of  the  central  portion  opens  into  a  rectan- 
gular compartment,  which  ia  covered  with  the  ordinai-y  cross 
vault,  and  between  the  angles  of  the  octagon  and  the  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  outer  polygon  triangles  are  left,  which  are 
covered  with  a  vaulting  of  their  own.  I  can  best  explain  the 
principle  of  the  design  by  a  diagram,  in  which  I  will  represent 
the  piers  and  walls  by  points  and  lines,  without  taking  into 
consideration  their  thickness. 


Let  A  D  represent  one  side  of  the  central  octagon,  a  and  n 
giving  the  position  of  two  of  its  piers,  and  .let  c  be  the  centre 
of  its  circumscribing  circle.  Then  if  we  bisect  A  B  in  D,  and 
draw  the  straight  line  c  D,  and  take  a  straight  hne  A  e 
parallel  to  c  d,  and  equal  to  the  radius  a  c,  by  joining  c  ande 
we  obtain  the  radius  of  a  circle  h  e  f,  which  will  circumscribe 
a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  each  of  them  equal  to  a  side  of 
the  octagon  a  b,  with  which  the  aide  e  f  corresponds,  form- 
ing the  opposite  side  of  a  rectangular  compartment.  For  if 
A  H  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  adjacent 
side  of  the  octagon,  the  line  B  H  will  be  the  side  of  the 
polygon  adjacent  to  E  F,  and  corresponding  with  the  angle 
A  of  the  octagon.  IE  we  produce  c  a  till  it  meets  e  h  in  Q, 
we  see  at  once  from  the  similarity  and  equality  of  the 
triangles  oar  and  d  0  A,  that  E  Q  is  equal  to  A  D,  and  con- 
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sequently  E  h  is  equal  to  a  d,  and  therefore  to  b  p.  And  aa 
the  same  construction  applies  to  all  the  other  sides  and  angles 
of  the  octagon,  we  obtain  a  regular  polygon  of  sixteen  sides, 
which  will  represent  the  outer  or  aisle  wall  of  the  building. 

The  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  outer  and  inner 
circles  may  be  given  in  the  terms  of  a  constant  angle, 
namely  the  fourth  of  a  quadrant,  and  therefore  may  be 
expressed  numerically.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  radius 
of  the  larger  circle  is  a  little  less  than  twice  that  of  the 
smaller  one  ;  or  the  aisle,  according  to  the  diagram,  a  little 
leas  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  central  compartment ;  but, 
since  the  conditions  of  the  problem  may  be  answered  prac- 
tically if  the  points  and  lines  that  are  given  stand  in  any 
part  of  the  section  of  the  piers  and  walls,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  he  so  small,  that  the  actual  width  of  the  aisle  can 
easily  be  made  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle, 
a  proportion  very  commonly  observed  in  circular  churches, 
as  it  was  also  in  the  rectangular  churches  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  where  we  usually  find  the  total  width 
equal  to  about  twice  that  of  the  nave. 

In  the  case  of  the  interesting  polygonal  church  at  Nime- 
guen,  now  under  consideration,  I  made  out  the  total  breadth 
internally  to  he  about  39  feet,  and  that  of  the  inner  octagon, 
18  feet  6  inches,  the  thickness  of  the  piers  being  2  feet  4 
inches,  but  my  measurements  were  taken  very  roughly,  and 
must  not  be  considered  accurate.  This  builiUng  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  a  high  bank  sloping  to  the  river  (a 
branch  of  the  Rhine),  but  unfortunately  is  so  suiTouoded  by 
trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  sketch  of  it  externally, 
unless  in  the  winter.  The  antiquary  will,  however,  find  it 
in  good  condition,  well  preserved,  and  not  spoiled  by  modem 
restorations.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  remains  of  a 
church  terminating  in  an  apse.  As  Nimegueu  is  within  a 
drive  of  two  hours  from  Arnheim,  through  which  a  railroad 
passes  from  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  this  specimen  is  easOy 
visited. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Soost^  in  Westphalia,  a  town 
through  which  a  railroad  passes,  and  containing  objects  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  is  the  small  but  very  curious  cbapel  of 
Drilggelte.  (See  cut,  p.  115.)  Itpresents  externally  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  polygon  of  twelve  sides,  with  an  eastern  apse  and 
southern  porch.     The  outer  roof  is  of  wood,  of  modern  date. 
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crowned  with  a  cupola  of  the  same  material.  Internally  we 
find  a  much  more  complicated  system  of  construction  than 
the  simplicity  of  the  exterior  leads  us  to  expect.  In  the 
central  part  four  unequal  columns 
support,  upon  zirches,  a  snudl  dome. 
These  arches,  however,  do  not,  as  at 
Quimperle,  occupy  the  sides  of  a 
square,  but  are  cut  out  of  a  cylin-  i 
drical  drum,  and  consequently  hare  a 
venr  considerable  double  curvature, 
and  support  the  dome  without  the 
intervention  of  pendentives.  Two  of 
the  columns  are  very  massive,  and 
have  no  capital,  except  a  plain  impost  .  .  .  ,  -  .  - 
moulding.  The  other  two  are  slighter,  '  '  '  JLJ^" 
and  have  rich  capitals  with  the  square 
abacus.  The  space  between  this  inner  circle  and  the  outer 
wall  is  divided  into  two  concentric  rings  by  twelve  very 
slender  columns,  taller  than  the  central  ones,  and  ornamented 
with  rich  and  varied  capitals.  The  roof  connecting  this  with 
the  inner  circle  is  a  round  barrel  vault  The  arches  between 
the  last-mentioned  columns  rather  encroach  on  this  vault, 
and  being  round-headed,  exhibit  a  double  curvature  in  that 
direction,  but  towards  the  wall  they  occupy  a  plane  surface, 
the  vaulting  being  cellular.  The  whole  plan  is  internally  as 
well  as  externally  a  polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Although  the 
enrichment  presents  much  delicate  work,  the  general  plan  is 
carried  out  with  no  great  regularity.  The  total  width  inter- 
nally is  about  32  feet ;  but  my  plan  must  be  taken  as  a 
rough  one.  There  is  no  neighbouring  church  to  which  this 
chapel  could  have  been  attached. 

The  circular  church  at  Fulda,  in  Germany,  stands  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  modern  cathedral,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  edifice ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  there'  could  hardly  have  been  any  connection  between 
the  two  buildings,  and  we  must,  I  think,  count  this  round 
church  among  those  that  are  independent  of  any  other.  It 
has  been  lately  restored,  and  its  interior  disfigured  by  paint- 
ing ;  but  as  &r  as  its  important  features  are  concerned  it 
seems  unaltered.  The  present  building  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century,  but  it  stands  over  a  circular  crypt  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  low,  narrow 
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and  irregular  passage  (it  can  hardly  be  called  an  aisle)  outside 
the  wall  of  its  central  compartment.    The  vaulting  of  this  cen- 


InLailor  Vlsw  uid  Flu  of  tha  CcTpt,  Puld*. 


tral  portion  rests  on  a  low  heavy  column  with  a  sort  of  rude 
imitation  of  an  Ionic  capital  (Seewoodcut.)  The  church  above 


has  a  circle  of  eight  columns  of  nearly  classical  proportion, 
wth  rich  capitals  and  the  square  abacus.    From  these  spring 
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round  arches  which  have  a  double  curvature,  the  plan  being 
circular,  and  not  polygonal.  Above  is  a  small  triforium  and 
clerestory.  The  roof  at  present  has  a  vaulting  of  convergent 
cells.  This  compartment  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  also 
circular  in  its  plan,  but  having  a  recess  at  the  east  end,  and 
transepts  and  nave,  which  give  the  building  the  outline  of  a 
cross  church  of  the  usual  form.  To  the  westward  is  a  square 
tower  not  exceeding  in  height  the  round  tower  la  the  centre, 
which  latter  is  crowned  with  a  lofty  wooden  spire.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  of  date  between  the 
circular  and  rectangular  portions  of  this  church,  which,  how- 
ever, probably  replaced  an  older  building  of  a  more  purely 
circular  form.  Pulda,  though  evidently  a  town  of  some 
importauce,  does  not  stand  very  near  any  line  of  railroad. 
I  went  to  it  from  a  station  on  the  line  between  Eisenach  and 
Nuremberg,  and  found  it  a  good  day's  journey,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  conveniently  visited  from  Frankfort,  byway 
of  Gelnhausen. 

Mr.  Pergusson  haa  shown  the  development  of  the  circular 
church  into  tho  apsidal  terminatioa,  comprising  a  semicir- 
cular or  polygonal  aisle  witJi  radiating  chapels,  which  became 
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nearly  universal  in  French  cathedrals.     The  instances  he 
gives  of  a  transitional  state  can  now,  unfortunately,  be  studied 
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only  from  drawings  or  engravings  ;  but  there  still  exists  an 
example  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
abbey  church  of  Montmajour,  near  Aries.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  the  plan  I  have  made 
out,  ■which,  though  not  minutely  exact  in  all  its  measure- 
ments, may  be  depended  upon  a^  sufficiently  correct  in  all 
essential  points.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  circular  build- 
ing about  16  feet  in  diameter,  supporting  a  dome.  It  is 
entered  from  the  westward  by  an  arch  about  8  feet  in  span, 
set  in  a  flat  wall,  so  as  to  avoid  any  double  curvature.  This 
of  course  cuts  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference, 
but  leaves  muc^  more  than  the  mere  semicircle  which  would 
form  an  apse.  An  aisle  about  six  feet  wide  runs  partly 
round,  forming  a  semicircle  round  the  eastern  part,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  westward  in  straight  lines  ;  in  fact  taking  the 
form  of  the  apse  of  the  church  above.  From  this  aisle  branch 
out  Ave  apaidal  recesses,  namely  to  the  north,  north-east, 
east,  south-east,  and  south.  They  are  lighted  by  small  round- 
headed  windows,  one  at  the  end  of  each  recess.  A  window  or 
arched  opening,  not  reaching  to  the  ground,  in  the  central 
portion,  corresponds  with  each  of  these  apses.  The  outer  wall, 
which  is  externally  polygonal,  is  of  great  thickness,  the  apsidal 
recesses  of  the  aisle  not  forming  any  projection  externally 
beyond  the  surface,  but  the  spaces  between  have  lai^e  arches 
sunk  in  them  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  the  westward  the 
crypt  has  transepts,  beneath  those  of  the  upper  church,  and 
partly  cut  out  in  the  rock;  these  have  eastern  apses,  a 
passage  also — the  present  entrance  into  the  crypt — runs 
under  the  nave,  sloping  upwards  towards  the  west  end.  The 
original  entrance  seems  to  have  been  through  a  door,  now 
blocked  up,  situated  between  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
recesses  of  the  apsidal  aisle. 

The  whole  of  this  crypt  is  of  excellent  masonry,  and  built 
with  large  well-squared  stones ;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
with  no  shafts  or  columus,  and  very  few  mouldings — what 
there  are  being  of  the  simplest  character.  The  aisle  has  a 
barrel  roof  of  semicircular  section,  without  ribs,  but  having 
a  series  of  plain  brackets,  at  rather  wide  intervals,  at  the 
spring,  which  is  not  masked  by  any  important  moulding. 
The  central  dome  is  carried  up  to  some  height  with  not  mucb 
deflection  from  the  vertical  line,  and  with  smooth  masonry ; 
it  is  then  abruptly  flattened,  and  consists  of  courses  of  stone 
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overlapping  each  other.  This  is  probahly  where  it  is  stopped 
by  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  the  circumstance  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  we  inquire  into  the  relatire  dates 
of  the  upper  and  lower  churches,  and  their  connection  with 
each  other.  In  Murray's  Hand-Book  the  crypt  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  but  whether  the  supposition 
is  grounded  on  records  or  on  architectural  style,  I  do  not 
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know.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  correct,  though  there  was 
much  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  building  that  would 
have  induced  me  to  fix  on  a  later  period,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  point  to  an  early 
date.  I  should  suppose  that  the  church  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  crypt  as  of  the  same  date,  or  only 
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earlier  as  being  necessarily  the  first  part  of  the  design, 
including  crypt  and  church,  that  was  carried  out.  But,  on 
comparing  my  measurements  together,  I  found  I  had  made 
out  the  apsidal  aisle  of  the  crypt  to  be  wider  by  one  foot 
than  the  apse  of  the  church  abore.  Of  course  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  been  inaccurate  in  my  measuring,  and 
that  the  walls  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  and  had  I  come  away  without  paying  another  visit  to 
Montmajour,  I  should  have  thought  no  more  about  it. 

As,  however,  I  had  to  pass  the  place  in  smother  of  my 
excursions  from  Aries,  I  determined  to  try  again,  and  this 
time  found  the  difference  still  greater  than  I  had  made  it 
before,  and  in  favour  of  the  apsidal  aisle.  Consequently  the 
wall  of  the  upper  apse  must  overhang  that  of  the  lower  one 
corresponding  to  it  several  inches.  Now  it  is  true  that  this 
does  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  upper  structure,  for  with 
such  walls  and  such  a  vault  below,  the  architect  might  choose 
his  own  ground,  and  place  the  foundation  of  his  wall  where 
he  pleased ;  still,  if  he  designed  one  wall  as  a  support 
to  another  of  any  size  or  weight,  he  would  surely  take 
care  that  the  upper  wall  should  rest  altogether  upon  the 
lower  one,  unless  a  good  reason  existed  for  altering  the 
dimensions  of  the  areas  by  bra(A:etting.  The  architect, 
finding  such  a  structure  as  this  crypt,  might  unhesitatingly 
build  upon  it  with  but  little  reference  to  the  position 
of  its  vralls,  but  if  he  designed  the  whole,  he  would  bo 
careful  that  not  even  so  slight  a  discrepancy  should  occur: 
I  need  not  say  that  had  the  upper  apse  been  wider  than 
the  interior  of  the  crypt,  including  its  apsidal  aisle,  the 
difference  would  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
is  what  we  should  have  expected.  I  must  confess  this 
apparently  trifling  circumstance  altered  my  views  altogether, 
and  made  me  look  upon  the  design  of  the  ciypt  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  present  church  ;  it  may,  however,  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  builders  to  place  a  church  above  it.  The 
arrangement  of  the  central  part  is  altogether  different  from 
that  which  is  usual  when  merely  the  floor  above  has  to  be 
supported,  a  range  or  two  of  slender  columns  connected 
by  vaulting  being  generally  employed  for  that  purpose ; 
for  the  apse  above  is  a  wide  one  without  any  aisle,  semi- 
circular  within,  but  polygonal  externally,  and,  what  is 
curious,  having  an  angle  instead  of  a  face  in  the  centre 
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of  the  east  end.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  dome 
of  the  crypt  was  intended  to  be  of  greater  height,  and 
perhaps  so  completed,  but  reduced  to  its  present  dimen- 
sioDS  on  account  of  the  floor  above.  The  whole  church 
and  the  monastic  buildings  connected  with  it  will  repay  a 
careful  examination,  and  thej  present  some  curious  features, 
owing  to  t^e  rocky  and  uneren  nature  of  the  ground. 

I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  be  able  to  extend  these 
remarks,  and  to  give  a  fuller  description  of  some  of  the 
examples  to  which  I  hare  only  alluded. 
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b;  which  ihia  Uemoir  is  accompanied. 
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Althouqh  among  early  Bibles  the  Corerdale  of  1535  is 
not  one  of  the  rarest,  still  the  inspection  of  the  rolume 
affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  few  passing  reflections, 
strictly  within  the  province,  and  illustratiTe  of  Uie  objects  of 
Archieology.  No  wonder  that  some  obscurity  attends  the 
lives  and  history  of  the  English  translators  of  the  Scriptures  ! 
As  actors  in  the  mightiest  revolution  which  the  world  had 
ever  witnessed,  their  entire  chance  of  success  rested  on  the 
secrecy  of  their  plans,  until  the  Mness  of  time  for  letting  in 
the  flood  of  light,  which  they  anticipated  from  their  move- 
ment. We  remarked  this,  at  the  meeting  of  our  Society  at 
Bristol,  where  a  curious  copy  of  Tyndale's  Testament  was 
opened  to  us,^  We  feel  it  equally  now,  when  we  ask  :  Who 
was  Coverdale?  and  where  did  his  English  Bible, — his 
"  monumentum  ffire  perennius," — fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  first  see  the  light  1  History  indeed  marks  him  as 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Bzeter,  by  imposition  of  whose 
hands,  associated  with  three  others,  the  integrity  of  our 
Enghsh  Hierarchy  claims  to  be  maintained : — but  looking 
to  an  earlier  period  we  are  compelled  to  ask  in  vain, — 
"  Unde  1  et  quo  natus  1 " — where  did  he  prosecute  his 
studies  ? — where  did  he  lay  the  foundation  of  that  world- 
wide celebrity,  which,  for  all  time  to  come,  deservedly 
attache  to  him  ? 

As  to  the  man  himself, — ^Milo,  Michael,  or  Miles  Cover- 
dale  (for  he  signed  his  name  indifferently),'  we  must  be 
content  to  know  but  little ;  but,  as  to  his  great  work,  the 

>  na*d  al  the  Haating  of  the  Iiutltuts  ISiS,   ttill   mora    uplkitlj — "  Hichiel 

tit  Gloucester,  Jul;,  1860.  <aUu   Hilo)  Caverdate    Aoglua."      Sea 

'  TnuiaustioDl  at  the  Meeting  at  BriBtol  Kemuiu  of  CoTerdale,    edited  for  the 

in  1851,  p.  270.  Parkar  Sooiet;.     In  tha  mnt  of  trma 

■  In  hu  lettara  to  Caund  Hubert,  he  nude  to  Lim  hj  the  Uerafda'  College  be 

Kigns  bimielf  "Michael  Aiiglui;"—u>d  in  U  more  comicUf  atjlod  "Milo." 
one  writtan  to  ColTin  from  Frankfort, 
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subject  ts  more  inyiting ;  we  will  first  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Bible  before  ua,  and  then  a  few  more  on  Coverdale's  Bible 
generally.  If  it  were  not  for  a  fine  copy,  in  possession  of  tlie 
Countess  of  Jersey,  at  Osterley  Park,  this  one  at  Gloucester, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  title-page  of  1 536,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  of  unique  character.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  AldermaQ  Thomas  Fury,  who  in  1648  had  itfrom 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  name  of  a  former  possessor,  James  I. 
of  England,  is  inferred  from  its  being  decorated  with  the  royal 
arms  on  the  cover.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  "his  dearest  just  Wife  and  most  vertuous  Frincesse 
Queen  Anne";  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  this 
notice: — ^"Printed  in  1535,  and  finished  the  fourth  day  of 
October," — i.  e.,  nearly  six  months  at  least,  as  the  title 
shews»  before  this  copy  was  issued.  But  we  are  enabled  to 
shew  that  the  title  of  1536  was  not  the  original  title  of  the 
book,  as  it  came  from  the  press :  for  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  identical  with  this,  in  every  other  respect,  is  dated 
a  year  earlier,  and  purports  to  have  been  translated  out  of 
"  Douche  and  Latyn," — which  words  are  wanting  in  the  title 
of  the  copy  now  under  consideration. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Dedication  suffices  to  explain 
to  us  the  motive  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  is  dedicated, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  to  his  dearest 
just  wife,  Queen  Anne.  The  book  was  all  in  type,  and  not 
only  so,  but  issued,  when  the  ill<fated  queen  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity.  Great  things  were  expected  from 
her  influence  and  patronage.  But  in  a  few  short  months, 
measured  from  October  4th  to  the  25th  of  April*  following, 
the  scene  changes ; — a  frosty  a  killing  frost,  intervenes,  and 
the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn,  so  far  from  being  a  passport  to 
the  capricious  monarch's  favour,  would  damage  any  cause 
with  which  it  might  be  connected.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances?  The  Dedication 
(it  is  true)  might  altogether  have  been  cancelled ; — but 
these  were  the  days  of  dedications,  and  the  whole  success 
of  the  edition  depended  on  the  royal  fiat ;  and  the  sole 
motive  of  the  dedication  hung  on  these  remarkable  words — 
"I  thought  it  my  duty,  not  only  to  dedicate  this  translation 
unto  your  Highness,  but  wholly  to  commit  it  unto  the  same. 


*  Tha  dk;  an  trhi^  the  CommtsuoD  for  the  Que 
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to  the  intent  that  it  may  stand  in  your  grace's  hands,  to 
correct  it,  to  amend  it,  to  improve  it,  yea,  and  clean  to  reject 
it,  if  your  godly  wisdom  shall  think  it  necessary."  Words 
like  these  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  but,  once 
deliberately  published,  they  could  not  be  withdrawn. 

But  the  king's  third  marriage  in  a  very  short  time  sug- 
gested a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  sunset  of  Anne's 
espousals  had  indeed  been  dark  and  dismal,  but  the  morning 
of  Queen  Jane's  coronation  had  dawned  at  least  with  pro- 
mise ;  so  the  alteration  of  two  letters  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case.  For  "Anne  "was  substituted  "Jane;" 
and  the  type  thus  amended  is  found  in  existing  copies, 
among  which  those  at  Lambeth  and  at  Sion  College  may  be 
cited  as  the  most  accessible. 

But  did  this  alteration  dispose  of  erery  difficulty  "i  Ob- 
viously, far  from  it.  A  date  upon  the  tide  page  is  usually 
understood  to  raai'k  the  completion  of  the  volume.  Here 
then  was  a  Bible,  completed  in  1535,  but  dedicated  to  a 
queen,  whose  new-bom  royalty  dated  only  from  the  year 
following  its  issue.  This  contradiction  therefore  could  only 
be  obviated  by  the  printing  of  a  new  title-page,  in  which 
3S  was  changed  to  36.  And  seeing  that  these  changes 
were  all  forced  upon  the  publisher  after  the  commencement 
of  the  issue,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  some  confusion 
has  arisen  among  the  two  titles,  the  two  dedications,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  appended  indiEferently  to  each, 
perchance  by  the  negligence  of  the  binder. 

As  regards  the  sequence  of  publication,  the  above  is 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,"  by  the  late  Christopher  Anderson, — an  author  whose 
laborious  research  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of  a  mind 
imbued  with  its  subject  "  Only  one  other  device,"  he  says, 
"  remained  to  be  tried,  which  was  that  of  a  new  title,  as  if 
it  were  a  different  book  ;  changing  the  year  to  the  next,  or 
1536,  and  leaving  out  the  words — ■"  tran^ted  out  of  Douche 
and  Latyn,"  {p.  563).  Correct,  however,  on  the  whole,  as 
this  writer  is,  he  has  manifestly  overlooked  one  circumstance, 
which  obliges  us  to  modify  his  conclusion.  For  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  the  dedication  to  Queen  Jane  properly 
belongs  to  an  edition  printed  by  Nycolson  of  Soutbwark,  as 
late  as  1537.  And  thus  the  amendment  of  the  title  pre- 
ceded'the  change  of  dedication,  instead  of  its  heiug  a  sub- 
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sequent  derice,  aa  Anderson  had  erroneously  imagined.  Tiie 
only  genuine  titles  now  known  to  exist,  whether  of  '35  or 
'36,  are  found  in  combination  with  dedications  to  Anne, 
which  hare  for  their  sign  a  ilaltese  cross  (^).  The  dedi- 
cations to  Jane,  on  the  contrary,  are  signed  with  a  double 
asterisk  (**),  and  are  identical  with  those  of  Nycolson, 
having  moreover  appended  a  list  of  several  errata,  whicli 
cleai'ly  point  to  Nycolson's  edition  as  the  one  for  which  they 
were  printed.  Thus  it  is  in  the  copy  at  Lambeth,  and  thus 
also  in  that  in  the  Althorp  Library. 

We  must  not  here  enter  on  the  merits  of  Coverdale's 
version,  as  compared  with  that  of  Tyndale,  important  and 
highly  interesting  as  that  question  is  ; — but,  looking  merely 
at  his  typography,  we  observe  that  his  Dedication  and  Pro- 
logue are  printed  in  Church  Text,  whereas  the  Bible  itself 
is  in  a  foreign  type,  of  more  angular  character.  To  account 
for  this  difference,  a  belief  was  long  prevalent  that  the 
Dedication  and  Prologue  were  supplied  in  this  kingdom,  after 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  volume.  But,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  discovery  of  a  fine  Coverdalo,  in  the  Holkham 
Library,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the 
Frolc^e  in  the  first  instance  was  printed  in  foreign  Gothic, 
uniformly  with  the  chapters.  A  few  of  its  concluding  para- 
graphs are  all  that  time  has  spared  to  us ;  and  these  perhaps 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  their  occupying 
the  back  of  a  table  of  the  contents  of  Genesis ;  just  aa  the 
verso  of  the  first  title  (1535)  is  filled  with  another  Table  of 
the  "  Bokes "  of  the  Old  Testament,  also  in  the  foreign 
Gothic.  What  was  the  precise  reason  for  replacing  so  much 
matter  as  the  Dedication  and  Prologue  cannot  now  be  conjec- 
tured on  the  evidence  of  a  mere  fragment ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
reprint,  for  some  cause  or  other,  may  be  taken  as  undeniable. 
We  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  notice,  a  facsimile  of  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Prologue — first,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Holkham  copy  ;  secondly,  as  they  appear  in  all  subsequent 
issues. 

Our  glance  at  these  Bibles  may  profitably  be  extended  to 
illustrate  two  malpractices,  which  we  cannot  too  strongly 
reprobate,  whether  of  restoration  or  destruction.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Coverdale  in  Sion  College  Library.  We  find 
that  in  1772  it  was  borrowed  by  the  British  Museum,  in 
order  to  supply  mutually  existing  defects  in  each.    Accord- 
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ingly  it  came  back,  \ritk  the  woodcuts  of  its  title  page 
supplied  by  "an  ingeoious  penman,"  the  style  and  execution 
of  which  we  will  not  eeyerely  criticise,  seeing  them  to  be  the 
perfonnance  of  probably  a  clever  schoolboy.  But  the  ground 
of  our  objection  is,  that  the  title  thus  inserted  is  the  title  of 
1535,  which  we  hold  to  be  improperly  prefixed  to  a  Dedi- 
cation inscribed  to  Queen  Jane,  as  it  inrolres  nothiog  less 
than  a  manifest  anachronism. 

And,  speaking  as  archieologists,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
deprecate  that  sort  of  restoration  to  which  Coverdale  has 
been  subjected.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Corerdales,  which  the 
^vreck  of  time  has  spared,  come  down  to  ns  without  titles. 
Their  pcesessors,  in  many  instances,  have  wished  to  do  them 
honour,  after  their  own  &shion,  by  making  good  the  defi- 
ciency ;  but  the  power,  rather  than  the  will,  was  wanting. 
Till  the  discorery  of  the  Holkham  Bible,  no  perfect  title  of 
1535  was  accessible.  The  British  Museum  copy  had  lost 
all  the  woodcuts  of  its  outer  side  completely ;  but,  as  a 
similar  pattern  had  been  used  in  Matthew's  Bible  of  1539, 
it  was  thought  that  a  skilful  amalgamation  would  well  serve 
the  purpose.  Howerer,  after  all,  it  was  but  the  junction  of 
the  "humonum  caput"  and  the  "cervix  equinus ;"  for 
MattJiew  had  adopted  Latin  texts  to  illustrate  his  woodcuts, 
but  Coverdale's  were  all  in  English.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  a  late  eminent  bookseller  prepared  at  some  expense  a 
woodblock  to  perpetuate  the  pretended  facsimile,  which  has 
thus  found  its  way  into  many  libraries.  Thus  much  for 
restoration  injudiciously  carried  out. 

And  if  we  would- see  destruction,  we  hare  only  to  exemioe 
the  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  There  we  shall 
see  "  specimens  of  the  initial  and  capital  letters  used  in  the 
work  cut  from  another  copy,  and  pasted  on  a  separate  leaf!" 
Truly  in  those  days,  Coverdales  must  have  been  "well  cheap," 
and  easy  of  access ; — ^but  living  in  the  present  century,  we  regret 
the  reckless  destruction  of  a  v^uable  and  interesting  hook. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  in  regard  to  the  probable  press 
at  which  this  Bible  was  printed.  And  as  many  cities  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  Homer,  so  for  the  printing  press  of 
Goverd^e  many  places  have  been  claimants  ;  Zurich,  Frank- 
fort, Cologne,  Lubec,  and  even  Paris,  without  much  pro- 
bability of  adjusting  their  several  pretensions.  In  offering, 
upon  tiiia  head,  some  concluding  observations,  I  venture  only 
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to  suggest  a  few  reflections  which  haye  arisen  in  my  own 
mind,  as  between  the  ailverae  claims  of  Germany  and  France. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  should  Coverdalo 
have  deserted  those  presses  of  Germany,  in  which  Bible 
printing  had  so  long  prospered  ?  This  would  have  been  to 
incur  a  serious  risk,  not  only  without  sufficient  motive,  but 
in  the  (ace  of  much  obvious  discouragement ;  for  the  fires  of 
our  Smithfield,  which  raged  so  furiously  afterwards,  were  but 
the  reflection  of  those  which  were  now  being  kindled  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  ;  and  Francis,  when  he  burned  his  holocaust 
of  the  preceding  year,  acted  only  in  obedience  to  a  higher 
moving  power,  for  in  that  dreadful  extremity  the  king 
was  not  alone.  Accompanied  by  cardinals  and  bishops,  in 
the  midst  of  torches  and  banners  and  relics  of  the  saints, — 
"Uie  whole  machinery  of  the  Papacy," — he  burned  six 
heretics  at  a  single  fire.  And,  although  the  scepticism  of 
Rabelais,  this  very  year,  passed  the  Inquisitor  of  the 
Sorbonne  without  even  a  challenge,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  four  Evangelists,  would  have  found 
the  king's  edict  against  printing  too  strong  a  barrier  to  be 
passed  without  a  miracle. 

I  am  aware  that  three  years  afterwards  we  have  English 
Bibles  and  Testaments  undoubtedly  Parisian,  but  ^ese 
appeared  only  "  cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Regis."  One,  more 
especially,  was  the  fruit  of  a  direct  communication  between 
Henry  and  Francis,  which  resulted  in  permission  given  to 
Grafton  and  Coverdale  to  superintend  the  work.  But  even 
here  the  Inquisition  had  well  nigh  superseded  the  royal 
mandate.  Many  of  these  Bibles  were  burned  publicly  in 
open  daylight  The  rest  of  this  fine  edition  merely  owed 
their  preservation  to  the  provident  zeal  and  activity  which 
completed  them  in  England. 

Little  can  he  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  paper 
on  which  this  Bible  ia  printed.  The  paper-mark  of  the  bull's 
head  and  serpent,  which,  singularly  enough  is  found  to  occur 
only  once,  and  that  on  the  same  page,  the  last  folio  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  majority  of  copies,  proves  very  little ; 
because,  though  it  originated  in  Germany,  it  became  a 
universal  mark  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  these  remarks  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion  ;  and  we  do  so  with  a  vain  regret,  that  the  fate 
of  Coverdale,  while   Hving,  did  but  prefigure  the   destiny 
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which  awaited  bis  bones  Trhen  dead.  "iDdignum  passus 
sxpius  ezilium  1 "  a  line  inscribed  upoa  his  monumeat  after 
the  fire  of  London,  is  descriptive  of  his  hard  lot,  whether  in 
life  or  death.  Surely,  when  exhumed  from  his  resting-place 
in  1840,  by  the  excavator  who  dug  the  foundations  of  the 
Royal  Exdiange  of  London,  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abb^J 
ought  at  least  to  hare  received  him.  But  no  I  an  ohscuro 
parish  performs  the  duty  of  the  nation ;  and  a  bumble 
inscription  records  that  the  parishioners  of  St.  Magnus, 
desirous  of  acknowledging  the  mercy  of  God,  and  calling  to 
mind  that  Miles  Coverdale  was  once  rector  of  their  parish, 
ei'ected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace." — la.  Hi.  7. 

JAUBS  LEB  WAKNBB. 


#e  j&#tcKFvtn(rma]ie  lane  fi^tfAtCtse^mOt  tie  i^ai  mi;e« 
fb^  lis  tttoftUdfitO  iK»c^e<ir 

Una  o(  PnlDgiig  in  ordluu?  c»ri«  of  Comitalo'i  Dililo. 
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The  following  tabular  view  of  the  condition  of  existing 
copies  of  CoTerdale'a  Bible,  1535,  will  be  found  illustrative 
of  the  foregoing  memoir.  Of  those  which  have  come  under 
the  author's  observation,  those  marked  B.  have  the  bull's 
head  watermark  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  Pentateuch. 


IN  I'UBUC  UBRARIES. 


Do.,  OmiTilla   Libnrf 

Baptiit  Collags,  Brktol 

Cambridge    Ucitanit; 

LibnT7     .    .    .    B. 

Do.,  Kiog;!  CoUm  .    . 

Do,  8b  Jobn'i  Collaga 

Dt^FMnlKi^aColL    B. 
Darlum  Cttltednl 

DnbliB  XJnmtntj 

Do. 

QU^ow  Unif enity,  B. 


Lambath  PiliM  . 


I58E.— ^  he- 
dnile  br 
Huiia. 

TibleorBokw 
of  0.  T. 


&edmil«      bj 

Picketing 
mnting. 


ficaimUe 


wtnting. 

fkctimUe 

Harria 

TTMltillg. 
WUlUDg. 

fiicauiiile 


perfect   Sign*!'!''  Dedicttionto  Anno. 

want*  8  fint  leiTta,  which  im  inpplled 
in  facaimile  by  Harris.    Sign  ^  6- 

waati  Dedication  and  Prol(^e,  wliicii 
ore  iuppUed  In  bcaimile  t^  Hairia. 

want!  S  &nt  leaTis.    Bign  ^  iiiL 

perfecL   Sign  ■{(  iL    Dedication  to  Anne. 

perfeot.   Sign^iL  Dedication  to  Anne 

wanting. 

wanta  all  bat  lait  page  of  Prologut, 

which  hu  no  list  of  errata- 
wants  S   fint  leavei,  whieh    are  lup- 

plied  by  fiuaimilea.    Sign  ^  i, 

want!  2  fint  leaToa,  which  are  aup- 
plied  by  facaimiln.    Sign  ^  iiiL 

perlect.    Slgni{«iL   Dedication  to  Anna. 

&oni  N;col«on,  1G37.  Sign"ii.  D«<1I- 
eation  to  Jana,  with  liib  of  Mycolasn'i 
errata  on  last  page  of  Frologue. 

perfect.  Signi^iL  Dedication  to  Anne. 

perfecL  Sign^iL    Dedication  to  Anne. 

wanti  3  fint  learea.    Sign  ^  b, 
perfect    DedicatioD  to  Anne,  altond 

by  pan  t«  Jane. 
fint  1  leave*   tnm   KyooleoD,   IGST. 

Sign  *  *  ii.    Laat  page  of  the  E^logua 

original,  thereforo  without  the  liat  of 

Nyooleoo'e  errata. 
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Eurl  of  Lcdoaater,  B.    HolUiam  HtSX,   Norfolk.    Tho  only  perbct  tiUe  of  1535, 

•Dd  the  lurt  iMf  of  th*  Prologue  in  forugn  ^p«. 
Gountoa  of  Jww;,  Osterle;  Pkrk,  Hiddlsaez.    Title  of  ISSfl. 

Bui  Spaoow,  B.    Title  from  H7II  and  RstmUm.    Dcdiotion  from  NjcoUoa'i  Ed. 
Earl  of  AiAlraniliuii.    A  nliuble  copj,  fbrmerly  in  L«a  Wiiion's  oollectioo. 
Oeorgs  Offor,  Esq.,  Orora  Hausa,  Haekiiey.    A  ramarkabis  copy,  with  aoms  loa*ti 

William  Tit«,  E«q.,  ILP^  F.R3.    A  nlnabU  oopv,  fbnaerlr  ia  tha  poaaanion  of 

Dr.  Daly.     X. 
Frwaeii   Fry,  Etq. ;  to    «hom  tha  Anthoc  of  thla  Uat  U  lodabtad  for  ralnable 

Ur.  LUiy,  Badford  Streat,  Corant  Qardin.  tiondon,  haa  two  capias,  ooa  of  which, 
nnllka  all  othara,  haa  tha  boll'a  head  paparmark,  not  od  Uie  laat  laof,  but  on 
fol.  IxzxtL 

ICarqnii  of  Northunpton,  Castle  Aahby,  Nocthamptonahiiv. 

LordUadwj, 

Lord  Sondea,  Elcnham  Hall,  Norfolk.    B, 

Thomaa  Bataman,  Eaq.,  Lombanlale  Hooaa,  Tonlgrare,  Derbythlrst 

Bariah  BotBeld,  £aq.,  U.P.,  Norton  HaU,  DarantiT,  NoithamptOiMhire, 


William  Enii%  Kcq.,  Qlawow. 

Henry  HoCh,  E»t.,8uaaaznM«,  Beganl/a  Park. 

Bar.  Samuol  Lyaooa,  Hampatad  Cou^  01oaceat«i 


jk  Thomaa  Syme^  Uq.,  biirfilon. 
Matthew  fTilaon  EaqJ,  Rditon  Hall,  Tarkahire. 
CoL  'Wildman,  formerly  at  Newitaid  Abbe?. 
Mr.  Laaox,ofN«wTD^nil.;  fomLarly  ^a  Rov.  Dr.  Hawtr«y'a  copy. 
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Thb  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Agea  is  a  branch 
of  archaeology  which  does  Dot  demand  any  excuse  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  notice  of  a  Society  like  the  Institute. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  history  of  the  past  admits  that 
this  dirision  of  our  study  is  well  deserving  attention,  and 
that  earnest  exertion  is  required  on  our  part,  lest  the  few 
examples  which  remain  should  suffer  more  from  the  utili- 
tarianism of  modern  days,  than  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries,  or  be  sacriSced  in  so-called  improvements  by 
persons  alike  unconscious  of  their  value  and  careless  of  their 
preservation. 

It  can  scarcely  be  requisite  to  observe  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  residences  of  the  higher  order  of  the  people, — the 
convent,  the  castle,  or  the  manor-house, — that  we  must  look 
for  specimens  of  our  national  architecture.  Each  of  these 
had  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  The  first,  devoted 
to  religion,  was  essentially  ecclesiastical ;  the  fortress  was 
marked  by  a  manner  of  architecture  distinctly  indicative  of, 
and  eminently  adapted  to,  the  military  requirements  of  the 
time ;  whilst  the  manorial  residences  were  generally  of  a 
description  which,  though  approximating  to  the  general 
features  of  mediseval  dwellings,  retained  many  of  those 
means  of  security  by  which  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent 
were  so  long  surrounded.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  that 
greater  attention  should  be  directed  to  those  long  neglected 
examples  of  medieval  art, — the  dwellings  of  the  com- 
paratively inferior  classes,  which  doubtless  exist  in  greater 
abundance  than  may  be  generally  supposed,  and  lift  their 
pointed  gables  in  pictui-esque  irregularity  in  many  a  quiet 
village,  and  by  many  a  lonely  road.' 

'  AltUoD^  tho  TolumM  OQ  Doms3tia  clui,  incb  u  tli«  Full  Honifl  it  Here, 

Arcbitoctura,  publialied  bf  Mr.  f&rker,  Kod  one  or  tiro  prieita' liouiei,  still  tha 

CDuUia  notices  of  loDie  eKamplss  of  this  majority  of  ipecimanB  illiutntad  in  that 

VOL   XVIII. 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  village  of  Colerne,  in  Wiltshire, 
once  a  market-town,  stands  a  small  house,  running  east  and 
west,  with  an  arm  jutting  northward.  With  the  exception 
of  the  little  octagonal  chimney  on  the  point  of  the  east 
gable,  there  is  nothing  about  the  house  to  attract  attention  ; 
there  is  the  usual  complement  of  sash-windows,  and  a  barn 
'  has  been  annexed  to  the  west  end,  which,  being  of  the  same 
height  and  width,  gives  the  house  an  appearance  of  im- 
moderate length.  It  is  only  when  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  internal  arrangements,  and  hare  obtained  entrance  to 
the  back  court  and  east  bedroom,  that  we  become  aware  of 
the  interesting  character  of  the  little  structure.  The  plan 
of  the  house  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Master's  house  at  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Northampton  (vol.  i.  Parker's  Dom.  Arch.)  ; 
the  principal  chamber  was  on  the  iirst  floor,  the  original 
lieight  of  the  ground  story  being  only  a  few  inches  more  than 
6  feet ;  this  is  clearly  visible  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building,  where  the  floor  and  roof  remain  in  their  original 
position,  the  upper  room  being  approached  by  a  flight  of 
narrow  and  steep  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall ; 
the  steps  themselves  are  of  solid  black  oak,  now  cased  with 
deal,  and  the  wall  has  some  projection  which  continues  so  as 
to  seiTC  as  an  external  chimney-breast  to  the  fireplace  of 
the  lower  room.  The  principal  chamber  occupied  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  its  dimensions 
being  27  feet  by  14  feet.  In  the  east  wall  (see  section)  is 
the  fireplace,  with  a  raised  hearthstone  and  a  projecting  head 
supported  on  corbels,  and  flnished  by  a  moulded  capping. 
By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  small  two-light  window 
with  seats  in  the  jambs,  but,  a  few  years  since,  the  present 
occupier  inserted  a  aaah,  and  cut  away  the  seats.  The  roof 
is  simple  but  effective, — arched  principals  with  collar  beams, 
the  chamfer  of  the  arches  continuing  down  wall  posts  to  the 
floor ;  the  purlins  are  framed  into  principals,  and  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  roof  have  arched  purlin  braces.  The  turret 
chimney  ia  octagonal  externally,  but  the  inside  is  circular ; 


valukbla  vork   have  been  taken  from  mntarUIt,  I  nevertheleia  beliara  that  b; 

dwelUngi  of  tlifl  ariatacncy.     It  ii  there-  more  diligent  inTestieation  much  migbt 

fore  this  drfidencf  tbkt  I  vould  wiah  to  be  brought  to  tight,  now  hidden  and  un- 

Be«  supplied  ;  fur,  notirithiitanding  tbat  noticed,  and  mncli  diicoiered  that  would 

the  gcnenl  custom  amongst  the  humbia  tend  to  elueiditte   mare  eompletel;  tbe 

clasies  waa  to  construct  thair  houses  of  domestic  architecture  of  bygone  time*, 

vood     nnd    comparatiTely     periahaUe  in  thi*  country. 
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the  openings  are  square  and  arched-headed  ;  it  has  had  a 
battlemented  stringcourse  at  the  base  of  the  diminutive 
spire  which  finishes  with  a  finia).  The  external  diameter  is 
not  more  than  15  or  16  inches,  and  the  base  rests  on  the 
tabhng  without  interfering  with  the  gablets  of  the  apex- 
stone.'  From  the  principal  chamber  a  doorway  communi- 
cated with  the  solar  or  upper  story  of  the  arm  jutting 
northwards.  In  this  room  a  plain  collar-beam  roof,  v^ith 
arched  purlin  braces,  and  the  remains  of  an  open  garderobe, 
are  the  only  ancient  features.  The  lower  story  is  completely 
modemised. 

Although  there  is  no  eridenco  about  the  present  building 
that  would  induce  me  to  assign  to  it  an  earlier  date  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  there  are  points 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  an  earlier  foundation  ;  for, 
taking  it  as  granted  that  the  house  is  of  one  date,  of  what 
use  was  the  flight  of  stone  steps  which  ascend  firom  the 
back  court  to  the  room  at  the  west  end  t  Hheae  steps,  it 
should  be  observed,  were  removed  a  few  years  since  from 
their  original  position  against  the  wall.  The  roof,  moreover, 
over  this  portion  is  of  a  rude  and  heavy  description,  the 
principal  rafters  being  slightly  hollowed  towards  their  feet, 
forming  a  kind  of  constructional  brace.  Is  it,  therefore,  to 
be  inferred  that  this  end  of  the  building  may  be  of  earlier 
date,  or  that  the  oak  stairs  and  chimney-breast  in  the  north 
wall  are  additions  ?  From  an  examination  of  the  building 
I  should  be  inclined  to  accept  the  former  as  the  most 
probable  supposition.^ 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  QODWIIf. 

'  I  majremtrk  tb*t  the  chimae;  is  ruitif  beeD  auppassdto  be  of  tbs  twalfUi 
most  GfTeotiTe  in  *  pnwtic&l  point  of  view,  century,  from  iin  old  GnpUce  irhicb  wa> 
•nd  that  oocupuits  of  tbe  room  to  whicli  i-emoTsd  fi-om  ths  utting-room  on  tbe 
''  '■  *tt«cbed  ara  uavec  umoyed  b?  ground  &uor,  uid  which,  accocdioK  to  tlie 
''-  TillogB  sutboritiei,  b&d  a  atona  in  it  dated 

1100. 
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Thbrb  is  uo  occasion  to  dilate  upon  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  discOTerj  of  any  means  for  executing  faith- 
ful fac-similes  of  valuable  MSS.,  and  enabling  them  to  be 
circulated  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Those  ivho  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  well  know  how  anxiously  they  have 
been  sought  for,  and  will  appreciate  their  value  and  im- 
portance. Copies  of  interesting  USS.  Increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  attention  which  the  comparatirely  unknown 
original  would  otherwise  command. 

But  the  external  aspect  of  a  MS.  is  in  no  way  rendered 
by  a  copy,  for  it  presents  all  documents  precisely  alike,  how- 
ever dissimilar  they  may  be  in  character  or  other  outward 
feature. 

Fac-similes  may  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  MSS.  as  casts  do  to  works  of  art.  No  verbal  description 
of  a  MS.,  any  more  than  a  work  of  art,  can  be  compared  to 
a  faithful  representation  of  it,  and,  where  alterations  have 
been  made,  our  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  exact 
appearance  presented  is  increased. 

Fac-similes  of  MSS.  were  executed  to  some  extent  under 
the  directions  of  the  late  Record  Commissions,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  their  Reports.  They  were  made  by  means  of 
tracings,  which  were  etched  upon  the  copper-plate  and 
engraved  with  the  graver,  and  then  printed.  Many  of  these 
are  excellent  specimens  of  skill ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
resemblance  to  the  original  writing  is  by  no  means  good,  and 
the  reading  is  sometimes  incorrect.  They  embrace  examples 
of  our  most  valuable  public  documents ;  but  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  their  circulation  was  exceedingly  lunited,  and  their 
expense  very  great' 

'  A  ■pecimea  page  of  tha  Domeidftj  aiMoa  kt  the  meeting  of  the  luttitute. 
Book,  ao  priated,  was  t;rought  for  oxnmi-      when  thus  notioea  were  read.     The  por- 
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The  discovery  of  a  greasy  kind  of  ink  by  which  the 
tracing  could  be  transferred  to  stone  was  tlie  next  stage  in 
the  making  of  fac-similea  of  MSS.  By  this  means  the  cost 
was  greatly  reduced,  as  the  etching  upon  the  copper-plate, 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  process,  was  dispensed  with  ; 
and  the  transfer  of  the  actual  tracing  to  the  face  of  the 
stone  is  a  very  simple  operation.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  when  I  brought  this  subject  before  the  Society, 
I  submitted  for  comparison  a  specimen  of  a  fac-simile  page  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  executed  by  this,  the  lithographic  pro- 
cess. Its  great  .superiority  over  the  engraved  eramples,  in 
rendering  the  character  of  the  writing  and  peculiarities  in 
the  MS.,  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  noticed.  The  page  ex- 
hibited on  that  occasion  is  a  portion  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Archieological  Society 
of  that  county. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  stage  which 
has  been  reached.  Whatever  may  be  the  skill  of  the  maker 
of  the  fac-simile,  or  bis  knowledge  of  the  hand-writing,  the 
work  was  after  all  his  reading  of  the  original.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  about  any  part  of  that  reading,  his  solution  of  it 
actually  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  In  some  instances 
his  reading  would  convey  a  doubt  where  a  skilled  eye  would 
see  no  occasion  for  it.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  difiBculty, 
where  a  real  fac-simile  would  be  of  such  essential  service, 
confusion  only  might  be  produced. 

But  where  the  fac-simile  is  raade  by  the  document  itself, 
and  all  its  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  itself,  such  cavil  could 
not  hold.  In  several  other  respects,  too,  the  value  of  the 
great  art  of  photography  applied  to  the  making  of  fac- 
similes of  MSS.  has  been  apparent.  Actual  photographs  of 
documents  have  been  seen  by  perhaps  most  of  our  readers. 
Many  of  these  are  as  good  in  every  respect  as  possible,  and 
their  perfect  re-production  of  .the  appearance  of  the  MS. 
defies  comparison  with  the  result  obtained  by  any  other 
process. 

To  multiply  photographs  to  any  extent  is,  however,  tedious, 
and,  therefore,  expensive  ;  and  above  all  it  is  attended  with 
great  uncertainty  as  to  their  permanence. 

tion  Mleetcil  was  tbo  first  pnge  of  the  38  dott,  7  eoDtracUom,   1  nibricaliou, 

couDt.T  orSurrsy.  On  eiamiuiui,' it  closely  omitted;  1  vroDg  cootiactioD,  and  one 

iu  general   atyle  appears  had,    and    tbe  Utter  scarcely  Tiaiblc. 
following  T«TutiODs  bare  been  noted— 
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There  waa  Btill  wanting  some  means  of  combining  tlie 
■wonderful  fidelity  of  the  photograph  with  the  permanence, 
facility,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  printing  either  from 
the  stone  or  plate. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
(Ool.  Sir  Henry  James,  E..B.)  is  due  the  merit  of  discovering 
a  process  by  which  the  photograph  can  be  taken  from  the 
glass  negative  in  &uch  a  vehicle  that  it  can  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred for  printing.  The  zinc  plate,  or  stone,  having  been 
previously  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  a  number  of  pages, 
sufficient  to  fill  the  plate,  can  be  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
"  pulled  off"  at  once.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  process.  The  intermediate  stage 
consists,  of  printing  the  photograph  upon  a  paper  saturated 
with  an  alhuminised  compound,  which  hardens  under  the 
light,  so  that  the  ink  with  which  the  whole  is  covered  is 
retained  firmly  where  the  image  of  the  MS.  has  been  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  the  other  part  is  washed  off.  For  complete 
particulars  of  the  modus  operandi  I  would  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  Sir  H.  James.^ 

On  the  occasion,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
when  I  sought  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  as  auxiliary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  archBeologist,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting for  their  inspection  two  examples  of  the  results  of 
the  photo-ziucographic  process.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
fac-simile  of  a  leaf,  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  leaves  dis- 
covered last  year  in  the  bindings  of  Episcopal  Registers 
at  Gloucester,  being  fragments  of  a  metrical  Life  of  St. 
Swythun,  written  about  a.  d.  1000.  A  memoir  on  these 
interesting  relics  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
that  city  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  late  Anglo-Saxon  Professor 
at  Oxford,  which  he  has  announced  for  publication,  accom- 
panied by  fac-similcs  obtained  by  aid  of  photo-zincography,' 
and  of  these  a  specimen  was  exhibited  by  his  permission. 
The  other  example  was  the  recently  completed  fac-simile  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  for  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

'  Photo-ZiDcognphy,  hy  Colonel  Sir  photD-ilncagraplila  procea  for  archtea- 
Kenrj  Jnmes,  li.lil.,  Director  of  tlis  logical  illiutratiou,  will  bs  publiihid  by 
Ordoaaee  Suits}',  SoutbaiD|>t<iDj  Forbca  lubsdiption,  u  anaouncod  in  the  Irut 
and  Bennett,  Iligb  Street,  ISiiO,  price,  '  Tolums  of  this  Jauma],  pp.  28G,  331. 
tiiDcaco.  Subscriber!'  namei  ue  roueiTBd  by  the 

author,  Swanwick  Rector;,  Bath,  or  by 
the  Eoctctaiica  of  the  luiUtulc. 
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With  regard  to  the  Domesday  Book  the  peculiar  mark  of 
emphasis  there  used  has  presented  a  serious  difficulty,  which 
has  certainly  doubled  the  cost  of  production.  In  many 
parts  the  fac-simile  does  not  present  the  letters  quite  so 
clearly  and  sharply  as  in  the  original.  It  is  slightly  blurred 
and  indistinct,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  in  which 
however  improvements  will  doubtless  be  made,  but  where 
dear  the  accurate  dehneation  of  every  feature  of  the  MS.  is 
■wonderfiil.  Even  this  indistinctness  is  sometimes  owing  to 
corrections  by  erasure  in  the  original,  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  which  afford  another  evidence  of  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  record  was  made  up.  Had 
the  weather  at  the  time  been  brighter,  so  that  the  negatives 
could  have  been  more  quickly  taken,  the  indistinctness 
apparent  in  places  would  not  have  occurred.  Also,  should  a 
substance  be  discovered  which  will  produce  upon  the  pre- 
pared paper  a  surface  which  shall  not  soften  under  the  eSect 
of  the  bath  necessary  for  removing  the  superfluous  ink,  the 
general  effect  will  be  considerably  improved.  As  it  is, 
where  there  is  no  colour  in  the  MS.  and  the  writing  is  clear 
and  bold,  as  in  the  Saxon  MS.,  a  perfectly  truthful  repre- 
sentation is  produced  by  this  process.  A  copy  of  an  early 
MS.,  equal  to  that  of  the  page  of  the  Life  of  St.  Swythun, 
has  never  yet  been  produced  by  any  other  process  of  making 
a  fac-simile.  There  are  many  portions  of  the  Domesday  copy 
which  deserve  equally  high  praise.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  prevent  too  much  being  given.  A  small  hole  or  a  slight 
tear  in  the  MS.,  a  modem  blot  or  mark,  will  all  tell  their 
tale,  presenting  themselves  in  the  negative  as  decisively  as 
though  they  had  a  right  there,  and  this  may  influence  the 
reading.  Iq  the  specimen  of  the  Domesday  before  us  these 
variations  from  the  true  aspect  of  the  original  have  not 
been  dealt  with  in  any  way. 

The  opportunity  for  trying  the  process  of  "  Photo-Zinco- 
graphy "  upon  a  portion  of  the  Domesday  Book  arose  from 
the  revival  of  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  re-binding 
the  great  Survey,  On  account  of  the  very  rigid  manner  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  bound,  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  examine  every  portion  of  the  MS.  without  disre- 
garding the  old  and  wholesome  rule  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  hand  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  writing.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  ends  of  some  lines  which  are  longer 
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than  others,  hare  been  bound  up  so  closely  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  entire  reading  had  been 
obtained.  It  waa  not  till  long  after  the  recommendation  of 
its  re-binding  had  been  made,  that  Sir  Henry  James's  pro- 
posal came  before  the  Maater  of  the  Rolls. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  most  zealous  protection  of  so 
important  a  Record,  that  its  safety  -was  duly  cared  for  in 
every  way.  It  was  most  carefully  packed  for  the  journey, — 
the  main  building  of  the  Ordaance  Surrey  Office  at  South- 
ampton is  built  on  fire-proof  principles  and  is  under  careful 
guard, — and  a  "Chubb's"  safe  was  given  to  me  to  keep  it  in 
when  there.  The  portion  operated  upon  was  kept  by  myself 
in  a  portfolio;  the  laying  out  of  the  pages  was  superintended 
by  myself  in  a  part  of  the  building  that  was  given  up  to  me ; 
and  no  portion  of  the  book  was  out  of  my  sight  or  remoTed 
from  my  charge. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  county  of  Cornwall 
being  first  taken.  It  was  proposed  to  do  one  county  only, 
and  it  was  left  to  Sir  Henry  James  to  select  which  he  pleased. 
The  fac-simile  of  that  portion  may  now  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  production,  accompanied  by  a  short  introductory 
notice  of  Domesday,  and  of  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  reproduction  of  ancient  documents,  with  woodcuts 
also  representing  the  old  Tudor  binding  of  the  book,  and 
the  iroa-clamped  diest  with  triple  locks  in  which  it  was 
formerly  kept.*  Sir  H.  James  states  in  this  introduction 
that,  if  the  pubUcation  of  the  whole  Book  by  the  same  pro- 
cess should  be  ultimately  dedded  on,  it  is  intended  to  bring 
it  out  by  counties,  as  Cornwall  has  been,  so  t^at  any  one 
may  procure  at  a  trifling  cost  an  authentic  copy  of  what 
relates  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  more 
particularly  interested.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe 
how  valuable  a  boon  to  the  topographer  and  the  archaeologist 
such  fac-similes  would  be,  or  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
publication  so  successfully  commenced  may  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  text  of  the  Domesday  Surrey.    It  is  with 


*  Tho  fkC-slmilM  of  tha  pKrt  rsUtbg  ma;  be  woeptabls  to  our  readen  to  bo 

to  Cornwall  form  elsTen  pogei,  amall  Inforouidtluit  tbia  iatar«itiiigpublicatioa 

folio,  of  tbe  aama  aico  as  tbo  origioals;  nuj  bo  obtaiuad  at  tha  Onluanoa  Hap 

thoy  ara  aecompaaied  by  a  abort  intro-  Agooti,  at  the  imall  mat  of  4f.  td. 
ductioD,  liat  of  namaa  of  places,  Jw,    It 
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gratification  that  I  am  enabled  to  announce  that  instructions 
have  been  given  to  proceed  with  the  portions  of  the  Survey 
rehiting  to  Middlesex  and  Hampshire;  and,  whilst  these 
pages  have  been  in  the  press,  the  process  of  preparing  the 
negatives  may  have  actually  been  in  progress  at  Southampton, 
with  perhaps  even  moro  satisfactory  results  than  in  the  case 
of  the  portion  already  achieved. 
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IHVENT0BIE8     OF     CERTilN     VALUABLE     EFFECTS    OF    KIHO 
HENST  THE  EIGHTH,   IN  THE   PALACE  AT  WESTMIIISTER, 


The  followJDg  Inveiitories  hare  been  extractad  from  a  Royal  Hoawliold 
Book,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  aad  Edward  TI.,  preserred  aroongat  the  R«cotda 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentation!,  now  depoiited  at  ihe  RolU. 

It  were  needless  to  point  out  to  our  readers  tlio  value  of  the  erideace 
■ubudUry  to  History,  and  illuilraliTB  of  ancient  Arts  and  Hannen,  which 
documenti  of  this  nalure  present ;  the  curious  facts,  howerer,  contained 
in  Wardrobe  Accounts,  Household  Books,  and  Rojal  InTentories,  have  not 
ohtuned  the  attention  which  tbej  deserre.  The  "  Liber  Quotidtanus 
Contrarotulatoris  Oarderobn,"  38  £dw.  I.,  edited  by  Hr.  Tophun  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  documents  of  its 
clots,  of  which  numerous  volumes  appertaining  to  other  reigns  exist  un- 
published. We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  H.  Nicolas  for  the 
intoresttngpuhlications, — The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Eliiabeth  of  York, 
Queen  of  Henry  VII,,  nnd  also  those  of  Henry  VIII. ;  a  few  other  materials 
for  History,  of  a  liLe  nature,  havo  been  brought  witbiu  our  reach.  We 
have  been  desirous  to  invite  attention  to  iho  Tolume  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  have  been  made  ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  archno- 
logist,  from  this  sample  of  its  curious  contents,  bow  desirable  it  were  that 
the  entire  record,  aud  also  any  other  simihur  documents  which  may  eiist, 
should  be  published  with  more  amnio  explanatory  notes  and  introduction 
tlien  would  accord  with  the  limits  of  this  JDumal. 

The  portions  now  placed  before  our  readers  consist  <rf  those  sections  of 
the  Inventory  preserved  at  the  Rolls  Office,  in  which  are  enumerated  tho 
UiiTon,  the  Uusical  Instruments,  the  Clocks,  the  Vessels  of  glass,  ala- 
baster, and  earth,  which  vrere  found  in  the  custody  of  Anthony  Denny, 
beeper  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  in  Apnl,  1542,  according  (o  the 
following  heading  of  the  voluminous  document  in  question  : — 

"  In  this  booke  datjd  the  xxiiij'''  day  of  Apriell,  the  xxxiiij'^  yere  of  our 
roigne,  conteigning  two  hundreth  fourescore  leftvis  with  ther  uombers  and 
signed  with  our  sigue  manuell  in  the  first  leaf  bearing  number  in  this  same, 
ar  particulerly  expressid  all  suche  our  money,  jncUes,  |date,  uteusiles, 
apparell,  guarderobe  stuff,  and  other  our  goodcs,  catalles,  and  thinges,  as 
Anthony  Denny,  keper  of  our  poltoice  at  Westm',  shall  alande  chorgid 
with,  as  in  oone  like  booke  subscribed  with  thand  of  the  sud  Anthony 
Denny  remayuing  with  us  likewise  apperith."' 
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The  precioufl  poMSisioiis  enumerated  in  tli!s  laTentory  are  eluded 
under  the  following  general  arrangement : — Dress,  Plate,  Hangiogs  of 
Cloth  of  gold,  &e..  Clothes  of  Satate,  CbairB.  Stoob,  Cushions,  CarpetH, 
Bedsteads,  Ceelers  and  Testers,  miscellaneous  Furniture  and  Linen,  Pictures, 
Maps,  Looking  Glasses,  Standishes  and  Plajing  Tables,  Regals  and  other 
Muaioal  lasbniments.  Targets  and  Weapons,  Windoir  curtains,  Ornaments 
for  closets.  Clocks,  Glasses  and  sundry  things  of  earth.  Banners,  Andirons, 
TaUes,  ite.,  Tissues,  Satins  and  Cloths  of  various  kinds.  Closet  stuff. 
Books,  and  various  other  Effects  and  "  Stuff." 

It  will  be  seen  how  replete  irith  curious  information  regarding  the  arts, 
manners,  and  customs,  Uie  daily  life  and  sumptuous  character  of  the  court 
of  Henry  YIIL  snoh  an  enumeratiou  of  the  contents  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster most  be.  We  tn a j  invite  especial  attention  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Bojal  Library  in  1542,  which  extendi  to  twenty-«x  folios  of  the  MS., 
and  to  that  of  the  pictures  fonning  not  less  than  13^  folios.  We  may 
here  adrert  to  the  expectation  that  this  section,  of  such  essential  import- 
ance for  the  History  of  the  Arts  in  this  country,  may  speedily  be  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  their  Arohnologia,  collated  with  the  like 
■eetioDS  of  the  great  Inventory  taken  in  all  the  royal  residences  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  which  two  volumes  are  ia  the  Biitish  Museuni, 
Harl.  MSS.  1419,  A-  and  B.,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  Library  <^  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

In  the  sectioDS  which  we  have  now  selected  for  the  gratification  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  who  take  an  interest  in  the  special  subjects  which 
they  serve  to  illustrate  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  many  curious  items  will 
be  found,  such  as  metal  mirrors,  here  described  as  of  steel,  but  probably 
of  a  mixed  metal  suitable  for  specula,  and  of  which  the  best  were  obtained 
from  Venice.  Frequent  mention  of  "  steel  glasses  "  occurs  at  the  period, 
and  also  of"miroirs  d'acier"  in  French  documents,  the  colour  of  the 
metallic  compound  resembling  doubtless  that  of  steel.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  we  here  find  oue  mirror  described  as  a"rouDdelokingglasse," 
which  bad  possibly  belonged  to  Katharine  of  Arragon  as  indicated  by  the 
heraldic  decorations  of  its  hexagonal  frame  ;  this  mirror  may  have  been  of 
glass.  It  is  certain  that  glass  was  thus  used  iu  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  appears  in  the  writings  of  Vincent  of  Beaovais  and  other 
authors.  Mirrors  of  crystal  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned ;  they  were 
also  made  of  jasper  ;  gold  and  silver  were  likewise  used  as  reflecting  sur- 
hces,  the  luxurious  FJers  Gaveston  had  an  enameled  mirror  of  the  latter 
precious  material.  Those  readers  who  may  desire  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  ancient  mirrors  may  be  referred  to  the  dissertation  in  Beck- 
monn's  History  of  Inventions,  and  to  De  Laborde's  valuable  Glossary 
appended  to  his  Notices  of  the  Enamels,  &c.,  iu  the  Louvre.  Some  beautiful 
luirrora  are  figured  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Examples  of  Ancient  Furniture,  and 
iu  Willemin's  Monumens  incdits. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  Inventory  will  be  found  a  remarkable  enume' 

In  the  year  previous  to  the  dste  of  the  approaclilag  death ;  h«  was  one  of  Heniys 

luTentorjundcrCODsidention  horeceived  siaoutors ;    and      ho    accompuiisd    Sir 

lubatuituil  proofa  of  royal  fATouria  lu-ge  Willism  Herbert  in  the  chariot  with  the 

graeta  of  the  landa  of  St.  Albao's  Abbey,  royal  corpse  to  Windsor.    A  short  ma- 

sud  of  olliei  diaaolvoil  monuteries.    He  moir  of  Sir  Anthony  is  given  in  the  Bio- 

wos  the  only  cwurtiar,  as  wa  !aam  frum  grsphls  BritaDoics. 
Burnet,  who  dared  to  apprize  the  king  of 
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ration  of  music&l  imlrameDU,  unJer  tli«  geaeral  heading  of  Regals,  a  kind 
of  portable  organs  with  keys,  formerly  much  ia  vogue,  but  with  these  an 
also  here  to  be  found  Tirginals,  claricordfi,  tioIs,  gittems,  flutes,  recorders, 
shalms,  ite.  The  limits  of  our  present  purpose  will  not  admit  of  tbo 
attempt  to  offer  luiy  detailed  eiplanatiou  of  the  various  instruments  here 
desoribed,  with  all  tlieir  sumptuous  decorations  and  aceessories,  suited  to 
the  splendour  and  slate  of  such  a  court  as  that  of  the  Tudor  monsrcli,  of 
whose  accomplished  taste  for  music  we  hare  some  remarkable  evidences. 
The  singular  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  playing  on  the  harp,  in  the  Psalter 
which  belonged  to  him,  now  amongst  the  Boyal  USS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  not  be  forgotten ;  this  may,  however,  possibly  be  a  capricious  repre- 
sentation of  the  king,  with  some  allusion  to,  or  comparison  with,  the  King 
of  Isnel.  The  care  with  which  Henry  personally  concerned  himself  to 
maintiun  the  superiority  of  choral  serriceE  in  his  chapel,  is  evident  from  the 
correspondence  given  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  the  third  series  of  the  Original 
Letters,  vol.  li.,  pp.  47,  54.'  We  may  refer  also  to  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, addressed  to  the  Signoryof  Venice  from  the  Court  of  HenryjVIII., 
given  by  Mr.  Rawdoa  Brown  in  bis  selection  of  the  despatches  of  Sebastian 
Giustiaian,  1SI5-1519.  It  appears  that  the  king  pfactised  indefatigably 
on  the  organ,  harpuchord,  and  lute,  and  sang  from  book  at  sight  The 
choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are]  also  highly  commended,  as  a  "  superb 
and  noble  descant  choir,"  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  86,  296.  Erasmus  relates  that 
Henry  was  actually  a  composer  of  church  music,'  and  a  song  entitled 
"  Pastime  and  Qood  Company,"  composed  by  him,  is  preserved  in  Add. 
MS.  566S.  Brit.  Hub. 

Id  Harl.  MS.  1419,  A.  f.  200,  may  be  found  a  list  of  the  musical 
instruments  at  Westminster  in  the  charge  of  Philip  van  Wilder,  in  the  in- 
ventory of  goods  taken  at  the  different  palaces  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  document, 
which  corresponds  in  great  degree  with  the  subjoined  Inventory,  and  he  has 
appended  notes  explaining  the  nature  of  the  several  instruments.  Grig. 
Letters,  second  series,  vol.  1.  p.  271.  Those  of  our  readers  who  take 
interest  in  the  peculiar  fashion  and  conatruotion  of  medinval  instrumenls 
of  music  will  scarcely  require  reference  to  the  elaborate  "  Husurgia  Uni- 
verM^is,"  by  Kircher,  Rome,  1650,  and  the  curious  rcprteentations  of 
instruments  which  it  contains  ;  to  the  more  recent  dissertation  by  Bottee 
de  Toulmon,  piU^hed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  M^oires, 
t.  xrii.  i  or  the  essay  by  Paul  Lacroix  in  the  series  entitled — "  Le  Moyen 
Age  et  la  Renaissance, '  t.  iv.,  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  and 
a  detailed  list  of  works  on  music  and  musical  instruments.  The  most  im- 
portant elucidation  of  this  subject  has  been  given  by  U.  do  Coussemaker, 
and  may  he  found  in  Didron's  Annales,  tome  iii.,  and  subsequent  volumes. 

In  the  description  of  the  decorations  of  the  instruments  in  the  following 
extracts,  a  term  occurs  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  previously 
been  noticed  in  any  English  document  of  so  early  a  peri^  We  allude  to 
"  Rabbosko  worko  " — "  hhus  Rabaake  worke  " — with  which  the  pipes  and 
other  parts  of  the  regala  are  described  as  being  ornamented.  This  is 
undoubtedly  from  the  Italian  SiAetco  or  Rabaico,  Arabesque,  a  typo  of 

'  Som«  iutensting  pirtiouUn  msf  also  Hsnrj's   notice  WolFg^ang  Ridurt,  wbo 

be  found  in  tha  Bccond  uriea,  vol.  i.  p.  had  perfeot«d  an  epv*  vauieaU. 

£71,  in  tlis  notasto  a  letter  of  Willum  *  See  also  Sir  John  Hawking  Biit.  of 

Cuke    of    Bmrio,    lecoumcuding    to  Mufic,  vol.  il  p.  533. 
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ornuoentiUon  originallj  uied,  as  it  has  b«en  stated,  bj  the  Arabs  and  bj 
the  Moors  ui  Spain,  and  composed  exelasiTely  of  forms  derived  from 
regetation,  their  religi<»  forbidding  representations  of  animals.  In  the 
Yocalxdario  della  Crusca  Babesco  is  explained  to  be  "Pbryginm  opus." 
Cotgnre  give*,  in  French,  "Arabesque,  Rebesk  vorke,  a  small  and 
curious  flourishing."  The  kind  of  ornament  so  described  seems  in  the 
Inrentorr  before  us  to  be  distinguished  from  "antique  worke." 

Tba  description  of  the  clocks  belonging  to  Uenrjr  VIII.  is  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  this  curious  Inveutorj.  Clocks  had  become  a  verjr 
faiourite  article  of  laxunr,  and  appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  had  rerj 
complicated  morements,  showing  astronomical  phenomena  ;  ire  find  nume- 
rons  entries  relating  to  tbem  in  the  Frirj  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII., 
1529  to  1532,  edited  br  Sir  Kicholas  H.  Nicolas  ;  amongst  which  raaj  be 
^ted  payments  to  Nienolas  the  Astronomer  for  mending  a  clock  ;  *  to 
Anthony  Anthonj  for  a  olocke  in  a  case  of  gold ;  151.  to  a  Frenchman 
called  Drulardjr  for  three  dials  and  a  clock  for  the  king's  grace ;  also 
payments  to  Vincent  the  olockmaker  at  Hampton  Court,  tie.  One  of  the 
olooks  in  the  document  before  us  is  described  as  having  the  plummets  of 
gilt  metal  engraved  mth  the  King's  and  Queen  Anne's  letters  ;  this  recalls 
the  beautiful  clock  formerly  in  Horace  Walpole's  collection,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Uajesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  has  the  ciphers  of 
Honry  and  Anne  Boleyn  upon  the  weights,  but  in  other  details  it  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Inventory.  Another,  "  of 
iron  with  sondry  dores  of  copper  graven  showing  howe  the  see  dotha  ebbo 
andflowe,"  claims  notice,  since  it  may  have  been  the  clock  cooBtructed 
and  presented  to  Henry  by  John  Pojnet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  who:ii 
Godwin  relates,  as  follows : — "  Mathematieamm  porro  sclentiarum  ad 
miraoulnm  usque  peritus,  Henrico  octavo  dicitur  horologium  fabricasse, 
quod  non  solum  horas  vulgares  ostenderet,  sed  diem  etiam  mensis,  muta- 
tiones  lunares,  et  Suxus  atque  refluius  maris  tempera."  * 

Sir  Anthony  Denny,  to  whose  charge  the  valuable  effects  enumerated  in 
the  following  inventories  were  entrusted,  as  keeper  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster in  1542,  appears  to  have  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  a  very  singular 
'  clock,  as  a  new  year's  gift.  This  was  designed  by  Holbein,  irhose  drawing, 
purchased  by  Horace  Wulpole  at  the  sale  of  Mariette'a  collection,  was 
oihibitcd  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Graves,  in  1848.  "  It  had 
on  its  summit  a  clock  driven  by  wheel-work,  below  which  are  'fore  and 
afternoon  dials  showing  time  by  shadows,  and  beneath  them  is  a  clepsydra 
indicating,  by  means  of  a  fluid,  the  quarters  of  an  hour."  We  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  to  the  valuable  memoir  on  ancient 
clocks  by  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  Archieologia,  vol.  zziii.  p.  15,  to  which, 
and  to  his  supplementary  memoir,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1,  our  readers  maybe 
referred  for  furthe'r  information  on  the  curious  details  of  horology  in  olden 
times.  Amongst  the  illustrations  of  the  second  memoir  will  be  found 
figured  the  beautiful  clock  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
■ented  by  Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  their  marriage  in  1532.  It  bad  also 
formed  the  subject  of  a  charming  plate  in  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's  "Sres«es 
and  Decorations.'" 

*  This  was  doubtless  Nicholas  Ciatser,  p.  230,  and  a  dfltsiled  notice  by  Admiral 

aBavarlao,  "devbar  of  the  king's  boro-  Smyth,  Archoologio,  voL  zziiii.  p.  li. 

logUs,"  of  whom  Me   OrigiDal  Lelter^  *  Oodwin  de  PuBsnl.  Angl.,  p.  2 

edited  by  Su  "  "■'■    ■■-■'-'■  .  r.  ,_       _ 


d  bySur  H.  E11iB,Uiird  ssrieSjVol.  1.  *  It  U  scaruel;  needful  ta  refer  t( 
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In  the  next  accUon  of  the  InTentory  vill  be  found  a  renuritRUe  u»m- 
bloge  of  Tcssels  of  giati,  of  blue,  jasper  and  other  coloura,  and  "  aondrj  other 
Ihinges  of  ertbe,  signifying  doubtless  earthen  ware,  the /atencA  of  those 
finer  and  more  ornamental  manufactures  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  or  Flan- 
ders, of  •irhicli  specimens  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  are 
familiar  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  Ceramic  Arts.  Amongst  the  items 
several  objects  occur,  such  as  flagons,  basins  and  evrors,  cruses,  cups  of 
assay,  saucers,  trenchers,  &c,,  described  as  " galley  fashion,"  or  "  of  erthe 
galley  making."  In  the  Qlossary  appended  to  Mr.  Msrryat's  History  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  second  edition,  it  is  stated  that  ooloured  tiles  called 
"  galletyle,"  montioned  by  Bacon,  vere  probably  the  atulejoi  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  ^  and  that  a  gallipot  iras  a  vessel  painted  and  glazed,  so  called, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  the  Dutch  Olej/e,  clay,  or  as  some  snppose, 
from  the  Spanish  gala.  To  this  we  may  add  that  Sewell,  in  his  Duteh 
Dictionary,  gires  "Glei-werk,  glated  work;  Een  glei  pot,  a  gallipotj" 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  fine  decorated /aMnc«,  the  prototype  of 
the  much  esteemed  wares  of  Dolft,  bad  been  admitted  even  to  the  sump- 
tuous table  of  Henry  YIIX.,  and  is  here  found  amongst  his  most  valued 
chattels,  under  the  designation  "galley  fashion."*  We  hare  not  noticed 
elsewhere  so  many  evidences  of  the  use  and  estimation  of  glased  earthen 
ware,  at  so  early  a  period,  ai  occur  in  the  docnmeut  under  connderation. 

A.  W. 


Among  the  Becordg  dopouted  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  to 
wit,  in  a  Household  Book  of  34  Hen.  VIII.,  amongst  the  Records  of  the 
late  Court  of  Augmentations,  it  is  thus  contained : 

LouHO  Qlassbs,  fo.  60. 

Item  oone  stele  QIasse  sett  in  crymsen  satten  alover  enbraudred  with 
damaske  pirles  and  Venice  golde  gamisshid  with  smale  peerles  with  also 
vij.  counterphet  stones  sett  in  coUettes  standing  upon  a  fote  of  like  crymsen 
satten  likewise  enbraudred  and  garnisshid  with  peerles  with  certeigno 
Antiques  with  vj.  litle  images  of  silver  and  gilt  in  the  middes  of  the  saiiio- 
fote  and  iij.  peerles  and  two  gamettes  sett  in  collettes  in  the  same  fote. 

Itont  oone   fyer'  great   Loking  Steele  glasso   sett  in  crymsen  rellat 

ni«roiisotberwQrkslnwbtcbinfoniuktioa  '  Paring  tiles  Mllsd  gallej  Ulei  occur 

ma;  bs  foiuid  rsgarding  uideiit  cIockB,  in  the  liat  of  aaitom  hoiue  ratsi  on  im- 

Euoh  a*  DuDsi  Buriogton's  Observations,  porU.  2  Jamas  L 

Archnologia,  VOL  V.  p.  110;  Beckmano's  *  The  earlieaC  nuntion  which  wa  hsva 

Hiator;  of  iDTentions  ;  the  notic«  by  foand  oF  a  '  nl;  pot,"  is  iu  1166,inSir 

the  Uta  Sir  S.  Heyriok,  in  Shaw's  £k-  John  Howard's  Hoiuohold  Book,  aditad 

amplea    of    Ancient   Furniture,   Introd.  for  tha  Roibur^ha-  Club.     It    cost   Zd, 

p.  19  ;  the  chaptar  on  Clockirork,  Hand-  Elyot,  ta  his  Dictionarj,  I63S,  reodcrj 

book  of  the  Arts  of  the  Uiddle  Ages,  "  CucitUw;  an  erthsD  cuppe,  such  a*  the 

ttaatlaCed  from  the  French  of  Julea  La-  galye   onppas  ba."    "  Aliartlio,  a  galiie 

barte,  p.  375 ;  the  traatise  "  de  I'Uorlo.  poL"     Floiio'i  Worlds  of  Words,  15S8. 

garia,"  by  Piarre  Dubois,  givea  in   the  '  Sic,    Fosiiibly  thus  writtaa  for  fair. 

Hoyan  Age  at  la  Kflnlusiaacd,  t.  ii.,  with  The  conjsctura  that  thia  may  hais  beau 

DumerouB  illustratiotu,  and  a  full  liat  of  abuTDiDggUaa  aeamasoarcalyadmisaiblo. 

works  on  the  bistoT7  and  invention  of  Da  Laborde  meotiooa  aaveial;   for  io- 

cloaks.    The  historr  of  tha  art  of  watch-  atanca,  in  IGSfi,  "  un  grand  mirouar  ar- 

making  haa  been  ably  givan  by  Mr,  Oeta-  dsnt  exoellent   enchaiaas   va    boys  ds 

vius  Haigan,  ArohieolDgta,  vol.  xuiiL  noysr  f^on  de  Hillsn." — Olosaaire,  m  v, 
pp.  11,363. 
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riohelj  enbraodred  nitli  damuke  pirles  frith  knoUcs  of  bleire  with  oone 
cnrteDs  to  the  Bomo  of  blewe  taphata  enbr&udrcd  witli  Veoico  golde  and  cor- 
dannteB  of  the  uune  golde. 

Item  oooe  square  Loking  steelo  glauo  ectt  io  crymsen  vellat  alover 
cnbntudred  nith  darosBke  pirles  nnd  Veaice  golde  garoisehid  in  Bondrj 
places  with  verj  smale  gametteB. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  white  vellet  alorer  enhrau- 
drcd  with  Venice  golde  aod  dunaske  pirlea  gamissbid  with  raggid  peerles ' 
aod  smale  garaetteB. 

Item  ooiie  square  Loking  Steele  glasBe  selt  in  purple  vellat  with  ft 
passamayne*  of  Vonice  golde  sett  square  aboute  tlie  same. 

Item  fonre  square  Loking  stele  glasses  of  oone  fashion  the  borders  being 
siWerid  with  antique  heddes  of  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  wodde  gilt  and  paintid 
liaTiDg  a  nakid  woman  with  a  cbilde  in  her  hand  and  in  the  top  therof  the 
Kingee  armea  aupportid  bj  his  Graces  bestes. 

Item  ooae  square  Loking  Steele  glaaee  betog  broken  sett  in  wodd  of 
walnuttre  colour. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  steele  glasse  sett  in  crimsen  vellat  a]o*er 
enhraudred  with  Venice  golde  and  daraaske  pirles. 

Item  two  square  Loking  stele  glasses  sett  in  blewe  Tellat  alorcr  enhrau- 
dred with  Veuice  golde  and  damaeke  pirles. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  sleele  glasse  sett  in  iron  irllh  a  corer  of  (he 
same  percell  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  letber  corcrid  on  thouc 
side  with  crjmsen  rellat  with  certeigiie  bullions  of  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  ooDO  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  wodd  paintid  blac  the 
borders  tberof  being  sett  with  glasse  and  gilt  undemcth  it. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  wodde  paintid  and  gilt  in 
the  top  therof  two  pomelles  and  oone  Uou  holding  a  scutchion  of  like  ivodd 
paintid  and  gilt 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glass  sett  in  wodd  paintid  and  gilt  with 
iij.  pomelles  of  wodde  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  In  purple  rellat  alovcr  enhrau- 
dred with  Venice  silver  and  gamisshid  with  eoudrjr  amale  gamettes. 

Item  oone  great  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  walnuttre. 

Item  oouo  rounde  stele  glasse  sett  in  atablaster  with  a  foote  of  the  same 
alablaster  being  broken. 

Item  oone  rounde  Loking  steele  glasse  sett  in  a  square  haiao  of  wodd 
with  ij.  folding  leavis  paintid  the  grounde  of  the  same  frame  being  paintid 
under  glosae. 

Item  oooe  rounde  Loking  glasse  sett  in  a  frame  of  wood  fj.  cornerid 
paintid  under  glasse  with  thannes  of  Ingland  Spayoe  and  Castile. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  crimson  rellat  gornisshid 
with  damasko  gold  aud  silver  with  oone  curtene  of  grene  sercenet. 

Reqallis.  fo.  61,  b.* 
Item  oone  peir  of  doblo  Rcgallcs  ivilb  two  stoppcs  of  pipes  coverid  trith 

'  Probably  pstrU  at  irregular  form,  '  From  the  French  pawemwM, — lace 

tha  ezcmcBDC  es  of  which  had  not  bean  gaUm. 

rubbed  dam.     Tha;  were  much  us«d  in  '  The  followiiiK  antry  here  occun,  on 

ancisnt  JBwelry.  tlie  margin  of  the  leaf: — "Memorandum 

70L.   STIII.  D 
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purple  TeHat  alorer  enbr&udred  with.  Venice  golde  ud  damaEke  piriot 
baving  tbe  Kbgea  armes  and  badges  likewise  eobr&udred  Btanding  upon 
a  fote  coverid  vMx  fustian  of  Enaples  garniubid  vith  red  r^bond  the  umo 
fote  being  tba  ease  for  the  same  Regalles. 

Item  oonepeirofdoble  Regallesof  latteoiritb  iij,  stoppea  of  pipes  corerid 
witb  purple  rellat  enbraudred  alorer  witb  damaeke  pirlei  and  Venice  golde 
and  tbe  cover  tberof  thinner  parte  ooverid  witb  crynuen  rellat  likewise 
enbraudred  tritb  damasko  pbles  baving  a  Steele  glasse  in  tbe  same  tho 
Kinges  annes  and  Quene  Janes  arnies  likewise  enbraudred  with  a 
cover  over  the  pipes  coverid  with  crjmseu  and  purple  veltat  likewise 
enbraudred  baring  a  roosa  crownjd  upon  tbe  same  Etandiog  upon  a  fote  of 
wajnscott  pajntJd  witb  Rabboake  worke  wherein  lieth  tbe  betlowis. 

Item  ooiio  peir  of  doble  Regalles  with  two  stoppea  of  [npes  corerid  with 
purple  rellat  alover  enbraudred  witb  Venice  golde  and  damaske  pirles 
harmg  tbe  Kinges  armes  and  badges  hkewise  enbrauderid  standiug  upon 
tbe  case  of  the  same  coverid  with  fustian  of  Naples. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regalles  with  iij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde 
vemisshid  jellowe  standing  upon  a  frame  of  wodde  with  iiij.  pUloura. 

Item  oone  peir  oF  single  Regalles  with  ij.  etoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde  ver- 
nissbid  yellowe  aud  paintid  with  blac  Rabaske  worke  Btandiag  npon  a  fote 
of  wainscott  with  tbe  bellowis  lyeing  in  tbe  same. 

Item  twoo  peir  of  single  Regalles  every  of  them  with  vj,  half  stoppea  of 
brasse  pipes  c^  wodd  gilt  and  paintid  and  having  tbe  Kinges  armes  within 
a  garter  and  badges  paintid  upon  the  betlowis  Btanding  upon  a  fote  of 
wodd  chest  fashion  paintid  blac. 

Item  oonepeirofdoble  Regalles  witb  riij.  half  stoppes  and  oone  boolestop 
of  pipes  of  wodde  gilt  oilverid  and  paintid  with  Rabaske  worke  and  stories 
Laving  tbe  Kiages  armes  within  a  garter  supportid  bj  liis  Graces  bastes 
painljd  and  gilt  upon  the  trjmer  *  of  the  same  standiug  upon  a  fote  of 
wodde  being  pajntid  wherein  Ijeth  the  bellowis. 

Item  Nxe  smale  peir  of  single  Regalles  thre  of  them  bdng  in  cases  of 
tjrmber  eoverid  witb  lether  and  thother  iij.  in  cases  of  tjrmber  uncoverid. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Regalles  with  iij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde 
TMiaysBbid  yellowe  and  paintid  with  antique  worke  having  tbe  Kinges 
armes  and  Quene  Janes  annes  witb  two  playeing  upon  a  harpe  and  a  lute 
and  two  singing  paintid  upon  the  same  standing  upon  a  fote  of  waynscott 
paintid  jellowe  with  antique  workes  wherein  lyethe  the  bellowis. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regalles  with  ij.  stoppes  of  pjpes  of  timber 
and  oone  stoppe  of  pipes  of  tyn  of  wodde  paintid  with  blac  rabaske  worke 
and  Temisabid  standing  upon  a  fote  of  wa;n«cott  wherein  lieth  the  bellowis. 

Item  oone  Instrumente  witb  n  single  Virginatl  and  a  single  Beg^  with 
a  stoppe  of  tjmber  pipes  of  wodde  vemysshid  grene  and  red. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regalles  with  iiij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  woddo 

that  divars  of  tfas  Instnunaite  following  *  This  ma;  lipiify  Uie  nil  or  cron- 

wera  founds  minumed  in  tli«r  addidons  piece  ofthe&ame  on  whicbthsiDitrument 

in  tiiia  books  of  durga  bj  Hr.  PhUippa,  was  pUoad.    A  Mmmer  in  oorpentrj  U  a 

at  thetlmeof  inupigofthe^untohiin,  imaU  beam  into  which,  the  ends  of  ecve- 

all  wbiob  hadd  their  addidous  given  bj  ral  joiata  are  framed;  a  pieoe  of  wotk 

Baton  the  Eingea    Inatrument  Maker,  fitted  between  two    othen    previouslj 

bdng  called  thereto  at  the  tTme  of  the  executed  ii  said  to  be  trimmed  in  be- 

charge  of  thejm  in  thla  books.  tween  them. 
"  N.  Brietow." 
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TornjBahid  yelWe  and  puntid  with bl&c  Antique  worke  standiug  uponafoto 
of  wainsoott  Mid  tho  bellowia  Ijeinj;  in  tbe  same. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  RegalleB  nith  two  stoppcs  of  pipes  corerid  with 
grcne  veliftt  garnisshid  on  the  fore  parto  with  a  nnrrowe  frengo  of  Venice 
golde  Btandiiig  upon  a  foto  of  najnscott  paintid  grene  with  the  belloiria 
Ijreing  in  the  tame. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regallefl  with  rij.  half  stoppes  of  pipes  of  iroddo 
Temisahid  jellowe  and  paintid  with  hiac  rabasko  worke  with  a  fole  of 
wajnscott  nnpaintid  wherein  Ijeth  tbe  bellowii. 

Item  oone  Instrument  with  a  doblo  RegaU  and  a  dable  Virgenall  with 
iij,  stoppea  of  pipes  of  wodde  puntid  with  grene  rabaske  wonte  with  a 
foto  of  wailucott  and  tbe  bellowis  Ijeing  in  the  same. 

Item  oone  Instrument  that  goltb  with  a  whele  withowte  play eng  upon  of 
wodde  TOmisshid  jellowe  and  paiotid  blewe  with  rj.  rounds  plates  of  silrer 
pounced  with  antique  (worke)  garnis«bid  with  an  edge  of  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  two  peir  of  doble  Virgenalles  tbono  corerid  with  bkc  Icthor  and 
the  lid  Ijned  with  grene  Bridges  satten  and  tbother  corerid  with  red  lether. 

Item  two  peir  of  single  Virgenallea  thone  having  keys  of  ireij  and  tbother 
of  boxe  with  two  cases  to  tbcu  of  red  lether  portelj  gilt  and  lyued  with 
blac  vellat. 

Item  oone  p«r  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  with  red  lether  and  the  Ijd 
lyned  with  grene  Bridges  satten. 

Item  oone  peir  of  dobia  Virgenalles  corerid  witb  blao  lether  portely 
wlrerid  the  Ijd  Ijrned  witli  grene  Bridges  satten. 

Item  cone  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  with  grene  Bridges  satten 
witli  iij.  tilles  in  them. 

Item  two  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  witb  blac  letber. 

Item  two  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  with  red  lether  thone  b^ug 
bigger  then  tbother. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  witb  pipes  underneth  in  a  cue  o 
tjmber  corerid  with  blac  lether. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Virgenalles  of  cipers  in  a  case  of  wainscott. 

Item  oone  peir  of  Ctaricordes  corerid  with  gilte  lether. 

Item  oone  peir  of  Claricordes  corerid  with  lether  silrerid. 

Item  elerin  Vialles  great  and  smale  witb  iij.  coses  of  wodde  corerid  with 
bloc  letber  to  the  same- 
Item  four  Gittems  witb  iiij.  cases  to  them. 

Item  two  Gittems  pipes  of  irery  tippid  with  silrer  and  gilt. 

Item  fonrtene  Gittems  pipes  of  wodde  in  a  bagge  of  lether. 

Item  twenty  and  foure  Lutes  with  xiiiij.  cases  to  tliem. 

Item  oone  Gitterne  and  oone  Lute  being  in  a  case  chest  fashion  of 
tjmber'corerid  with  lether. 

Item  siie cases  with  Flutes  and  in  erery  case  iiij.  Flutes, 

Item  oone  other  case  furnisshid  with  zr.  Flutes  in  hit. 

Item  oone  other  case  witb  x.  Flutes  in  it. 

Item  oone  case  witb  rij.  Flutes  in  it. 

Item  fyre  Flutes  of  irery  tipped  with  golde  ennamuled  bloc  with  a  ease 
of  purple  vellat  garnisshid  at  both  thcndea  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  fonre  Flutes  of  irery  tippid  with  golde  in  a  case  corerid  with  grene 
rellat. 

Item  two  cases  with  Crumhomes  with  viij.  in  tbonc  case  and  rij.  in 
hoibor. 
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Xtem  sixe  Recorders  of  iverj  in  a  case  of  bloo  Tellat. 

Item  oona  great  base  Beconler  of  nodd  in  a  case  of  wodd. 

Item  foure  Recordera  of  wnlouttre  in  a  case  corerid  witli  blaa  relkt. 

Item  nyue  Recorders  of  wodde  in  a  cose  (of)  irodde. 

Item  oone  case  nith  vj.  Recorders  of  boxe  in  liiU 

Item  oone  other  casewitli  vij.  Recorders  of  iralnuttre  in  liit. 

Item  aiitene  Recorders  great  and  smale  in  tvo  cases  coverjd  with  Use 
Ictlier  lyned  with  cloth. 

Item  two  base  Recorders  of  tralouttro  oone  of  Uiem  tippid  with  ailrer. 

Item  foure  Recorders  made  of  oken  bowes. 

Item  oone  Pipe  for  a  Taber  in  a  case  of  blac  lether. 

Item  oone  Sagbutt  of  brasM  in  a  case  coverid  irith  blac  lelher. 

Item  eight  Shalmes  in  thre  cases  corerid  witii  lether. 

Item  oone  other  case  wiUi  Tij.  Shalmes  in  it. 

Item  oone  case  with  a  great  base  Shalme  in  it. 

Item  oone  case  with  a  Shalme  of  boxe  (to)  it. 

Item  oone  Boge^po  with  pipes  of  iverj  and  the  hagg  oovery d  with  pnrplo 
vellat. 

Clockes,  fo.  69,  b. 

Item  oone  Clocks  of  iron  with  a  case  of  glasss  the  frame  of  the  same 
ease  being  iron  gilt  with  iij.  plumettes  of  led  and  two  belles  whiche 
stryketh  the  quarter  and  half  of  an  hower. 

'Item  oone  Lamm  or  Watch  of  iron  '  the  case  being  likewise  iron  gilt 
with  two  plumettes  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocks  of  copper  and  gilt  with  a  man  in  the  toppe  of  the  suno 
of  like  copper  holdicg  the  King  his  armes  sett  in  silTer  and  gilt  standing 
upon  a  fote  of  walnuttre  gamis^id  with  xij>  pillours  of  like  wodde. 

Item  oone  Clooke  of  iron  with  a  Larmn  to  the  same  with  the  Kingos 
armes  crownjd  upon  the  uime  witli  iij.  couoterpoyses  of  copper  two  of  them 
wrjthen  and  gilt  and  the  iij.^  playne  and  nott  gilt  with  iij.  smaller  counter- 
pojrses  of  tike  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Clocks  of  iron  having  dores  of  copper  and  not  gilt  with  iij. 
belles  and  two  men  that  strjketh  the  hower  and  upon  the  top  of  the  bell 
an  egle  gilt  sett  npon  a  case  of  iron  colourid  red  with  iij.  great  plomettes 
of  copper  and  iij.  smale  plumettes  to  the  same  and  the  same  Clock  having 
the  chainge  of  the  moone  upon  it. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  copper  and  gilt  with  a  chjme  to  the  same  showing 
all  the  dates  of  the  yere  and  the  pianettes  with  iij.  moving  dialles  to  the 
same  oone  of  them  beyng  silver  eonamuled  blewe  and  the  xij.  signes  gilt 
with  thre  great  couuterpoyses  of  copper  gilt  and  iij.  very  smale  counter- 
poyscs  of  tike  copper  gilt. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  copper  and  gilt  with  a  chyme  to  the  same  at  the 
half  hower  having  the  chainge  of  the  moone  the  Kioges  armes  graven 

*  This  dsBcriptloD  loaj  throw  light  an  of  timo ;  but  in  the  pusige  given  abovo, 

tlie  origin  o(  the  term  watcli,  uauillj  ap-  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  ivliich  ws 

plied  to  poTtnbls  iau>hinea  of  amall  »\ze,  have  found,  it  aeems  to  ba  sjDOnjnotw 

nhich  do  not  louad  the   boura,  whilst  with  alarum,  denotiiiEc   properly  an  in- 

clock  has  beau  pniperl;  conGned  to  thosa  strumont  arousing  to  vigilance.    Shakes- 

which  strike  on  a  belL    Watch  19  B.iid  to  penre  usee  the  woid  watch,  ngnifiring 


bo  derived  ttom  its  being  an  inatrumeot      Buck  a  portable  ii 

by  which  one  could  watch  the  progrfss      bo  called.    Twelfth  Might,  Act.  ii.  Sa  2- 
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upon  tlie  ij.  dores  vith  iij.  great  plumeite*  of  copper  gilt  eDgr&Tcn  trith 
the  Kingea  and  Quene  Annea  letten  and  two  smate  plumcttes  like  acoina 
gilt  and  the  iij>  irrethen  all  gilL 

Item  ooDe  rounde  Clocke  of  iron  with  sondrj  dorea  of  copper  graren 
ahowing  howe  the  aeo  dothe  ebbo  and  floire  with  a  cue  of  gkase  aett  in 
iron  gilt  standing  upon  a  footo  or  cose  of  wodde  with  iij.  great  countor- 
pojaes  and  two  siiialo  of  copper  and  the  iij.^  aiuate  oono  being  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  with  a  lurum  to  tlie  same  atrjking  butt  oono 
stroke  at  the  half  hower  with  a  caae  of  glasae  aett  in  iron  gilte  and  payntid 
with  iij.  great  and  iij.  amale  plomettes  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  gomisahid  with  copper  and  gilt  with  a  Qeorge 
upon  the  top  of  the  same  which  Clocke  gojth  withowte  any  counterpojae. 

Glasses  akd  soksrt  oteer  tsihoes  op  erthe. 

Item  thre  Bottelles  or  Flagona  of  blewe  glaase  partel^  gilt. 

Item  two  Bottellea  or  Flagona  of  glasae  jasper  colour. 

Item  twelve  other  Flagons  or  Bottellea  of  glaase. 

Item  two  Flagons  of  erth  galle;  foahion. 

Item  oone  Baaon  and  oone  Lejer  of  blewe  glaase  pailely  gilt  the  Lejer 
having  the  Kingea  ormea  gilt  upon  it.* 

Item  oone  Baaon  and  two  Laj'crs  of  glaase  all  of  diaper  worke. 

Item  twelve  other  Basons  and  xiij.  Ewers  and  Layers  of  glasse. 

Item  oone  Bason  and  oone  Ewer  of  white  marble  partdy  gilt. 

Item  oone  Boaon  and  oone  Ewer  of  erthe  galle;  mokjng. 

Item  thre  Bollee  of  glaase  jaaper  colour  withowte  covers  two  of  them 
having  feete. 

Item  twelve  Bollea  of  glasse  with  oone  cover  to  them  oil  wrought  with 
diaper  worke  white. 

Item  thertj  and  fonre  Other  Bollea  of  glaase  with  owte  covers. 

Item  two  great  Qlaaaes  like  Bollea  standing  upon  fete  blewe  and  white 
parteljf  gilt 

Item  foure  standing  Guppes  of  blewe  glaase  with  covers  to  them  pnintid 
and  gilt. 

Item  thertjre  other  standing  Cuppea  of  glasse  of  sondry  sortes  many  of 
them  locking  covers. 

Item  fouroteene  other  atanJiug  Cuppea  of  glasae  diaper  worke  of  aondry 
faahioas  some  of  them  lacking  coTora. 

Item  oone  standing  Cuppe  of  glasse  ptuutid  white  galley  fashion  withowte 
a  cover. 

Item  two  standing  Cuppes  with  covers  of  glaase  jasper  colour. 


*  Wa    find   in    invmitories   a   vetaal  for  water,  altar  pUte;"  Arcbeologia,  vol. 

tann«dLajar,Le7er,Le7vre,ftc.    In  the  z.,  p.  272.   Da  L&borde,  in  hit  Oliwurr, 

InT.  of  the  Eioh.,  edited  by  Sir  F.  PU-  gives— "  iaiioir,  vase  ferme,  rempli  d'eau 

Knve,  vol.  ii.,  P-  2B4,  a  a  liat  of  Layen,  chaude  rdpondant  i.  noi  boules  et  chauf- 

Ewera,   and    Basona     of    gold,     nchly  fereUeBi"ho  cit«  doeumeaU  in  which 

wninght,  get  with  jewels,  and  enameled  ;  we  Gad—"  poWiB  five  bacinue  cnm  lava- 

B]«oa"layBrofbyrraUogamywhodwitb  torio;"— "ua  iauouCT,  i  qoarr^,  i  deni 

golde  andperle."     A  layer  appmn  to  tuiauii  atuno  «nce;  "— "  eliauffrBlteBquo 

have  been  a  vewel   with  a   cover;   in  on  nomme  poa  lavain;"  he.    A  !a*er 

one  inatanM  chains  ere  mantioaed.     In  pot  is  one  of  the  oharges  in  the  arm*  of 

tbe  InveDton-  of  plate    in   the  Jewel  the  Fouudera'  Company  of  Loodou. 
Honae  of  the  Tower,  10*9,  occur— "l^ma 
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Item  tiro  litle  Btandbg  Cuppes  with  coTen  chklica  fashion  of  glasse  oF 
nunj  coloars. 

Item  sizteene  Goblettea  of  glasse  nitboirte  covers. 

Item  sevea  Olaues  like  poltes  with  oone  handle  oone  of  them  being 
blewe. 

Item  oone  Qlasse  like  a  pott  pKin^d  and  garnisshid  aboute  the  brymo 
with  gitrer  and  gilt  with  a  cover  withoute  garuiuhing. 

Item  thre  Glasses  like  pottes  with  two  earsa  with  coren  to  them. 

Item  thre  great  Glasses  like  pottes  with  oone  eare  juper  colour  withowto 
covers. 

Item  oone  Glasse  like  a  pott  with  owte  &  cover  of  many  ctdoura  with 
oone  eare. 

Item  oone  Glaiae  like  a  pott  with  two  eares  with  ft  cover  of  many  coloars. 

Item  oone  Gl&sse  like  a  pott  tankerd  fashion  with  whopes  with  a  handle 
.  and  a  cover  to  the  same. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  of  glasse  with  two  earea  the  fote  gamisshid  with  silver 
and  gilt  with  a  cover  likewise  gamisshid  having  a  knoppe  of  silver  and  gilt 
with  Qaene  Annes  upher  engraven  in  it. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  of  blewe  glassa  the  fote  brjme  and  cover  gamisshid 
trith  silver  and  gilt  with  a  koop  of  like  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  of  glasse  with  a  cover  the  fote  being  of  silver  and  |plt 
and  viced  on.' 

Item  a  Cuppe  of  glasse  the  fote  being  gamisshid  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  twentye  and  fonre  Cuppes  of  glasse  of  sondry  sortea  some  being 
partely  gilt  and  some  not  gilt  most  of  them  lacking  covers. 

Item  oone  litle  glasse  Cuppe  with  a  cover  of  blewe  glasse. 

Item  oone  Olaste  Jngge  fashion  with  iiij.  eares  with  a  cover. 

Item  twelve  Crusis  of  glasse  painted  vrhite  galley  fashion  with  xj.  cOTors 
to  them. 

Item  fyvetena  Cnises  of  glasse  with  ceTerg  xUij.  of  them  being  grene 
and  oone  blewe. 

Item  oone  Cruse  withowte  a  cover  of  glasse  with  many  colours. 

Item  two  Cruses  of  gtasae  with  covers  of  jasper  colour. 

Item  oone  Layer  of  glasse  the  fote  handle  and  cover  of  silver  and  gilt 
and  the  bryme  therof  likewise  gamisshid  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Layer  with  a  spowte  of  glasse  tbe  cover  and  jojnt  of  the  same 
being  silver  and  gilt  with  H  and  A  engraven  upon  the  cover.' 

Item  eight  Leyers  of  oolonrid  gtosse  of  sondry  sortes. 

Item  twelve  Cuppes  of  assay  of  erthe  galley  makyng. 

Item  oone  Glasse  gamisshid  in  the  top  with  silver  like  a  frame  with  belles 
of  silver  hanging  in  it. 

.Item  oone  thike  Glasse  of  christall  with  a  cose  of  lelher  lyncd  with 
crymaen  vellat. 

Item  foure  Glosses  with  longe  smale  neckes  and  great  bellies. 

Item  oone  litle  like  Glasse  rowid  with  white. 

Item  nyue  Spice  plates  of  grene  and  blewe  glasse  great  and  smale  lij.  of 
them  being  partely  gilt. 

Item  seven  Spice  plates  of  glasse  jasper  colonr. 

'  AUaehed  by  a  ictew,  from  the  French  Kwuj  and  of  Anne  Bol«7no,  dncHbed 
Vimr,  to  icraw.  befora  also  u  eagtaved  upon  the  weigttta 

*  TheM  were  donbtleai  the  bitiols  of      of  a  dock. 
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Item  OOM  loire  Candlesticlfe  of  glnsse  jasper  colour. 

Item  thre  grut  b«n  CuidleslJckeB  of  glasse. 

Item  fonre  leMe  bell  Caadleatickes  of  glosie  partel;  gilt. 

Item  thre  Auller  Candles^ckM  of  glasse. 

Item  ooDe  Salt  irilli  a  corer  of  erlh  gallej  making. 

Item  Elite  {sic)  Trenchera  of  glaase. 

Item  aixe  Trenchen  of  ertli  gallej^  makifng. 

Item  foure  Spownea  the  iteelea*  being  glasse  Ibe  Epooes  being  of  metall 
gilt  and  thre  of  them  haring  foikea  of  like  metall  gilt  and  thotUer  having  a 
koop  of  like  tuetall  gilt  eTer/  of  them  garniMhid  in  the  middes  with  like 
metall  gilt. 

Item  two  Forkea  of  metall  gilt  the  steelis  b«ng  glaue  with  knoppcs  and 
garnushing  of  like  metall  gilt. 

Item  IzTJ.  Platen  Ditslies  aud  Sawcers  of  glaue. 

Item  two  PlatterB  of  ertb  gallej  making. 

Item  tixe  Sawcera  of  erthe  galley  making. 

Item  oone  Casting  Bottell  of  blewe  glasse. 

Item  oone  Baakett  of  glaase  with  two  earea  of  diaper  works. 

Item  tiro  Pottes  with  covers  for  conservis  of  blewe  glaaso  parte!;  gilt. 

Item  oone  Holljrwater  Stooko  of  glasse  with  a  bajlo.' 

Item  dirers  Conoejtea  for  a  bankett  made  of  ertb. 


*  The  handle*,  Ang.  Stx.  Stel ;  in  *ii 
inTentorffatksa  »(  York  Cathedral.lSlS, 
is  found "  unam  coehlsare  cum  Is  Sleel 
de  ConL"  In  a  poem  on  tba  duttea  of 
attendanta  on  a  great  lord,  t.  Han.  VL, 
Sloane  M.3.  19S6,  it  ia  laid  that  the 
puter  abould  lay  the  haft  ot  hii  lord's 
knife  inward  ;  "  the  tpoaj  atele  that  b; 
achalle  be  lajda' 

'  A  Teasel  for  hoi;  water  is  frequently 
tamed  in  inTentories  a  stop  (or  atoup),  a 
atock,  a  fat  (or  vat),  &c  At  the  duintou- 
ing  of  Mtrgaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL, 
ill  liBS,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


ber  godfather,  gave  "  a  holy  water  stoke 
wythe  a  ipiyDgell  of  gold."  LelsndColL, 
vol.  iv.  p.  261.  The  handle  of  a  pul  is 
■till  caUad  a  baU  in  some  part*  of  Eng- 
land. See  Forhy'i  Vacabulary  of  East 
Aoglia.  In  an  iaventor;  of  Uie  platc^ 
4c.,  in  the  BMuchamp  chtpol  st  War- 
wid,  in  14  SS,  mention  occun  of  a  "liaK- 
water  stops  of  ulver  tiavyng  a  bayll  and 
j.  springel  thereto  of  silver."  From  a 
certain  reaemblance  in  form,  hoopa,  serv- 
ing to  bear  the  awning  of  a  boat,  were 
tenasd  bajles.  Privy  Fuiao  Expense!, 
Henrj  VIIL  p.  11. 
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^tamtii-asfi  at  incftinp  of  tde  ^rcTjaeoIogiral  SnstittUe. 

U&rcli  1,  1861. 
OoTATim  S.  IfoBOAH,  Eiq.,  M.P.,  Yice-Frcudent,  in  the  Chur. 

Ir  opening  the  proceedingi,  Mr.  UoRBAX  obsetred  that  he  eould  not 
refrain  from  th«  exproBuon  of  deep  regret,  in  vbicli  all  prewnt  irould 
heartllj  sympathise,  on  occauoo  of  tbot  ud  event  which  had  taken  placo 
■inoe  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societj, — the  sudden  decease  of  one  of  their 
Tice-presidents,  Lord  Brojbrooke,  a  nobleman  whose  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  had  rendered  him  beloved  hj  all  who  enjojed  fais  friendship,  and 
whose  lealous  participation  in  arcbteological  research  bad  for  yeara  past 
eminently  conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  antiquarian  science.  The 
results  of  bis  indefatigable  investigation  of  national  antiquities  were  fresh 
in  their  recollection  ;  their  lamented  friend  had  constantly  bronght  before 
the  Institute,  and  recorded  in  their  Journal,  the  progress  of  bis  well-directed 
explorations  ;  there  were  indeed  few  like  the  noble  patron  whose  untimely 
loss  they  had  now  to  lament ;  bis  jcealoua  and  btelligent  interest  in  archno- 
logy  was  only  equalled  by  that  remarkable  and  almost  intuitive  sagacity 
which  be  hod  constaatly  evinced  ia  the  development  of  the  hidden  treasure, 
and  in  tbe  selection  of  localities  where  stores  of  antiquity  lay  concealed. 
Of  the  ability  and  perseverance  with  which  he  had  carried  out  bis  purpose, 
an  invaluablo  and  enduring  memorial  would  be  preserved  in  the  extensive 
museum  of  Essex  and  CambridKeshiro  antiquities  at  Audle;  £nd,  created 
wholly  through  Lord  Braybrooke  ■  personal  exertions. 

Ur.  Q.  FoDLETT  ScROPB,  M.F.,  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery 
of  an  extensive  Roman  dwelling,  with  baths,  hj'pocausts,  and  various 
appliances  of  luxury,  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Uethuen,  at  North  Wrnxhall, 
Wilts.  A  short  notice  of  the  excavations,  irbicb  were  carried  out  under 
Ur,  Scrope's  direction,  was  communicated  by  bim  on  a  previous  oceasiou, 
and  has  been  eiven  in  this  Journal,  vol,  xvii.  p.  160.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  remabs,  with  a  ground  plan,  and  reprcseutations  of  tbe 
principal  antiquities  which  haVe  been  brought  to  light,  has  subsequent!/ 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wiltshire  Arcbsological  Society. 
Amongst  these  relics  were  two  of  very  singular  character,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting  through  Mr.  Scrope's  kindneBs.  One  of  these 
ia  a  creacent.ahaped  omameut,  formed  of  two  large  boars'  tusks,  united  by 
means  of  a  bronxe  mounting,  upon  which  is  embossed  a  representation  of 
a  boar  between  two  hounds  or  wolves.  To  this  metal  mounting  were  attached 
nogs,  80  as  to  adapt  this  curious  object  for  suspension  probably  to  the  breast 
of  a  horse.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  crescent  measured  about  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Scrope  exhibited  with  this  a  crescent  farmed  in  precisely 
similar  manner  of   two  boars'  tusks,  which  he  bad  received  from  Mr. 
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Akerroaii,  Uta  BecreUry  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  vhom  it  had 
been  presented  bj  Mr.  Barker,  son  of  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Beyrout ;  it  had 
been  obtained  hy  birn  from  an  Arab  chief,  on  tbe  breast  of  whose  horse  it 
had  been  \TOrn  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Mr.  Franka,  aa  Mr. 
Scropc  obaerTed,  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  remarkable  passage  in  Calpurnlus 
Siculus,  (Eclog.  V.  43],  in  which  a  favorite  stag  is  described  as  adorned 
with  a  crescent  of  precisely  slmlUr  faahloD,  formed  of  boars'  tusks. 
Statius  also  mentions  a  like  pendant  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  horse 
(Book  ix.  686)  ;  and  several  examples  of  crescent  ornaments,  resembling 
that  found  in  the  villa  at  Wraxhall,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculptures  on 
Trajan's  column,  the  imperial  charger  being  represented  as  thus  adorned. 
Another  relic  of  unusual  occurrence  was  likewise  exhibited,  uamely  a  funnel 
of  glass  ill  perfect  preservation,  of  aimple  form,  resembling  those  now  in 
use  ;  a  glass  funnel  of  someirliat  different  form  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 
Amongst  many  interesting  details  noticed  by  Mr.  Scrope,  may  be  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  fragments  of  flat  glass,  supposed  to  liaTO  been  used  in  the 
windows.  He  stated  his  intention  of  presenting  these  curious  antiquities, 
wbicli  he  had  disinterred  in  Wiltshire,  to  the  British  Museum. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yates  for  notices  of  some  other  discoveries  of 
boars'  tusks,  apparently  intended  to  be  worn  as  amulets.  Wilbelmi  has 
figured  one  mounted  in  iron,  found  in  an  ancient  Oerman  sepulchre  at 
Sinsheim,  near  Heidelberg,  as  related  in  his  description  of  the  excavations 
mode  there  In  1827.  Round  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  lay  a  ring  of  bronse, 
an  iron  wire  with  blue  gloss  beads  and  small  bronic  tubes  upon  it,  a  bronze 
figure  possibly  intended  for  a  dog,  and  the  tusk,  Wilhelmi  considers  these  as 
aniulels  ;  they  are  figured  in  his  work,  and  he  refers  to  several  examples 
of  boars'  tusks  found  under  similar  circumstances,  uoticed  by  Kruse,  in  his 
work  on  German  Antiquities.  Another  example  of  the  boar's  tusk  may 
be  seen  in  the  description  of  German  tombs  near  Selz,  by  Lindenschmidt. 
Mr.  Yntes,  to  whose  interesting  article  Amuletum  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antiqu. 
we  may  refer  for  general  information  on  the  subject,  has  also  called  our 
attention  to  passages  in  Pliny,  who  observes  that  the  right  canine  tooth 
of  the  wolf  was  highly  valued  as  an  amulet,  N.H.  lib.  li.  c.  63  ;  and  that 
a  wolf's  tooth  was  used  as  a  charm  against  the  maladies  of  infancy;  the 
larger  teeth  also  attached  to  a  horse's  neck  would  preserve  him  from  weari- 
ness ;  lib.  xxviii,  c.  78.  The  first  teeth  shed  by  a  horse  were  appended  to 
the  necks  of  children  as  charms.  ISahr  gives  a  curious  account  of  amulets 
found  in  Livonian  graves,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ; 
amongst  these  is  a  bear's  tooth,  which  was  worn  on  the  breast,  appended 

Mr.  Westwood  then  read  some  Interesting  notices  chiefly  relating  to 
Pre-Qothic  Art,  the  results  of  his  observations  during  a  tour  in  the  autumn 
«f  1860  in  Belgium,  Western  Germany,  and  the  north-west  parts  of  Prance, 
and  supplementary  to  his  archssological  notes  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  132,  236.  He  exhibited  a  largo 
series  of  drawings  of  illuminations,  sculptures  In  ivory,  and  other  remarkable 
examples  of  art- 
Mr.  Albeut  Way  offered  the  following  observations,  in  reference  to  the 
extensive  assemblage  of  objects  of  bronze,  of  the  earlier  periods,  brought 

■  See  Real   Museo  Berbouico,  vol.  v.      s^cdmen  of  the  in/vndibiUum  had  pre- 
tav.  13.     Wb  »ra  not  aware  that   any      viously  been  found  ia  this  country. 
VOL.    XVIII,  X 
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together  for  eiliibition  on  tliia  occasion  : — "  At  the  lost  meeting,  amidst 
remarkable  productioos  of  clasBJcal  art  in  brome,  and  dso  a  Bmall  series  of 
mediffival  works  ia  that  metal,  includiog  somo  of  the  best  period  and 
osugned  to  artists  of  high  reputation,  a  considerable  collection  of  relics  of 
bronEs  was  submitted  to  your  inspection.  They  presented  no  attractions 
by  their  artistic  character  or  graceful  forms,  but  are  replete  with  curious 
interest  as  associated  withsubjects  of  etlinological  research,  and  as  materials, 
if  we  maj  BO  designate  tbem,  for  the  unwritten  history  of  races  by  which 
the  Bi'itisb  islands  and  great  part  of  the  European  continent  were  occupied 
at  a  Tcry  early  period.  Tbe  exemplification  of  the  uses  and  of  the  history 
of  bronze,  which  it  was  our  special  purpose  to  present  to  your  considera- 
tion, would  bare  been  inoomplete  hod  yre  not  endeavoured  to  combine  with 
tlio  productions  of  Egyptian,  of  Greek,  and  of  Roman  art,  which  presented 
to  our  accomplished  friend  Professor  Wcstmacott  a  theme  then  treated  by 
bim  with  bis  accustomed  taste  and  erudition,  an  instructire  series  of  types 
and  Taricties  of  ancient  works  io  bronze,  comparatively  of  ignoble  character, 
such  as  personal  ornaments,  weapons,  and  implements,  appliances  warlike 
and  mechanical,  of  which  occasionally  tbe  purpose  and  undefined  uses  are 
so  obscure,  that  we  seem  almost  to  touch  that  middle  term  of  transition 
between  warfare  and  the  requirements  of  daily  life,  when  the  sword  might 
supply  the  place  of  tbe  ploughshare,  or  the  spear  of  the  pruning-hook, 

"  lu  presence  of  so  eitensire  an  assemblage  of  such  relics  of  pre-hislorio 
antiquity,  and  also  of  objects  of  bronze  of  tlie  earlier  periods  within  tho 
pale  of  histoty,  composing  the  series  which,  through  the  kind  liberality  of 
many  friends,  we  had  succeedeil  in  bringing  together,  tbe  desire  appeared 
to  be  felt  Ibat  BO  remarkable  a  collection,  the  most  instructive  exemplifica- 
tion perhaps  hitherto  placed  before  the  arcbraologist,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  away  as  a  mere  transient  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  without 
some  notices  of  the  history  and  uses  of  bronze  in  antiquity,  especially  in 
our  own  country,  which  had  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tho  discourse  with 
which  we  were  favored  by  Professor  Wcstmacott.  I  wish  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  so-called  Celtic  relics  of  bronze  had  fallen  into  other  hands, 
but  I  will  readily  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  of 
which  the  bearing  in  its  more  ample  detaib  will  be  found  of  singular  value 
and  interest  in  ethnological  inquiries. 

"  It  will  not  be  needful  to  advert  at  length  to  the  uncertain  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  in  regard  to  the  Cossiterides,  the  traffic  maintained  by  the 
Phcenician  traders  many  centuries,  as  it  is  bcheved,  before  the  Christian 
era,  or  the  probability  that  at  that  remote  period  some  of  the  most  civilised 
nations  may  have  obtained  from  the  barbarians  of  the  Northern  Ocean  an 
element  essential  to  their  highest  art-prod uctioos  and  most  valued  appliances 
of  war  or  of  daily  life.  The  great  points  of  a  question,  so  interesting  (o  us 
as  British  archsologists,  have  been  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Latham: 
'  One  of  tbe  instruments  in  the  recoostmcticn  of  the  history  of  etu'ly  com- 
merce and  the  early  civilising  influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
fact  of  its  being  one  of  the  fetv  localities  of  a  Bcantily  disused  metal — Tin. 
This,  like  tho  amber  of  tho  coasts  of  Prussia,  helps  us  by  means  of 
archsology  to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  tbe  fact  of  tbe  same  metal 
being  found  In  the  for  East,  in  Banca,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Hence,  when  wo  find  amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — vessels  and  implements  of  broitse,  the 
inference  that  the  tin  of  that  alloy  was  of  British  origin  ts  by  no  means 
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indubitable.  It  is  itrengtheDed  indeed  by  our  kooirledga  of  an  actual 
trada  betirwn  Phceaicia  and  Cornwall,  but  etill  it  is  oot  unciccptionalilc. 
When,  however,  miters  so  earlj  as  HorodotuB  describe  tin  its  a  brnncli  of 
Pheenioian  traffic  in  the  fiftU  oentur/  b.  c,  we  may  reasonably  carry  its 
origin  to  an  earlier  date,  a  date  which,  nhstercr  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reasonable.  An  early  British  trade 
is  a  known  fact,  an  equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
nnmbers  we  may  lay  the  be^pnning  of  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with 
Cornwall  at  B.  c.  1000.' '  The  obscuritiBs  in  which  a  question  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  English  antiquary  is  involved  may  never  be  satis fao tori ly 
cleared  away  ;  and  I  have  no  intention  to  venture,  on  tho  present  occasion, 
vrithia  the  regions  of  such  dim  antiquity.  It  may,  however,  deserve  con- 
sideration in  connexion  with  the  supposed  supply  of  the  metal  to  the  BgjptiBOS 
or  Assyrians  from  Britain,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  most  abunaanlly 
found,  that  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  import  of  tin  from  Egypt  to  tho 
Indian  coast  at  an  early  period  ;  it  may  hence  appear  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  provision  of  this  essential  requisite  for  the  alloy  so  universally 
esteemed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  obtained  from  the  west,  and 
not  from  any  aonrce  in  direoUon  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  it  exists  in 
comparatively  small  quantities.  If  we  are  disptned  to  admit  the  probability 
that  the  bronse,  of  which  so  many  remarkable  objects  discovered  in  Egypt 
are  composed,  may  contun  an  essential  element  obtained  from  the  British 
islands,  it  will  be  donbly  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  precise  age 
to  which  any  of  those  relics  may  be  assigned.  In  the  mnseuio  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Nor&umberland  at  Alnwick  Castle,  his 
Grace  pointed  out  carpenten'  tools  of  bronse,  of  the  time  of  Joseph  (b.  c. 
1715),  as  shown  by  the  cartouche  upon  them;  and  be  informed  mo  that 
the  most  ancient  Egyptian  statue  of  bronze  known  to  him  is  one  in 
the  Uusenm  at  Turin,  to  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  expulsion  of 
of  the  Israelites  (b.  o.  1491).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  in  his 
valuable  notes  npon  the  passage  in  Herodotus  in  whicli  mention  of  the 
Cossiterides  occurs,  and  to  which  I  would  refer  for  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject,  states  that  on  Egyptian  bronse,  apparently  cast,  has  been 
found  bearing  the  namo  of  Fapt,  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  more  (baa  2000 
years  B,  0.* 

"  Having  briefly  touched  upon  the  antiquity  of  bronze  amongst  the  moat 
civilised  nations  of  the  Old  World,  I  would  still  more  briefly  allude  to  the 
quality  or  composition  of  this  remarkable  alloy.  Upon  this  much  has  been 
written ;  I  may  cite  especially  the  chemical  examination  of  the  metals 
and  olloya  known  to  the  ancients,  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips ;  the  memoir 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  in  tjie  Archmologia 
MliMM,  vol.  i't, ;  the  able  analysis  given  by  Von  Fellenberg,  extending  to 
not  less  than  twenty  specimens  of  ancient  bronse  from  various  localities  in 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  Denmark,  and  Ireland;  and  Dr.  Pearson's  inquiries 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1796,  and  published  iu  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  proportions  ascertained  by  llieso  investiga- 
tions may  be  stated  as  about  ninety  parts  of  copper  to  ten  of  tin,  but  the 
composition  varies  considerably,  although  it  is  evident  that  a  great  degree 

■  Dictionaryof  Greek  and  Roman  Qeo- 
gntphy,  by  Dr.  Smith,  undar  Britsuica) 
liiEuln,  vol.  L  p.  43t, 
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of  attention  iros  at  an  early  period  bestoved  on  the  manuracture  of  allOTS 
for  particular  purposes,  requiriag  a  sharp  edge,  and  a  metal  of  ver;  bard 
qnalitjT.  These  circumstances  claim  the  careful  consideration  of  tho 
arcbsBologist,  not  merelj  in  regard  to  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
curious  objects  themselrea  to  which  his  attention  is  addressed,  but  aa  sug- 
gestive indications  of  the  State  uf  arts  and  manufactures,  and  also  of  tho 
degree  of  civilisation  or  of  social  progress  in  the  dark  pre-historic  times, 
thereby  shadowed  forth. 

"  Of  the  various  relics  of  bronze  commonlj  designated  Celtic,  wbich 
appertain,  as  I  believe,  to  that  remote  period  prior  to  the  earliest  historical 
notices,  a  large  series  is  novr  submitted  for  examination.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  the  least  experienced  eye  that  these  objects  present  very  great 
variety  in  their  forms  and  proportions,  great  perfection  in  their  manu- 
facture, to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  unless  by  those  who  arc 
practically  skilled  in  metallurgical  processes,  and  it  will  be  apparent,  on 
closer  examiaation,  that  in  their  fashion  and  adjustment  scarcely  any  well- 
recognised  analogies  can  be  pointed  ont  between  these  relics  of  the  early 
races  by  which  the  British  I^ands  were,  in  common  with  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  occupied,  and  the  types  of  objects  of  similar  use, 
amoog  the  Oreeks,  the  Bomans,  or  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
objects  DOW  exhibited  consist  of  weapons  and  implements,  swords  and 
other  blade- weapons,  tho  heads  of  spears,  javelins,  and  arrows,  bridlo-bits, 
rings,  and  appliances  of  harness  or  of  dress.  To  these  I  had  hoped  to  hare 
added  specimens  of  the  curious  circular  bucklers  of  bronze,  the  only 
objects  of  a  defensive  nature,  as  I  believe,  appertaining'  to  the  period  in 
question,*  and  also  of  Uie  still  more  rare  rocal  horns,  or  tniropett,  which 
have  frequently  been  found  in  Ireland.  Of  relics  of  this  nature  found  in 
England,  I  may  cite  a  remarkable  example  of  the  curious  trumpet,  of  which 
the  use  was  prevalent  among  the  Gauls,  and  which  n-as  dredged  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  Witham  in  Lincolnshire,  near  Tattersall  Ferry,  in  1768. 
It  has  been  figured  in  the  Fhilos.  Trans.,  1796,  t.  xi.  Of  all  the  varied 
objects  of  bronze,  however,  those  familiarly  designated  celts,  including  tho 
peculiar  class  now  distinguished  as  palstaves,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
antiqaaries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  form  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
class.  Of  these  a  large  series  has  been  brought  together  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  Hr.  Brockstone,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Fortnum, 
Mr.  Trollope,  and  other  friends,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  gradual 
progression  in  type,  and  of  skill  in  their  manufacture,  from  the  specimens 
apparently  of  the  rudest  antiquity,  to  those  of  the  greatest  perfection  in 
faidiion  and  manufacture.*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  curious  eiemplification 
commences  with  a  rudely  wrought  axe-heod,  in  its  origin  possibly  an 
imitation  of  tho  object  of  flint,  which  had  previously  been  in  use,  and  to 
wbich  it  bears  a  general  resemblance.  I  will  not  attempt  to  convey  by 
description  a  notion  of  the  successive  modifications  by  which  this  rude 
weapon  or  implement  gradually  became  converted  into  the  so-called  socketed 
celt,  of  which  numerous  varieties  are  here  brought  together.  These  pro- 
gressive changes,  the  flanges  at  the  edges,  the  transverse  projections,  to 

'  Amongft  tha  best  asunplee  may  bo  bridge  Antiqutriui  Sociaty,  vol  ii.  port  i. 

clt«d   the  bucklers  in  tha   Fitinilliam  <  Sue  Mr.  Dunojer's  memoir  on  tho 

Husaum,  Cambridge,  found  near  Ely,  and  ctutificotJon  of   bronie    celts,   in    this 

figured  in  tbe  pnUicationa  of  tho  Cam-  Journal,  vol.  ir.  p.  1. 
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xihicli  the  name  of  itop-rldga  has  been  giren,  the  side-loopi,  and  other 
detaila,  irill  be  best  understood  b;  inepoction  of  the  apecimcDS.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  curious  questions,  irhich  bare  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed by  antiquaries  iu  all  Buropean  coQutries,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
use,  and  of  affixing  the  haft  to  the  celt,  upon  which  I  cannot  now  renture  to 
enter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  host  eTidence  which  lias  been  adduced, 
by  way  of  comparison,  in  regard  to  many  of  these  points  of  detail,  bos  been 
deriTed  from  the  usages  of  the  barbarous  races  of  Polynesia. 

"There  remiunceitain  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  bronic, 
in  the  BO-called  Celtic  age,  to  which  I  would,  howerer  imperfectly,  adrert. 
The  objects  to  which  I  hare  alluded  are  found  oxtensirely  diffused  over  the 
northern  coantriea  of  ISurope.  In  no  country  are  they  so  abundant  or  so  Toried 
in  type  u  in  Ireland,  as  is  amply  shown  in  Mr.  Wilde's  recently  published 
catalogue  of  the  Uuseum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Throughout  the 
range  of  the  lands  thus  perraded  by  these  remarkable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
race,  it  is  observable  that  although  a  general  conformity  of  character  or 
of  form  exists  in  the  objects  of  each  class  respectively,  in  these  different 
countries,  the  practised  eye  of  the  archraologist  will  not  fail  to  detect 
CertMn  characteristic  disUnctioni,  by  which  he  may  often  recognise  the 
country  whence  the  particular  ezample  submitted  to  bim  has  been  obtained. 

"  For  ezample,  the  bronze  celt  of  East  Anglia  has  for  the  most  part  a 
distinctive  aspect,  when  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Ireland  ; 
whilst  other  specimens  might  be  cited  of  a  peculiar  type,  Umited  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Britun  or  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul.  The  bronie 
weapons  of  Switserland  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
tome  particular  class  obtained  in  Scandinavia,  and  so  forth.  There  thus 
exists  in  great  degree  a  distinctive  national  physiognomy,  so  to  speak,  in 
many  of  these  carious  objects.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed  that 
abundant  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  actual  manufacture  of  weapons 
or  implements  of  bronse  in  the  countries  where  they  are  most  extensively 
found.  A  collection  of  facsimiles  of  moulds  of  stone  and  bronso,  adapted 
for  casting  celts,  spears,  and  blades  of  brouic,  are  placed  before  you  in 
proof  of  this  significant  fact ;  they  have  never  before  been  brought  together  to 
the  same  extent,  and  they  present  many  very  curious  details  as  illuatrative 
of  the  actual  manufacture  of  objects  of  bronze  in  Britain  and  other  European 
donntries.  No  moulds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  found  for  casting 
the  beautiful  leaf-shaped  swords  of  which  severs!  specimens  found  in  the 
Thames,  in  Ireland,  and  other  localities,  are  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
Two  very  curious  stone  moulds  for  casting  the  long  taper  blade-weapons, 
rarely  found  in  England,  but  common  in  the  sister  kingdom,  have  been 
found  in  the  beds  of  clay  at  Bovcy  in  Devonshire,  and  of  these  casts  are 
exhibited.  Besides  these  moulds,  of  which  examples  have  occurred  not 
only  in  the  British  Islands,  but  in  various  localities  on  the  Contloeut,  the 
fact  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  weapons  of  bronze  is  substantiated  by  tho 
frequent  discoveries  of  vestiges  of  the  founder's  operations,  or  of  the  site 
where  his  workshop  was  established.  These  consist  of  portions  of  cakes  of 
bronze,  usually  accompanied  by  broken  cells,  sword-blades,  and  other 
objects  occasionally,  as  it  would  seem,  cast  aside  on  account  of  some  imper- 
fection  and  destined  to  be  melted  again.  It  were  needless  to  observe  that 
there  have  been  many  conjectural  theories  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
objects  of  bronze  into  Britain.  We  possess,  indeed,  no  sufficient  data 
whereon  to  ground  any  safe  conclusions  regarding  tho  degree  of  metallur- 
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gical  bIciU  which  the  rocQi  occnpjmg  those  ialuidB  posseiaed  at  th«  period. 
Perhaps  too  mnch  value  has  been  attached  to  the  oft-cited  aasoriioa  of 
CsBar,  '  £ie  utuntur  imporlato  ; '  the  stat^meat  maj  hsTo  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  metal  in  mass,  and  not  to  we^ns  or  implements  formed 
of  it,  and  imported,  as  has  been  vaguely  surmised,  by  the  Phceniciana, 
Carthaginians,  or  GreeliB,  to  be  used  bj  way  of  barter  vith  a  barbarian 
race.  These  ore  questions,  howerer,  atill  surrounded  irith  ^e  greatest 
doubt  and  difficulty.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand  it  appears  certain  that  none  of 
the  weapons  of  bronze  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  can  be  regarded  as 
of  Roman  origin  or  type,  still  less,  aa  I  apprehend,  has  any  concluiive 
eridence  been  adduced  to  connect  them  with  the  limited  intercourse  between 
Bomo  parts  of  Britain  and  the  adventurous  traders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Future  investigations  of  diis  curious  subject  of  inquiry  may  possibly  bring 
to  our  vd  fresh  facta,  to  Uirow  light  on  important  ethnological  questions 
asaoeiated  with  tha  great  migrations  from  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  to 
the  influence  of  which  the  introduction  of  the  more  ancient  objects  of  bronco, 
and  of  the  metallurgical  operations  of  which  traces  have  been  noticed  in 
the  British  Islands,  may,  as  I  apprehend,  be  attributed." 

Mr.  WiHSTON  reported  the  repair  of  the  painted  glaas  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chantry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chaacel  of  North  Moreton  Church, 
Berks,  to  the  very  decayed  state  of  which  ho  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  in  April,  1856,  as  stated  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  275, 
where  the  subjects  represented  in  tha  window,  and  the  supposed  date  of 
the  glass  are  noticed.  In  consequence  of  what  took  place  on  that  oocawon, 
Uio  following  subscriptions  were  received  by  Mr.  Winston : — Mr.  J.  Eddi- 
son,  II.  1*. ;  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  (through  the  kind  interest  of  Mr. 
Hawkins),  10^. ;  Mr.  Albert  Way,  II. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford,  lOf.  i  small 
sums  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  3(.  6d  i  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  51.  ;  sums  received 
by  the  late  Rev.  B.  H.  HoUinsed,  ^car  of  North  Moreton,  111.  Of.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Winston,  61.  5f.— ToUl,  341.  The  following  payments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Winston.  To  Mr.  Ward,  67,  Frith  Street,  Soho  Square,  January, 
1858,  for  reglasing  the  old  window  of  North  Moreton  Church,  as  per 
estimate,  271.  ;  for  galvanized  wire  guards,  studs,  and  copper  wire  to  the 
lower  lights,  31.  1€j.  ;  for  cases,  packing,  and  carriage,  II. — Total, 
31^.  16s.  The  balance  of  the  subscription,  21.  4(.,  had  been  pud  by  Mr. 
Winston  to  the  Rev.  Albert  Barff,  who  succeeded  to  the  vicarage  of  NorUt 
Moreton  on  the  death  of  Mr,  HoUinsed  in  1858.  That  small  amount  had 
been  employed  towards  repairs  of  the  stone-work  of  the  window,  and  the 
expenses  of  reGzing  tha  glass.  Mr.  Winston  had  received  Mr.  BarfF's 
acknowledgment,  with  an  account  of  the  successful  re-establishment  of  the 
glass  in  its  former  position,  and  the  ezpresuon  of  the  satisfaction  of  him- 
aelf  and  his  parishioners  at  what  had  been  done. 

Five  coloured  drawings  of  porUons  of  the  glasing,  to  the  full  size,  were 
exhibited,  the  subjects  being — the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  tlie  Bounty  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  Nobleman's  Daughters,  and  a 
flaming  star,  which  last  formed  the  ornament  of  one  of  the  tracery  lights. 
In  the  second  subject,  the  Apostle  is  represented  in  a  knight's  habit,  of 
banded  mail,  long  surcoat,  and  pryck  spurs,  and  heading  in  his  right  hand 
a  sealed  writ,  doubtlesB  "  the  letters  obtained  from  the  High  Priest,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  iz.  The  head  of  the  figure  is  destroyed,  but,  from  the 
indentation  of  the  lead-work,  it  is  plain  that  the  mail  was  covered  with  a 
brimmed  helmet,  like  those  worn  by  one  of  the  attendant  knights.     The 
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reet  of  the  gUu  dtUDU  do  particular  notice  ;  no  yellow  stain  occurs  in  it ; 
its  data  is  probably,  as  originally  supposed,  of  tUe  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edir.  I.,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  £dw.  II. 

Ifr.  Winston  obserred  that  the  small  cost  (considering  tliat  each  of  the 
fife  bver  lights  i*  10  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  1  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  that  there  is 
a  corresponding  head  of  tracery)  at  which  the  decay  of  this  interesting 
relic  has  been  happily  arrested,  is  attributable,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
strictness  with  which  the  promise  given  to  the  subBcribers,  that  nothing 
beyond  mere  repur  should  be  attempted,  has  been  adhered  to.  The  glass 
has  been  simpty  releaded,  and,  where  a  piece  of  the  original  white  or 
coloured  gloss  had  been  lost,  a  corresponding  piece  of  white  or  coloured 
glaas  has  been  inserted,  sim[Jy  dulled  orer  for  the  purpose  of  toning  it 
down  somewhat  into  hannony  with  the  ancient  material.  By  this  means 
the  glazing  has  been  rendered  weather-tight,  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  the  original  design. 

Ur,  Winston  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  futility,  as  well  as  inezpo- 
dience,  of  attempting  "  restorations  "  of  ancient  glass,  according  to  the 
usual  signification  of  the  phrase.  Chemical  analysis  Las  abundantly  prored, 
in  corroboration  of  mere  sense  of  sight,  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  modern  glass  and  the  material  used  at  any  medis?al  period.  It 
is  in  comparisons  made  between  the  modern  material  and  that  used  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  inclusive,  that  this  difference  is  most 
palpable  ;  hut  it  may  bo  observed,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  all  glass 
made  down  to  the  recent  period  when  alkali,  prepared  from  common  salt, 
began  to  be  employed  in  glass-making.  Even  in  the  irindows  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  whicli,  owing  to  the  peculiar  facility  the  French  possess  of  imita- 
tion, are  the  most  successful  instances  of  "  restoration  "  that  can  be 
adduced,  it  is  easy  for  an  educated  eye  to  pick  out  and  separate  the  modern 
glass  from  the  old,  even  at  the  moderate  distance  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  Tiew  those  windows :  the  ease  of  detecting  the  forgery  being  (within 
certain  reasonable  limits)  always  increased  by  the  distance  at  which  the 
spectator  is  placed.  Jt  may,  tiierefore,  be  pronounced  impossible  to  mako 
a  successful  "  restoration  ''  of  ancient  glass  at  present ;  nor  is  tlio  obstacle 
which  prevents  this  likely  to  be  speedily  removed.  If,  therefore,  any 
addition  to  the  old  work  must  necessarily  bo  a  blot,  easily  observed,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  trust  to  its  being  leniently  passed  over  as  a  scar,  than  to 
provoke  criticism  by  a  clumsy  attempt  at  deception.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
oonuderation,  we  may  apprehend  the  irreparable  damage  likely  to  he  done  to 
a  punted  window  by  "restoration,"  which,  however  well  intentioned,  might 
he  more  correctly  termed  wanton  destruction,  tlio  more  extensive  and 
deplorable  In  its  effect  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  its  promoters.  We 
may  easily  call  to  mind  three  or  four  windows  in  England,  and  several  on 
the  continent,  which  within  the  last  ten  years  have  been  ruined  for  any 
(BBtheticol  or  antiquarian  purpose  by  "  restoration,"  and  many  others  which 
have  been  in  like  manner  moro  or  less  deteriorated.  Only  last  year  the 
Institute  was  happily  enabled,  at  least  in  part,  to  frustrate  a  scheme  for 
the  *'  restoration  "  of  the  principal  window  of  one  of  our  finest  cathedrals, 
in  B  manner  actually  at  variance  with  the  original  design,  as  plainly  indicated 
by  its  existing  remains.  The  time  may  come  when  the  "  restoration"  of  a 
painted  window  will  be  regarded,  not  less  than  the  restoration  of  a  Titian 
or  a  Correggio,  as  a  wanton  act  of  barbarism.  But  in  tho  interim,  it  is  the 
duly  of  those  intrusted  with  the  core  of  these  mouuments  to  preserve  them 
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unimpaired  in  interest,  bj  moana  of  unostonUtioas  repairs,  carried  no 
further  than  absolute  neoeaaitj  demands,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  be 
irreparablj  damaged  hj  a  "restoration,"  too  often  tuggeated,  as  Ur. 
Winston  observed,  bj  a  foolish  vanity  or  bj  interested  motives. 

Ur.  W.  J.  Behhhard  Smith  read  tbo  following  notice  of  some  armour 
in  the  Ulddle  Temple  Hall,  supposed  to  be  of  Milanese  work,  and  sent  for 
eibibltion  bj  the  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and  Kasters  of  the  Bench.  "  A 
considerable  quantity  of  armour  has  long  been  hanging  up  in  the  Uinstrels' 
Gallery  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  so  long,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  record 
of  its  being  first  placed  there  ;  at  least  none  which  I  have  been  able  to 
trace,  yfitb  the  exception  of  one  halbert,  nhich  is  of  later  date,  it  is  of  the 
Elitabethan  period  ;  and  I  believe  that  1  irsj  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact,  for  nobody  cared  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  contents 
of  the  dusty  gallery,  vrhich  vere  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  were  wont  at  the  periodical  repairs  of  the  Hall  to 
be  duly  covered  with  fresh  layers  of  black  paint.  A  thorough  examination 
of  these  relics  baa  recently  taken  place,  and  I  am  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  our  present  Treasurer,  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  Q.G.,  to  bring 
before  you  some  of  the  moat  remarkable  specimens.  The  entire  collection 
consists  of  some  seventeen  sets  of  back  and  breast  pieces,  with  narrow 
rimmed  morions,  or  rather  steel  caps,  of  the  conical  type  bearing  a  recurved 
spike  on  the  top.  The  breastplates  are  mostly  of  the  '  peaseod '  fashion, 
and  several  have  their  lower  margins  escalloped  ;  they  are,  in  het,  pike- 
men's  suits  of  the  day,  and  are  rough  from  the  hammer.  There  are  three 
engraved  morions,  on  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  Mucius  Scnvola  before 
Forsenna  ;  a  pet  dog  is  represented  as  leaping  upon  the  latter.  There  is 
also  a  breast  and  back  plate,  dale  about  1575,  which,  with  the  helmet 
belonging  to  the  suit,  are  most  elaborately  and  beautifully  etched  with 
arabesques  and  devices,  and  partially  gilded.  These  are  now  exhibited. 
The  helmet  ia  covered  with  a  design  formed  by  branches  of  a  briar 
rooted  in  a  heart  supported  by  two  hands  issuant  from  clouds.  The  briar 
blossoms  with  heraldic  roses,  whilst  amongst  its  branches  are  snails,  owls, 
goats  and  monkeys,  crested  serpents,  flies,  and  locusts,  with  a  sun 
appearing  here  and  there.  Go  the  upper  portion  of  the  cuirass  are  three 
escutcheons,  charged  respectively  as  follows: — I,  a  demi  lion  crowned, 
issuant  from  water  ;  2,  a  lion  rampant ;  3,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  ;  the 
latter  is  entigned  with  a  coronet,  and  above  is  an  open  dexter  hand,  issuant 
from  a  cloud.  Below,  on  the  centre  of  the  cuirass,  appears  the  allegorical 
figure  of  a  woman  nude  tied  to  a  tree,  her  left  hand  chained  to  a  branch  ; 
the  inscription  Belqica  appears  on  a  tablet  under  her  feet.  On  the  deiter 
■ide  is  seen  a  lion  rampant,  grasping  a  sword,  apparently  rescuing  her  from 
a  sea  monster  ;  on  the  sinister  side  is  a  dragon.  Three  steel  circular 
targets  or  rondellea  of  parade,  one  of  wbieh  is  exhibited,  have  all  been 
cleared  from  the  incrustation  of  paint  which  concealed  their  ornamentation. 
These  have  been  used  in  processions,  their  enormous  weight  rendering 
them  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  One  besrs  the  indentations  of  several 
bullets,  which  have  evidently  been  fired  at  it  in  wantonness.  The  targets 
before  they  were  cleaned  retained  much  of  the  original  lining,  but  it  was 
too  much  decayed  to  allow  of  its  preservation.  It  consisted  of  brown  leather 
in  triangular  pieces,  very  neatly  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  radii,  and 
it  was  padded  with  tow.  Each  shield  had  two  braces  of  stout  leatlier, 
riveted  to  the  metal,  to  receive  the  arm  of  the  bearer.     The  targets  are 
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coTered  with  designB  etched  And  ornamGnted  with  gildiDg.  I  aelected  the 
target  brought  for  es&minfttioa,  u  still  retaining  the  central  spike,  which 
is  four-edged,  perforated  transrerselj,  and  rises  from  a  rosette  of  acnnthus 
leaves  of  steel,  which  partly  conceal  the  subject  below  thorn,  «  combat  of 
horse  and  foot  on  a  bridge,  probablj  the  story  of  Horatius  Codes.  Around 
are  trophies  of  mixed  arms,  drums,  flags,  garlands  of  fruits,  iic.  Amongst  the 
former  may  be  noticed  an  arquebus,  a  curred  shield  of  Asiatic  form,  and  a 
curious  weapon  with  four  barrels,  resembliug  one  in  the  Tower  Armory, 
calledHenryVIIIth's  walking  staff.  Aboreisthefigureofa  warrior  bearing 
a  scymetar  and  shield  and  mounted  on  a  bear,  aud  below  are  two  cap- 
tirea  seated,  one  of  them  wearing  a  turban,  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  baclu.  One  of  the  other  targets  has  in  its  centre  the  story  of 
Uucina  Scnrola.  The  third  has  a  horseman  in  the  centre,  with  ornaments 
in  the  same  style  as  the  others  ;  Roman,  Turkish,  and  mediBval  arms  form 
the  trophies.  I  must  now  gire  t,  short  notice  of  the  offensire  arms  preserved 
in  the  HalL  These  consist  of  two  pikes,  the  shafts  of  which  are  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  the  blades  small,  square,  and  much  resembling  the 
spiked  shoes  of  Oriental  lances,  also  about  fourteen  matchlock  muskets, 
with  a  few  rests.  The  muskets  are  of  course  Tory- heavy,  in  common  with 
all  those  of  the  period  ;  they  have  tubular  back-sights,  which  are,  however, 
open  at  the  top,  being  split  up  throughout  their  length,  so  m  to  admit  light 
vertically,  though  not  at  the  sides.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  arms  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
will  hereafter  be  suitably  arranged  in  the  Hall,  and  will  no  longer  be 
secluded  from  view  in  their  former  unworthy  position. 

With  regard  to  the  devices  on  the  helmet,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
whilst  the  Tudor  Roso,  rooted  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  and 
upheld  by  celestial  hands,  is  clearly  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  reign- 
iug  sovereign,  the  owls  in  sunshine,  the  goats  and  monkoys,  and  the  snails 
and  insects  amongst  its  branches  may  convey  a  covert  satire  upon  the 
courtiers  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  We  resd  how  The  Brave  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  in  ifMte  of  his  great  deservings,  met  with  but  slight  favour  at 
court,  because,  as  he  himself  said,  he  was  noue  of  the  rspttlia." 

It  was  stated  that  a  report  having  been  received  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  old  Guildhall  at  Hereford,  a 
timbered  structure  originally  of  considerable  interest,  a  request  for  infor- 
mation had  been  addressed  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  ;  his  reply 
was  communicated  to  the  meeting,  accompanied  by  two  views,  cue  of  them 
showing  the  supposed  aspect  of  the  fabric,  when  completed  in  1575,  the 
other  its  debased  and  unsightly  condition  in  recent  times.  *'  The  town> 
hall  (Archdeacon  Freer  observed]  has  been  entirely  demolished  about  three 
weeks  ago  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  you  could  have  desired  its  preservation. 
It  hod  been  ruined  by  modemisers  at,  I  believe,  the  close  of  the  last  or 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  so  that  no  restoration,  except  complete 
reconstruction  above  the  open  sub-structure  or  arcade,  could  have  remedied 
the  cril.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than  the  whole  affair  ;  there  was 
no  feature  of  interest  within  the  building,  nor  indeed  anything  worthy  of 
preservation  except  the  arcade ;  this  I  could  have  desired  to  have  been 
saved,  but  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  having  it  erected  elsewhere, 
and  we  can  now  ouiy  regret  the  loss  of  a  remarkable  example  of  timbered 
work,  as  it  formerly  existed,  a  loss  which  caouot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
present  generation." 

VOL.  IVIII. 
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antlquftitd  Htitt  VBetU  of  Vxt  (f):%fbitt«. 

By  the  kiod  liberality  of  sereral  Mends  of  the  Institute,  in  entrasting 
for  exhibition  relics  of  bronie  of  tlie  earliest  periods  to  nhich  irespons  or 
other  objects  of  metal  may  be  assigned,  an  inatructife  series,  uaequaled  ia 
extent  and  Tariety  of  types  on  any  occasion,  iras  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society.  It  was  found  desirable  to  arrange  some  of  these  in  groups, 
combined  in  sncbclasaiGcation  of  their  progress ive  forms  as  could  be  carried 
out  with  adrantage.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  groups  was  the  classified 
series  of  celts,  palatares,  &c.,  for  nhioh  the  collection  of  Mr.  Braokstone 
supplied  Gopions  materials,  augmented  by  the  friendly  contributions  of  Dr. 
Kendrick,  Hr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Trollope,  Mr.  Fortnum,  and  other  collectors. 
We  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  record  of  the  periodical  proceedings  render 
it  impracticable  to  describe  in  full  detail  the  numerous  antiquities  of  bronse 
exhibited.  Much  has  been  written  on  "Celts  ;  "  we  may  refer  to  the 
memoirs  by  Mr.  Dnnoyer  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ir.  pp.  1,  327  ;  by  Mr.  Yates, 
Tol.  Ti.  p.  384  J  by  the  Rer.  T.  Hugo,  Joum.  BriL  Arch.  Ass.  toI.  ix. 
p.  63 ;    the  obserrations  in  Professor  Wilson's  Archeology  of  Scotland, 

&250  ;  but  especially  to  the  notices  in  Mr.  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the 
useum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  360.  The  general  classiScation  of 
theieries  exhibited  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — wedge-shaped  celts,  the 
most  simple  type  being  doubtless  a  reproduction  in  metal  of  the  primitive 
axe-heod  of  stone  ;  progressive  varieties,  showing  ridged  margins  at  the 
sides,  at  first  extremely  slight,  but  gradually  forming  flanges  projecting  to  a 
considerable  degree  ;  those  witJi  transverse  ridges  also  in  the  middle,  on  both 
faces  of  the  celt,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible  and  by  degrees  becoming 
developed  so  as  to  form  the  central"  stop-ridge."  To  this  type  doubtleu 
succeeded  the  "winged  celt,"  or  palstave  ;  of  these  an  instructive  progres- 
sive series  v<u  shown,  illustrating  the  transition  to  the  socketed  or  "  pocket- 
celt," — the  adjustment  of  the  celt  to  its  handle  having,  as  it  would  appear, 
suggested  increased  prominence  of  the  stop-ridge,  and  modification  of  other 
parts,  until  the  more  convenient  socket  was  adopted.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  although  these  successive  changes  were  doubticss  influenced 
by  the  mode  of  affixing  these  implements  to  their  handles,  the  precise  adjust- 
ment of  celts  to  their  hafts  has  not,  as  it  would  appear,  been  conclusively 
BBcertiuned  ;  the  most  probable  conjectures  on  this  perplexing  question 
seem  to  be  those  suggested  by  comparison  with  the  ussges  of  the  most 
uncivilised  races,  scarcely  extinct  at  the  present  time.  The  singular  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dimensions  of  celts  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  of  their 
history ;  they  are  found  of  large  sise,  serviceable  either  for 
warfare  or  mechanical  toil ;  occasionally,  however,  celts  of  very 
diminutive  proportions  may  be  noticed:  one  in  the  Museum  R.I.  A., 
Wilde's  Cat.  flg.  285,  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
lengA,  the  diameter  of  tiie  socket,  of  oval  form,  being  as  much ; 
but  the  most  curious  miniature  relic  of  its  class,  which  has  come 
tmder  our  notice,  is  the  small  socketed  celt  here  figured,  found 
i  in  a  barrow  on  the  margin  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  near 
Market  Weighton,  as  related  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stillingfieet, 
in  the  Transactions  at  the  York  Meeting  of  die  Institute,  p.  27. 

Beudes  the  extensive  series  of  celts,  an  instructive  group  of  bronxe 
Bwordi,  daggers,   iic,  was  exhibited  ;  also  a  series  of  bronse  heads  of 
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BpearB  and  of  misitle  weapons,  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  very  curious  group 
of  bridle  bits  and  horee-furniture. 

By  the  Doke  of  NoRrnnMBEHLANC,  K.G. — Portions  of  two  bronze 
shields,  recently  diBcovered  in  Northumberland,  in  the  parish  of  Stamford- 
ham,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Roman  lA^all,  They  were  found  lying 
edge-ways,  about  2  feet  deep,  in  Uraiaing,  and  were  secured  for  his 
Grace's  muBeum  at  Alnwick  Castle  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cigge,  ricar  of 
Stamfordham.  These  shields,  unfortunately  in  imperfect  condition,  are* 
BpecimeDs  of  the  only  objects  of  a  defensive  nature,  which  may  be  refeired 
to  the  same  period  oa  the  earlier  antiquities  of  bronze.  No  example  had 
been  noticed  in  Northumberland  ;  two  sliietds  of  this  description  were  found 
in  1837  at  Teiholin,  in  drainiog,  close  to  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  remarkable  chain  of  liill- 
fortreues  by  which  the  rich  valley  of  the  river  Beaumont  was  defended. 
The  shields,  of  which  portions  were  eihibited,  may  have  measured,  when 
perfect,  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  nei-e  formed  of  thin  bronze  plate, 
with  concentric  circles  hammered  up,  in  one  instance  ;  in  the  other  small 
knobs,  resembling  nail-heads,  are  closely  set  between  the  circles,  Amongst 
the  best  specimens  of  such  defences  may  be  cited  two,  found  in  Coveney 
Fen  near  Fly,  and  figured  in  the  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  vol.  ii,  no.  liv.,  where  numerous  other  like  relics  aro 
noticed.  See  also  Skelton's  Illustrations  of  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory, 
pl.  60  ;  notices  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  77.  vol.  xiii.  p.  187  ;  Ur,  Roach 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  his  Collection,  p.  80  ;  Wilson's  Archteology  of  Scot- 
land, p.  267.  Compare  specimens  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  figured  by 
'WorBooe  in  the  Afbildninger. 

By  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. — A  bronze  palstave  of  very  rare  type, 
formed  with  a  side-loop  on  each  of  its  sides.  It  was  found  in  Ireland,  and 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilde,  Catal.  Mus.  Roy.  I.  A.,  p.  382,  to  have  been 
attached  to  a  straight  handle  by  double  ligatnres,  both  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal. Length  6  inches.  The  only  other  example  hitherto  noticed  is  in 
tliQ  poesesuon  of  Ur.  Norris,  of  South  Petheiton,  Somerset ;  it  was  found 
near  that  place. 


Socketed  celts  were  Bometimes  formed  with  two  side-loops,  although,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  specimen  1ms  occurred  in  the  British  Islands  ; 
moulds  for  celts  of  such  a  type  have  been  found  in  Angleseu  and  in  Wilt- 
shire, as  noticed  iu  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  91,  where  a  bronze  socketed 
celt  found  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
also  figured. 

By  Mr.  FoaTNuu. — Three  remarkable  relics  of  bronze  found  in  the 
Thames  near  Erith  ; — a  massive  socketed  celt,  each  side  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  firo  raised  ribs,  terminating  in  little  knobs  resembling  nail- 
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heads  or  stads  ;  this  oxunple  mcasurea  5  inches  in  length  ;  a  similar  celt, 
found  at  Brough,  Dorbyehire,  i^  figured  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Bateman's 
Muaeum,  p.  74 ; — ^an  unusually  Kne  and  irell  preserved  svrord-blade, 
length  24i  inches,  greatest  width,  1 J  inch  ; — a  tapering  blade,  length 
16^  inches,  of  similar  type  to  that  found  near  Saiishurj  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Stevens  (described  hereafter),  and  rsrelj  found  in  this  countrj ; 
,  in  Ireland  they  are  comparatiyely  common,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Wilde 
as  "  long  narroir  rapier  swords  ;  "  see  examples  figured,  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I. 
Acad.,  p.  448  ; — a  broken  swoi'd,  found  in  the  Thames  at  Runajmede  ; — 
four  copper  (?)  celts  of  the  most  simple  form,  massive  and  unusually  thick, 
found  at  Castletown  Roche,  county  Cork ;  compare  Wilde,  R.  I.  Acad., 
p.  363  ; — two  socketed  celts,  one  of  them  found  near  Ktlleshio  ; — three 
bronse  spears  and  an  arrow-head  from  Naples  and  Areizo  ; — also  a  finely 
patinated  celt  of  elegant  form  from  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  ; — an  iron 
calthrop  from  Perugia,  of  large  .size,  each  of  the  arms  measuring  2  inches 
in  length,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  barb  like  a  fish-hook,  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  of  which  this  is  believed  to  be  an  unique  example,  the  tribubu  having 
been  usually  formed  with  simple  pointed  spitces  witliont  barbs. 

By  Mr.  HEHDERaotr,  F.S.A. — Several  bronze  socketed  belts  found  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  including  some  interesUng  varieties  of  type. 

By  the  WAKitiifOTOif  MnsEun,  through  Dr.  Robson. — A  bronze  spear- 
head of  remarkable  fashion  and  dimensions,  found  at  Winmarley,  near 
Qarstang,  in  North  Lancashire,  on  the  property  of  Col.  Wilson  Patten, 
with  other  relics  deposited  in  a  cist  or  box ;  it  measures  IdJ  inches  in 
length,  greatest  diameter  of  the  blade  3|  inches,  diameter  at  the  extremity 
of  the  socket  IJ  inch;  there  are  perforations  for  a  rivet;  the  socket 
extends  almost  to  the  point  of  the  spear ;  the  wings  of  the  blade  are  formed 
with  large  lateral  apertures,  resembling  in  that  respect  a  spesr-heod  found 
in  Northumberland,  and  now  in  possession  of  liord  Rarensworth,  a  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries,  found  in  the  pariah  of 
Cupar  Angus,  and  figured  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  263, 
and  the  curious  Irish  examples  figured  in  Wilde's  Catal.  Hub.  B.  I.  Acad., 
p.  49d. — Also  a  small  spear-head,  length  8  J  inches,  and  five  socketed  colts, 
found  with  the  spear  first  mentioned. — A  celt  of  the  simplest  form,  damaged 
by  decay,  found  near  the  Dog  and  Dart,  Grappenhall,  Cheshire. — A  pal- 
stave without  any  side-loop,  from  Ackers  Common,  near  Warrington. — A 
singular  socketed  celt,  ornamented  with  longitudinal  ribs  terminating  in 
knobs  like  studs,  and  with  raised  diagonal  lines  intervening,  forming  a 
chevrony  pattern  ;  this  curious  celt,  and  niso  the  spear  above  mentioned, 
are  figured  with  other  antiquities  fonnd  at  Winmarley,  Jonrnol  Brit.  Arcli. 
Ass.,  1859,  pi.  34,  p.  234.  A  spear-head  with  apertures  in  the  blade 
exists  in  Mr.  Batcman's  Museum. — A  small  leaf-shaped  blade,  described 
as  a  javelin-head,  and  found  in  a  barrow  at  Winwick  with  a  stone  hammer 
or  axe-head  pierced  for  a  haft,  these  objects  being  deposited  within  an  urn, 
of  which  a  few  portions  scored  with  chevrony  ornament  were  preserved. 
The  bronse  relic  measures  4^  inches  in  length,  by  1 J  inch  greatest  width ; 
it  has  a  thin  tang,  perforated  at  its  extremity  for  a  rivet.  This  blade,  and 
the  stone  axe,  are  figured  in  Dr.  Robson'sMcmoir  on  the  Tumuli  at  Winwick, 
Trans.  Hist.  Sec.  Lane,  vol.  xii.  pi.  vii.  p.  189, — A  bronie  box,  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  formed  at  Lincoln,  as  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that  city,  p.  xxx., 
and  stated  to  have  there  occurred  wilh  Roman  remains  (see  woodcut).    The 
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specimen  exhibited  is  of  r&ther  larger  dimonsions,  diameter,  iDclnding  tho 
hinge  and  fastening,  3  iocbes,  height  1  inch  ;  it  was  found  in  1845  in 
cleaning  out  the  moat  at  Bense; 
Hall,    noiT   filled  up,    and   vras 
presented  to  the  Warrington  mu- 
seum b;  Mr.  Perrin;Bomesingular 
spoon-handles  of  stag's  horn  were 
also  found  ;    no  trace  of  Reman 
occapatioa  has  been  noticed  in 
the  locality.    The  lid  of  a  similar 
brouxe  box  was  found  with  mis- 
cellaneooa  medieral  relics,  col- 
lected bv  the  RcT,    GrcTillo  J.  ^       „     .,     ,      ^  .    ,^ 
Chester,  on   the  shore  at  Dun-  Br»«  Box.  Ll-ooU.  Ori»i™i.i». 
wich,  Suffolk,  groat  part  of  that  ancient  ciljr  baring  bera  submerged. 

Bj  Dr.  James  Eekdbick,  M.D. — A  bronze  celt  of  the  simplest  form,  found 
at  Risdoa,  near  Warrington,  ornamented  with  punched  lines  in  rerj  unusual 
manner. — A  bronse  palstaTe,  length  6  inches,  without  any  side-loop.  It 
was  found  at  WinwicK  with  a  broad  flat  ring  of  bronie,  diameter  IJ  inch, 
bearing  an  impressed  mark  resembling  an  arrow  head.  Dr.  Kcndrick  sup- 
poses that  tho  ring  maj  have  been  attached  to  the  wooden  haft  of  Uie 
Salstare,  as  a  ferrule  to  prerent  its  splitting.  These  objects  are  noticed, 
oum.  Arch.  Ass.  1858,  p.  269,  and  figured  ib.  p.  236,  pi.  24.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  stone  mould  for  flat  rings,  similar  to  that 
exhibited,  and  for  aio-blades. — A  brass  ewer  in  form  of  a  mounted  knight, 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  class  of  mediffival  Tcssels  used  for  holding 
liquids,  and  sometimes  possibly  as  eolipiles.  Examples  have  been  noticed 
'n  this  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  285  ;  vol.  xv.  p.  280  ;  Journal  of  the  Arch. 
Assoc.  1857,  p.  130,  where  that  exhibited  is  figured;  and  in  the  lUostrated 
Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  396.  It  measures  1 0  inches 
in  height,  weight  4^  lbs.  In  the  chest  of  the  horse  there  is  a  metal  pipe, 
where  probably  the  liquid  poured  into  it  at  sn  aperture  on  the  horse's 
head,  was  drawn  off.  The  costume  is  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  armour  of  mail  with  B  head-piece  and  some 
portions  of  plate,  a  surcoat  with  foliated  skirt,  roweled  spurs,  ^c.  The 
right  arm  is  upraised,  as  if  the  knight  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  his 
Tisor,  bat  probably  the  hand  grasped  a  sword  now  lost. 

By  Mr.  Rosekt  Stbphbhsok,  of  Warrington. — Portions  of  three  bronie 
bridle-hits,  found  with  three  gold  torques  and  part  of  a  bracelet,  in  railiray 
cuttings,  in  or  near  a  tumulus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 
The  whole  of  these  highly  curious  objects  are  figured,  Joum.  Arch.  Ass. 
1859,  p.  235.  The  ornamentation  of  these  remarkable  sunffle-blts  resem- 
bles that  of  tlio  relics  found  at  Stannick,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Polden  Hill, 
Somerset.  The  workmanship  is  very  skilful ;  the  rings  are  cast  upon  iron 
cores,  probably  for  strength.  These  bridle-bits  belong  to  the  remarkable 
class  of  ancient  remains  regarded  by  Mr.  franks  as  appertaining  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain,  and  of  which  he  has  described 
certain  striking  examples  in  the  Proceedings  ef  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  144. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Trollope. — A  colleotion  of  bronse  objects  found, 
December,  1860.  in  the  parish  of  Nettleham,  three  miles  from  Lincoln,  to 
the  N.B.,  near  tho  rood  to  Wrngby.     They  lay  in  a  cavity  in  clay,  at  a 
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depth  of  3^  feet,  and  coniiBt  of  two  spears,  two  socketed  celts  ef  a  rare 
type,  four  palstares  of  irhich  three  only  have  side-loops ;  aI«o  a  bronEe  tubo 
closed  at  its  smaller  eitreniitj,  length  81  inches,  diameter  fire-eighths 
iDch  at  top,  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  See  troodcuts,  half  the  length  of 
the  origiDsls.  Mr.  Brackstone  exhibited  a  socketed  celt  vf  singular  form, 
similar  in  some  degree  to  those  found  at  Lincoln,  but  with  Kignag  orna- 
ments. See  woodcut,  infra,  p.  162.  Another,  found  in  Norfolk,  was  ex- 
hibited \tj  Mr.  Goddard  Jolinson  in  the  museum  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  that  city.  A  bronze  tube,  similar  to  that  above  noticed,  and 
mooBoring  9|  inches  in  length,  with  a  rivet-hole  3^  inches  from  the  upper 
end,  was  found  with  four  spears,  nineteen  socketed  celts,  palstaves,  and 
broken  weapons,  in  October,  1860,  at  Nottingham;  an  account  of  the 
discovery  will  be  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Another  example  of  such  a  tubo,  found  in  Devon,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C. 
Tucker.  The  intention  of  tubes  of  this  description,  which  in  every  instance 
are  closed  at  their  smaller  extremities,  has  not  been  explained. 

By  Mr.  E,  T.  Stevens,  of  Salisbury, — A  bronse  weapon  of  rare  type 
in  Engird,  the  long  narrow  blade,  of  which  another  specimen  has  been 
described  above,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fortnum,  It  was  found  in  I860  at 
Fisherton  Anger,  near  Salisbury,  in  excavating  foundations,  and  it  lay  at  a 
depth  of  about  4  feet,  resting  on  dnft  gravel  covered  by  vegetable  mould  ; 
no  pottery  or  bones  were  found  with  it ;  it  lay  in  a  shallow  Win  or  cavity 
in  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  gravel.  Length  of  the  blade  141  inches. — 
Several  bronse  spiked  rings,  similar  to  that  figured  infra,  p.  161 ;  one  of 
them  described  as  found  near  Stroud,  Qloucestershire. — A  bronse  object  of 
unknown  use,  probably  found  in  Ireland  ;  it  may  have  been  the  bonteroUe 
or  tip  of  a  scabbard. — Also  a  few  medisval  relics,  pilgrims'  signs  of  lead, 
found  at  Salisbury  in  1859,  one  of  St.  Chrutopber,  another  represents  an 
angel ;  see  Mr.  Akerman's  notice  of  rignacvia  found  at  Salisbury,  in  the 
Wilta  Archnol.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  where  several  are  figured. 

By  Hr.  R.  FaIiEMBR,  of  Devises. — A  drawing  of  the  bronze  weapon  found 
at  Fisherton  Anger,  as  above  mentioned  ;  also  another  of  a  bronse  sword 
found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Bath,  and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land from  Mr.  Harris,  of  that  place  ;  it  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Costle. — Several  curious  relics  found  in  a  harrow  on  Koundway  Hill,  near 
Devizes,  April,  1855,  as  related  in  the  Wilts  Archnol.  Mog.  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
They  consist  of  a  plnin  thin  bronze  blade,  10  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide, 
at  the  handle  ;  an  oblong  tablet  of  chlorite  slate,  4|  inches  long,  1^  wide, 
piNced  with  a  hole  at  each  of  its  angles  ;  it  lay  in  front  of  the  breast ;  a 
email  barbed  arrow-head  of  flint,  and  a  bronse  fragment,  possibly  the  tang 
of  a  knife  or  small  weapon  of  which  the  blade  had  wasted  away. — A  large 
iron  key  found  with  a  cinerary  interment  in  Uillbarrow,  at  Winterboume 
Monkton,  near  Abury,  Wilte. 

By  Mr.  Cha&lbs  Tdckbk,  F.S.A. — A  large  barbed  spear-head  of  bronte 
found  with  several  others,  in  a  very  decayed  stete,  at  a  place  known  as 
"Bloody  Pool,"  in  the  pari^  of  South  Brent,  Devon,  on  the  verge  of 
Dartmoor.  With  the  spears  were  found  pieces  of  bronse  tube,  which  may 
have  been  afBied  as  ferrules  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  shafts.  Similar 
tubes  hare  been  found  elsewhere  with  weapons  of  bronze,  as  recently  at 
Nottingham,  and  also  at  Lincoln.  (See  the  notice  of  antiquities  exhibited 
by  Ur.  TroUope.)  The  spear  here  figured  had  measured,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertwned,  14  inches ;  breadth  of  the  blade,  2\  iochea  ;  length  of  the 
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tube  alraat  7  inches  ;  each  tube  is  closed  «t  the  smftller  eztremitjr.  One 
of  the  speara  vta  not  barbed.  The  rirets  which  served  to  affix  the  head 
to  the  sh&ft  were  perfect  as  shown  in  the 
voodcut. — Casts  from  twomouldB  for  blade- 
weapona  of  metal,  found  at  Borej  Trocey, 
near  Knighton,  in  the  parish  of  Hennock, 
DeTon,  (See  cuts,  next  page.)  Each  mould 
trasfonnedof  tiro  pieces  which,  when  found, 
were  placed  togeUier  aa  when  adjusted  for 
casting;  the^  separated  when  removed  from 
the  drift-snnd  and  graTel  in  which  they  lay. 
These  unique  moulds  are  formed  of  n 
strong  light  green  micaceous  schist,  similar 
to  that  found  in  Cornwall,  and  very  heavy. 
The  pair  of  moulds  weigh  about  12  lbs. 
A  more  dotuled  account  of  the  discovery 
is  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  185. 
These  moulds  claim  special  attention,  as 
presenting  evidence  of  the  actual  manu- 
facture in  South  Britain  of  the  metal 
blades,  80  rarely  found  except  in  Ireland, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Witde,  Catal,  Uua. 
Roy.  I.  A.,  p.  648,  as  "  rapier  swords," 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Rolls. — A  barbed  brome 
spear-head,  found  in  1856  in  cutting  a 
drain  in  the  parish  of  Pendoylau,  Gla- 
morganshire. It  lay  embedded  in  sandy 
gravel,  under  peaty  surface  soil.  There 
is  a  small  brook  near  the  spot,  on  the 
nortiiem  slope  of  a  valley  ;  and  the  site 
was  formerly  wooded,  several  trunks  of  |i 
oaks  being  found  embedded  where  the  spear  ^^ 
lay.  Length,  including  a  short  socketpierccd  ^\ 
for  a  rivet,  7  inches  ;  breadth  across  the  ^^ 
harhs,  3^  inches.  A  few  other  examples 
nf  bronze  barbed  spears  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  tiie 
relics  of  this  doss  have  been  found  in 
localities  suggesting  that  they  may  have 

been  used  as  fish-spears.    Of  the  examples         Broon  Speir  fouud  la  Ucr™. 
in  question  those  found  at  Bloody   Fool, 

Devon  (here  figured),  are  remarkable  for  their  largo  dimensions  ; 
another,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Severn,  near  Worcester,  is  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137  ;  a  spear,  almost  precisely  similar,  and  measuring 
in  length  about  10|  inches,  was  found  in  pest  at  Spcen,  Berkshire,  and 
is  figured,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  1860,  p.  322. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berhiiard  Smitb, — A  fine  bronze  spesr-head,  found  in 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  ul  Crcmorne. — A  hrotiie  hlnde  of  a  type  com- 
paratively rare  in  England  ;  similar  weapons,  usunlly  somcvrhat  curved,  aro 
found  in  Ireland.     It  was  found  in  Shropshire,  nnd  was  preseoted  to  the 

!resent  possessor  by  Mr.  Anstice,  of  Madeley  Wood,  in  that  coun^.  Length, 
2i  inches;  greatest  breadth,  3t  inches.  (See  woodcut,  next  pnge.) — A  small 
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jarelin-head,  with  Bide  loops,  found  at  Littlemore,  Oxfordshire. — A  bronzo 
Bpcar,  part  of  tha  hoard  discovered  in  1835,  near  barrows  at  Willow  Moor, 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  tlie  Wrekin,  as  described  in  Mr.  HnrtBhome's  "  Salopia 
Antiqua,"  p.  95,  where  specimens  are  figured.  Upwards  of  200  spears  were 
found  vith  a  celt  and  some  whetslones. — A  massive  broDze  spear-head  of 


pynmidal  form,  pl&ce  of  discoTeiy  unkoown  ;  another  example  of  ordinary 
form  from  Italj  ;  and  two  bronie  arron-beads,  one  of  which  was  found  on 
the  track  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  olber  described  as 
Babylonish. — A  broose  spiked  maul-head,  probably  obtained  in  Ireland ; 
it  was  formerly  in  Mr.  Doubleday's  collection.  Compare  fig.  361,  p.  493, 
Wilde's  Catal.  Uus.  R.  Irish  Acad. — A  singular  penitential  chain,  of  rory 
skilful  workmanship,  and  so  fashioned  as  to  inflict  intolerable  suffering  on 
the  wearer. 

From  the  collection  of  the  Arch^ologicai,  Ikstitote. — A  bronie  spiked 
tnoce-beod,  staled  to  have  been  found  in  a  well  at  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts. 


Iicnglh,  3  inches.     (See  iroodcut.)     These  relics  of  bronse,  as  also  the 
spiked  rings,  of  which  a  specimen  found  at  Lidgato,  Suffolk  (original  size). 


is  here  figured,  are  com pnra lively  rare  in  this  country.     The  raacc-bcnds 
described  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  "  btiltlo-ninces,"  occur  in  Ireland.     Catal.  Mus, 
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R.  I.  A„  fig.  361,  no.  297;  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Examples  ore  figured  iu  LinJcnBchmit,  Altertb.  hcidn.  Vorxeit,  heft  8, 
t.  2. — Bronze  blade,  fouod  in  a  bog  in  the  parish  of  InchigccU,  co.  Cork  ; 
length,  10]^  in.  See  woodcut  on  the  provioua  page.  Compare  Catol.  Mus. 
K.  I.  A.,  p.  447. 

By  Mr.  B.  II.  Beaokstose. — A  very  eitensiTO  Beries  of  weapons,  ini- 
plemeatB,  ond  personal  ornamenta  of  bronze,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  periods, 
including  examples  of  very  rare  and  interesting  character,  and,  with  soino 
few  remarkable  exceptions,  they  were  found  iu  Irelaad,  They  consisted 
of  colts,  palstaTes,  socketed  celts,  iic,  of  OTery  form,  and  including  some 
rare  and  highly  ornamented  types  ;  swords,  daggers,  hladeH  in  great  variety 
of  dimension  and  fashion  ;  rapier  swords,  socketed  blades,  a  rare  weapon 
with  the  handle  open  and  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  blade  (compare 
Wilde's  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  A.,  pp.  465,  467)  ;  a  rcmorkablo  rapier-bUdc, 
found  in  the  county  Galway,  and  measuring  16^  in.  in  length,  very  similar 
to  that  obovo  described  from  Fislierton  Anger  ;  numerous  spear,  javelin, 
and  arrow-heads ;  chisels,  gouges,  and  other  mechanical  implements ; 
spiked  mauls,  bells,  bridle-bits,  ooiougst  which  were  specimens  of  very 
curious  and  skilful  workmanship  ;  spurs,  stirrups,  scabbard-mounts,  "  ring- 
money,"  and  rings  of  all  kinds,  including  several  of  the  singular  type 
figured  in  Wilde's  Catalogne,  p.  579.  Amongst  the  numerous  celts  of 
unusual  and  interesting  character  vras  that  hero  figured ;  length,  about  4 


inches. — Also  a  remarkable  sockctod  celt  of  unusual  size  and  a  massiro 
bronze  ring  found  with  it  in  tho  bed  of  tho  Thames,  opposite  Somerset 
House.  This  discovery  claims  notice  as  compared  with  that  of  a  similar 
celt  found  near  Tndcastcr,  Yorkshire,  to  the  side  loop  of  ;vhtch  was  attached 
a  bronze  ring  like  an  armlet,  upon  which  was  another  ring  or  bend  of 
jet,  OS  figured,  Archa3ologia,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  362.     This  series  of  Irish  an> 


tiquitics,  unique  In  extent  and  variety  in  this  countiy,  included  also  a 
multiplicity  of  personal  ornaments,  and  examples  of  most  elaborate  work  in 
metals,  such  as  pins,  rings,  ring-brooches,  ponannular  ornaments,  armlets, 
tie.     The  objects  first  mentioned  ore  figured  in  very  great  variety  in  Mr. 
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Witde'B  Catal.  Hus.  R.  I.  A.,  pp.  554-566.     Tho  curious  Bpecimen  Iicre 
giren  from  Mr,  Brackstono's  Museum  was  found  in  tho  county  \Vestnieat1i.  A 


brooch,  here  also  Ggurod  (original  size),  is  of  tasteful  design,  the  acus  being 
clipped  hj  tiro  floral  ornaments,  the  deep  carities  haTing  doubtless  been 
originally  filled  with  enamel  or  inlaid  metals.  Tkis  curious  brooch  nas 
found  in  a  barrow  at  Skrjno,  near  Tara,  county  Mcatb,    The  bronto 


bridle-bita  and  ornaments  of  hnmcse  were  amongst  the  most  interesting 
relics  in  the  lurgo  collection  entrusted  by  Mr.  Brnckstone  with  his  accus- 
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tomed  liberuUtj,  to  enrich  the  seriea  formed  on  the  present  occasion,  and  of 
which  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  gire  &  more  full  descriptioo.  The  snaffle- 
bita  found  in  Ireland  are  often  singularly  elogant  in  deaign,  and  finished 
with  great  skill.  We  are  enabled  bj  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shirley  to  place 
before  our  readers  an  unusually  perfect  specimen  in  his  possession,  found 
in  a  fort  at  Lough  Fea,  Ulster.  See  woodcut,  preTious  page.  No  other  bridle 
irith  &  bit  of  iron  in  perfect  state  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  dis- 
covered. Amongst  bronze  stirrups  in  Mr.  Drackstone's  Museum,  a  pair 
singular  in  fashion  deserve  mention ;  to  one  side  of  each  is  affixed  a  short 
shank  and  diminutiTO  rowol,  so  as  to  combine  a  spur  with  the  stirrup.  A 
pair  of  similar  objects  ore  in  possession  of  Sir  George  S.  Palmer,  Barl,  at 
Wanlip  Hall,  Leicestershire.  They  are  probably  of  no  very  remote  antiquity. 
By  Mr.  Albeut  Wat. — A  series  of  casts  in  plaster  and  brass,  from 
moulds  fouud  in  Great  Britain,  proving  the  actual  manufacture  of  celts, 
spears,  and  other  weapons  of  bronse  in  the  British  Islands, — 1.  Stone 
mould,  found  1846,  in  Anglesea;  it  is  a  moiety  of  a  mould  for  spears,  socketed 
celts,  &c.  ;  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  257> — 2.  Central  portion  of 
a  stone  mould  for  socketed  celts,  found  at  Everly,  Wilts ;  figured  in  the 
"  Barrow  Diggers,"  p.  78. — 3.  Moiety  of  a  stone  mould  for  colts,  found  in 
the  parish  of  Hilton,  Dorset,  and  now  in  the  Dorchester  Museum  ;  figured 
ibid,  p.  75. — 4.  Bronse  mould  for  celts,  in  Brit.  Mus.  ;  figured  Arclmo- 
logia,  vol.  V.  pi.  7,  and  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ir.  p.  336. — 5.  Bronze  mould 
for  celts,  found  near  Norwich  ;  figured  Trans,  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich, 
Hus.  CataL  p.  xxvi. — 6.  Bronze  mould  for  celta  found  in  the  fen  at 
Washingboro',  near  Lincoln  ;  a  very  good  example, — 7.  Two  bronze 
moulds  for  palstaves,  found  1800,  in  Danesfield,  Bangor,  and  formerly  at 
Stowe ;  at  the  dispersion  of  the  collection  there,  in  1848,  one  moiety  of 
each  mould,  through  their  being  inadvertently  ill-assorted,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  the  other  moieties  being  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum.  One  of  the  latter  is  figured  in  Mr,  Yates'  Memoir 
on  the  Use  of  Bronse  Celts  in  Military  Operations,  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi, 
p.  385  ;  Archsol.  Camh.,  vol.  ii.  third  series,  p.  128. — 8,  Casts  of  two 
curious  stone  moulds  for  cells,  found  1849,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen, 
Ross-sliire  :  figured  in  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  pp.  223, 
224, — 9.  Large  stone  mould  for  celts  and  certain  objects  of  unknown  use  ; 
found  in  Ayrshire,  1851 ;  figured  Proceedings  Antiqu.  Scot,,  vol.  1.  p.  45  ; 
Catal.  Mua.  Edinburgh  Meeting  Arch.  Instit.  p.  21,-10.  Cast  of  a 
bronze  mould  fouud  at  Th(ville,  Cherbourg,  See.  notices  of  other  moulds 
for  celts,  spears,  iK.,  in  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Dunojer,  in  this  Journal, 
voL'iv.  p.  327;  Mr.  Yatea'  Memoir  on  Cells,  vol,  vi,  p.  384;  Pro- 
ceedingB  Antiqu.  Scot.,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  Wilde's  Catal.  Mua.  B.  I.  A., 
p.  392.  A  mould  for  socketed  colts  (two  pieces],  found  in  Cleveland 
with  bronze  chisels,  gouges,  &c.,  is  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Museum,  end 
also  a  mould  of  schistose  stone,  with  three  cavities  for  producing  celts  of 
the  simplest  type  ;  it  was  found  near  Carrickfergus. — Photograph  of  a  fine 
bronze  mould  for  palstaves,  found  with  numerous  antiquities  of  bronic,  ou 
the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling  in  the  Lake  of  Genera,  near  Merges,  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Forel,  of  Merges.  Objects  of  this  class  are  raro  in 
continental  collections  ;  in  the  Museum  at  Clermont,  in  France,  there  are 
the  two  moieties  of  a  quadruple  atone  mould  for  palstaves  of  three  types, 
and  a  point  or  ferrule  ;  it  is  similar  in  form  and  adjustment  to  that  above- 
mentioned,   found   in  Anglesea. — A  remarkable  bronie  celt,  elaborately 
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■tiiftM  with  hammered  atrokes ;  the  sides  aharplf  ridged,  and  oraamented 
with  diagonal  f  rooTei,  prodaced  apparentlj  by  the  hammer.  There  is  a 
rcrj  slight  central  ridge.  Celts  thua  oraamented  with  hammered^  or 
engraved  work,  nlthougli  rtiro  in  England,  occur  in  the  loulhem  counties  ; 


BiDDu  angrHscI  Celt,  fouod  bmt  Lcwm. 

the  most  elaborate  specimen  is  that  here  figured,  found  near  Lewes.  Its 
length  is  6^  in.  ;  that  exhthiteil,  closelj  similar  in  form,  measures  6  in. ;  it 
was  found  at  Liss,  near  PeterBficld.  Cells  thus  ornamented  are  comparatirely 
common  in  Ireland. — Bronio  arrow,  or  jaTelin-hcad,  of  a  rare  type,  found 
near  Clonmol,  with  a  socket  for  the  sliaft  and  a  loop  at  each  side.     Sea 


woodcut,  original  size.  See  also  Wilde's  Catal.  Mub.  B.  I.  A.,  pp.  379,  390. 
— Foc-simile  of  a  bronze  spear-head  of  unusual  siso  and  rare  type,  found  in 
Morayshire  ;    it  measuring  I9J  in,  in  length  ;  the  blade  is  unusually  thin, 


nod  cast  with  peculiar  skill ;  the  socket  is  not  perforated  for  a  rivet. 
Compare  a  like  spear,  of  smaller  dimensions,  Wilde  b  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  A., 
fig.  365,  p.  496. 

By  Mr.  Jaue3  Dbardbh,  F.S.A. — A  bronie  beaded  collar,  the  most 
remarkable  example,  possibly,  of  the  curious  class  of  ornaments  of  bronie, 
designated  by  Mr.  Birch  "  beaded  Torques,"  in  his  Memoir  ou  the  Tore  of 
the  Celts,  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.  It  was  found,  about  1831,  in  a 
quarry  at  Mowroad,  Rochdale,  Lancashire  ;  it  lay  under  the  roots  of  an 
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aged  oak,  See  Kr.  Whatton's  notice  of  tlie  discorety,  Archieologia,  toI. 
xsT.  p.  595.  The  beaded  portion  consists  of  eleren  wreathed  nietM  beads, 
strung  upon  an  iron  wire,  and  bearing  a  certaia  resemblance  to  those  of 
opaque  glass  attributed  to  an  earlier  period.  Betvrcen  the  beads  are 
introduced  pullej-ahapcd  rings,  of  wliich  the  form  may  have  been  copied 
from  vertebral  bones  of  fishes.  The  weight  of  this  collar  is  nearly  5  os. 
A  few  other  spocimcns  of  "beaded  Torques"  have  occurred  in  Great 
Britain  ;  one,  found  in  1845,  at  Embsa;,  near  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  hai 
been  figured,  Archraologia,  rol.  xxii.  p.  517  ;  a  portion  of  another,  fonnd 
at  Barrow  Cop,  Ferdeswell,  near  Worcester,  is  described  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  34,  and  figured  Archieolog^a,  vol.  xzx.  p.  554  ;  and  a  third  fine 
specimen  was  brought  before  the  Institute  bj  Hr.  T.  Graj  ;  it  was  found 
in  Lochar  Hoss,  Dumfriesshire,  deported  in  a  small  bronce  basin,  which, 
with  the  collar,  is  now  deposited  to  the  British  Museum.  Several  bronie 
collars  found  in  Germany  and  Switierland,  including  two  fonnd  by  Baron 
G.  TOO  Bonstetten,  and  in  which  the  tradition  of  the  beaded  type  is  pre- 
Borred,  are  figured  by  Liadensohmit,  Alterth.  nns.  heidnischen  Vorzeit,  a 
very  accurate  and  valuable  work  in  which  every  class  of  antiquities  of  the 
earlier  periods  will  be  found  admirably  illustrated. 

By  the  Be*.  Tdllib  CORiiTawAiTB. — Several  specimens  of  Irish  celts; 
a  palstave  fonnd  in  co.  Caran  ;  seversl  flat  bronse  rings,  about  I^in.  in 
diameter,  "  found  in  the  grave  of  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages ;''  and  a 
bronio  tripod-  caldron  with  two  bandies,  fonnd,  1848,  in  the  King's  Hoss, 
CO.  Antrim  ;  diaui.  8  in.,  height,  7  in.  See  in  Wilde's  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I. 
Acad.,  pp.  528 — 536,  varioos  ty^es  of  bronse  vessels  found  in  Ireland, 
both  riveted  and  cast;  and  a  tripod,  caldron,  Dublin  Fenny  Journal,  toI.  i. 
p.  84. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Cakoh  Rock. — A  bronse  celt  of  the  simplest  form, 
found  in  Ireland,  and  of  unusually  large  dimensions. 

By  Ur.  W,  M.  Wtlis,  F.S.A. — Brtinze  ornaments  of  the  Anglo-Saion 
period,  consisting  of  brooches  of  scyphate  and  other  forms,  curiously  chased 
and  partly  glided  ;  also  rings,  and  other  relics  of  bronze,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wylie,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1850,  and  described  in  his  account  of 
the  excavations,  entitled  "Fairfonl  Graves," 

By  Mr.  W.  Blackuore. — An  iron  sword,  closely  rcsemhllng  in  form 
the  bronse  leaf-shaped  swords  found  in  the  British  Islands.  It  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  presented  to  Ur.  Blackmore  by  an 
African  merchant,  who  purchased  it  from  a  native  at  Bonny,  in  Western 
Africa.  This  weapon  was  stated  to  be  "great  juju,"  or  very  raro,  and 
obtained  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  continent  Mr,  Blockniore  had  been 
informed  that  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  very  superior  to  those  dwelling 
on  the  coast;  they  excel  in  skill  in  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  personnj 
appearance,  and  that  they  bear  greater  resemblance  to  the  Caucasian  than 
to  the  Negro  type  of  mankind.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  has  a  remarkable 
small  gripe.  It  has  no  cross-guard,  and  is  ornamented  with  strings  of  cowrie 
shells.  The  scabbard  is  of  wood,  covered  with  skin,  ouiiously  ornamented, 
its  apex  spreading  out  into  a  losenge-shapcd  termination,  recalling  the 
fosbion  of  some  like  objects  of  the  later  Celtic  period. 

By  Mr.  J.  J,  Rogers,  M,F. — Fortions  of  Roman  pottery,  with  niis> 
ccllaneous  relics,  unquestionably  of  Roman  times,  found,  November,  1860, 
at  Carminow,  near  Helston,  Cornwall,  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  These 
vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  lay  with  ashes,  bones  of  animals,  portions  of 
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cWco^,  black  mould,  iic.,  and  a  couaiderable  quantitj  of  hurgo  atonos, 
which  although  oot  hevn,  or  in  onj  airangement,  may  probably  bo  reuains 
of  Mtuo  ancient  dwelling.  Tho  potterj  nas  ia  abundauce  ;  a  ainall  bell- 
ahaped  roUc  of  bronze  waa  found,  formed  tvith  a  ring  for  auipenBion,  also 
a  ^in  perforated  diak  of  the  clny-Blate  of  the  district,  diani.  3  inches, 
similar  to  objects  conatantly  noticed  with  Roman  remains.  The  spot  ia 
■iiuftted  in  a  tield  knoim  as  the  "  Post  Field,"  from  a  rudeljr  abapod  erect 
stone  ba*iDg  stood  there,  apparently  for  no  agricultural  purpoae,  and  not 
improbably  a  relic  of  remote  antiquity.  It  ia  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast 
of  Honnts  Bay,  and  about  300  jarda  from  the  Loe-Bar,  a  bank  of  shinglo 
which  aeparatea  a  amall  freahwater  lake,  known  aa  the  Loe  Fool,  from  the 
aea.  At  a  diatance  of  about  a  mile  ore  the  half-ruined  remains  of  tho 
family  manor-ho\ue  of  the  Carminow,  and  traces  of  earthworks  arc  to  bo 
seen  near  tlie  aite  where  the  Itoman  relica  above  deacribed  were  disinterred. 

By  Mr,  Sch*kp,  P.  S. A.— Tracings  of  two  portraits  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  by  permistiou  of  Her  Uajeaty  had  been  exhibited  on  February  21, 
ulL,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  -of  Antiquoriea.  One  of  tbeaa  is  an  eai'ly 
portnuture  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  be  weara  the  order  of  tho  Golden 
Fleece  ;  ini  hia  hand  a  aprig  of  roaemory  [1) ;  the  other  represents  a  royal 
personage  in  the  flower  of  youth,  weariug  a  flat  scarlet  bonnet,  with  a  collar 
of  white  and  red  roaea,  aud  intervening  knots,  formed  by  taaaelled  corda 
and  pearls  set  treibil-wlse,  lir.  Scbarf  stated  that  there  ia  considerable 
reason  to  helioTe  that  this  portrut  repreaenta  Prince  Arthur,  sou  of 
Henry  VII.  An  oral  enteigne,  with  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (?), 
is  attached  to  the  cap  ;  the  dress  is  crimson,  with  brown  fur  ;  the  features 
bear  mnoh  reaemhlaiice  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.  ia  portraits  in  early  life  ; 
this  interesting  piunting  appears  to  repreaent  a  personage  in  nioro  adrauccd 
life  than  sixteen,  which  was  Prince  Arthur's  age  at  bis  premature  decease. 

By  Ur.  OcTATins  Moroak,  M.F. — A  clock  of  curious  construction, 
remarkable  for  its  rery  diminutive  size.     Date  about  1600. 

Medieval  Seals. — By  Hr,  J.  Hopkins,  F.S.A. — Impressions  of  seals 
of  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  seven  in  number.  Tho  ancient  matrices, 
Mr.  Hopkins  stated,  had  been  recently  restored  ;  they  may  be  assigned  to 
the  thirteenth  century;  having  bcendisused  about  the  time  of  the  Common-  . 
wealth,  they  were  kept  by  the  successive  chamberlains  of  the  town,  until 
about  forty  years  since,  when  tbey  were  stolen  or  lost.  Eeceiitly,  however, 
in  a  lecture  upon  Havelok  the  Dane,  delivered  in  London,  reference  bad 
been  made  to  the  town  seal  of  Grimsby  on  which  bo  was  represented,  with 
regret  that  ao  curious  a  relic,  aa  also  the  old  seal  of  the  uiayor,  had  been 
stolen.  By  singular  coincidence  the  poreon  who  had  become  posacsaed  of 
these  seals  was  amongst  the  audience ;  on  his  intimating  to  the  lecturer 
Ills  willingness  to  restore  them,  information  was  given  to  the  town-dork  of 
Grimaby,  and  the  two  matrices  were  given  back.  Tho  common  seal,  diam. 
2  inchea,  baa  been  figured,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcviii.  ii.  p.  401,  and  also  tho 
aeal  of  the  mayoralty,  with  detailed  deacriptions  by  the  Rev.  George  Oliver. 
The  Dane,  Qryme,  appears  on  tho  former,  of  gigantic  atature  ;  behind  him 
is  Havelok,  hia  proteg^,  and  in  front  tho  Princess  Goldeburgh,  whom 
Gryme  espoused.  A  seal  with  this  design  waa  figured  iu  Shaw's  Topo- 
grapher, vol.  i.  p.  244,  with  on  account  by  Gerrase  Hollis,  frani  Harl. 
MS.,  6829  i  but  it  may  be  observed  that  tliia  representation,  although 
certuoly  unortistic  in  execution,  presents  certain  rariations  from  details 
seen  in  tho  existing  seal,  and  in  the  names  introduced  in  the  field,  suSicicnt 
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to  cause  the  suppoaitioa  that  it  luaj  hare  been  from  a  different  matrix. 
The  mayoralty  seal,  much  defaced,  represeota  a  maa  blowiog  a  horo,  and 
hunting  the  hoar ;  tbii  design  is  reproduced  on  the  aeal  now  nted,  pro- 
vided h;  Ur.  William  Brooks,  major  in  1859.  The  four  other  seals,  are, — 
a  small  modem  majorattj  seal,  with  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  tho 
towD,  a  cbevron  between  three  boars'  heads  couped  ;  this  seal  was  disused 
ill  1859 ;  — a  pointed-oTal  seal  of  unskilful  trorkmanship,  charged 
nith  an  escutcheon  like  the  last,  and  inscribed — boaodoh  of  oriiisbt  ; — 
another  seal  of  like  form,  with  the  town  arms,  inscribed, — The  seal  of 
tlio  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Grimsby,  1836  ; 
tilts  was  provided  on  tho  passing  of  tho  Uunioipal  Corporations'  lUfomi 
Act,  and  is  the  seal  now  utod  ; — lastly,  a  round  seal  with  the  toivD  arms, 
being  that  of  the  Qas  Company,  incorporated  1846.' 

April  5, 186L 
Professor  Bohalosoh  in  the  Chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  Professor  Donaldson  offered  some  observations 
on  the  value  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  which 
the  Central  Committee  bad  of  late  carried  out  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  members  and  thur  friends.  The  proposition  which  had  been  enter- 
tained, to  give  to  these  periodical  gatherings  a  8]>eeial  and  more  definite 
character,  could  not  fail  to  draw  forth  evidence  of  high  valne,  auxiliary  not 
only  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  but  of  mankind,  and  to  iliustratd  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  and  taste  throughout  all  times.  He  rejoiced  to 
hail,  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  thus  directed,  an  impulse  which  must 
tend  to  iustruct  our  minds,  to  give  an  intelligent  direction  to  our  tastes,  to 
arouse  a  fresh  interest  in  historical  facts,  to  guide  our  inquiries  into  the 
development  of  Art,  and  to  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  feeling  for  all  tliat 
concerns  the  Institutions  and  the  History  of  our  country,  or  its  social 
progress  through  bygone  ages.  Professor  Donaldson  regretted  that  absence 
from  England,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
government,  bad  deprived  him  oF  the  gratification  presented  in  previous 
special  exhibitions,  especially  that  illustrative  of  ancient  and  medisval  ort 
in  bronse,  a  subject  full  of  curious  interest. 

Hr.  Joseph  Beihtt  read  a  memoir  on  the  application  of  photosbcography 
to  the  reproduction  of  documents,  as  recently  brought  to  perfection  by 
Coh  Sir  Henry  James,  by  whose  courteous  permission  he  exhibited  a 
facumile  of  the  Domesday  for  Cornwall,  the  first  result  of  this  discovery.* 
This  memoir  is  printed  at  p.  126,  anle.  Ur.  Burtt  called  attenlaoa  also  to 
admirable  ^csimiles  produced  by  aid  of  the  photosineographic  process, 
representing  some  leaves  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  discovered  at  Gloucester. 

<  Tht  curious  (oile  of  Havolok   nnd  Hovelok  from    a  MS.   id   tlio  Herald's 

Gtyme,  tliaaupposedfounderof  Orimsb;,  College.     Sea  nlao  Dr.  Lathkni's  memoir 

amy  bo  found  in  the  votumo  edited  by  od     Qryme,     lieport     of    the     Lincoln 

Sir  F.  Madden,  for  the  Rozburghe  club,  Dioceun  Arch.  Soc  IS5B. 

entitled  "  The  Lay  of  Havelok  ; "  aubse-  ■  Tlie  ComiTBll  DomeBdaj  ma;   now 

quenUy  published  also  b;  M.   UicheL  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Stanfoid,  Charing 

Mr,   T.  Wright,  in    his  edition  of  the  Cross.    Prico  4i.   6d.    The  portions  for 

Angle-Korman  Chronicle  of  ONmar,  for  Middlesex  and  Hampshire  are  ia  prepo- 

tho  Coiton  Society,  hu  given  tite  Laj  of  isticn. 
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These  facsiinileB  are  prepared  ob  illuatrations  of  a  diasertation  on  the  limes 
of  St.  Swyitun,  to  be  published  by  the  Rev.  John  Barle.  Mr.  Burtt  con- 
cluded bj  placing  before  the  meeting  the  ancient  corere  of  the  Domesdnj 
Book,  lately  rebound.  He  hod  been  permitted  hy  the  Maatcr  of  the  Rutlfl 
to  bring  for  examinatioa  tbia  venerable  example  of  the  art  of  bookbinding  ; 
it  ia,  hofferer,  long  posterior  in  date  to  that  of  tho  Survey.  In  1320  pay- 
ments were  made  to  William  the  Boolibiuder,  of  London,  for  binding  and 
repairing  the  Book  of  Domesday  containing  tho  record  for  Eaaez,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk.     The  covers  are  possibly  even  of  a  later  period. 

Professor  Donaldsok  proposed  a  special  vote  of  acknovrledgment  to  the 
Vaster  of  the  Rolls,  and  alao  to  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for 
hia  kindneaa  in  permitting  this  early  communication  of  an  important  dta- 
covety,  of  vrhich  the  credit  is  doe  to  Sir  Henry  James'  acientific  skill  and 
perseverance.  He  pointed  out  the  value  of  such  an  auxiliary  to  archieo- 
logical  science,  eapecially  in  the  reproduction  of  US8>  and  documents 
with  unerring  fidelity,  attainable  by  no  other  proceas. 

Mr.  Dioar  Wtatt  then  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  subject  specially 
selected  for  illustration, — Textile  Manufactures  and  Embroideries,  of  vrhich 
a  remarkable  collection  was  exhibited  on  the  ocoaaion.  He  commenced 
with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  weaving  from  the  moat  remote 
periods.  The  necessity  of  supplying  some  other  covering  beaides  the  akins 
of  animala,  the  primitive  garmenta  used  by  our  first  parents,  must  have 
speedily  suggested  some  contrivance  to  knit  together  strips  of  leather, 
vegetable  fibre,  seaiveed,  papyrus,  or  any  other  available  materials,  such 
aa  have  been  found  emploj-ed  amongat  savage  races  until  recent  times. 
The  subject  of  such  aboriginal  efforts  had  been  discussed  by  Professor 
Semper,  in  whose  dissertation  many  curious  facta  may  be  fouud.  The  first 
attempts  to  produce  any  ornamental  enrichment  in  textile  works  may 
probably  be  found  amongst  the  Egyptians,  who  from  a  remote  era  were 
celebrated  for  manufactures  of  linen  and  other  tiaaues,  which  were  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  given  a  very  early 
representation  of  a  loom  of  the  upright  construction,  or  d  haute  lies;  thia 
may,  indeed,  be  a  conventional  representation^ — in  other  eiamplea  the 
horizontal  loom  appears.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  pattern- weaving 
which  has  been  brought  to  this  country  is  an  Egyptian  girdle,  mentioned 
by  Ur.  Bonomi,  ornamented  with  a  checquy  pattern.  Mr.  Wyatt  observed 
that  when  we  read  ia  the  Scriptures  of  rich  and  costly  raiment,  it  may  he 
supposed  that  these  were  productions  of  the  needle,  not  of  tlie  loom,  The 
fabrioation  of  tissues  was  doubtlesa  brought  to  perfection  in  India  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  and,  as  the  arts  and  the  appliaticea  of  manufactures  have 
probably  undergone  little  change  in  that  country,  the  examination  of  the 
looms  and  technical  contrivances  there  atill  in  use  may  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  textile  arts.  The  introduction  of  ailk  and  the  sources  whence  it 
may  have  been  obtained,  present  questions  full  of  difficulty  ;  there  ia  aome 
evidence  that  ailkworms  were  brought  to  India  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  probably  from  China.  It  is  to  the  Chinese  tliat  the  earliest 
use  of  silk  may  be  attributed.  From  aome  such  origin  doubtless  silk  waa 
derived  in  early  times  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  whose  tissues  were  long  in 
high  estimation.  The  Assyrians,  it  ia  believed,' were  acqusinicd  with  the 
use  of  silk  ;  the  representations  of  tissues  amongst  sculptures  recently 
brought  to  light  prove  their  skill  in  weaving,  and  give  us  examples  of 
patterns  of  complicated  interlaced  or  knotted  designs,  such  as  it  might 
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perplex  wearera  of  tlie  present  day  to  reproduce.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  older  writers  deeignBte  certain  rich  tissues  as  Babj' Ionian.  Mr.  Wjatt  ad- 
verted to  the  textile  productions  of  ckasical  antiquity,  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Bomana.  It  deeerTes  remark  that  the;  appear  to  have  been  plain,  iho 
margina  onlj  being  enriched  nith  ornament  ;  the  Romans,  however,  in  later 
times  especiallj,  affected  costume  of  richer  character.  In  regard  to  the  loom 
and  its  productions  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sketch  for  wliich 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yates  is  a  very  welcome  guide  to  the  archteologist.' 
Silk  WHS  much  in  use  amongst  the  Romans  ;  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
holaierica  and  of  tubteriea.  The  Roman  ladies  obtained  precious  garments 
from  Cos,  where,  as  there  is  eridence  to  prove,  silk  had  been  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Asia  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  B.C.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Parthian  conquests,  iu  the  century  pro- 
ceding  the  Christian  era,  that  the  transport  into  Italy  of  the  rich  productions 
of  central  Asia  may  be  attributed.  We  find  Heliogabalus  reproached  with 
excessive  luxury  io  wearing  a  garment  of  silk  enriched  with  gold.  Mr.  Wyatt 
gave  some  details  regarding  the  vagne  notions  of  the  origin  of  silk  as 
possessed  by  the  Romans  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  clear  that 
Aristotle  bad  obtained  knowledge  of  the  silkworm,  hut  a  prevalent  idea  long 
existed  that  silk  was  a  thin  fioece  found  on  trees.  Its  origin  was  doubtless 
shrouded  in  mystery  by  the  Chinese.  This  precious  commodity  appears 
to  have  been  veiy  sparingly  supplied,  and  its  use  was  restricted  by  several 
of  the  emperors.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  it  became  more 
generally  worn,  and  about  the  time  of  Constantine  greater  intercourse  with 
Persia  and  other  Asiatic  countries  caused  increased  demand  for  costly  stuffs. 
Chrysostom  reprobates  the  extravagance  of  a  garment  decorated  with 
3000  figures.  The  best  exemplifications  of  such  vestures  are  to  be  sought 
in  mosaics  at  Rome  and  other  places,  representing  imperial  personages, 
la  the  time  of  Justinian,  a.d.  530,  the  supply  of  silk  being  with  difficulty 
obtained,  eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byiantium  by  monks 
from  some  remote  quarter  of  Asia,  concealed  in  a  reed  ;  the  worms  were 
reared,  an  imperial  monopoly  was  established,  and  great  revenues  accrued 
to  Justinian  and  his  empress  from  this  lucrative  speculation.  From  Greece 
the  silkworms  were  some  centuries  later  transported  into  Sicily  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  vestments  produced  at  Byzantium  were  citrcmely 
rich,  those  of  very  elaborate  design  having  probably  been  worked  with  the 
needle.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  tissues  of  sumptuous  description 
were  brought  to  Europe,  being  presenta  sent  to  him  by  the  caliphs,  wrought 
probably  at  Bagdad,  Mosul,  in  Syria,  or  other  Eastern  parts,  where  silk 
might  readily  be  obtained  from  China.  The  vestments  found  in  his  tomb 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  remarkable  specimens  ;  their  design  partakes  of  a 
classical  character,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  have  been 
executed  after  patterns  sent  out  to  the  East.  The  most  interesting  relics 
of  their  class  in  this  country  are  the  vestments  found  in  the  tomb  of  St. 
Cuthbcrt  at  Durham,  and  figured  in  Ur.  Raine's  account  of  the  discovery. 
Some  of  these  may  be  of  the  period  of  the  Saint,  who  died  a.d.  687, 
whilst  on  one  it  is  stated  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  rifled,  probably  the 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Elder,  living  about  a.d.  910.  It.  Michel,  in  his  work 
on  Textile  Arts,*  points  out  the  analogy  of  some  of  those  vestments  with 

■  See  the  orttelea  Tila  and  Sei-ieum,  by  *  RechsrctiM  mr   la  Fobiioation  den 

Hr,  Yates,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diotionaty  of      dtoSea  de  kho,  d'or  et  d'arg«nt. 
Aotiquitioa. 
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the  Bo-cnlled  SaracMiic  BtuSs  ;  it  is  indeed  probable  tbat  they  were  not 
produced  in  Britain.  We  know  that  Wilfrid.  Bishop  of  Lindiafarne  in  the 
Beventh  centurj,  had  brought  rich  veetureB  from  Rome,  and  it  ia  recorded 
that  sumptuous  stufTd  were  sent  b;  Charlemagne  as  presents  to  one  of  the 
Anglo-SaxoD  kiogB.  Mr.  W^att  [hen  referred^  several  early  examples 
preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  cathedrals  or  in  museums  on  the  continent, 
and  described  bj  M.  Michel  or  in  other  norks  in  irhich  much  raluabte 
information  would  be  found.  The  first  great  extension  of  the  textile  art 
from  BjEantium  occurred  under  the  influence  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in 
Sicily;  Roger  I.,  in  1146,  introduced  Greek  arliiicerB,  whose  productions 
naturally  bear  a  strong  similarity  in  design  to  the  tissueB  of  the  Bastern 
loomB.  Mr.  Wyatt  referred  to  the  very  curious  tissues  discovered  in  royal 
tombs  of  the  Norman  race  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  :'  on  some  of  these 
are  to  be  obserred,  as  in  other  examples,  inscriptionB  in  Cufic  or  Oriental 
characters,  imitations  doubtless  of  such  as  were  wrought  on  the  stuff's  of 
Damascus,  Bagdad,  or  other  places  celebrated  in  Bastern  arts.*  The 
textile  arts  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  manufacture 
of  ulk  was  established  there  about  1250  by  the  Moorish  King  Muhamad  1., 
and  the  products  of  tliis  industry  wore  exported  to  all  Burope  from  Almerio, 
on  the  coast  of  Andalucla.  Mr.  Wyatt  briefiy  noticed  Bonie  remarkable 
specimens  of  woven  and  of  embroidered  work,  such  as  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  worked  with  the  needle  upon  coarse  linen  ;  however 
rudely  delineated,  there  is  singular  spirit  and  expression  in  thedesign.  We 
owe  the  preservation  of  valuable  examples  of  mediieval  stufia  to  their 
liaving  been  placed  in  illuminated  MSS.  in  order  to  preserve  the  paintings 
from  injury  ;  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  at  Le  Buy,  in  France,  where 
not  less  than  eighty  portions  of  superh  tissues,  alt  of  them  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  found  thus  preserved.  Of  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  supplied  by  vestments  and 
appliances  of  a  sacred  character,  there  was  none  perhaps  which  would  be 
viewed  with  greater  interest  than  the  mitre  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  long  preserved  in  the  sacristy  at  Sens  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
through  whose  kindness  it  had  been  entrusted  fur  examination  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  the  curious  apparel  of  an  nmice  worn  by  St.  Thomas, 
formerly  at  Sens,  and  sent  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh.  Mr.  Wyatt  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  another  curious  mitre,  at  Bcauvais,  of  linen  damask 
with  embroidered  orphreys.  The  Institute  liad  been  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Burges  for  an  account  and  representation  of  this  interesting  relic  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century,  given  in  their  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  139.  Specimens  of 
numerous  varieties  of  rich  stuffs  are  to  he  seen  at  (he  Kensington  Museum 
and  in  many  continentnl  collections  ;  tbe  most  extensive  display  being  the 
series  at  Cologne,  belonging  to  Dr.  F.  Bock,  the  author  of  an  admirable 
work  on  the  subject,'  in  which,  and  in  that  by  M.  Michel,  before  mentioned, 

•  See  Regali  Sepolcri  del  Duomo  de  Cufio   inscriptifin,    ststing  that   it  was 

Fnlermo,  Naples,  17t>4  ;  and  a  Memoir  b;  wrouglit  nt  PHlvrmo  in  1133  i  Clie  tunios 

Mr.  W.  Burges  in  tliis  Jouraal,  vol.  xiii.  bmr  duto  1131,  ns  appsus  bj  ■  Latin 

p.  113,  iDRcription.    TLesareiaarkable  vestments 

■  Hia  Imperial  Coronntloa  robes,  for-  were  published  in   ITSO  at  Nuremburg 

marlyatNurecuburg,  and  now  ai  Vienna,  by  M.  lyEbner, 

bare,  as  Mr.  Surges  remarks,  an  entiral;  J  Dr.  F.  Bock;   Oeschichta  der  Litur- 

esstem   composittun ;   the  cope  bears  a  giscbeu  Qewauder  des  MitteliJtera  ;  this 
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the  archsologiat  m&y  find  abundant  information.  To  Mr.  Hartshome  we 
are  indebted  for  an  eicellent  manual,  illustratiog  the  peculiar  processes  of 
mediteTal  oeedleTork,  especially  in  our  own  country,  where  productions 
shoving  groat  skill  are  to  be  found,  of  as  early  date  as  the  times  of  the 
Edwards.  Of  these  the  lyagnificent  cope,  now  eihibited,  formerly  belongs 
ing  to  the  conrent  of  Syon,  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the  moat  curious 
relics  of  art  of  its  period  ;  the  examples  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 
those  of  the  fifteeoth  century.  He.  Wyatt  coocluded  his  iuteresting  dis- 
oourse  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable  examples  in  the  collec- 
tion exhibited,  offering  also  ezpUoations  of  the  technical  processes  of 
manufacture,  especially  of  TeWet,  of  which  the  sumptuous  cope  from 
Stonyhurst  College,  of  cloth  of  gold  with  rused  veiret  pile,  cat  and  uncut, 
a  production  of  the  loom  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  of  eiecutioD,  and 
also  the  magnificent  dalmatics  of  crimson  reWet,  from  the  Escurial,  with 
two  piles  of  different  heights,  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Wyatt  as  finer,  possibly, 
than  any  examples  which  hod  come  under  his  notice.  These  last  had  been 
contributed  by  the  kindness  of  SirPyeraMostyn,  Bart.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt 
closed  his  discourse  with  a  few  notices  of  tapestries,  of  which  that  in  SL 
Mary'a  Hall,  Coventry,  surpasses  in  interest  any  now  to  be  found  in  this 
country  ;  he  directed  attention  to  an  admirable  drawing  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Seharf,  giving  a  faithful  notion  of  its  curious  character.  To  these  singular 
semi-gothio  productions  of  the  loom  succeeded  the  grand  artistic  hangings 
from  the  designs  of  Raffaelle.  now  at  Hampton  Court,  the  tapestries  of 
Arras  or  other  looms  in  tlio  Netherlands,  and  at  a  later  time,  those  woven 
at  MortUko  in  the  reign  of  Chariea  I.,  and  the  magnificent  productions  of 
the  Qobelins,  under  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV.  The  quaint  productions 
of  the  needle  exhibited  on  tho  present  occasion,  such  aa  the  works  in  hi^ 
relief,  set  with  beads  or  other  minor  accessories,  Nell  Qwynne's  mirror,  and 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  J,  G.  Nichols,  curiously  accurate  in  costume  and 
minutely  detailed,  were  commended  by  U^.  Digby  Wyatt  aa  displaying  no 
slight  ingenuity  in  execution,  and  ahso  some  artistic  skill,  as  compared  with 
contemporary  productions. 

Professor  Donaldson  expressed  to  Mr.  Wjatt  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
for  his  highly  instructive  discourse,  and  observed  that  in  a  recent  journey 
he  had  observed  the  prevalence  in  the  East  of  certain  traditions  of  taste  and 
artistic  influence  derived,  from  a  distant  period.  The  influence  to  he  traced 
to  the  Byiantine  empire  had  been  widely  extended,  and  it  was  discernible  in 
every  class  of  art  throughout  Europe. 

Mr.  W.  BuROEa,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  on  several  occoaiona 
for  notices  of  examples  of  Medieval  Art  communicated  to  the  Institute, 
has  kindly  supplied  the  following  account  of  two  relics  of  textile  art,  which 
may  be  acceptable  as  coonected  with  Mr.  Wyatt's  observations,  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  offer  a  brief  outline.  Mr.  Burges,  in  his  Hemtnr 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  139,  adverted  to  the  fiust  that  inscriptions  in 
Cufio  or  Arabic  characters  are  to  be  found  upon  ancient  tissues  produced 
under  Oriental  or  Saracenic  inSiienee.  He  has  unce  favored  us  with  a  nol« 
and  representation  of  another  example,  being  a  fragment  of  a  vestment  of 
the  twelfth  century,  found  at  Bayonue,  in  18o3,  in  the  tomb  of  a  bishop 

work,  )□  8to.,  largelj  illuatrBted  witb  esrij  titsuas  are  figured  by  the  P&n 
plBt«  iu  coloun,  ia  in  coune  or  publica-  Hsrtin,  in  his  Melanges  Atchfologiques. 
tion  at  BouiL    Some  curious  relics  of 
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of  tli&t  place.  Tbia  retic,  here  figured,  is  now  preRorved  at  the  Hotel  de 
CluDj,  where  seTeral  verj  curioua  specimeiiB  of  medieval  tisBuea  may  be 
Been  ;  a  crosier,  enaQieled  in  the  style  of  objects  assigned  to  the  work 
of  Lioioges,  and  wme  other  relics  found  in  tlie  tomb,  have  there  likewise 
been  deposited.  Mr.  Burgea  regards  the  tissue  as  of  the  clasa  called 
Byzantine,  with  designs  la  imitation  of  those  of  Oriental  stuffs.  Mr.  Vaux 
informs  us  that  the  characters  on  this  fragnient  do  not  compose  a  word  ; 
he  regards  them  as  an  example  of  Arabic  letters  used  simplj  as  ornament; 
if  they  formed  part  of  a  word,  their  itjle,  as  he  obserres,  would  belong  to 
circa  a.d.  1200,  the  period  of  some  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  Al  Hamra  ; 
but  they  are  undoubtedlj  only  introduced  here  as  ornamentation.  De 
Laborde,  in  his  Glossary  appended  to  the  Catalogue  of  Enamels,  &o.  in  tlie 
Ijouvre,  explains  "Lettres  de  Sarrosin,"  or  "  de  Damas,"  aa  signifying 
Arabic  inscriptions  in  imitation  of  those  with  which  tissues,  ressels,  tie. 
obtained  from  the  £ast  were  decorated,  but  copied  with  so  great  an  igno- 
rance of  the  language  as  to  present  merely  the  forms  and  aspect  of  Arabia 
letters  ;  in  the  Middle  ages  ererything  which  had  an  oriental  appearance, 
including  objects  of  Qreek,  now  conrentionally  termed  Bysantine,  character, 
was  designated  Saracenic.  Such  objects  are  sometimes  described  as  "i 
outrage  d'oultre  mer,"  namely,  in  tlie  style  of  the  Levant,  as  brought  back 
by  the  crusaders  and  imitated  by  all  European  nations.  The  second  frag- 
ment of  tissue,  here  figured,  is  a  specimen  of  restmenta  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VI.,  King  of  Sicily,  deceased  a.d.  1196,  and  uoticed  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  as  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Burges  obserrea  that  it  appeared  on 
examination  to  have  originally  been  of  the  colour  termed  diarhodon,  signi- 
fying that  it  dassled  the  eyes  like  fire.  It  has  now,  however,  lost  its 
brilliancy,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  mulberries.  The  inventory  of  the 
Capelia  Reale,  in  1309,  comprises  Testmeuts  ornamented  with  lions,  ante- 
lopes, peacocks,  parrots,  &c. — "Cappam  deauratam  super  seta  ruhea  ad 
aviculos  et  alia  opera;"  a  description  which  might  apply  to  the  tissue 
found  in  the  sepulchre  of  Henry  VI.  ;  the  design  of  the  animals  on  that 
reatment  is  strikingly  Oriental,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
ivory  horn  in  the  Treasury  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  presented  to  Charlemagne, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Hsroun-al  Raschid.' 

Mr.  Shirks  communicated  the  following  observations  on  a  slab 
inscribed  in  Roman  fetters,  and  also  in  Oghams,  lately  found  at  Fardel, 
in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  Devon,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

"  Since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  in  the  temporary  museum, 
formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Archsological  Institute  at  Gloucester, 
a  drawing  of  a  remarkable  inscribed  stone  found  in  Devonshire,  I  have 
repeated  my  visit  to  the  spot  where  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  preserve  a  short  record  of  the  circuniatancea  under 
which  it  was  discovered.' 

"  My  local  inquiries  have  not  enabled  me  to  trace  the  existence  of  the 
stone  beyond  the  period  of  its  employment  for  the  purpose  of  forming  part 

*  A  more  detulod  noliM  of  tbo  poi-  •  See  the   Catalogue  of  tha  Muteuin 

tiona  of  tUEue  abovs  figured  a  given,  by  formed  at  Qloueeater  during  tJie  Heating 

Mr.    Burges,   in    the    Udmoirea    de    Is  of  the  Archnologieal    Institute,    July, 

Sooidtd  Acaddmiqus  du  Dep.  de  I'Oiae,  1SE0,  p.  41. 
Tome  iii.,  Beauvau,  1S57,  p.  269. 
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of  the  covering;  of  a  smbll  rirulet  call«d  Fardel  brook,  on  the  road  paBsiog 
within  a  short  diBtance,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  farmhouM 
of  Fardel.  It  had  been  long  since  noticed  bj  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Cadleigh,  near  Ivybridge,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pearse,  who  is,  in  mj  opiiiion, 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  along  this  part  of  tbe  road,  and  had  observed  the  letters  on  the 
upper  surface,  forming  tbe  single  word  baorants  or  saqranti.  The  under 
surface,  inscribed  with  two  other  words  in  Roman  letters,  and  also 
the  lateral  lines  or  scores  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  of  the  stone,  was, 
of  course,  invisible  as  long  as  the  slab  laj  flat  over  the  brook.  I  was 
informed  that  tbe  two  sides  of  tlie  slab  first  became  visible  during  some 
recent  rep^rs  on  this  part  of  the  road. 

"  Ur.  Pearse  lost  no  time  in  submitting  copies  of  the  letters  and  scores 
to  those  whom  he  thought  likelj  to  throw  light  on  the  inscriptions,  but 
without  success.  Indeed,  a  mere  transcript  of  the  scores,  without  reference 
to  the  position  which  thej  occupied  on  each  side  of  the  angular  edges  of  the 
slab,  coupled  with  the  recurring  arrangement  in  groups  of  five  lines,  sng- 
gests  to  anjr  one  but  an  Irish  antiquarj  the  idea  of  arithmetical  numbers 
and  not  of  letters. 

"  I  have  verified  the  drawings  exhibited  in  the  museum  at  Gloucester, 
and  made  at  Fardel  bjr  an  intelligent  person,  and  with  his  concurrence 
have  introduced  some  modifications,  or  rather  various  readings,  of  the 
letters  and  characters.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  kind  consent  of 
Captain  Pode,  of  Slade,  the  owner  of  the  stone,  enables  me  to  announce 
that  the  original  will  be  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Since  facilities 
will  thus  be  soon  afforded  to  inspect  the  original,  any  further  description 
may  be  dispensed  with, 

"  With  respect  to  the  marginal  characters  which  form  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  rude  relic,  1  will  not  venture  to  offer  any  interpretation. 
Hy  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Qrares,  leads  me  to  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  'to  give  efficient  assistance  in  tbe  matter,*  and  he  expects  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  show  '  some  connection  between  the  persons  named  on  it 
and  the  historical  names  also  found  on  the  bilingual  stone  discovered  in 
rembrokeshire.' 

"  On  inspecting  tbe  stone  it  will  be  observed  that  some  cross  lines  of 
doubtful  autliority  occur  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  oghams  on  the 
margin  and  edge,  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  who  faces  the  double  line  of 
Roman  letters,  and  the  beviled  edge  at  tbe  top,  on  which  tbe  five  upper 
scores  occur,  mskes  it  open  to  question  on  which  side  of  the  medial  line 
those  scores  are  to  be  considered  as  drawn.  I  believe,  too,  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  cbarse  slab,  accident,  or  rough  ust^,  or  the  displace- 
ment of  some  crystals  of  felspar  which  characterise  the  granite  of  this 
disbiet  of  Dartmoor,  ma;  have  introduced  irregularities  in  the  inscriptions  ; 
these  are,  of  course,  reproduced  by  rubbings,  and  make  it  difficult  to  rely 
upon  either  a  rubbing  or  a  cast.  That  the  stone,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  past  viciasitudep  or  its  original  site,  is  a  stone  of  the  district,  is  a  pro- 
position on  which  I  can  speak  with  confidence.  In  other  words,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  monument  is  a  local  one,  and  not  imported  or  adven- 
titious. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Roman  letters  and  words,  there  is  hut  little 
latitude  for  difference  of  opinion.  I  read  the  two  words,  Fahoki  UAttviiiixi, 
though  tho  q  may  possibly  be  read  as  a  a.     The  rarietiea  of  form  of  the 
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letter  r  in  earij  epigraphy  leare  on  tnj  mind  little  difScultj  in  reading  tho 
penultimate  syllable  of  tlie  second  word.  Willi  regard  to  the  single  irurd 
on  the  otiier  aide,  I  am  diiipojed  (if  need  be)  to  read  tlie  lost  letter  as  an 
8  ;  for  tliere  is  a  notable  difference,  liowercr  sliglit,  in  the  flexure  of  it  as 
compared  with  the  final  letter  I  of  the  tvo  othor  names. 

•■  It  is  remarkable  that  this  name  (or  word}  occurs  in  another  eavljr  mono- 
ment  found  at  St.  Dogmael's,  ia  South  Walei,  very  lately,'  and  referred  to 
bj  Dr.  C.  Qraves,  in  the  letter  already  cited.  On  another  stone,  found  at 
TftTistock,  and  engraved  in  tlie  Dcron  volume  of  L;sons'  Magna  Britannia, 
a  word  also  occurs  which,  although  given  as  nepbani,  niaj  prove  on  re- 
examination of  the  original  to  be  seorahi  ;  such  a  misplacement  or  malfor- 
mation of  the  letter  s  as  is  there  seen  {so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
an  inverted  h)  being  not  ivithout  example  elsewhere. 

"  The  stone,  which  is  the  nubjcct  of  this  notice,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  very 
intereattng  trains  of  Inquiry  respecting  the  early  identity  or  intormigration 
of  the  occupants  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  and  of  the  nest  of  Bngland. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  known  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Irish  oghams 
in  this  part  of  England,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  stone  at 
St.  Dogmael's  already  referred  to.  Walea  and  the  two  western  counties 
of  Bngland  hare  already  yielded  to  our  researches  several  instances  of  so- 
called  Romano-British  vertical  inscriptions,  hut  ogham  stones  of  the 
character  of  those  at  Fardel  and  St.  Dogmael's  are  familiar  only  in  Ireland, 
though  not  wholly  unknown  in  Scotland, 

"  The  intercourse  between  the  occupants  of  Cornwall  and  tho  trane- 
Exonian  country  on  the  one  side,  and  the  coatemporaneous  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  on  the  other,  seems  to  be  attested  by  traditions  of  long  standing, 
and  by  a  *ery  perceptible  affinity  between  the  ecclesiastical  dedications  of 
the  churches  in  the  two  districts  ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  among  us 
intelligent  observers  who  have  found  n  resemblance  between  the  oldest 
Testlges  of  ecclesiastical  structures  iu  Cornwall,  such  as  that  of  Perransa- 
bulo  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  extant  remains  of  early  date  in  Ireland. 
It  is  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  if  a  careful  examination  were  made 
of  the  inscribed  stones  of  the  district  already  recorded,  we  might  delect 
on  some  of  them  other  instances  of  these  mysterious  scores,  hitherto  over- 
looked. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  such  experienced  investigator 
as  Mr.  Westwood  would  collate  and  re-edit  those  monuments  of  pre-Saion 
history. 

"  In  Cornwall  about  ten  of  these  stones,  of  various  forms  and  ages,  have 
been  recorded  by  Borlase  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  work,  and  by 
Lysons,  Mag.  Brit.,  Cornwall,  p.  ccxxi.  Some  of  them  have  been  defaced 
or  removed.  Two  or  three  have  been  re-discovered  and  re-CD{aed  by  later 
observers,  as  at  Padetow,  Archeological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  and  at 
St.  Cleer,  vol.  viii.  p.  205.  Another  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Truro,  in  the  same  county,  is  described  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 

"  In  the  Devonshire  volume  of  the  Magna  Britannia,  p.  cccix.,  we  have 
three  insoribed  stones,  engraved  from  drawings  by  the  author's  brother,  the 
late  Ur,  Daniel  Lysons  ;  these  are  examples  at  Buckknd,  Lustleigb,  and 
Tatiatock,  the  first  and  last  of  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  A 
fourth  and  fifth,  containing  only  fragments  of  inscriptions,  were  brought 
tmder  the  notice  of  the  Institute  in  November,  1851  (Arch.  Journ.  toI.  vijj. 

>  Archaeologia  Cwnb.  vol.  vL  Third  Series,  p.  ISS. 
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p.  424),  one  of  whicli,  at  Tealmpton,  is  evidentlj'  the  inscription  noticed  \>j 
Poltrhele,  though  differently  read  liy  Mr.  Westvood. 

"The  term  'bilingual  '  has  been  occasionallj  applied  to  inscribed  stones 
bearing  both  RomBn  snd  either  runes  or  ogham  characters,  but  the  term  is 
Btrictl;  inapplicable,  except  where  the  inscription  ia  in  two  different 
languages.  I  do  not  understand  that  either  oghams  or  runes  are  dif- 
ferent languages,  but  only  modes  of  representing  the  same  language  bj 
different  alphabets.  A  true  bilingual  writing  addresses  itself  to  two  races 
of  people,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  two  different  countries  ;  but  the  pre- 
valence in  anj  conntrj  of  different  sets  of  alphabets,  or  of  different  signs  for 
the  same  word  or  letter,  does  not  in  ittelf  constitute  a  bilingual  people,  if 
this  distinction  be  borne  in  view,  the  St.  Dogmael's  atone  is  hardlj  entitled 
to  be  called  bilingual,  unless  the  substitution  of  the  single  word  ukqx  '  for 
FILI  ma;  be  enough  to  justify  it. 

"  I  haTe  already  said  that  the  Fardel  stone  was  found  on  the  estate  of 
that  name  in  the  parish  of  Comwood,  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ralegh  family,  and  which  so  remained  until  a  son  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  Walter  alienated  it  to  the  well-known  family  of  Hele,  in  whose 
possession  it  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Fardel  was  the 
caput  manerii  and  personal  residence  of  the  Raleghs  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  and  has  long  been  a  farmhouse,  where  the  visitor  mny 
still  see  the  remains,  almost  entire,  of  the  spacious  private  chapel  erected 
by  the  widow  of  John  Ralegh,  by  licence  from  Bishop  Lacey,  dated 
10  August,  1432.  For  the  assignment  of  the  exaet  date  of  this  building 
I  am  indebted  to  the  meritorious  labours  of  my  late  lamented  friends, 
Fitman  Jones,  of  St.  Loyes,  and  of  his  worthy  coadjutor.  Dr.  Oliver,  whose 
joint  researches  in  the  registers  of  the  diocese  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Uonasticon  Dioecesis  Exoniensis." 

Subsequently  to  the  communication  of  these  particulars  regarding  this 
slab,  the  only  example  of  oghams  which  has  been  found  in  England,  Ur. 
Smirke  read  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  a 
more  detailed  memoir,  which  will  be  published  in  the  transactions  of  that 
society.  This  account  of  the  monument  itself,  and  of  other  ancient  relics  of 
a  similar  class,  is  accompanied  by  some  remarks  on  the  interesting  question 
of  the  early  settlements  and  relations,  hostile  and  friendly,  between  the 
^cott,  or  Irish,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  western  coasts  in  the  fifth  and 
later  centuries.  Mr.  Smirke  urges  on  the  archeologists  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  to  examine  carefully  the  inscribed  monuments  in  that  district,  and 
thus  probably  to  throw  light  on  the  ethnography  of  the  British  islands. 
Hr.  Smirke  proposes  to  read  on  one  side  of  the  Fardel'  stone  SAGHAHVi,  or 
perhaps  saqramvi  ;  and  on  the  other  tasqhi  uaqviriki,  signifying  [the 


nuTODshire,  Aroh.  Camb.  third   laries, 
voL  vii.  p.  a,  ths  words — "Uiusmag- 
eiiKravsd  bj  Ljsoni  in  ths  DevoDahire      Unii"  oocur. 

vqL   of  the   Hag.   Brit  p.   occU.    The  *  The  name  Is  written  "FardaH,"  by 

word  "Moqai"  (malc<^  filiii  ia  found,  u  LyMnia,  "Fardle"  in  ths  two  beat  mips, 
Mr.  Wilde  obsarvse,  Catal.  Hub.  Roj.  "Fsrdel  "  by  tha  prasant  owner,  and  also 
I.  JL,  p.  ISfl,  in  almoBt  evsiy  Iriah  by  Weatcota,  who,  however,  aomatimas 
ogham  iuacriptioD.  These  anciant  monu-  wntsa  PardelL  The  etymon  ia  doubtleai 
mental  itucripUons  generally  preaent  liWdel,  the  fourth  part  of  a  virgut*  of 
proper  namea  in  the  genitive  cue.  On  laud. 
the  remarkable  ilafa  at  Llaaftehui,  Cier- 
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Blone  or  monnnient  of]  Funon  son  of  Tirinus.  Of  the  oghams  lie  is  un> 
nilling  to  offer  mea  a  conjectural  iDterpretation,  beiog  content  to  "  look  to 
the  antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  the  elucidation  of  theae  remarkable  crypto- 
graphs." We  hope  that,  if  Dr.  Graves  should  defer  expressing  any  opiuioii 
until  ho  may  have  been  able  to  examine  the  original,  or  to  complete  his 
long-desired  Treatise,  some  other  learned  friend  may  approach  tliis  interest- 
ing subject — Mr,  Haigh,  possibly,  to  nhose  acute  researches  into  early 
epigraphy  we  have  been  repeatedly  indebted  ;  Ur.  Longueville  Jones,  or 
Mr.  Westwood,  to  vrhose  valuable  monographs  on  inscribed  monuments  in 
Wales  the  Pardel  stone  might  form  an  appropriaie  complement  in  the 
Arcbteologia  Cambrensis.  Whilst,  however,  ne  defer  placing  before  our 
readers  certain  interpretations  suggested  by  friends  skilled  in  palsograpliy, 
but  requiring  further  study  of  the  original,  now  through  Ur.  Smirke's  eier* 
tions  accessible,  we  may  affirm  the  conviction  that  the  Fardel  stone,  like 
that  at  St.  Dogmael's,  will  be  found  to  bear  a  Roman-British  inscription, 
nith  a  collateral  translation  into  the  occult  oghams.*  We  may  observe 
that  the  inscription  in  one  hne,  read  aAORAHCS,  may  be  earlier  than  the 
other ;  the  slab  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Westwood  has  suggested,  a 
"  palimpsest,"  or,  rather,  one  used  for  a  secondary  purpose  of  memorial. 

We  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  that,  tlvough  Mr.  Smirke's 
mediation,  the  curious  monument,  of  which  the  discovery  was  first  mode 
known  by  him  at  our  Gloucester  meeting,  and  excited  at  that  time  no  slight 
degree  of  interest,  has  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it 
may  now  be  examined  by  the  learned  in  ancient  epigraphy,  and  a  satis- 
factory interpretation,  as  we  hope,  will  ere  long  be  elicited.  The  accom- 
panying woodcuts  have  been  prepared  with  minute  attention  by  Mr.  Uttiug, 
under  Mr.  Franks  'careful  supervision  ;  but  tho  surface  of  the  stone,  as  Mr. 
Smirke  has  stated,  is  so  weathered  and  carious,  that  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  unexceptionable  facsimile.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows — height,  6  ft.  3  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  10  in.  ;  thickness, 
7  in.  We  awut  anxiously  the  promised  solution  of  the  enigma  from  Dr. 
Graves,  to  whom  we  were  formerly  indebted  for  a.  discourse  upon  another 
remarkable  monument  bearing  oghams,  namely,  the  slab  found  at  Bressay 
in  Shetland,  and  first  made  known  through  Dr.  Charlton,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  at  Newcastle  in  J852.'  These,  with  other  examples  found 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  showing  the  use  of  the  peculiar  system  of  cryptic 
characters,  chiefly  known  in  the  sister  island,  and  designated  Oghams,  wilt 
doubtless  bo  included  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  long-expected  "  Treatise  on  tho 
Ogham  or  Occult  Forms  of  Writing  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  from  a  MS. 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  announced  by  the  Irish 
Arehnologieal  and  Celtic  Society.  Meanwhile  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  abstracts  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,   vol.   iv.,    pp.    173,  356,   and   from  numerous  papers  in  the 

*  We  ore  not  swan  that    other   in- 
■tuioM  have  beea  reoarded  of  U17  duplex 

ioscriptioDS   in  this   country,  preseatiDg  being  tlie  double  record  that  the  : 
tbe  nno  words  in  diSbreut  characters,  ment  was  erected    by   Eamnr  to    the 
witU  tbe  exception  odI;  of  tbe  fragioent  memory  ot  hie  uncle  Hroettiberht.     Se« 
round  ■(  Falstoae,  Northumberland,  and  tbe  inemoir  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.   Haigb, 
now  iu  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Arcbmol.  ^liana,  H.  3.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
Newcastle.  It  ia  figured  Arcbceol.  Allans,  '  Sec  Dr.  Charltou'a  Uemoir,  Archieo- 
O.S.,  Tol.i.p.lSS.  It  bean  an  inscription  logia  ^liaiis,  vol.  iv.  Ito  serial,  p.  150. 
VOL.  xviii.  n  n 
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Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archeological  Society.  1 
some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  this  carious  ancient  mode 
of  irriting,  the  following  sliort  explanatioD,  given  by  the  learned  authority 
above  cited,  may  prove  acceptable.  The  Ogham  alphabet  consists  of  lines, 
or  groups  of  lines,  variously  arranged  with  reference  to  a  single  stem-line, 
or  to  an  edge  of  the  substance  on  which  they  are  traced.  In  looking  at 
an  upright  ogham  monument  groups  of  incised  strokes  of  four  different 
kinds  will  generally  be  noticed — namely,  lines  to  the  left  and  others  to  the 
right  of  the  edge  ;  longer  strokes  crossing  it  obliquely,  and  small  notches 
upon  the  edge  itself.  The  letters  mdicated  by  these  characters  are  shown 
in  the  following  alphabet,  being  that  generally  received  by  these  who  havo 
given  attention  to  these  curious  cryptic  characters  ;  it  is  nearly  identical 
irith  the  alphabet  given  by  Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
Tol.ii.,p.20,andcopiedbyA8tle,  HistoryofWriting,pl.3i,p.  179.  Ogham 
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insoriptions,  as  Dr.  Graves  observes,'  generally  begin  from  the  bottom  and 
are  read  upwards,  from  left  to  right ;  almost  all  that  have  been  interpreted 
present  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymic,  both  in  the  guiitive 
case,  such  inscribed  monuments  being  apparently  sepulchral ;  they  may 
also  occasionally  hare  been  boundary  stones.  Nearly  150  examples  have 
been  found  ;  the  greater  number  having  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Kerry 
and  Cork.  "We  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  pp. 
134,  140,  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch.  Sec,  in  which  numerous 
notices  will  be  found,  and  also  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archnology.  Two 
specimens  from  the  county  Kilkenny  have  been  figured  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xiii.,  p,  312.  We  are  indebted  to  our  brother  antiquaries  of  the 
Cambrian  Association,  especially  to  Hr.  Westwood  and  the  Rev.  H.  L> 
Jones,  for  bringing  to  light  sercrnl  oglmm  inscriptions  in  Wales,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  that  societj,  such  as  those  found  at  Uargam, 
Crickhowel,  Llonfeehon,  Cllgerran,  ito.,  and  especially  that  to  which 
allusion  has  been  mode  bj  Mr.  Smirke,  the  slab  at  St.  Dogmael's  Abbey, 
Cardiganshire,  the  subject  of  &  valuable  memoir  by  Mr.  Longuoville  Jones, 
Arcbeotogin  Cambrensis,  third  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  128.  Like  the  Fardel 
stone,  this  likewise  had  formerly  served  as  a  bridge  over  a  brook,  and  it 

'  Dr.  Graves  appears  to  place  much  asmthealpImbetgiTenBboTo.Uieoghani, 
r«Iianae  on  on  alpbabst  iu  Iho  Book  of  repraseating  j  iu  tbat  published  ij  Sir 
Bail;mDtci,  written  about  1370;  in  tlii',      J.  Ware,  occurs  with  tha  power  —  at. 
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duma  p&rticulftF  notice  not  onlf  os  presenting  tho  same  inscription  in 
two  distinct  characters,  one  being  of  the  Roman-British,  tlie  other  of  the 
occult  ogham  tjpe,  but  on  account  of  the  curious  fact  that  the  some  per- 
sonal name,  Sagronua,  appears  both  on  this  and  on  the  monument  found 
in  Devonshire.  The  inscription,  as  represented  from  Mr.  Longuevillc 
Jones's  draning,  reads, — baqrahi  fili  ctkotaui  ;  the  oghams,  read  in 
Dccordance  Tiith  Dr.  QraTes'  principles  of  interpretation, — sagrauni  maqi 
cnrATAut,  maq  or  mae  being  probablj  used  for  the  Latin  fiUut,  Mr. 
Westwood  attributes  this  inscription  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  centurj.  Dr. 
Qrares  has  jexj  appropriately  compared  this  with  the  famous  Rosetta  stone, 
which  gave  a  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  the  term 
"  bilingual,"  sometimes  applied  to  it,  appears  less  suitable. 

Having  adverted  to  eiamples  of  Oghams  in  Ii-eland  and  in  Wales,  wo 
cannot  omit  to  mention  those  discovered  in  North  Britain,  and  made  known 
by  our  indefatigable  friend  Ifr.  Stuart,  amongst  the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland,"  published  for  the  Spalding  Club  ;  they  are  four  only  in  number, 
— the  remarkable  monument  at  Newton  in  Qaiioch,  bearing  oghams  with 
an  unexplained  inscription,  figured  in  Sculp.  Stones,  pi.  I,  Pinkerton's 
Enquiry,  Arch.  Scot,  vol  ii.  p.  314  ;  a  slab  near  the  Newton  stone  at 
Logic ;  a  very  curious  slab  at  Golspie,  Sculp.  Stones,  pi.  iiiiv.  ;  and  tiie 
Bressay  slab,  ib.  pi.  zcir.  zot.,  p.  32.  This  last,  alreadj  noticed,  had  pre- 
viously been  described  in  the  Archeologia  .^liana,  vol.  ir.,  p.  150,  by  Dr. 
Charlton,  through  whose  kindness  and  the  permission  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle,  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  accompanying  woodcuts 
before  our  readers.  The  representations  of  the  oghams,  as  we  believe,  re- 
quire to  be  carefnllj  compared  with  the  original,  and  corrected  by  the  practised 
eye  of  some  skilful  paleographer,  such  as  Dr.  Qrares,  who,  in  a  discaurse 
delivered  at  »  meeting  of  our  Society,  May,  1855,  proposed  the  following 
interpretation, — okros  :  CO  :  nasttfddadds  :  Dattr  :  amx — The  cross 
of  Natdodd's  daughter  here  (see  woodcut,  fig.  1);  and  —  beknres 
HEQQ(i))Diutoi  ANir — Beores  of  the  sons  of  the  Druid  here  (fig.  2).  NuU 
dodd,  it  is  said,  was  a  famona  sea-king  living  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  who 
discovered  Iceland,  A.n.  861.  He  had  a  grandson  named  Benir,  who  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  second  inscription,  and  who  had  a  daughter  Hildi- 
guna,  to  whom,  as  a  witch,  allusion  is  made  in  the  Land-namsbok,  a  fnct 
which  may  illustrate  her  fatjier'a  patronymic,  meceu-droi,  Mac-Druid.  Dr. 
Graves,  we  believe,  considered  the  language  to  be  a  mixture  of  Irish  and 
Icelandic.^  Our  friend  Dr.  Charlton  is  inclined  to  assign  its  date  to  the 
period  of  much  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and 
prior  to  the  inroads  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  ninth  century.  The  cruciform 
ornaments  of  interlaced  work  are  here  combined,  as  on  many  sculptured 
slabs  in  Scotland,  with  figures  of  animals,  lions,  the  bear  or  wild  boar,  a 
horseman,  and  ecclesiastics  bearing  the  handi  or  pastoral  staves  of  the 
type  occurring  in  that  country  and  also  in  Ireland.  An  interesting  notice  of 
this,  the  latest  known  example  of  ogham  monuments,  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
D.  H.  Haigh  in  a  memoir  on  an  inscription  at  Hackness,  Yorkshire,  and  on 
other  inscriptions  in  cryptic  characters.  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc. 

T  Wo    hsTo    anxionsljr   awsitcd    Dr.  prssented  st  that  time  b;  Mr.  Albert 

Qnves^  long  promieed  disMi'tation   on  Wsj  to  the  Bofsl  Iriih  Academ;,  nii'] 

thi«  stone,  exhibited  at  the  Ueotiagof  impreaioneoCllie  oghams  iogulEsperclin 

tho  Institute  at  Newcastle ;  a,  cast  wna  were  likewise  luppUod  by  Dr.  Cliarlton. 
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rol.  ii.  ney  seriea,  pp.  170,  186.  The  dimenBions  of  the  Bresgaj  slab  are 
5  feet  in  lengtli  b;  2  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  top,  and  18  inches  at  the 
bottom,  thickness  2  inches. 

«iitJ9uUie«  intr  tsaaritf  of  «tt  e)1)Aile)t. 

The  subjects  selected  for  this  meeting,  in  continuation  of  the  series  ot 
Special  lUuetrationB  of  ancient  Arts  and  Manners,  vera — Textile  Fabrics 
■tnd  Embroideries,  with  Bindings  of  Books,  especisilj  such  as  are  enriched 
vith  artistic  ornaments  which  appear  to  hsTe  originated  in  It&ij.  Of  these 
last  a  valuable  collection  was  diaplajed  ;  the  greater  portion  having,  how- 
ever,  through  the  kindness  of  tho  posaesaon,  been  retained  until  the  ensuing 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  series  of  "Bibliopegic"  specimens 
more  complete,  the  notices  of  these  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  Report  of 
the  meeting  in  Uaj.  On  the  present  occasion  the  exhibition,  which  opened 
to  the  members  and  their  numerous  friends  on  April  3,  was,  on  account  of 
the  great  interest  excited  by  its  curious  and  attractive  character,  extended 
to  April  13. 

Bjr  permisuon  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  IfASTEit  of  the  Rolls,  the  follow- 
ing valuable  objects  were  brought  for  exhibition,  through  the  kindness  and 
under  tite  immediate  custody  of  Ur.  Joseph  Burtt  and  Hr.  Nelson,  assistant 
Keepers  of  the  Public  Records, — The  ancient  covers  of  the  Domesday  Book, 
which  has  recently  been  rebound.  They  are  figured,  and  also  the  iron- 
bound  chest  in  which  the  Survey  was  formerly  kept,  in  Sir  Henry  James' 
Introduction  to  the  fac-simile  of  the  portion  of  Domesday  relating  to  Corn- 
wall, recently  reproduced,  by  Her  Majesty's  command,  by  the  phot^-zinco- 
graphic  process.— The  original  Book  of  Indentures  between  Henry  VII. 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  others,  for  tbe  performance  of  services 
for  the  kmg's  soul  ;  dated  a.d.  1504. — The  origioai  Book  of  Penalties  for 
non-performance  of  the  covenants  in  the  Indentures  between  Henry  VII. 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  others. — The  original  case  in  which  the 
Indeotnret  exhibited  were  preserved.  To  these  remarkable  documents, 
which  are  sumptuously  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  are  appended  the  seals  of 
the  parties,  indosed  in  silver  skippets,  on  the  covers  of  which  are  enameled 
and  gilded  roundels,  displaying  escutcheons  of  arms,  or  tbe  names  of  tho 
several  parties.  The  seals  appended  to  the  Book  of  Penalties  are  those  of 
the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  tbe  Chapter  of  Canterbury  ;  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  of  the  Chapter  of  Winchester  ;  of  the  Chapter 
of  Westminster  ;  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster  ;  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul 's,  London,  and  tbe  common  seal  of  the  City  of  London. 
Of  the  Book  of  Penalties,  the  counterpart  preserved  amongst  the  muni- 


eiblbited  by  tbe  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  London,  through  whose  kindness  it 
was  brought  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion. 

By  His  Emmence  CiRDiirAL  Wiseuak. — The  mitre  of  St.  Tiiomas  of 
Canterbury,  long  preserved  in  ibo  treasury  of  Sens  cathedral,  with  tho 
chasnble,  alb,  girdle,  stole  and  maniple,  as  having  been  worn  by  the  exiled 
archbishop  during  the  period,  of  his  residence  at  Sens,  where  he  found 
refuge,  a.s.  1166,  there  offered  by  Louts  VII.  King  of  Franco,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  retreat  at  Pontigny,  through  tho  resentment 
of  Henry  II.  In  November,  1170,  a  reconciliation  having  been  seemingly 
effected,  he  relumed  to  Canterbury,  not  long  before  his  martyrdom.     The 
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Testmentn  at  Sens  vere  figured  in  Du  SommerArd's  Album,  tenth  series, 
pi.  24  ;  the  mitre,  apparels  of  the  sniice,  and  the  beautiful  ornniuent  on  the 
back  of  the  chasuble,  are  figured  in  Mr.  H.  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions ;  the  milre  with  Ila  infultB  \a  also  figured  in  the  Handbook  of  the 
Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  from  M.  Lnbarte's  work,  p.  89.  Tlio 
mitre  and  an  apparel  of  the  amice  were  presented  to  the  Cat^ilnal.  The 
former  has  been  described  as  the  mitra  avriphrygiaia,  formed  of  eni- 
broiderj  and  gold  lace,  without  anj  gems  or  ornaments  of  precious  metal. 
It  is  of  white  tissue  with  a  rich  gold  pattern  spreading  over  it.  Like  the 
aarly  mitrea  it  is  Teij  low,  the  apex  forming  a  right  angle  ;  amongst  the 
ornaments  maj  be  noticed  the  remarkable  symbol,  often  found  on  vestments 
of  the  Qreek  church  and  termed  gammadion,  which  occurs  likewise  on  the 
efligj  of  Bishop  Edingdon  at  Winchester  and  on  other  examples. 

B;  the  Rev.  Danikl  H.  Haioh. — The  embroidered  appnrel  of  the  amice, 
formerly  preserved  at  Sens  Cathedral  (as  above  related)  and  traditionally 
regarded  as  having  been  worn  b;  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  It  has  been 
figured  by  Du  Sommerard,  and  also  in  Mr,  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations 
with  another  higlily  enriched  apparel,  which  had  been  preserved  with  the 
archbiahop's  vastmente  at  Sens."  The  apparet  exhibited  was  presented  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  Mr.  Haigh. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bkowke. — The  Syon  Cope,  the  most  remark- 
able existing  specimen  of  English  embroidery,  probably,  which  has  been 
preserved.  It  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Syon,  founded  at  Isleworth, 
lliddlesei,  by  Henry  V.  in  1414.  The  nuns  of  Syon,  after  aeveral  migra- 
tions with  the  few  relics  which  tiiey  saved  at  the  Dissolution,  took  refuge 
at  Lisbon,  where  they  received  a  pension  from  Philip  II.  Their  convent 
was  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1810  the  small  remnant  of 
this  English  community  returned  to  this  country  ;  in  1835  they  were  still 
living  in  Staffordshire.  Dugd.  Uon.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  540,  The  beautiful  vest. 
ment  exhibited,  a  work  of  art  attributed  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  presented  by  the  refugee  nuns  to  their  benefactor,  the  tale 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  has  most  truly  designated 
it  as  "  quite  a  storied  vestment.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  back  is  the 
assumption  or  crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Hary,  beneath  which  is  tlie 
Crucifixion;  and  lower  down  still,  the  Archangel  St.  Michael  overcoming 
the  dragon  ;  then  high  up  on  the  right,  the  death  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  St. 
Thomas  putting  his  finger  to  the  wound  in  our  Lord's  side,  St.  James 
the  Less  holding  a  club,  another  Apostle  with  a  book  and  spear,  St. 
Paul,  St.  James  the  Greater,  the  burial  of  the  B.  V.  M.  ;  high  up  on 
the  left,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  our  Lord — the  touch  me  not — St.  Philip 
holding  three  loaves  and  a  book,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Andrew,  and  ten 
cherubim,  winged  and  standing  on  wheels,  besides  two  figures,  seemingly 
religious  men,  holding  scrolls.  The  hood,  which  was  hung  by  three  loops,  is 
unfortunately  lost ;  the  orphreys  are  two  brood  bands  of  shields  charged  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  some  of  our  most  illustrious  Snglish  families  ;  and 
running  all  about  the  edge  at  bottom  is  a  narrow  band  of  emblazoned 
shields  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  orphreys,  is  not  so  old  as  the  body  of  the 
cope,  which  by  its  style  seems  to  hare  been  worked  towards  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  before  the  end  of  our  third  Henry's 
reign."     Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278.     This  sumptuous  vest- 


•  Soo  also  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  2SS. 
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ment  measures  *rhen  extended  10  feet  bj  i  feet  8  inches.  The  figures 
appear  to  be  worked  with  the  needle  in  silks  of  various  huea,  now  much 
faded  ;  the  heraldic  portions  seem  to  have  been  woven.  These,  about  60 
in  number,  with  some  exceptions  may  be  regarded  as  capricious  or  imitatiro 
charges,  not  strictlj  conformable  to  any  heraldic  precedent.  The;  are 
introduced  on  lozenges,  in  compartments  alternately  red  and  green  ;  a  few 
of  the  eseutcheons,  howeter,  are  of  circular  form.  Amongst  the  bearings 
nay  be  noticed  the  rojal  coat  of  England  ;  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly ; 
(L£.  and  or  a  chevron  erm.,  Newburgh  ;  Le  Despenser,  Mortimer,  Fits 
Alan,  Jenevillc,  also  several  which  appear  to  be  ospricious  variations  of  the 
bearing  of  Ferrers,  amongst  which,  vair^  or  and  gu.  on  a  border  an.  6 
borse  shoes  arg.,  occurs  repeatedly.  Also  ar,  a  lion  rampant  or  on  a 
bordure  gu.,  8  waterbougeta  arg.  ;  cheeky  or  and  ^u,,  on  a  bend  as.  4 
horse  shoes  arg. ;  cheeky  as.  and  arg.  oa  a  bend  ^ u.  3  escallops  or  ; 
erwi.  on  a  cross  gw.  5  lioncels  passant  ;  gu.  a  Uon  rampant  or,-  ae.  a  bend 
between  6  martlets  or ;  ax.  a  bend  between  6  escallops  or  /  paly  ax.  and 
org.  on  a  bend  gv.  3  escallops  or  ;  git.  3  lucies  and  an  orle  of  cross 
erosslets  or  ;  and  several  others.  The  figures  of  "  religious  men,"  above 
mentioned,  in  suppliant  attitude,  are  accompanied  by  scrolls  inscribed— 
DATir  :  PETS  :  DE  :  .  .  ,  .  A  crimson  velvet  chasuble,  with  a  crucifonu 
orphrey  on  the  front,  probably  of  Flemish  work  ;  date,  sixteenth  century. 
Upon  the  orphrey  is  represented  a  crucifii  attached  to  a  cross  in  form  of  ft 
tree  raguly  ;  at  the  feet  are  seen  the  B.  V.  Uary  and  St.  John.  There 
are  two  lot enge- shaped  escutcheons  appended  to  the  arms  of  the  orphrey, 
that  on  the  deiter  side  violet,  charged  with  a  ram  -,  sinister  side  gv^.  a  fess 
humetty  org.  and  at.,  in  chief  two  estoiles. — A  fine  hood  of  a  cope,  rq>re- 
senting  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagi ;  date,  sixteenth  century. — A  cope  for 
a  boy-bishop  (epueopuftmiDcenttum);  it  is  of  white  silken  tissue  embroidwod 
in  floss  silks,  with  birds,  flowers,  &«.,  possibly  of  oriental  work. 

By  Ur.  J.  BowTER  NiOBOLS,  F.S.A. — A  veiy  cnrious  chasuble  of  green 
velvet,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thresd,  he.,  fonnerl;  in  possesion 
of  David  Wells,  Bsq.,  of  Burbach,  Leicestershire,  P. 8.  A.,  and  presented  by 
his  nephew,  Ambrose  Salisbury,  Bsq.,  to  the  late  John  Nichols,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  It  is  described,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ivi.,  pp.  298,  473,  584,  in  « 
correspondence  reprinted  in  Sehnehbelies'  Antiquaries  Museum,  and  illus- 
trated by  plates.  It  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Brooke,  Somerset  Herald,  to  have 
belonged  to  Margaret  de  Clare,  wife  of  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Eari  of  Corn- 
wall ;  four  costs  of  arms  being  worked  on  a  maniple,  which  with  a  stole 
belonged  to  the  same  set  of  vestments  as  the  chasuble,  but  these  never 
came  into  Mr  Nichols'  possession.  The  arms  were  those  of  the  Esrl  of 
Cornwall,  who  died  1300  ;  of  England,  in  allusion  to  his  royal  descent  ; 
of  M  srgaret's  father,  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  those  of  her 
maternal  grandfather,  John  de  Lacy,  Esrl  of  Lincoln,  Tho  Countess  of 
Cornwall  was  divorced  from  her  husband  in  1  ^94,  and,  as  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  work  perpetuating  her  connection  with  the  Esrl  would  be  executed 
after  that  period,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  wrought  before  that  date. 
Tliere  is  no  cross  on  the  back,  which  shows  its  antiquity  :  on  the  front,  in 
pale,  are  worked  four  compartments  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  ground,  which  is  now  blue,  was  probably  originally  green. 

By  Mr.  A.  W.  Francs,  Dir.  S.  A. — A  piece  of  very  eurious  needle- 
work, representing  Our  Lord  addressing  the  Apostles  in  the  Gftrden  of 
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Gethaemane,  ftnd  tbo  BotrejAl.  It  tanj  have  been  executed  in  Eoglaod  ; 
d«te,  late  in  tlie  (liirteentii  centurj' ;  tlie  field  of  tbe  subjects  U  wrougbt 
witb  gold,  diapered  nitli  eagles  displaced,  and  grj'phons. 

By  Iiord  WiLLOUGUDi  DB  Bboke,  tinougb  Mr.  Eveljn  P.  Sbirlej',  M.P. 
— A  stole,  embroidered  with  heraldic  deooratioua,  of  which  we  are  enabled 
bj  Ur.  Shirley's  kiudaeas  to  give  the  following  description.  ThecscutchconB 
are  worked  in  coloured  silks  and  gold,  on  couipartments  alternately  green 
and  pink.  The  stole  measures  about  10  feet  in  length,  bj  2  inches  in 
breadth  ;  the  middle  is  marked  bj  a  cross  crosslet,  indicating  the  part  of 
the  stole  which  passed  over  tbe  neck,  so  that  a  moietj  of  tbe  band  was 
vorn  pendent  on  each  side.  On  one  side  are  tbe  following  coats  : — 1. 
Ag.  a  chevron  or  between  3  bezants.  2.  Ga.  three  cinqfoiU  pierced  or. 
3.  Party  per  pale  and  fees  indented  or  and  az.  ;  Perot?  4.  Gu,  a  feas 
between  3  binls  or  ;  Beauchamp  t  5.  Ax.  3  bars  or  in  chief  3  bezants. 
6.  Gu.  3  jraterbougeta  or  ;  Rob  ?  7.  At.  2  clierrons  or  ;  Chaworth  1  8. 
Gu.  a  fess  between  3  niulleta  of  eight  points  at.  pierced  or.  9.  At.  a  feu 
fusil;  or.  10.  On.  3  eoTered  cups  or  ;  Argentine?  11.  Paly  of  seven 
at.  and  or  on  a  bend  gtt.  3  thistles  (?)  org.  12.  Gv.  3  fermails  or.  13. 
Gyronny  of  eight  or  and  at.  ;  Bassingboume.  14.  Ou.  3  mullets  or 
piereed  <u,  15.  Vaire  or  and  ae. ;  Beauchamp  ?  16.  Gu.  3  escallops  or ; 
Dacre  ?  17.  Barry  wavy  of  six  or  and  ax. ;  Blount  ?  18.  Ga.  3  fieura 
de  IjB  or.  19.  At.  a  liun  rampant  or  ;  Neyville  ?  On  the  other  moiety 
are  the  following  : — 20.'  Quarterly  or  and  ^u.  a  bend  la.  ;  Fitz  Roger,  or 
Ciavering  {  21.  Paly  of  seven  at,  and  or;  Gumey  ?  22.  Gu.  a  fess 
daacett^  between  7  billets  or,  23.  Az.  a  cross  between  4  cross  crosslets 
or.  24.  Gu,  a  chevron  between  3  fieurs  de  lys  or,  25.  At.  a  cross 
between  4  i>pades?  or.  26.  Gu.  a  chevron  between  3  waterbougeta  or.  27. 
Barry  of  six  or  aud  at,  a  cliief  party  dsncett^  arg.  and  gv,  28.  Gu.  a 
cross  flory  or  ;  Latimer  ?  29.  At.  a  chevron  between  3  mullets  or  pierced 
giu  ;  Chetwynd  ?  30.  Gu.  a  feas  between  3  fleurs  de  lys  or,  31.  At. 
au  eagle  displayed  or.  32,  &u.  3  fermails  or.  '6'i.  At.  a  chevron  between 
3  spades?  or.  34.  Gu.  e.  fess  between  3  escallops  or;  Chamberlain? 
35.  At.  a  fesB  fusily  or.  36.  Gu.  a  chevron  between  3  cross  crosslets  or. 
37>  Ax.  3  ciuqfoils  or  ;  Bavdolf.  38.  Gu.  a  bend  between  6  martlets  or  ; 
Mounteny  ?  With  this  has  been  preserved  at  Compton  Veniey  a  band, 
9  feet  in  length,  3  inches  in  breadth ;  at  each  end  is  an  escutcheon,  or  a 
cross  sa.,  and  one  in  the  centre^or  a  lion  ranipaiitpurpui'd;  the  coat  of 
Lucy  Earl  of  Lincoln;  there  is  also  an  inscription  in  large  capitals, — in  hob\ 
liOKTis  BVGCvaR£  NOBIS  DouiNB.  Each  letter  IB  placed  in  a  separate  quBtro - 
foil  on  a  gold  ground,  and  so  arranged  as  to  read  horizontally,  the  band 
having  been  probably  port  of  a  funeral  pall.  On  the  reverse  is  another  in- 
scription which  commemorates  tbe  lady  by  whose  skilful  hand  the  work  waa 
executed — dou'na  jouahna  de  heveklei  uohaca  he  fecit.  It  is  probable 
tliat  the  escutcbeona  on  these  and  other  vestments  decorated  in  like  manner, 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  considered  as  capricious  decorations  assimi- 
lated to  heraldic  chaiges,  but  not  properly  heraldic  bearings.  The  stole  and 
maniple,  however,  and  also  the  orphreys  of  vestments,  were  occasionally 
ornamented  with  heraldic  coats,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  is  an  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic  in  Beverley  Minster,  supposed  to  poiirtray  one  of  the 
Percy  family.  It  has  been  ^gured  in  Gough's  Sep,  Mou.  vol.  ii.  pi.  csiv., 
and  Gent.  Mag.  1830,  p.  209. 

By  tbe  Rev.  C.  Tickkll. — A  crimson  velvet  copo  embroidered  in  gold  j 
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a  specimen  of  Englisb  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
of  remarkable  beautj  and  skilful  execution.  Tbc  subjects  are  introduced 
in  compartments,  surrounded  by  twining  branches  of  tbe  oak,  tia.,  with 
tabernacle  work,  and  other  rich  ornaments  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
Testinent.  Aniongst  the  subjects  are,  the  AdorslioD  of  the  Magi,  the 
Coronation  of  the  B,  V.  Mary,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  other  saints  ;  also  seraphim  holding  flaming  stars. 

Bj  H.  E.  the  Mahquis  d'Azbolio. — Two  specimens  of  old  Italian  work 
of  singular  interest.  One,  an  example  of  most  delicately  finLshed  pictorial 
tissue,  represents  St.  Yerouica,  holding  the  Vemacle,  or  true  image  of  Our 
Lord's  face  impressed  on  a  linen  cloth.  This  relic,  preserTcd  at  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  is  mentioned,  in  1143,  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
also  by  other  ancient  writers.  A  copy  was  presented  by  Urban  IV.  to  ^« 
Cistercian  Nunnery  at  Montreuil.  Around  is  a  beautiful  bordure  or  frame- 
work of  flowers,  goldfinches,  and  other  birds.  This  skilful  production  of 
the  loom  in  the  fifteenth  century  hod  recently  been  obtained  at  Torquay  ; 
it  may  hare  been  formerly  amongst  decorations  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Torr  Abbey.  The  other  example  of  Italian  Art  exhibited  was  a  piece  of 
needlework,  representing  probably  the  meeting  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter 
at  the  gates  of  Mixpeh  ;  in  the  bai-kground  is  seen  her  sacrifice.  This 
most  ortistio  production  has  been  regarded  as  possibly  from  a  design  by 
Montegna. 

By  the  Rector  of  STONTHuaaT  Colleoe. — A  magnificent  cope  of  cloth 
of  gold,  with  crimson  ornaments,  red  and  white  roses  and  portcuUisses, 
badges  of  Henry  YIl.,  for  whom,  doubtless,  tliis  sumptuous  restment  was 
woven  in  Italy.  The  border  is  formed  with  collars  of  SS.  and  portouUissea 
at  interrals.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  for  pointing  out 
that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  Testments  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Henry  VII.,  printed  by  Astle,  and  in  which  the  king  bequeaths  "coopies  of 
cloth  of  gold  with  our  own  badges  of  red  and  white  roses,  bought  at  our 
own  proper  cost  at  Florence  in  Italie."  This  cope  belonged  to  the  i^ociety 
of  Jesus  at  St.  Omer ;  thence  it  was  taken  to  the  English  College  at 
Liege ;  it  was  brought  to  Stonyhurst  from  that  place  in  1794.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  vestments  were  destined  for  the  chapel  founded  at 
Westminster  in  1502.  —  A  chasuble  of  crimson  velvet  decorated  with 
figures  of  saints,  the  very  perfection  of  pictorial  needlework  ;  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  the  work,  tlie  expressive  finish  also  of  the  heads,  resembling 
the  choicest  illuminations,  pospess  all  the  refinement  and  freedom  of  a 
Flemish  pencil.  There  are  three  rows  of  figures  in  tahemocle  work,  the 
central  row  of  later  date  perhaps  than  the  rest,  probably  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  they  ore  St.  Philip,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  subjects  at  the  sides,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  from  legendary  history  and  seem  to  pertain  to  Canter- 
bury, lu  the  upper  compartment  on  tbe  left  is  St.  Dunstan  seizing  the 
demon  by  the  nose  ;  below  this  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise  ;  be  is 
naked,  excepting  his  mitre,  and  tied  to  a  pillar.  The  body  of  St.  Blaise 
was  one  of  the  relics  at  Cantcrbutj.  Below  is  seen  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Elphcge.  On  the  other  side,  a  bishop  appears  administering  the 
euchai'ist  to  two  ecclesiastics  who  kneel  at  the  side  of  the  altar  ;  an 
attendant  stands  behind  and  holds  a  mitre  ;  under  this  is  a  subject  of 
several  figures,  also  a  shrine  resembling  thatuf  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury; 
on  the  left  stands  a  king  with  bis  courtiers,  on  the  right  a  bishop  preseoia 
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a  bone,  a  relic  of  the  saint,  to  &  kneeling;  jouth  whose  diseuaed  flenh  is 
covered  with  Rpots  ;  under  tliis  subject  &  bisiiop  appears  vested  in  &  cope, 
holding  a  clirismiLlory  ;  beblnd  is  an  attendant  bearing  his  crosier,  and  la 
front  area  man  and  nomati  kneeling,  with  a  dead  infant  placed  on  a  cloth. — 
Two  other  ehflsubles,  one  of  them  of  cloth  of  gold,  date  sixteenth  ccnturj. 

Dj  Mr.  A.  Beres?ohd  Hope.^ — A  magnificent  crimson  velvet  clinsuble, 
wiUi  fine  decorations  in  needlework,  date  about  1S30,  probably  of  Plemiab 
art,  the  subjects  are   the  Crucifiiioa,  St.  John,  St.   Andrew  and  other 

By  Sir  Edward  Blodmt,  Bart. — An  interesting  chasuble  of  English 
work,  date  about  1450,  with  stole,  maniple,  bnrse  and  veil,  of  the  same 
suit.  The  material  is  crimson  velvet  ;  the  vestment  is  embroidered  with 
double-headed  eagles,  seraphim,  and  bells.  According  to  a  note  attached, 
"this  vestment  was  made  use  of  in  the  parish  church  of  Mamble"  (Wor- 
cestershire).— A  chasuble,  stole,  and  maniple,  of  blue  velvet ;  the  vest- 
ment is  embroidered  with  flowers,  spangles,  &c.  On  the  forepart  is  an 
orphrey  of  red  cloth  of  gold.     Date,  about  1450. 

By  Sir  Fters  Mostts,  Bart. — A  chasuble  of  white  satin,  date  about 
1550  ;  and  a  pair  of  dalmatics,  of  superb  crimson  velvet,    of  the  same 

;erii>d.  The  magnificent  vestments,  last  mentioned,  were  purchased  about 
840,  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hostyn,  Bart.,  from  Mr.  Redfem,  of  War- 
wick, who  stated  that  thej  were  brought  From  the  Eseurial,  and  sold  by 
direction  of  Queen  Christina,  with  some  fine  chalices  enriched  with  enamel, 
and  a  large  cross  of  rock  crystal.  The  orphreys  of  the  dalmatics  are  em- 
broidered with  figures  ;  on  one  of  them  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  St. 
Matthew,  holding  an  axe  ;  'St.  James  the  Lesa,  or  St.  Simon,  holding  a 
club  ;  St.  Msry  Magdalene,  and  a  female  saint  holding  tonga  ;  on  the 
other  appear  the  Virgin  ;  St,  Barbara,  with  a  tower  ;  a  saint  in  episcopal 
vestments,  with  a  scourge  (St.  Boniface  ?) ;  a  saint  with  bow  and  arrows 
(St.  Sebastian  ?)  ;  and  two  others,  not  identified. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Canoh  Rock. — A  chasuble  of  crimson  damask,  from 
which  the  centre-piece  had  unfortunately  been  abstracted.  The  figures 
remaining  upon  it  are  very  siugular  specimens  of  sketching  in  needlework  ; 
each  thread  serves,  and  shows  as  an  outline  ;  the  clear  ond  hold  manner 
in  which  the  drawing  of  the  naked  limbs  is  expressed,  is  remarkable.  The 
subject  appears  to  have  been  the  T^ast  Judgment. — Eleven  npecimens  of 
ancient  tissues  and  needlework,  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.— Two  embroidered  coverings  for  the  chalice,  one  of  them  with  a 
figure  of  St,  George. 

By  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt. — An  altar  cloth  of  very  fine  linen, 
7  ft.  4  in.  in  length  by  2  ft.  4^  in.  in  breadth,  omaraeuted  with  embroidery 
in  silk  of  various  colours  and  white  thread.  In  the  centre,  within  a  circle 
of  foliage  and  flowers,  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Joseph  are  represented  adoring  the  infant  Christ,  who  is  seated  on  the 
ground  and  supported  by  an  angel  kneeling  behind  him.  This  composition 
strongly  recalls  the  small  circular  pictures  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  other 
painters  of  the  Tuscan  School  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Near 
each  end  are  five  stnnding  figures  surrounded  by  very  ele<;ant  ornament  of 
the  character  called  by  the  Italians  '•  grottesco,"  i.e.,  branches  ending 
sometimes  in  fruit,  flowers  or  Inuves,  sometimes  in  animals  or  their  beads  ; 
originally  imitated  by  the  Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the 
decorations  of  Roman  sepulchres  or  other  "  grotte,"     In  this  iostonce  the 
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heads  of  animals  appe&r  to  be  intended  foi*  those  of  dolpliina.  Tlie  figures 
kt  one  end  are  a  natnt  holding  a  book  and  a  corered  cup,  this  figure  is 
beardless  with  long  hair  1  St.  John  the  Evangelist  ;  St.  Paul;  St.  Luke, 
and  St,  Margaret ;  at  the  other  a  joung  female  saint  croiviied  and  holding 
a  palm  ;  St.  Mark  ;  St.  Peter  ;  St.  Matthew  ;  St.  Barbara.  The  cIoUi  ia 
eurrouaded  bj  a  border  about  an  inch  wide,  chieSj  composed  of  cornucopias 
and  foliage  ending  in  dolphins'  heads.  Crescents  are  introduced  in  a  cOD- 
epicuouB  manner  in  several  places  ;  and,  oa  the  cloth  was  brought  from 
Sienna,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  donation  from  some  meoiber  of 
the  great  Siennese  family  of  Picc<Jomini,  in  whose  arms  crescents  are  the 
principal  charge, 

Sj  Mr.  Massell. — An  embroidery,  highly  and  verj  artistically  wrought; 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  represents  the  legend  of  St. 
Clara  of  Assisi,  who  repulsed  the  Saracens  by  presenting  at  the  convent 
gates  a  monstrance  containing  the  sacred  host.  This  subject  occurs  like- 
wise amongst  the  paintings  on  the  screen  Iq  TrimminKham  Church, 
Norfolk. 

By  Mr.  Wbbb. — St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  ;  Italian  work,  com- 
panion to  that  exhibited  bylfr.  Maakell. — A  fine  specimen  of  embroidery  on 
cloth  of  gold,  represeuting  a  bishop  enthroned;  an  angel  kneels  at  each  side, 
supporting  the  throne;  the  hishop's  right  haiid  is  upraised  in  benediction,  the 
left  holds  a  crosier.  Ou  his  knee,  under  the  left  arm,  is  a  closed  hook,  on 
which  are  several  objects  resembling  large  bosses  affixed  to  the  binding ; 
they  may  represent  the  loaves  placed  on  a  book,  the  symbol  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Spangles,  imitative  jewels,  tie.,  are  profusely  intermixed  with  the  needle- 
work, probably  Flemish,  date  about  Io20. — Specimens  of  meditBvai  tissues, 
of  various  periods  and  countries,  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  iio. 

By  Mr.  Georqe  Moblakd. — A  gSttdire,  or  pouch  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with,  on  one  side,  the  face  of  a  monstrous  anima]  having 
twisted  horns,  and  an  esoallc^  jessant  from  the  jaws  ;  on  the  other,  a 
satyr's  head  ;  the  mount  or  mouUi-piece  of  the  pouch  is  of  steel,  delicately 
chased  and  damaaoened  ;  a  choice  specimen  of  Italian  work,  about  1530. 
'  See  notices  «f  the  mediseval  pouch  worn  appended  to  the  girdle,  in  De 
Laborde's  Qlossary  v.  AUouyere,  Atumotti^e,  and  Qibeciire ;  also  Mr. 
Syer  Cuming's  treatise  on  Purses,  Journal  Brit,  Arch.  Ass.  1858,  p.  131. 

By  the  Ladt  Nobth. — A  sumptuous  embroidered  hawking  pouch, 
hawking  glove,  and  lure;  date  about  1600.  The  first  is  attached  to  a 
mount,  with  a  hook  on  a  swivel,  of  silver  gilt,  ezquifiitely  decorated  with 
enameled  flowers  and  blackberries  ;  within  are  numerous  little  pockets  for 
the  jesses,  lures  and  tyrets,  the  hood,  creance,  the  hewits,  and  the  sonorous 
hawks'  belle  of  Milan  or  Dordrecht,  irith  other  requisites  formerly  used  in 
falconry.  The  lure  was  originally  furnished  with  tufts  of  feathers,  so  a< 
to  represent  a  pair  of  wings.  The  design,  both  of  the  embroidered  pouch 
and  the  cuff  of  the  glove,  and  also  of  the  enameled  ornament,  consists  of  a 
trail,  or  branching  pattern,  formed  of  the  blackberry  in  flower  end  fruit, 
and  the  mistletoe,  possibly  symbolical  of  the  autumnal  season  in  which 
the  disport  of  hawking  was  most  in  vogue.  These  beautiful  examples  of 
English  taste  and  fashions,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hnvo  been 
preserved  at  Wroiton  Abbey,  Oxfordshire,  as  family  relics.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  had  been  used  by  Dudley  North,  who  succeeded  as 
tbird  Baron  North  in  1600,  and  who  was,  as  Camden  relates,  a  person  full 
of  apirit  and  flame  ;  yet  after  he  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate 
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in  the  galUntricB  of  the  court  of  King  jAmes,  or  r&ther  of  his  son  Prince 
Henrj,  retired  and  liTod  more  hoiionblj  in  the  country  than  be  erer  hnd 
done  before.  Theso  rich  appliances  of  falcoorj  are  in  most  perfect  pre- 
servation ;  thej  are  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  tliat  we  need  ple)i(^  no 
excuie  for  placing  again  before  our  readers  tlie  accompanying  engravings, 
beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Shavr.  A  represents tiou  of  the  leather 
hawking  glore  may  be  seen  in  this  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  A  similar 
pouch  and  lure  appear  in  the  portraiture  of  James  VI.  (king  of  Scots) 
with  his  courtiers  engaged  in  hawking,  to  be  found  in  tlie  "  Jewell  for 
Gentrie,"  1614,  aud  copied  in  Strutt's  Horda,  vol.  iii.  pi.  lix.— -The 
Chancellor's  Purse  for  the  Great  Seal ;  the  official  insignia  of  Francis 
North,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  Bar)  of  Nottingham,  in  1682,  was  appointeil 
by  Charles  II.  lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  created  iu  the  following 
year  Baron  Guildford.  The  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer  was  written  by 
Roger  North,  his  youngest  brother.  Mr.  Po9S  has  given  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  I.  p.  278,  some  account  of  the  Chancellor's  Purse  at  variona  periods  j 
and  various  particulnrs  relating  to  the  same  siihject  have  been  collected  by 
Hr.  Syer  Cuming,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  1858,  p.  343. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Rosbbll,  F.S.A. — An  embroidered  hood  of  a 
cope,  a  remarkably  well  preserved  example  of  French  or  Flemish  work, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century, — A  pair  of  gloves  of  tliin  leather,  embroidered. 
They  were  worn,  according  to  tradition,. by  James  I.,  and  were  in  tlie 
ranseum  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  lubsequently  at  Strawberry  -Hill,  as 
mentioned  in  Walpole's  Deseription,  p.  75,  and  in  his  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429  (Uay,  1769). — A  purse  worked  with  beads,  formerly  belonging  to 
Charles  I. ;  it  had  been  in  possession  of  Gen.  Elphinstone  with  a  number  of 
letters  in  cypher  relating  to  the  king's  attempt  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke. 
It  is  inscribed  thus,— th  qvift  of  a  frieks.     1623. 

By  Mr.  OcTAvms  Moroan,  U.P. — A  curious  specimen  of  worsted-work, 
executed  in  tent  stitch,  and  representing  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius  at 
the  feet  of  Alexander.  Date,  about  1730. — A  kerchief  of  white  lawn 
embroidered  in  silks  with  flowers,  and  edged  with  gold  passament ;  probably 
English  work  of  the  seventeenth  century. — A  collar  of  Flemish  point  lace, 
as  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  James  I. — Two  purses,  one  of  them 
of  tissue  of  gold  with  representations  of  Venus,  Endymion,  iic,  the  other  of 
green  silk,  woven  in  like  manner  as  a  stocking,  and  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver. — A  letter  book,  covered  with  white  satin  and  embroidered  witb  silk 
and  spangles,  about  1775,  by  the  late  Lady  Morgan,  of  Tredegar. 

By  Mr.  JoHH  GonoR  Nichols,  F.S.A. — A  piece  of  Swiss  embroidery 
upon  crimson  silk,  probably  part  of  the  valance  of  a  bed  or  of  a  dais  ; 
length,  6  ft.  Sin.,  depth,  10(  in.     In  the  centre  are  two  eseuloheons: — 

1.  Zilly  ;  Ag.  two  human-faced  moons  addorsed  or;  crest,  on  a  coronated 
helmet  a  wing  charged  as  the  arms  ;    accompanied  by  the  initials  I.  Z. 

2.  Zollicofer  ;  Or,  a  quarter  or  canton  sinister  ax ;  crest,  on  a  coronated 
helmet  the  bust  of  a  man,  clothed  or,  crined  ax.,  with  the  initials  A.  Z.  or 
R.  Z.  The  arms  of  the  Swiss  families  of  these  names  are  thus  given  by 
Spener,  pars  gen.  pp.  181,  271  ;  and  their  crests  in  Wap.  vol.  i.  pp. 
201,  202.  Below  are  in  larger  characters  the  initials  E.  S.  with  the  date 
1599.  The  other  subjects  seem  partly  allegorical,  or  possibly  from  fables 
and  imprest,  or  capricious  devices.  These  are, — part  of  a  bed,  an  angel 
driving  a  demon,  a  female  with  a  candle  (?)  coming  to  two  persons  in  bed, 
hunting  the  hare  and  deer,  ku  angel  visiting  an  old  man  and  woman  seated 
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in  chairs,  a  gnrdener,  a  cow  wailing  for  milking,  a  peilUr,  two  ureases  of 
deer  suspended,  and  a  forester  bringing  a  third.— A  piece  of  needlework  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  20  in.  wide  and  14  in.  high.  The  subject  appears 
to  he  the  meeting  of  a  cavalier  and  his  aEGsnced  bride,  to  whom  lie  has 
brought  two  silver  Tossels,  placed  on  tlio  ground  before  tliem.  She  ie 
attended  bj  two  ladies,  and  two  horses  with  side-saddles  stand  near  them  ; 
with  the  gallant  are  two  gentlemen,  wearing  swords,  like  himself,  and 
carrying  walking-sticks  ;  one  is  dressed  in  fur,  represented  bj  wool.  A 
horse  which  stood  before  them  (being  worked  separate  from  the  surface) 
has  been  lost  ;  in  the  foreground  are  two  miniature  grooms  holding  the 
horses  ;  in  the  background  apparently  a  church.  The  sun  is  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  margin,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  surrounded  with 
flowers,  fruit,  insects,  birds  and  beasts,  all  very  elaborately  worked.  In 
front  are  these  arms  : — Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  conies  sa.,  Co' 
Bingsby,  ittipaling,  gu.  three  pallets,  arg. — Two  pieces,  the  first  measur- 
ing  1 5  in.  wide  by  9  is.  high,  representing  a  city,  with  towers  and  spires  ; 
the  windows  are  inlaid  with  talc  ;  a  gate  in  front,  and  embankments 
worked  in  wool.  On  either  side  is  introduced  a  fruit-tree  and  a  large  bird 
perched  on  it. — The  other  piece,  of  the  same  width  by  6  in.  high,  repre- 
sents a  fountain,  with  fish  in  its  basin,  placed  between  rock-work  studded 
with  pieces  of  cut-glass.  At  the  sides  are  a  lion  and  a  spotted  panther, 
and  abore  them  flowers  of  woollen  work. — The  covers  of  a  hook,  12}  in. 
by  7iin.  ;  one  of  them  is  in  highly-raised  work,  displaying  Spring  and 
Summer,  represented  by  two  ladies  ;  their  necklaces  are  formed  of  amall 
peorla.  The  other  is  in  flat  work  ;  Autumn  and  Winter — the  forrner  as  a 
gardener,  the  latter  an  old  man  at  a  fire. — ^A  piece  of  the  same  age,  but 
less  highly  finished  ;  14}  in.  wide  and  9  in.  high.  The  subject  is  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife. — A  gentleman  and  lady,  being  two  figures  cut  out  of 
a  larger  piece  of  work  ;  height,  in  their  present  state,  4  in. — Also  a  white 
silk  apron,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  ;  and  another  worked  in 
white  and  silrer.  * 

By  Mr.  S.  Rah. — Oval  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  an  admirable  production  of 
the  needle,  in  delicately  shaded  silks,  wiUi  the  high  finish  and  ezpressioa 
of  a  painting,  Two  other  miniatures  of  the  same  type  were  exhibited,  one 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Curson,  jun.,  the  other  by  Mr.  GrsTes.  Dimensions, 
5^  inches  by  3}. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  CtmzoK,  jun. — A  marriage  casket,  with  folding 
doors,  drawers,  &<:.,  the  whole  covered  with  elaborate  needle-work  in  relief, 
of  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  representing  a  king  and  queen,  gallants  with 
ladies,  Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  the  fire  senses,  animals,  birdn,  die. — Small  oval  portrait 
of  Charles  L,  in  a  black  dross,  with  the  blue  riband,  of  the  same  type  of 
portraiture  as  those  exliibiied  by  Mr.  Ram  and  Mr.  Graves,  and  worked  in 

like  manner  in  floss  silk Life-sise    portrait    of    Lady   Anne    Luttrell, 

daughter  of  Simon,  Earl  Carhampton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  of 
Catton  Hall,  county  Derby.  She  morried,  in  1771,  Henry  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  brother  of  Qeorge  111.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  passed.  She  died  in  1803.  This  effective  spe- 
cimen of  needlework  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Miss  Linwood. 

By  Mr.  Graves. — Oval  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  three  quarters  to  right, 
delicately  finished  needlework  of  the  period  ;  the  king  is  represented  in  a 
black  satin  dross,  with  the  blue  rlbaud.    Dimensions  3}  ins.  by  2g  ins. 
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By  Ur.  Charles  Makkino. — A  piece  of  eaibroidery  on  satin,  date, 
BeventMiitli  century  ;   the  fi»e  Heneee,  worked  in  floss  silk  and  clieiiille. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Catt.— Portrait  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  in 
armour ;  the  face  is  curiously  worked  up  in  relief,  probably  over  moulded 
wax  or  some  composition,  the  hair  ii  represented  by  floss  ailk  ;  French 
needlework  of  the  period. — Portrait!  of  Edw»rd  VI,  and  Queen  Elinabeth  i 
nlso  th«  New  Testament  and  Book  of  Paalms,  1631,  in  a  binding  orua- 
mented  with  needlework,  stated  to  hare  been  worked  by  the  ladiee  of 

Nicholas  Ferrar's  family,  at  Little  Gidding,  Hunts  ;  date  about  1650. 

Speoimens  of  needlework  in  relief,  temp.  Charles  I.,  representing  the 
courtship  of  a  loving  couple  in  elaborate  costume  ;  a  leopard,  stag  and  other 
animals,  also  flowers,  insects,  &c. — Nell  Gwynne's  Mirror  ;  tlie  frame  is 
curiously  decorated  with  work  in  high  relief,  formed  with  moulded  was, 
heads,  silk  embroidery,  &e. 

By  Mr.  DoDn. — A  small  circular  portrait  of  the  President  de  Thoa ; 
needlework  in  silk  ;  he  is  represented  wearing  a  forred  gown,  a  small  ruff, 
and  a  hat.     It  is  signed — Q.  Generelli. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  W.  Boixs. — A  piece  of  needle-work,  date  about  1625, 
representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris. — A  toilet-glass  of  the  same  period, 
with  folding  shutters  decorated  with  embroidery  in  relief. — A  portrait  of 
Camden  the  antiquary,  cut  with  scissors  in  paper.  He  i>  represented  in 
his  tabard,  as  Clareocieuz,  king  at  arms ;  heraldic  with  other  ornaments 
are  introduced  in  the  surrounding  spaces. 

By  Mr.  Hehdersoic,  F.S.A. — Tunisian  tissues  and  embroideries  brought 
to  England  in  1752  by  the  grandmother  of  the  present  possessor  ;  she 
was  born  at  Tunis,  and  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr,  Hudson,  Consul 
there  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  aud  a  sister  of  Sir  Charles 
0.  Hudson,  of  Waniip  Hall.  Amongst  the  rich  specimens  of  tissues  was 
a  kerchief,  probably  worked  at  Constantinople,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Hudaon  by  the  ladies  of  the  harem  of  the  Bey  of  Tuoia. — A  letter  case  of 
crimson  relvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  dated  1752. — Also 
sereral  specimens  of  embroideries  and  beautiful  tissues,  one  of  which  is 
decorated  with  flowers  formed  of  convex  spangles,  and  beetles'  wing-cases  of 
brilliant  green  colour.  This  was  the  wrapper  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Bey  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte. — A  figure  of  a  Tunisian  lady,  showing 
in  the  most  minute  detail  the  dresses,  bangles,  jewels,  die,  and  displaying 
specimens  of  seTerol  spleodid  works  of  the  loom  and  the  needle.  The  nails 
of  the  feet  and  hands  are  stained  with  lieimfth,  and  all  the  fashions  of  the 
COUnti^  are  perfectly  reproduced  in  miniature.— A  purse  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue,  with  royal  devices,  suppmed  to  hare  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
a  pair  of  ruffles  of  flne  point  lace,  and  some  other  specimens 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Fa»8Hawb. — A  lady's  court  dress,  a  rich  specimen  of 
fashions  and  of  rich  siik  tissues,  date  about  ]  750. 

By  Mrs.  Diodt  Wtatt. — A  christening  wrapper  of  white  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold  ;  used  for  the  lost  four  generations  in  the  NichoUs 
family,  in  Glamorganshire.      A  fine  specimen  of  English  brocade. 

By  Mrs.  Martinbau. — Embroideries  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  or 
George  I.,  probably  English  work ;  aprons  of  white  silk,  worked  with  gold 
and  coloured  silks  ;  two  superb  stomachers,  dote  about  1700  ;  an  old 
English  darning  on  net ;  o  finely  embroidered  flounce,  probably  Norwich 
work,  about  the  same  date  ;  and  an  elaborate  sampler. 
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The  T&lu&ble  resulti  of  the  process  of  Photoiincographj,  for  whicli  the 
archieologUt  is  greatly  indobted  to  tlie  director  of  the  Ordnance  Surrej, 
Sir  Henry  James,  hare  repeatedly  heen  noticed,  and  especially  in  Mr. 
Burtt'a  Memoir  on  the  reproduction  of  Domesday  Book,  in  this  volume,  p, 
126.  Considerable  improTemenla  hare  been  effected  since  the  publication 
of  the  part  relating  to  Comvrall,  which  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
our  Society  at  the  April  meeting.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  not  less 
than  350  copies  of  that  first  portion  ha*e  already  been  sold.  Authentic 
fac-similes  of  the  survey  relating  to  each  county  must  be  generally  int«> 
resting,  and  especially  to  the  topographer  and  the  antiquary ;  it  cannot, 
we  apprehend,  be  expected  that  GoveiTiment  should  proceed  with  the  pubU- 
catioD  of  so  voluminous  a  work  without  some  practical  assurance  that  it  is 
deured  by  the  public.  Some  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  we  are  informed, 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  portion  relating  to  their  county,  have  proposed  to 
guarantee  the  purchase  of  Gfty  copies,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  10*.  a  copy. 
A  similar  guarantee  is  likewise  proposed  in  Sussex  ;  the  example  will 
doubtless  be  speedily  followed  in  other  counties,  particularly  in  localities 
where  active  Archsological  Societies  are  in  operation.  We  have  also  been 
informed  that  a  member  of  the  Institute,  distinguished  for  hie  investigations 
of  family  histoiy,  the  descent  of  property,  and  of  the  antiquities  more 
especially  of  Warwickshire,  has  with  prompt  liberality  tendered  the  required 
guarantee  to  ensure  the  publication  of  the  Record  for  that  county.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  very  shortly  there  may  no  longer  be  any  question  in  regard 
to  completing  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  Survey.  We  are  assured  that 
any  persons  or  any  local  Society,  desirous  of  securing  fac-similes  of  a  county, 
may  forthwith  commuuicate  with  Sir  H.  James,  at  Southampton.  The 
publication,  il  is  understood,  will  proceed  in  the  order  in  which  guaranteos 
are  received. 

A  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Arcbitecture  and  Antiquities  of  Worcester- 
shire and  its  Borders  is  in  preparation,  to  be  published  in  quarto  parts,  of 
which  the  first  will  forthwith  be  issued.  Each  will  consist  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  pages  of  anastatic  Illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  by 
Mr.  J,  Severn  Walker,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
of  Worcester,  by  whom  subscribers'  names  are  received.  Price  of  each 
part  (to  subscribers),  5t.  These  architectural  sketches,  eccleaiastical, 
secular,  and  domestic,  will  doubtless  bring  under  observation  remarkable 
examples,  hitherto  unnoticed  ;  and  they  will  form  a  welcome  guide  to  the 
members  of  our  Society  who  propose  to  participate  in  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Institute,  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  year  at  Worcester. 

It  has  been  determined  to  bring  together,  on  occasion  of  the  International 
Bzhibition  of  1862,  a  special  collection  of  works  of  Medieval  Art,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  with  the 
view  of  displaying  the  finest  specimens  in  this  country.  The  following 
objects  may  be  specified  : — Decorative  works'  in  metal  ;  gold  and  silver 
plate  ;  bronxes  ;  arms  and  armour  :  jewelry;  enamels  ;  earthenware  and 
porcelain;  sculptures  in  ivory;  miniatures;  furniture,  &ii.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kobinson,  the  Superintendent  of  tlie  Art  Collections,  is  charged  with  the 
direction  of  this  project. 

We  may  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  History  of 
Exeter,  the  latest  result  of  the  laborious  reMftrches  of  our  late  venerable 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver.  This  desirable  ittpplement  to  his  Annals  of 
the  See  of  Exeter  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Longman. 
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SEPTEUBER,   1861. 


ON  THE  FOUITOATION  AND  EAELT  PABTI  OF  PETERBORODGH.' 
Bv  Tn  aXV.  WILUAU  BTDBBS,  Vkar  of  KtTCMMk. 

Pbrhaf3  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  tiie  archsB- 
ologist  is  to  aid  the  critical  study  of  history,  hy  clearing' 
away  the  false  and  forged  from  the  true  and  genuine 
remains  of  past  ages,  and  by  eliminating  the  false  and  mis- 
leading expressions  that  are  found  in  records  whose  facts 
and  principles  are  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  our  early  history  has  been  retarded  by  the 
pseudo-Ingulf;  how  many  learned  disquisitioos  are  utterly 
valueless,  and  how  many  standard  works  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  because  their  arguments  or  statements  rest 
on  the  contents  of  that  unlucky  book." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  our  early 
ecclesiastical  history  is  mystified,  partly  by  the  real,  partly 
by  the  suspected  existence  of  such  fabrications.  The  extra- 
ordinary clearness  and  brightness,  and  the  indisputable 
genuineness  of  Bede's  narrative,  throw  into  deep  gloom  the 
twilight  glimpses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ; — if  we 
turn  from  them  to  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  the  monastic 
histories,  the  mixture  of  fable  throws  a  general  incredibility 
into  what  very  possibly  is  true  in  the  main ;  and  if  we  go 
to  cliarters  we  know  that  every  step  of  our  investigation 
must  be  tried  by  diplomatic  tests,  before  we  can  safely 
tread. 

The  history  of  the  Fen  Monasteries,  Peterborough  and 
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Crojland  most  especially,  disappoints  our  hopes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  apparent  abundance  of  materials  has  raised 
them.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  Besides  Ingulf  we  have 
the  goodly  volume  of  Chronicles  edited  by  Sparke,  the 
Peterborough  History  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton  for 
the  Camden  Society,  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  invaluable  chartularies,  we  can  refer  for 
supplementary  aids  to  the  Chronicles  of  Kamsey  and  Ely. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  when  we  find  the  fullest  Peter- 
borough History  copying  its  most  interesting  portions 
straight  from  Ingulf,'  and  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the 
Chronicle  owing  its  local  importance  to  misused  and  fabri- 
cated charters, — in  fact,  only  a  few  ghmpses  of  truth  in  a 
whole  library  of  inventions.  Not  that  I  would  be  equally 
severe  on  all  fabricators ;  a  forged  charter  may  be  true  in 
every  point  but  its  form :  it  may,  e.  g.,  be  a  record  of  a 
donation,  drawn  up  long  after  the  donation  itself  was  made, 
the  donation  having  been  made  in  days  when  records  were 
not  deemed  necessary,  the  record  being  framed  to  satisfy  a 
necessity  younger  than  the  donation  it  records.'  Or  it  may 
have  been  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lost  original, 
and  so  contain,  among  words  and  forms  Umt  did  not  exist  in 
that  original,  no  statement  that  is  not  true,  these  forms 
being  got  rid  of :  and  in  general  I  should  require,  for  the 
unhesitating  cashiering  of  a  charter,  proof  of  two  points, — ■ 
1st,  of  the  existence  of  an  interest  or  probable  interest  in  a 
fraud :  2nd,  a  diplomatic  anachronism.^  I  mention  this, 
though  the  principle  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  my 
readers,  because  in  Uie  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  spurious,  doubtful,  and  genuine. charters,  and  I 
wish  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  of  my  notion 
as  to  their  respective  values. 

The  country  of  the  Gyrvii  seems  to  have  been,  when  we 
first  read  of  it,  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  between  Hercia 


HS.  of  Jobn  of  )  At  we  ma;  bo  pretty  mre  Uut  no 

Pelerboioagh,  CbuuUua  A.  6, 1  fiod  that  umuooewful  forger;  of  >  chirter  ironld 

in  th«  origEnal  there  wh  from  S6S  to  890  bs  proBarred — the  occomnoa  in  «  chu- 

a  blank  left,  wbicb  vu  filled  up  in  the  tor  of  %  clum  to  Iimdi  or  rights  b;  a 

Iflth  or  17th  oentury  witli  eztraota  from  particotar  hooie  or  penon,  not  known 

Ingulf.  from  other  aouroee  evsr  to  havs  bad  laoh 

^  B.  g.,  charten  of  foundation,  which  lands  or  righta,  is  priml  fncia  STidence  of 

{genuine)  on  extremely  lars — OTsn  to  tlis  gcnuinsnemofacharter,  not  as  it  is 

late  times.  sometimes  takeo,  of  the  rsTorse. 
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and  East  AngHa.'  It  extended  south  and  north  from 
the  river  Granta  to  the  sea  ;  east  and  ^vest  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire.* It  was  in  point  of  feet  the  fen  country,  and  the 
Gyrrii  were  the  dwellers  in  the  many  wooded  islands  that 
I'ose  above  the  level  of  the  marshes.  The  northern  Gyrvii 
must  have  held  south  Lincolnshire,  and  parts  of  north 
Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonshire :  the  south  Gyrvii, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  S.  Etheldreda,  the 
widow  of  their  prince  Tonberhtj  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
must  have  occupied  South  Cambridgeshire.^  Each  division 
contained  600  hides,  according  to  the  "  Numerus  Hyda- 
rum."  *  The  Isle  of  Ely,  which  contained  the  same  number 
of  hides,  was,  according  to  Bede,'  a  province  of  East 
AnglifL  The  political  affinities  of  the  tribe  were,  like  the 
physical  affinities  of  theii'  country,  rather  with  East  Anglia 
than  with  Mercia :  ^  possibly  their  independence  lasted 
longer  than  that  of  the  other  tribes  that  contributed  to  the 


'  Oyrrii  Tocuitar  hii  qui  juxta  palu- 
dam  Tel  intra,  paludam  habiUnt.  Nun 
Oft,  Aaghee,  LaUne  profoodA  poloa  dici- 
tur.    H.  Cud.  p.  2. 

'  Faliz.  T.  B.  QnthUc.  p,  280. 

>  Bode  IT.  IS. 


•  Qala  TiS. 

•  Beda  IV.  19. 

•  ThU  ma;  ba  aeaa  in  the  fbUoiring 
descent  of  the  iLiugdoiu  of  East  Anglui 
and  of  that  of  llarcia  :— 


Add*,  635—651. 


I 


SazWb, 
u  ErooDberht, 


.£tlielbere,  654— G55.    jEt^elwold, 
I  055—061. 


.£thelburh, 
Abbeas  of 
k.  Kent.  Brie. 

2ai  Abbe» 
ofBlj. 


Feada,    Wnlfherc,  Cjoe- 

d.  see.      656-676.  enitba, 

m.  Bimen'  nua  kt 

gild.  BuTch 


Ealdwulf,     Alfwold, 
663-713.     713-7*9.' 

Eadburb, 


Etbeldreda, 

to.  1.  Tunberht, 

P.  of  Gyrwaa. 

2.   Ecgfntb,  k.  of 

Northumber. 

land  :  d.  679, 

23  June. 

iBl  Abb.  of  Ely. 

Panda. 


Cjnebuth,  Herewald,  Mercbelm.  Wilburb,  J 
m.  Bolb-  S.ofFead[i,  m.Fntbo-   I 

fritb  of     m.  Com-  irald, 

Hortb. :       pnera.  k.  Surrej.  ( 


I ' — I 1  I 1 — ' 1 

Cenrad,        &  W«r-  Beorht-     Mildred,  Uilburii,   Mildgyth. 
701-709.  bnrfa,    wsld.     SndAbb.      3.  at 

Abbeai  at  Hinitw.  Wonlock. 

Cheater. 
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late  fotTDatioQ  of  the  3fercian  kingdom.  We  can  indeed 
only  guess  at  this  from  the  Uttle  we  know  of  their  history, 
but  tbe  guess  gains  some  probability  from  a  glance  at  their 
early  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Botolph,  the  founder  of 
Boston,  is  spoken  of  in  close  connection  with  Anna,  king  of 
the  East  Angles.^  S.  Etheldreda  was  a  daughter  of  Anna  : 
Ely,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  placed  by  Bede  in  East  Anglia. 
Felix  dedicates  his  life  of  S.  Guthlac  to  Ethelwald,  or  Elf- 
wald,  king  of  East  Anglia  ;"  and  Ethelbald,  the  royal  exile  of 
Mercia,  takes  reftige  in  the  marshes  of  Crojlaad  from  the 
pursuit  of  Cenred  and  Ceoh^d,  choosing  this  retreat,  not  only 
as  inaccessible,  but  because  it  was  outside  of  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Mercia.  Florence  of  Worcester  says  that 
Cambridgeshire  was  a  part  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom^ — 
a  statement  which  ia  copied  by  William  of  Mabuesbury,*  and 
may  very  probably  have  been  copied  by  Florence  from  an 
earlier  record. 

To  the  fact  that  the  Gyrrii  were  so  far  East  Aogliau  we 
may  attribute  their  being  Christianised  much  earUer  than 
their  Mercian  neighbours ;  for  Thomas,  the  second  native 
Englishman  who  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  was  a  native  of 
this  province.'  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  S.  Felix  of 
Dunwich,  in  647,  five  or  six  years  before  the  conversion  of 
the  Middle  Angles  began  under  Feada. 

Mercia^  late  in  its  formation  as  a  kingdom,  sprang  at  once 
into  a  great  state  under  Penda :  late  in  its  adoption  of 
Christianity,  it  seems  from  the  period  of  its  conversion  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  at  once  among  the  Christian 
powers.  The  Chronicle  places  the  conversion  in  655,  and  a 
very  few  years  saw  it  the  best  governed  and  best  oi^anised 
province  ofthe  Church.  In  less  than  thirty  years  it  was 
divided  into  five  dioceses,  amougst  which  the  place  of  the 
Fen  country  is  more  clearly  definable.  The  bishopric  of 
Lindsey  occupied  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  reaching  to  the 
Witham :  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  point  of  Nottingham- 
shire to  the  Cam  would  probably  represent  the  western 
border  of  the  Gyrvii :  the  border  of  Cambridgeshire  was 

'  Cbr.  Sftz.  6St.  ibi  spEaoopm  cujui  ledu  nl  aipvA  Hely. 

■  Vita  8.  OnUilBc  HS.  Cotton.  Naro.  F.  W.  I.  278.    Uuk  (1m  bekriag  of  tbit 

E.  I.      Hib.  Acta.  S3.  Ord.  Baned.  lU.  on    Ihe  utiquitr    of   Ouabridu      CC 

ae«.  Sinberfat'i  Soboola,  Bode  IlL  IB. 

)  Beget  Oiisntaliuin  Aoglorum  domi-  *  Halms.  O.  B.  I,  106. 

nabkntur  in  pago  Onatobi^eiiai;  et  eat  '  Bed«  III.  20. 
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the  boundary  of  the  dioceses  of  Elmham  and  Duntvich. 
The  Fen  country  thua  falls  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
great  Lichfield  diocese,  which  for  a  few  years  after  680  had 
its  own  bishop  at  Leicester,  hut  was  not  finally  separated 
from  the  mother  see  until  737.  From  the  time  of  the  con- 
version of  Mercia  the  northern  fens  were  certainly  Mercian : 
liede's  pkcing  Ely  in  East  Anglia  is  conclusive  for  that 
portion.'  It  is  Bishop  Hedda  of  Lichfield  who  ordains 
S.  Guthlac  at  Croyland."  The  connection  between  Ely  and 
Bast  Anglia  lasted  long,"  The  abbots  before  the  Conquest 
were  blessed  by  the  bishops  of  Ebnham,  although  the  isle 
and  the  county  of  Cambridge  were  both  in  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  of  Dorchester  and  Lincoln.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  claims  of  exemption  made  by  the  monastery  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  :  they  would  not  receive  benediction 
from  Dorchester — they  must  have  it,  and  sought  it,  from  tho 
nearest  bishop,  who  could  not  turn  it  into  a  right  of  juris- 
diction.* 

That  the  Fen  country  presented  charms  enough  to  the 
monastic  minds  of  later  ages  is  pl^n,  from  the  praises 
lavished  upon  it  by  the  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Oonquest." 


*  HibiUon  BnppoHB  thii  to  ba  the 
WMtStuum  Bp.  Heddft  of  DorahMtcr,  079 
—70S,  but  thii  In  alnUMt  impoMlble. 
TiU  8.  Oath.  p.  2T0. 

*  Lib.  SUaoB. ;  Aug.  S.  L  608. 

*  Whan  the  diocese  of  Ely  ma  created, 
the  Biahop  of  Lincoln  reeeivad  the  town 
of  Speldwick,  or  Spalding,  u  ootnpenau- 
tion  for  hie  righta  over  the  iale  and  county 
of  Cambridge.  Aiig.  Sac  I.  016  :  Malmab. 
G.  P.  Lib.  IV.  p.  1812. 

*  Eat  autem  ^ui  ilia  de  qoaloquimur 
latlwima,  et  tuu  decor*,  mnltii  fluviia 
deourremtibua  inintB,  multia  lacubua 
ma^nii  et  parri*  depiota,  mulUe  etiam 
ailTW  at  lluuUl  florida ;  intra  quam  aunt 
eccleai*  Helimiio,  abbatia  Bamaaiauaii, 
■bbaiia  Ghaterio,  abbatia  Thoraeia,  abba- 
tia  Cmlande,  aed  juxta  earn  aunt  abbatia 
Bun;anaia,  Abbatia  Spaldinge,  ecdaaia 
S.  iVoQia  anper  Uiain  flaTium  Hunten- 
donite,  ecdeeia  B.  Egidii  luper  Qrentam 
flu*iuin  CantabrigiK,  acele^  S.  TYinitatii 
in  Tedfordia.    H.  Huot  p.  747. 

Hell  atagnanUnm  inaulanun  '"»"'"« 
ab  anguillarnm  oopia  ita  dicta; — deniqoe 
illoniin  at  omnea  peniamQicorum  piacium 
genaru  tauta  eat  copia,  ut  >it  adveiiiB 
roinculo,  indigeni*  pro  illonim  admira- 
tibne  ludibrio,    'See  minor  aqoaUcaruu 


voluomm  Tilitaa,  ut  pro  nno  a«ae  do 
utroqne  dbo  quiaqne  bominaa  et  «o  am- 
pliui  noD  aolum  famem  pellaut  led  et 
■atistatem  espleant.  llalmib.  Q.  F.  IV. 
p.  1611. 

Baroh  varo  in  ragiona  Qvrvlonun  Mt 
fundatuB,  quia  ibi  indpit  eadem  palu*  in 
orientali  parte  qun  per  tnilliaria  aeza- 
giata  Tol  ampliua  durat  Eat  autem 
eadem  puJu*  bomioibua  permaiime  ne- 
oaiaaria,  quia  tbi  accipiuntur  ligoa  et  iti- 
pulaadign«metf<BOumadpabiilajumen- 
tomm  et  coopertorium  ad  domoe  coopa- 
riandae,  eta  etc.,  eatqua  ex  Omni  parte 
fonnoaui,  etc    H.  Cuid.  p.  2. 

Thomeia— FaraditE  Bimolacrmn  quod 
am<anitate  jam  ccaloa  Ipeoi  imaginetur,  in 
ipaia  paludibua  arborum  farax  qun  enodi 
prooeritate  luctantur  ad  dden,  lequoi^a 
plaoibes  herbarum  TiridanUbua  comia 
oculoi  adrocot ;  currentibna  per  campum 
nnlluB  offsuaioDi  datnr  locua.  Nulla  Ibi 
Tal  eiigna  t«rrte  portio  lacat ;  hie  in  pomi- 
feraa  arborea  terra  aa  nibigit;  bic  pro- 
tezitur  agar  linei*  qura  Tel  per  tertam 
repunt  val  par  bajuloa  paloa  in  celaum 
Bur^nt    Ualmib.  O.  P.  IV.  1613. 

Ex  inundaliooe  vel  ex  aupBrflaitione 
amnium  atana  squa  in«qut]i  terra  i>ro- 
(undam  paludam  effidt,  ilaqne  inhabita- 
Utem  ratHdit  prteter  quedam  low  altiora 
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Thd^  laud  it  especially  for  its  wide  extent,  beautiful 
prospectB,  streams  and  lakes,  woods  and  islands :  its 
abundant  fisheries,  plenty  of  wood,  hay  for  cattle,  straw  for 
thatching,  Ac,  the  quantity  of  game  and  waterfowl ;  it  is 
altogether  beautiful,  says  Hugo  CandiduB.  The  eels  are  so 
plentiful  in  Ely,  that  the  unrestrained  astonishment  of 
visitors  prorokes  the  phlegmatic  natives  to  laughter.  Water- 
fowl are  so  cheap  that  fire  men  may  dine  luxuriously  for  a 
penny.  Thomey  is  a  reduced  copy  of  paradise ;  its  straight, 
smooth,  kaotless  trees  reach  the  stars  ;  its  level  plains  are 
Uke  the  sea  in  extent  and  verdure.  All  the  laud  is  covered 
with  cultivation ;  here  are  apple-trees,  there  vineyards, 
managed  (the  historian  carefully  tells  us)  in  both  methods 
of  vine  culture,  both  oq  the  ground  and  on  trellised  poles. 
Ramsey  also  ia  praised  in  hai'dly  less  enthusiastic  language.* 
But  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  such  advantages  as  these 
that  this  district  was  originally  chosen  aa  the  garden  of 
English  monasdcism ;  rather  these  very  beauties  were  to 
be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  effects  of  monastic  occu- 
pancy. The  earlier  writers  describe  things  much  less 
pleasantly.  Croyland  was  a  place  full  of  horrors — a  cloudy, 
remote,  and  desolate  wilderness ;  desolate  with  unknown 
monsters  and  diverse  shapes  of  terrors — devils  in  the  forms 
of  wild  beasts,  boars,  wolves,  horses,  cows,  crows,  and 
Britons."  Bede  had  nothing  better  to  say  of  Ely  than  that 
it  abounded  in  eels.'  But  in  truth  the  country  was  well 
suited  to  the  then  stage  of  English  monastic  life.  It  was 
convenient  both  for  the  missionary  and  for  the  anachoretic 
Ufa.  It  was  secluded,  and  yet  near  to  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation :  it  was  politically  possessed  of  a  sort  of  quasi  inde- 
pendence that  afforded  security  to  the  missionaries  sent 
from  Christian  Gyrvia  into  balf-convei-ted  Mercia.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  English  church  history  shows  us 
that  these  were  great  points.  Medeshamstede  might  be  to 
the  Middle  Angles  what  Glastonbury  was  to  Wessex  and 

qiUD  erado  qnod  «d  hoo  DomUiiu   Uk      Oile.  p.  S9T. 

eitulit,  ut  bibitacula  fierent  wrvorum  For  the  othar  sida  of  Uie  picture,  t. 


Dei,  qui  ibi  b>bit«re  elegisnnt.    H.  Cuid.  Felix.  VU*  S.  QutbUc,  p.  2S0,  and  pu- 

p.2.  aim. 

Bamae; — EatautemlocuBdiTsraoarbo-  ■  Abbaliun  Bamaaiin  insola  pulober- 

ram  genera  Bltuotua,IuqQodamaiDu«uo  rima   inba  eaadem  paludea.    H.  Hunt. 

(«ciiDdHoeapItiagratamliabenapUi]iUen],  p.  T4T. 

daiua  granunnni  TsUera  palto  pacomm  '  Vita  8.  Onlli.  p.  2SS. 

detondando   vaaitum,  to.     Hiit.  Kama.  *  Bede  IV.  19. 
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the  British  country,  and  here  a  Mercian  Cuthbert  might  find 
his  Fame  and  Lindisiame  close  together, 

Medeshamstede,  founded  on  the  edge  of  the  Marsh,  was 
then  principally  a  missionary  station,  though  with  great 
facilities  for  retreat.  Croyland,  founded  nearly  a  century 
later,  waa  a  purely  anachoretic  one.  The  two  lives  were  indeed 
the  complements  of  one  another  :^  the  divorce  between  the 
two,  in  the  case  of  Croyland,  marks  a  period  of  change  con- 
sequent on  the  completion  of  the  conversion  of  the  country. 
Thinking  of  the  earlier  anchorites,  we  might  for  a  moment 
look  on  the  change  with  allowance  and  sympathy  :  knowing, 
as  we  do,  from  S.  Boniface  and  Bede,  the  real  history  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  age,  we  view  it  only  as  a  sign  of  declen- 
sion—decline into  a  condition  in  which  hospitality  and 
manual  industry  seem  to  have  been  the  only  redeeming 
virtues  of  an  epoch  of  worldliness  and  self-indulgence. 

Both  the  anachoretic  and  the  missionary  spirit  were 
strong  in  the  family  of  Penda ;  the  former  chiefly  among 
the  women,  the  latter  among  the  men  of  the  house  :  nearly 
all  hia  children  and  grandchildren  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity ;  not  a  few  among  them  were  canonised  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  they  blessed.  The  Peterborough 
historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Medeshamstede  to  the 
true  missionary  Feada  ;  and  its  increase  and  enrichment  to 
"Wulfhere  and  jEthelred,  prompted  by  their  sisters  Cyne- 
switha  and  Cyneburga,  abbess  of  Burgh  Castle.  The  account 
given  in  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
unfortunately  so  irreconcileable  with  historical  dates  as  to 
be  quite  devoid  of  authority.  Bede,  omitting  all  mention  of 
the  royal  family,  ascribes  the  foundation  to  Saxulf,  the  first 
abbot : '  still  I  think  we  must  not  begrudge  the  princes 
their  share  in  the  act,  though  we  may  not  believe  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  given  by  the  chronicler  of  the  ceremony 
of  consecration,  or  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
though  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  endowment  lands  belong  rather  to  the  age  of  Edgar 
than  that  of  Wulfhere, — still,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
Mercian  princes  and  the  uniformity  of  the  tradition,  we  may 
conclude  that  Saxulf  was  not  without  their  aid  in  his  good 
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work.  The  portion  of  the  Chronicle  which  professes  to  give 
the  history  of  this  event  is  of  as  late  date  as  1122  ;  we  have 
an  earlier  account,  certainly  not  later  than  the  age  of  Ethel- 
wold  (963),  but  which  professes  to  be  the  relation  of  Hedda, 
the  last  abbot  before  the  destruction  by  the  Danes  in  870, 
and  which  we  may  suppose  was  preserved  as  one  of  the 
documents  concealed  in  the  wall  by  him  before  the  sacking, 
-  and  discovered  on  the  restoration  under  Edgar.  This  is  set 
down  by  Sparke  as  a  forgery  ;  but,  forgery  or  not,  it  is  an 
earlier  history  of  the  traditional  foundation  than  Is  elsewhere 
extant.  It  is  found  in  the  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  LX.,  in  Hugo 
Candidus,  and  elsewhere.'  If  it  is  a  forgery  it  is  one  of  <£e 
ago  of  Edgar.  According  to  this,  Peada,  having  been  bap- 
tized by  Finan,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Ealhfrid,  began  the  evangelizing  of  Kiddle  Angha,  with  the 
aid  of  the  four  missionaries  and  of  Saxulf,  a  thane  of  great 
riches  and  reputation,  who  founded  Medeshamstede,  and 
dedicated  it  to  S.  Peter  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  Mercian 
church.  The  foundation  was  favoured  by  Oswy,  Wulfhere, 
and  .^thelred  :  daughter  monasteries  sprang  up  around  it ; 
Saxulf,  like  the  wise  Simon  the  Maccabee,  strengthened  his 
stakes  and  lengthened  his  cords.  In  this  account,  as  in 
Bede,  Saxulf  is  the  principal  figure  :  according  to  this  rela- 
tion the  date  of  foundation  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Deus- 
dedit,  655—664. 

We  may  then  accept  the  date  of  the  Chronicle,  655.  In 
657  Peada  died,  and,  after  a  short  occupation  by  Oswy, 
Wulfhere  succeeded  :  to  him  the  endowment  of  the  abbey 
by  charter  is  attributed.  A  priori,  we  feel  inclined  to 
reject  charters  of  foundation  :  this  charter  of  Wulfhere  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  a  forgery.  There  are  two 
editions  of  it,  besides  the  abstract  given  in  the  Chronicle. 
The  more  ancient  of  these,  which  agrees  in  most  points 
with  the  abstract,  is  found  in  the  Chartulary  MS.  Soc.  Ant. 
LX.  The  later  edition  is  printed  by  Kemble  from  several 
MSS.'  Both  are  spurious :  the  more  modern  fabrication  is  of 
later  date  than  the  Conquest,  probably  later  than  1122  :  it 
contains  a  grant, — I.,  of  lands  about  Peterborough  ;  IL,  of 
divers  lands  in  other  counties.     Of  this  second  class  of 
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possessions  the  genuine  original  grants  have  come  down  to 
us  :  they  are  all  later  than  Wulfhere's  time,  and  some  of 
them  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  As  to 
the  first  class,  the  boundaries  of  the  Peterborough  lands 
are  the  same  in  the  three  authorities,  but  they  are  appa- 
rently taken  from  the  charter  of  restoration  by  Edgar,' 
which  charter,  though  marked  spurious  by  Kemble,  does  not 
bear  any  decisive  marks  of  forgery.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  forgery  of  Wiifhere's  charter  was  of  the 
same  date.  Appended  to  this  last  is  a  confirmation  by 
Pope  YitaUan,  which  has  no  pretension  to  genuineness. 
The  record  of  the  dedication  must  also  be  rejected,  as  con- 
taining many  improbabilities,  and  resting  on  no  authority. 

In  675,  Saxulf  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield,'  and  the 
same  year  Wulfhere  died,  and  ifithelred  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  names  Outhbald  as 
Sazulfs  successor  in  the  abbacy,'  whether  rightly  or  not 
admits  of  question.  Certainly  one  Cuthbald  governed  tho 
monastery  at  Oundle,  when  Wilfrid  died  there  in  709,*  and 
the  connection  of  Oundle  with  Medeshamstede  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
places,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  later  times  we  find  Oundle 
dependent  on  Peterborough.  Of  the  acts  of  Cuthbald  we 
have  no  record  ;  of  those  of  jEthelred  and  Saxulf  during  bis 
supposed  pontificate  we  have  a  good  deaL  It  seems  not 
improbable,  considering  the  active  part  that  Saxulf  took  in 
the  management  of  the  abbey,  after  he  was  made  bishop, 
and  even  during  the  short  period  in  which  it  was  cut 
off  from  his  ordinary  jurisdiction  by  the  episcopate  of  Cuth- 
win  at  Leicester,  tJfiat  he  may  have  retained  the  abbacy  in 
his  own  bauds,  as  Wilfrid  tried  to  do  at  Hexham  and 
Ripon,  Aldhelm  at  Malmesbury,  and  S.  Ecgwin  at  Evesham. 
Very  possibly  the  name  of  Cuthbald  is  a  hap-hazard 
introduction  into  the  list,  founded  on  Bede's  mention  of 
him. 

1  For  example,  FiscMton  (t«mp.   R.  evsr  mad«  or  aitppoied  (from  tniaiised 

Edw.   Conf.    QD.  SOS).      Eetering  (T.  oliuten)  to  haTi  been  tnnrla  to  Peter- 

Etdiri,  CD.  413).  boroagb  down  to  ft  Uts  epocb. 

BtmIdd,  Hrepingu,    Cedenio  (temp.  '  Ssxulfi    foundAtJon    of    Thornqr, 

Bthelredi  Uaro.).  ADcarig,  extreme];  dubious.    H.  Cuidi- 

Peykirk :    temp.    Edmund    Atheliog  diu,  p.  6,  kc 

<C.D.  726),  fto.  »  Chr.  S.  6B7. 

The  gnuit  u  indeed  m  dnwn  up  u  to  <  Bede,  T.  19. 
includeallbenebotloiura&IaiidBuppoeed, 

TOL.   XTIII.  T  P 
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In  the  first  place  we  have  a  charter,'  the  genuineness  of 
which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  Kemble  has  not 
printed  it  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  being  stated  in  the 
form  of  record,  not  of  a  direct  donation.  In  this  (Monasti- 
con  I.  345)  .^thelred,  the  glorious  King  of  Mercia,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Hedeshamstede,  gave  to  the  brethren 
he  found  there  thirty  manentes  at  Leugtricdun,  and  con- 
firmed the  gift  by  placing  on  the  Gospels'  Book  a  sod  taken 
from  the  place.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  Bishop  Saiulf ; 
Berhthun  and  Wecca,  monks ;  Osthrytha,  the  queen  ;  Here- 
frith  and  Eadferth,  ealdormen.  This  is  from  the  MS.  LX. 
Soc.  Ant.  From  the  same  source  we  have  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  affiliation  of  a  monastery  at  Bredun.' 
Friduric,  the  ealdorman,  was  the  most  religious  of  all  the 
princes  of  .fithelred.  The  name  is  strange  to  us,  save  from 
this  place ;  but  one  Friodored  was  an  ealdorman  of  Mercia 
in  704,  and  is,  probably,  the  person  meant."  He  was  a 
man  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and,  desiring  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith  and  the  gifts  of  the  sacraments, 
founded  a  church  at  Bredon,  for  which  he  desired  the  monks 
of  Medeshamstede  to  find  an  abbot  They  appointed  Hedda, 
who  was,  however,  directed  to  consider  himself  still  a  monk 
of  Medeshamstede.  He  did  his  work  bo  well  that  Friduric 
afterwards  gave  him,  in  addition  to  Bredon,  twenty-siz  ma- 
nentes in  Hrepinges,  and,  riches  increasing,  enabled  him  to 
buy  of  King  .^thelred  fifteen  manentes  at  Cedenan&c,  for 
a  variety  of  presents  to  the  value  of  500  shillings ;  they  are 
thus  enumerated :  the  furniture  of  twelve  beds,  pillows  of 
feathers  adorned  with  embroidery,  linen  sheets  and  British 
coverlets,  a  mau-servaut  and  maid,  a  golden  fibula  with  four 
golden  bosses  (massiunad<s)  of  fine  work,  and  two  horses, 
with  two  "  cannis,"  whatever  they  were.  The  bargain  was 
ratified  at  Tonitun,*  in  the  king's  chamber,  by  joining  of 
hands,  and  by  placing  a  sod  from  Cedenan&c  on  the  Gospels' 
Book,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Saxulf. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  Bredon  is  this  ?  The 
best  known  place  of  the  name  is  Breodun,  or  Briudun,  in 

>  us.  Soo.  Ant  LX.  f.  3S.  Moo.  Aug.  Ao.  T0(.— Frtttiurio,  Ibid,  eh.  SB  and  S8, 
I-  SIG.  Ao.   749.    HU    reliu    are   at    Bredon 

*  H3.  Soc  Ant.LX.,r.l9b.,10.    Thia      Bugli  Uod.  p.  3. 

documsnt  wUl  bo  found  appondad  to  tbia  '  Possiblj  Tonitun,  the  capilal  of  th« 

toemoir.  rouieti,  or  Homtan,  >.  e.,  Nortbampton. 

•  Frio<loM<1,    Eamble,    CD.   Ch.   E8. 
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the  Hwiccaa,  from  which  Archbishop  Tatwin  came,'  and 
wliich  was  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  cathedral  monas- 
tery of  Worcester  ;  but  this  seems  too  remote  to  be  a  colony 
from  Medeshamstede, — nor  is  our  Bredon,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  ever  spelled  Breodun  or  Briudun.  Tanner  supposes 
it  to  be  Bradden,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Kemble,  in  his 
Index,  favours  the  guess.  I  am  inclined  rather  to  Bredon,  in 
Leicestershire,  by  the  occurrence  of  Hrepinges  as  a  neigh- 
bouring estate,  probably  in  the  Hundred  of  Repington. 
Cedenanic  may  be  found  possibly  in  Charnwood  Forest ; 
certainly  it  cannot  be  Cadney,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  supposed 
by  the  translators  of  the  Chronicle. 

I  may  mention,  apropos  of  Bredon,  that  there  are  two  char- 
ters— or,  rather,  two  forms  of  the  same  charter, — executed  by 
Berhtulf,  King  of  Mercia,  in  848,  granting  certain  immuni- 
ties to  the  House  and  to  Eanmund  the  Abbot.'  One  of 
these,  the  spurioua  form,  occurs  in  the  Worcester  Chartu- 
laries,  the  authentic  one  in  the  Peterborough  Chartulary  ;  the 
same  question  arises  about  both.  The  probability  is  that 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  Worcestershire  Bredon,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peterborough  collectors  at  the  resto- 
ration, the  spurious  charter  being  fabricated  to  supply  its 
place.  But  I  cannot  speEik  with  any  confidence  on  the 
question. 

The  Peterborough  chroniclei-s,  feeling,  perhaps,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fabrication  of  Vitalian's  privilege,  attempted 
their  highest  flight  in  forgery  in  the  pretended  bull  of 
Pope  Agatho.'  This  exists  in  two  forms  :  a  mild  abstract 
in  the  Chronicle,  a  lengthy  Latin  effusion  in  the  Chartularies. 
By  it  the  Abbot  of  Medeshamstede  is  constituted  legate  of 
Rome  all  over  England,  the  monastery  is  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  it  is  made  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  equal  in  pardons, 
&c.,  to  Rome  herself.  On  the  reception  of  it  the  king  is 
represented  as  ordering  it  to  be  read  at  the  synod  of  Heath- 
field,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  confirm  the  grants  of 
Wulfhere.     It  is  a  most  shameless  foi'gery. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cuthbald  was  the 
successor  of  Saxulf ;  if  he  was,  he  probably  was  identical 
with  Wilfrid's  friend.     No  more  is  known  of  him.     His 
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successor  is  stated  to  hare  been  Egbald.  He  ia  iiiTolved  in 
thicker  darkness  than  Cuthbald,  for  his  name  only  occurs  in 
a  grant  b;  Ceadnala,  confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Kent,  and 
by  ^thelred  and  Saxulf,  of  land  at  Hogh,  in  Heburheage  in 
Kent,  made  to  Abbot  Egbald,  and  confirmed  at  Medesham- 
stede.'  This  grant  (which  contains  an  anachronism  sufficient 
to  InvaUdate  it,  were  it  not  that  it  has  certainly  suffered 
in  transcription,  and  is  not  now  in  its  original  form,  viz., 
making  Saxulf,  who  died  in  691,  contemporary  with  Wihtred, 
"who  began  to  reign  in  694)  is  of  course  no  proof  that  either 
Egb^d  or  Hogh  ever  belonged  to  Medeshamstede. 

Saxulf  died  in  691  or  692,  in  possession  of  both  the  sees, 
Lichfield  and  Leicester ;'  at  Lichfield  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hedda,  probably  the  same  as  the  Abbot  of  Bredon ;  at 
Leicester  by  S.  Wilfred,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Northumbria, 
who  found  a  wise  friend  and  supporter  in  ^thelred.  He 
was  not  without  other  friends  in  Mercia  :  S.  Etheldreda  had 
been  his  favourite  pupil ;'  Beorhtwald,  the  son  of  Wulfhere, 
had  been  his  beue&ctor  in  the  utmost  need.*  The  few  years 
he  spent  at  Leicester  were  probably  the  most  quiet  of  his 
life.  To  this  period  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  at  Oundle,  where  he  died.  He  was  restored 
to  his  beloved  Hexham  in  705,  after  several  years'  litigation, 
and  Medeshamstede,  with  the  rest  of  the  diocese  of  Leicester, 
was  restored  to  Lichfield  until  737. 

From  this  point  the  fasti  of  Medeshamstede  are  blank  for 
many  years.  The  Chartulary  tries  to  fill  up  the  space  with 
a  privilege  of  Pope  Constantino  granted  to  two  monasteries 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  at  Bermondsey  and  Woking  in  Surrey, 
under  the  government  of  an  Abbot  Hedda,'  Hugo  Candidua 
was  acquainted  with  this  document,  as  with  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  part  of  the  Chartulary,*  and  tries  to  account  for 
the  connexion  by  supposing  that  cells,  or  affiliated  abbeys  to 
Medeshamstede,  had  been  founded  at  Thorney,  Brioklesworth, 
Bermondsey,  Woking,  and  Hreping,  as  well  as  at  Bredon. 
Later  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to  identify  Bermondsey 
with  Wermington,  and  Woking  with  Wicken ;'  but  the  privi- 
lege of  Constantino  places  both  in  Wessex  ;  of  their  identity 

'  EdA  p.  71. 

'  MS.  Soo,  Ant-LX.  fo.  EO,b,    Printed 
at  the  close  of  thii  roBtnoir. 
>  Kugh  C  p.  S. 
'  Mou.  Angl.  I.  315. 
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there  is  no  doubt.  This  document,  whether  genuine  or  not, 
is  very  curious  ;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenti- 
city, as  we  have  so  few  monuments  of  the  same  age  to  com- 
pare it  with,'  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  could  be  the 
object  of  such  a  forgery.  No  monastery  is  from  other 
.  sources  known  to  have  existed  at  Bermondsey  before  the 
conquest,  and  the  existence  of  one  at  Woking  is  only  proved 
by  another  document  in  the  same  collection.' 

The  privilege  is  to  the  following  effect  Constantino,  after 
saluting  Abbat  Hedda,  and  stating  the  duty  of  encouraging  the 
persevering  profesijion  of  monacMsm  by  immunities,  grants  to 
these  two  houses  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  tem- 
porals. They  are  to  -elect  their  own  clergy  and  their  own 
abbots,  who  are  to  be  ordained  and  blessed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  after  careful  examination  ;  he  is,  also,  to  have  a 
right  of  examining  into  moral  abuses,  but  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  is  to  be  managed  without 
any  interference  from  any  one.  In  a  word,  the  bishop  is  to 
have  the  right  of  inquiring  into  matters  canonical,  the  abbot 
is  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty. It  is '  difficult  to  see  how  this  and  the  companion 
charter  ever  got  to  Medesbamstede.  Perhaps  the  common 
dedication  to  S.  Peter  was  the  link  of  connexion  ;  possibly 
Bermondsey  was  a  colony  of  Medesbamstede ;  possibly  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Hedda,  so  prominent  in  all  these 
documents,  may  have  caused  it  to  be  brought  to  Medesbam- 
stede, when  the  name  of  S.  Peter  at  Bermondsey  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  burgh  of  S.  Peter  was  residuary  legatee 
to  all  the  effects  of  defunct  houses  of  that  dedication.  The 
other  grant  I  refer  to  is  printed  by  Kemble,  C.  D.  168  ;  it  is 
a  grant  of  immunity  by  Offa  to  Pusa,  abbot  of  Woking ;  its 
date  is  between  786  and  796.  It  contains  no  reference  to 
Medeshamstede.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  invention  of 
the  chroniclers  to  make  Pusa  the  fourth  abbot  here ;' 
we  shall  see  that  at  this  time  the  seat  was  otherwise 
aUed. 

Bothwin  appears  to  have  been  abbot  from  758  to  789. 
He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  local  historians,  but  his 


'  CC  Bulla  of  CoDBtsDtiDOloEvMhaiu,  '  Mon.  Angl.  I.   380.    Kemble,  CD. 

Wilkios,  CoDo.  I.  74,  Mid  Uod.  AdbL  JI.      1G8. 
14.    Spelman  I.  212,  '  Clirou.  S.  777.    H-  Ciindidua,  p.  IS, 
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character  an4  place  are  clearly  marked  by  a  charter  in  the 
Textu3  Roffensia— Kemble,  CD.  113.  In  it  Offaconfirmaa 
grant  made  to  Eardulf,  Biahop  of  Rochester,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Medyshaemstede,  under  the  presidency  of  Abbot 
Bothwin  ;  Bothwin  himself  subscribes  as  witness  to  this  and 
very  many  charters  of  Offa.  We  lose  s^ht  of  him  at  the 
synod  of  Cealchythe,  in  789.  He  was  a  correspondent  of 
LuUua,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  wrote  the  82nd  Epistle 
among  those  of  Boniface.'  He  must  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
founded with  Bothwin,  Abbot  of  Ripon,  who  died  in  786  ;' 
for  although  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  abbeys  of  S.  Peter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  were  under  the  same  abbot.  Mabillon  does  indeed 
make  Cuthbald  Abbot  of  Ripon,  but  wrongly,^  for  Tatberht 
succeeded  Wilfred  there.*  The  only  fact  that  seems  to 
favour  the  notion  is  that  Hugo  Candidus,  in  his  list  of  relics, 
enumerates  among  those  of  Peterborough  the  remains  of 
Wilfrid,  Botwin,  Sigfrid,  and  Tadberht,  all  abbots  of 
Ripon. 

If  Botwin  died  or  resigned  in  the  synod  of  Cealchythe  in 
789,  his  successor  was  immediately  appointed.  This  was 
Eeonna,  who  signs  Mercian  charters  down  to  805.  One  act 
of  his  abbacy  survives.  He  granted  to  Cuthbert,  the  ealdor- 
man,  ten  manentes  at  Swineshead  for  1000  shillings  and  one 
night's  feorm  fiUtum  every  year  for  two  generations.^  This 
is  between  789  and  796. 

In  803  Abbot  Beonna  attended  the  great  council  of 
Clofesho,  with  the  other  abbots  of  the  diocese,  under  We- 
renberbt,  Bishop  of  Leicester."  He  signs  the  act  passed 
against  secular  interference  with  monasteries,  second  among 
the  abbots  of  Werenberht.  Soon  after  this  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  charters,  nor  do  we  find  a  successor  for 
some  years.  Possibly  this  Beonna  is  the  same  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  823,  and  died  in  830.  The 
relics  of  Abbot  Beonna,  according  to  Hugo  Candidus,  lie  at 
Bredon.' 

Abbot  Ceolred  is  also  an  histoi-ical  person ;  he  executed  a 


'  Epp.  Booif.  Ed.  Sen*,  p.  118.  *  Chron.  S.  777.    Ma  Soc  Ant.  LX. 

>  Chron.  8.  78S.  to.  36.     Remblfl,  CD.  105. 

3  H&bUloD,  Acto  SS.  Bened.  III.  p.  087.  *  K«iiibU,  CD.  1024. 

'  H.  Cuid.  p.  36.    Hod.  Angl.  II.  131.  J  H.  Cud.  p.  SG. 
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grant  of  land  at  Sempingham  in  852  to  Wulfred.'  This 
is  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  signed  by  Ceolred  abbud, 
Aldberht  propositus  (or  prior),  Alche.ird,  Eanred,  Wilheard, 
Cenferth,  Cyneweald,  Eadwald,  priests  ;  Humberht  and  Ecg- 
berht^  deacons  ;  and  two  others,  who  may  have  been  simple 
monks. 

The  last  name  on  our  list  is  that  of  Abbot  Hedda.  We 
must  not  suppose  that,  because  he  is  mentioned  by  Ingulf, 
he  is  necessarily  a  myth  ;  we  may  conclude  from  the  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Chronicle  at  963,  that  he  was,  traditionally, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Medeshamstede.  In  his  name  is  drawn 
up  the  relation  of  the  founding  of  the  abbey  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  and  he  hid  in  the  walls  the  title-deeds  of  Me- 
deshamstede, which  were  said  to  be  discorered  in  963,  but 
many  of  which  were  fabricated  after  the  restoration. 

I  hare  reviewed  most  of  these  supposed  recovered  deeds  ; 
some  of  them,  as  the  Swineshead  and  Sempingham  charters, 
are  real  Medeshamstede  relics  ;  others,  like  the  Woking  and 
Bredon  charters,  are  genuine  documents,  but  with  only  a 
conjectural  connexion  with  this  house,  and  may  hare  been 
picked  up  by  some  ignorant  or  designing  collector  anxious 
for  the  glory  of  Peterborough. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  make  any  sweeping  assertion 
about  these  last ;  we  know  that  the  title  to  an  estate  of 
b<Jcland  was  sometimes  conveyed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
deeds  (libri,  or  libelli)  without  a  formal  record  of  the 
transfer.  Bsrmondsey  and  Woking  may,  at  some  unknown 
point  of  time,  have  belonged  to  Medeshamstede,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  about  it;  and  a  mere  presumption  on  such 
grounds,  such  as  that  of  making  Pusa  Abbot  of  Medesham- 
stede, is  quite  inadmissible. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  Fen  monas- 
teries by  the  Danes,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  fasti 
of  Croyland. 

Guthlac,  an  Iceling,  of  the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  retired  to 
the  marshes  of  Croyland  about  700,  and  lived  there  as  a 
hermit  until  716.''  He  bad  been  a  pupil  of  Abbess  Elfthrytha, 
at  Kepandune,  and  was  a  friend  of  Etheibald,   King  of 


■  Chnm.  S.  S52.    Eembls,  CD.  267.         irbicli  Aof   not  contain  tlis  fliul  para- 
>  Tits  S.  Qutfalac,  Hab.  Actu  SS.  Ord.      Knph  on  the  founilktioD  of  CroTlaad 
Bened.  III.,  *ad  US.  Cotton.  N«ro  E.  S,      Abbey. 
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Mercia,  when  in  exUe.  He  -was  ordained  by  Hedda  of 
Lichfield,  between  705  and  716,  in  which  year  he  died. 
Hia  sister,  Pega,  lived  at  Peykirk.  Ecgbui^a,  an  abbess, 
daughter  of  Aldwulf,  of  East  Anglia,  sent  him  his  coffin. 
So  much  we  know  from  his  biographer  Felix.  From  Or- 
dericus  we  know  that  Ethelbald  gratefiilly  founded  an  abbey 
ou  the  site  of  Guthlac's  hermitage,  and  made  Kenulf,  a 
monk  of  Eyesham,  the  first  abbot.'  To  him,  according  to 
the  pseudo-Iogulf,  an  abbot  named  Patrick  succeeded."  Sin- 
gularly enough,  there  la  a  document  extant  in  which  an 
Abbot  Patrick  occurs  :  it  is  printed  in  Wilkins'  Concilia  ;*  it 
is  a  letter  from  Pope  Paul  to  Egberht,  Archbishop  of  York, 
remonstrating  with  him  for  having  taken  away  three  monas- 
teries, Donamuth,*  Coxwold,  and  Stanengrave,  from  Abbot 
Porthred,  and  giving  them  to  his  brother,  Patrick  Moll. 
Porthred  was  a  Mercian  abbot,  and  a  friend  of  Alcuin  ;*  he 
signs  the  acts  of  Clofesho  next  afler  Beonna :  possibly 
Croyland  may  have  been  his  abbey,  and  Patrick  (if,  indeed, 
the  name  is  not  merely  the  Latin  for  ealdorman)  may  have 
been  an  interloper.  Of  Siward,  his  successor,  and  Theodore, 
the  last  abbot,  we  know  nothing,  except  from  Ingulf.  The 
names  may  be  traditional  —  they  look  like  fabrications. 
The  whole  history  is,  in  fact,  so  much  adulterated^  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  direct  testimony  of  Ordericus  and  W. 
Malmesbury,  we  should  doubt  the  existence  of  an  abbey  at 
Croyland  altogether.  Alfrida,  the  betrothed  of  Ethelberht 
and  daughter  of  Offa,  found  a  henuitage  there,  and  so,  ac- 
cording to  Malmesbury,  did  S.  Keot. 

In  870  the  Danes,  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba,  devastated 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia ;  then  fell  Ely,  Medeshamstede,  and 
Croyland.  I  should  gladly  believe  the  interesting  account 
given  in  Ingulf  to  be  more  than  a  romance ;'  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  DO  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstances  so 


>  Orderic.  Tit  IT.  IT.  Waromoatli.     Thu  rftcord  kIioits    tbat 

>  Id  ths  US.  Vmd.  B.  XL,  whicli  odd-  thera  mi  a  houw  of  this  nune. 
tains  the  Uvea  of  Uie  Abbots  of  Cro;-  ■  Alouiu.  Ep.  ISO.    Ed.  Froban. 

lud  down  to  1427,  then  Li  no  nam*  be-  *  CC,  CrouUn,  founded  by  8.  Da^id. 

tween   KanoK  and  TlmrkTtel,   no   de-  Oir.  Cambr.  Ang.  5.  II.  032. 

sti-uctUm  b;  the  Danes,  ana  no  chanoel'  '  According  to  lognlf,  the  desolation  of 

lonhip.  the  monattenea  was  oompleted  by  Bcor- 

■  Wilk.  Cono.  L  Hi.  red,  king  of  Hertda,  who  cotiGecatad  all 

*  DonamuHi :  v.  Sim.  Don ;  H.  Hunt.  the  oionsatia  lands  In  hl>  domimoua  b«- 

and  Cbr.  3.  at  724,  where  Donemath  is  longing    to    Hsdedtamstede,    Pejkirk, 

said  to  be  a  mistake  for  Thone  mnlh^-  Croyland,  and  Bardney. 
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detailed,  either  by  Orderic  or  Malmesbury,  or  by  the  indus- 
trious later  compilers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fatal.  Malmesbury 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  by  the  intercession  of  S. 
Guthlac  and  S.  Neot,  Croyland  had  never  suffered  grief 
or  loss. 

The  companion  houses  lay  desolate,  according  to  the  his- 
torians, for  100  years,  at  the  termination  of  which  time 
Croyland  was  restored  by  Thurkytel.  This  man,  whom 
Ingulf  has  exalted  into  a  saint  and  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  is  known  only  to  historical  students  as  a  turbulent 
priest,  a  kinsman  of  the  Archbishop  Oskytel,  of  York,  and  of 
tlie  Danish  royal  family  of  East  Anglia  (for  it  is  obvious  that 
his  connexion  with  the  house  of  CCTdic  is  a  fable).  At  one 
time  he  waa  Abbot  of  Bedford,  then  turned  out  of  Bedford, 
and  buying  a  canonry  at  S.  Paul's.  In  another  chronicle  he 
appears  as  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  but  this  is  possibly  a  mistake 
for  Croyland,  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  proprietor  and 
benefactor. 

Perhaps  owing  to  his  example  S.  Ethelwold  restored 
Ely,  Thomey,  and  Medeshamstede,  and  Archbishop  Oswald 
founded  Ramsey. 

I  hare  now  brought  the  subject  and  period  I  have  under- 
taken to  a  close.  The  details  are  mea^e — very  little,  I 
fear,  in  exchange  for  the  abundant  information  which  we 
are  forced  to  decline  from  the  pseudo-Ingulf  and  his  copyist ; 
but  much  more  satisfactory,  as  I  believe  every  step  to  be 
carefully  tested,  and  nothing  admitted  that  is  not  witnessed 
to  by  most  probable  evidence.  If  we  have  built  up  but 
little,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  having  cleared  the 
ground  of  much  very  bad  building  material. 


Extracts  frou  the  Black  Book  of  Peterborouob. 

The  following  document!  are  taken  from  the  Register  in  tbo  Libreir;  of 
tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  (MSS.  No.  60),  entitled—"  Iste  Liber 
rocatur  Niger  Liber,  Angliee,  the  Blak  Bowke,"  It  is  the  more 
nncient  of  tiro  Peterborough  Registers  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Earl  of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  of  which  full  Indexes  hare  been  published  in 
the  new  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  toI,  i.  pp.  372 — 375.  It  has 
appeared  desirable  to  print  the  documents  here  giTen,  to  which  referenco 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  Memoir,  being  the  only  portions  of  the 
contents  of  the  older  part  of  the  Black  Book  irhich  hare  not  already  been 
printed,  either  in  the  Monasticon,  in  Kemble's  Codez  Diplomaticus,  or  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicon  Petroburgense,  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 

TOt.   XTIII.  "    ' 
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Stapleton  for  the  Camden  Society.  The  first  por^on  of  the  Niger  Libor 
(fo.  1—20  b)  will  be  found  in  that  volume,  commencing  at  p.  167. 
Carta  ^dilredi  Regis  Merciw  de  Bredun,  Niger  Libor,  fo.  39  b. 
In  nomine  DoroiDi  Jesu  ChristI  noatri  salvatoria ;  Fridurlcua  religio- 
Bissimus  principum  ^dilredi  Regis  Ucrcie  gcntis,  crescente  ac  multiplieanto 
per  flpA^A  iiisulie  Brittannin  numero  Christianorum,  familin  S.  Petri 
pnnoipis  Apostdoroin  Christi  in  monuterio  Uedeshamatede  commoranti 
terram  cut  Tocabnlum  est  Bredun  ix.  manicntium  (*tc)  cum  omnibus  ad  earn 
pertinenlibus  juris,'  presentibus  atque  consentientibua  renerando  Sazulfo 
ejuadcm  gentis  epiBCopo  et  prnfato  Rege'  ^dilredo,  perpetnali  largitate  pro 
rcmedio  anime  lue  fidelissima  deTOtJone  dcdit,  quatinus  monasterium 
et  Deo  desenientium  moiiachonim  oratorium  in  eadem  prnfata  terra 
fundare  deberent,  necnou  etiam  et  propter  reddenda  baptiamatis  gratia  et 
ratioua  erangelice  doctriuffi  populo  sibi  credito,  aliquem  probabilis  Tite  et 
boni  testimonii  presbjterum  oonatituerent :  cumque  de  hoc  aliquamdiu 
inter  fratrea  prsanominati  monaaterii  qunstio  haberi  risa  est,  ndentes  so 
ncquaquam  poase  declinare  petitionem  Christiani  prinoipia,  uoam  ex  aemet- 
ipsia  nomine  Hedda,  presbilerum  mirabili  s^ientia  in  omni  Tirtutnm 
gcnere  praditum,  Bumma  libramine  elegerunt,  eumque  in  loco  priefato 
Abbatem  conatituenint,  ea  tamen  condicione  interpouta  ut  ae  unum  de 
eorum  fratemitatis  membria  ease  noTerit.  Banc  qnoque  praasentem  car- 
tulam  propriis  deacriptam  manibus  atque  subscription ib us  roboratam  firmo- 
tamque  coram  multis  testlbua,  quorum  infra  nomina  inserta  npperiuntur,  ob 
testimonium  et  confirmationem  hujud  donationis,  dedernnt.' 

Item  quoque  isdem  religiosus  princeps  Friduricus,  cam  cognofisset 
Tcnerabilem  Abbatem  Heddam  in  omnibua  populo  sibi  commiuo  pabulum 
dirinffi  prsedicaticnia  aumma  diligentia  distribuentem,  in  tantum  gratus 
existere  dignatus  eat,  ut  bonum  factum  bene  faciendo  in  melius  augere 
conaretur,  ita  ut  eidem  abbati  pnedicto  Hedda  xxii.  manienttum  terram  qoie 
vulgo  Toeitatur  Hrepingas  pro  amore  riUe  atemn  perpetualiter  dare  dig- 
natuB  oat.  Cujus  etiam  donationis  ita  testimonium  finnaTit,  ut  regem  Mercie 
gontie  ^dilredum  una  cum  Saiulfo  episcopo*  ejusdem  gentia  invitarerat,  ut 
Buaa  manibus  illius  jungentea  cespitiunculamquecommuniterpra^dicts  terrto 
aacrosancto  erangeliorum  codico  simul  omnea  coram  muUitudine  populi 
iuposuerunt,  prapriia  quoque  suis  manibus  bane  teatimonii  uedulam  sub- 
scribendo  firmarerunt,     Hi  aunt  testes  hujus  donationis. 

Post  htec  rero  lionorabilis  Abbaa  Hedda,  atque  pater  monasteni  Bredun, 
aliam  zv.  manientes  habentem  terrnni  cui  nomen  est  Cedenan  ic  hujua- 
modi  rationo  oplinuit  a  rege  ^dilredo,  ut  ei  quingentos  solidoa,  id  eat,  xii. 
lectoruru  stramenta,  utpote  culclta  plumacia,  ornate  capitalia,  aimul  cum 
sindonibus  et  lenis,  queinadmodum  in  Brittannia  habere  mos  eat,  nccnon 
serrum  cum  ancilla,  fibulam  auream  cum  iiii.  ez  anro  maasiuoculia  arte 
aurificia  compositis,  et  duoa  caballoa  cum  cannis  duabns,  pro  prsfata  terra 
pretium  dedit.  Hia  ita  peractia  Rex  ipse  ^dilredua  in  cubicuio  pro* 
prii  vici  qui   nominatur  Tomtun'  auis    manibus  prnfatta  teirs  acceptam 

'  Written  inns,  pOMibly  for  jarihtu  ;  '  Hegi,  M3. 

tlie  ward  miglit,  hoiroTer,  bo  read  rin'i,  *  The  namea  tre  not  givan  la  tbs  MS. 

but  thii  nppean  iucODxiitcnt  nitJi  tha  *  Gpucapum,  US. 

cooteit,  BiQce  manmta,  in  thess  docu-  '  Tbii   niuna  may  poaaiblf  ba    read 

msata  invariabl;  writtan  maninlct,  sig-      ToDitum ;  the  plaoa  ha)  not  been  utis- 
nifv  inhabitant*,  coionL  rKtoiilr  identified. 
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glebnnoulam,  ■ne  aimul  rog'mtB  necnon  etiam  et  venerandi  Saiulfi  epis- 
c<^i  manibiu  coDJuncliB,  propter  roborandi  confirmationeni  teatimonii, 
coram  multig  t«stibus  uDCto  volumine  erangeliorum  Buperimpoauit,  ut  nullus 
in  perpetuo  huic  donationi  contra  ire  ausu  temerorio  prEBBumeret,  qui  sibi 
donum  dirine  retributioois  ad  futurutu  optaret. 

Bulla  Const&ntini  Pap»  [a.  d.  708—715],  Ibid.  fo.  50  b. 
ConstantiDus  epiBCopua,  bottiu  serroruin  Dei,  Hedda  religioso  Abbati  et 
presbjrtero  monasteriorum  duorum  in  nomine  Baati  Petri  ApoHtol!  fundo- 
torum,  utronim  poaitornm  in  provincia  Weat  Saionum  in  locia  qui  Vermun- 
deaei  et  WoccLingaa  vocantur,'  ejuaquo  congregation i>  Sicut  rcligjoste 
vil»  profeasionsm  aumentea  id  quod  Deo  salubriter  profitentur  cupimus  ut 
optime  conreraando  perGciant,  ita  et  pro  immunitate  eorum,  ne  a  quoquam 
oppreasi  a  diviui  miniaterii  arocentar  atudio,  summa  aedulitate  procuramua 
cogitare.  Bt,  quum  eupraacripta  renerabilia  monaateria  que  in  nomine 
Beati  Petri  apoatolorum  priocipis  fundata  aunt  in  locia  que  Vermuodeaei  tqI 
Wocchingas  Tocantur,  aub  dicione  hujua  ApoatolicR  Chriati  Sccleain  anuno 
et  in  perpetuum  eaae  atque  peraiatere  paposciati,  aubque  priTilegio'  Apoatolicte 
aedis  premuniri  optaati,  Totia  religionig  tute  faventea,  ita  pontificalia 
censuria  libramen  adhibemua,  ut  et  epiacopua  loci  qui  e  propinquo  eorum  eat, 
quiequo  aunt  aecundum  aocroa  canonea  ioquiionda  non  oeglegat,  et  mona- 
cbica  modeatia  oo  monasterialis  census  incoiicuasus  atque  indiminutus 
eziatat.  Ideoque,  auctoritate  Beati  Petri  Apoatolorum  principia,  cujua  nos 
dirina  dignatio  vice  et  raiuisterio  fuogi  diapoauit,  atatuimua  atque  decem- 
imua,  juita  Teetm  religionia  votum,  aub  privilcgio  liujua  Apoatolica 
CLriali  Eecleaiffi  idem'  renerabilia  monasteria,  donee  Deo  jubente  pentice- 
riut,  pcrmanere.  Loci  rcro  epiacopus  qui  e  vicino  monaateriia  eiadeni  con- 
jungitur,  ordinandi  preabytenim  vel  diaconem,*  quern  videlicet  congregatio 
aerTonim  Dei  ibidem  conatitutadelegerit  atque  popoacerit,  facultatem  tantum- 
modo  habeat;  ut  congregatio  quidem  eligat  quern  babitura  est  sacerdotem, 
Deo  amabilis  autem  epiacopua  quteqne  sint  Deo'  canocice  perquireuda, 
tanquam  Deo  do  hoc  rationem  redditurus,  exquirat.  Similiter,  ai  Abbatem 
de  hoc  anculo  migrare  contigerit,  idem  ricinua  epiacopus  a1ium  pro  eo 
ordinet  quern  fidelicat  congregatio  de  corpore  sue  delegerint,  et  non  extra- 
neum  cis  nolentibua  superinferre  audeat :  aed  et  si  culpaa,  quod  absit, 
quaa  aacri  canonea  abdicant  eoa  perpetraaae  cognorerit,  ut  ecclesiastic  us 
prasnl  commoneat  et  increpare  non  differat,  ceterum  in  rebus  vel  diapen- 
aatio&e  rerum  monaaterii,  nulli  epiacoporum,  presbytororum,  tcI  diaco- 
norum,  Tel  cujualibet  ecclcaiaatics  ordinia  licentiani  damns  inquirere  vol 
oognoscere,  Tel  pro  hoc  eis  jnsolentiaa  aliquas  irrogare.  Et,  ut  aummaliAi 
noalri  decreti  designetur  intentio,  quae  ad  canonicam  pertinent  curam  epia- 
copus loci  procuret  inquirere,  quie  ad  rem  et  dispenaationem  monaaterii 
pertinent,  religioaua  Abba*  qui  pro  tempore  fucrit  cum  pmposito  suo  et 
prioribus  congregatio nis,  ut  providerint,  eipedire  diaponatur,  acientes  quod 
■i  quiaquam  auau  temer&rio  contra  hujua  noatri  privilegialia  decreti  cen- 
suram,  quod  cum  auctoritate  Beati  Petri  Apostolonim  principia  promul- 
gnimus,*  in  toto  vel  in  parte  couTellere  temptaverit,  cononicia  anioiad- 
Tenionibus  subjacebit.    Bene  valetc. 

>  Yoeator,  MS.  iu  other  parts  of  these  documenta,  irhore 

*  Privilegii,  US.  Deo  occurs.  The  aeusB,  howsver,  Appears 

*  Sie,  for  eodeml  here  to  reqiure  de  eo. 

*  Sin.    ThU  word  ii  ia  preciael;  lbs  *  Sic 
same  contracted  form  as  found  repeatedly  '  Sic. 
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ABCHAEOLOQICAL  NOTES  MADE  DUBIHO  A  TOUE  IN  BELGIUM, 
WESTEILH  QBBHANY,  AND  FRANCE, 


I. A.,  F.L.S.,  Ao. 


I  BEO  leave  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  the  following  memoranda,  chieQy  relative  to  pre- 
gothic  art,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  in  Belgium,  Western 
Grerman^,  and  the  north-east  of  France.  They  may  be 
considered  as  supplemental  to  my  Archseological  Notes 
made  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  already  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.* 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  circumstance 
proving  the  great  degree  of  interest  taken  at  the  present 
day  in  archseological  matters,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cities 
and  towns  visited  in  my  journey,  the  cathedrals  and  princi- 
pal churches,  the  museums  and  h6tels  de  ville,  are  at  the 
present  time  undergoing,  or  have  recently  undergone,  exten- 
sive renovations.  The  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  St, 
Gudule,  the  HStel  de  Yille  and  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  the 
Cathedral  at  Bruges,  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Lifege,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  western  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Mayence  and  the  Museum  at  that  city,  the  Cathedrals  at 
Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Treves,  the  Basilica  "^at  the  latter  city, 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  the  nave  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Germain  dea  Prfes,  Paris,  with 
numerous  buildings  of  minor  importance,  may  be  mentioned 
as  affording  instances  of  this  zeal  for  restoration.  How  far, 
however,  much  that  has  already  been  done,  and  is  now  in 
progress,  is  in  the  right  direction,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
determine. 

The  Library  at  Brussels  did  not  prove  so  rich  in  early 
illuminated  MSS.  aa  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  it,  from  the 
great  fame  of  the  Burgundian  library  which  it  possesses.   Fac- 


'  Arcbsol.  JonrD.  vol.  x\l  pp.  132, 236. 
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similes  made  by  Count  Horace  de  Vielcastel  from  several 
of  the  finest  MSS.  have  been  published  by  MM.  La  Croix 
and  Sere,  in  the  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.  The 
following,  however,  deserve  especial  mention. 

No.  18,725  is  a  4to.  Evangelistiarium,  probably  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  first  page  is  of  purple  velJum,  with  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  Evangelists,  seated,  writing  his  gospel ; 
it  is  rather  rudely  drawn,  and  painted  in  thick  body-colours. 
Opposite  to  this  is  a  page  containing  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  symbolical  emblems  ;  these  figures  are 
of  small  size,  but  drawn  with  wonderful  spirit  and  in  an 
excellent  classical  style.  Unfortunately  a  portion  is  much 
defaced.  I  much  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  copy  this 
page,  but  as  my  visit  was  made  during  vacation  in  September, 
it  was  only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  chief  librarian  that  I  was 
able  to  inspect  the  MSS.  even  for  a  short  time.  The  same 
cause  also  in  other  places  rendered  my  journey  less  success- 
ful than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
This  hint  may  be  of  service  to  future  tourists. 

No.  9428  is  another  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  vrith  part  of  the  leaves  stained 
purple ;  there  are  many  small  golden  capitals,  slightly 
foliated  in  the  German  style  of  the  MSS.  of  St.  Udalrich. 
This  MS.  contains  a  number  of  interesting  miniatures, 
measuring  about  5in.  by  4in.,  not,  however,  well  drawn,  and 
rather  coarsely  colored  in  thick  body-colors.  In  the  illumi- 
nation representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Saviour  appears 
young  and  beardless,  the  feet  are  separately  attached  to  the 
cross,  and  the  garments  reach  to  tbe  feet,  which  rest  upon 
the  sacramental  chaUce.  The  cross  itself  bears  the  unusual 
inscription — "  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes  meos  denume- 
raverunt.""  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  at  the 
sides,  and  sol  and  luna  as  busts,  with  drapery  drawn  over 
their  faces  to  indicate  weeping,  form  circular  medaJUons 
above  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

Another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  which  I  did  not  take  the 
number,  contains  miniatures  of  the  Evangelists  seated,  and 
writing  their  Gospels ;  tbe  architecture  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  the  borders  are  formed  of  interlaced  riband 
patterns  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  the  Franco-Saxon, 
manner. 

The  Burgundian  Psalter,  No.  9222,  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  is  ornamented  with  miniatures,  6  in.  in  height ;  the 
figures  are  drawn  with  great  freedom,  and  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  drawing.  The  miniature  representing 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  is  remarkably  well  designed ; 
the  countenances  are  marked  by  great  individuality  of  ex- 
preasion,  especially  those  of  the  Doubter  and  St,  Peter, 
whilst  the  attitude  of  the  Saviour  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
Temptation  occupies  a  single  miniature  in  three  divisions. 

A  copy  of  the  Decalogues  of  Pope  Gregory,  a  MS.  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  an  interesting  miniature  of  the  saint ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  inform  of  a  dove,  appears  seated  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  whispering  in  his  ear.  The  mitre  is  low.  The  scribe 
seated  in  front,  holds  his  tablets  in  his  lefl  hand,  whilst  with 
the  right  he  extends  a  long  pointed  style  towards  St.  Gregory. 

The  MSS.  629,  and  330  d.  contain  a  Latin  poem,  of  vfhich 
only  the  first  840  lines  remain,  with  the  title — "Debello 
Normannico  sen  de  acquisitione  Anglije  per  Gulielmum 
Ducem  NormanniBB" — attributed  to  Wido,  or  Guide,  Bishop 
of  Amiens  from  1059  to  1075.  It  has  been  printed  in  the 
Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  856 ;  by  Michel,  Chroniques  Angl. 
Norm.  torn,  ili.,  and  by  Dr.  Giles,  for  the  Caxton  Society. 
The  preface  or  prcemium,  in  which  the  names  indicated  by 
initials  have  been  supplied  as  here  given,  commences  thus — 

Quem  probitu  ceUbriit,  upientia  munit  et  ornat, 
Eriget  Bt  decoret,  L(anfuuciim)  W(ido)  aalutat. 

I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  see  a  very  interesting  copy 
of  the  Gospels  written  for  the  German  Emperor  Otho  III., 
a  great  patron  of  religious  art,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Bollandist 
Fathers  at  Brussels.  The  commencement  of  each  Gospel 
in  this  beautifid  MS.  is  highly  decorated,  occupying  an  entire 
page ;  that  of  St.  John,  for  instance,  is  inscribed  within 
a  foliated  framework  of  Romanesque  design,  each  of  the 
four  sides  bearing  a  square  medalUon  ;  in  these  medalliona 
are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  the  great  In  (at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  chapter)  occupying  the  centre 
compartment,  with  a  central  medallion  bearing  the  Agnus 
Dei,  As  a  well  authenticated  example,  with  a  fixed  date, 
this  MS.  merits  careful  examination,  affording  the  means  of 
compai-ison  with  other  productions  of  early  German  art. 
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The  Museum  of  Paintings  at  Brussels  has  been  re-arranged, 
and  now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  three  sides  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  placed.  I  was  archfeologically  interested 
in  the  small  painting  No.  388,  representing  the  symbols  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  upper  part  of  the  picture  bears 
the  inscription — (Tota)  pulchra  es  et  arnica  mea  (et  macula 
uon  est  in  te)  ;  beneath  are  the  sun  and  moon.  The  sym- 
bols are  as  follows — 1,  Electa  ut  sol ;  2,  Pulchrior  luna  (the 
latter  ordinarily  is  written  pulchra  ut  luna)  ;  3,  Stella  Maris  ; 
4,  Porta  coeli— sometimes  inscribed  Porta  ckusa ;  5,  Plantatio 
rose  ;  6,  Aculeata  cedrus-^more  properly,  Exaltata  cedrus  ; 
"  exalted  aa  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ;  "  7,  Futeus  aqusa  virentis ; 
8,  (H)ortuflconclusus;  9,  Lilium  inter  spinas ;  10,  Jesaevirga; 
11,  Turris  David;  12,  Speculum  sine  macula;  13,  Civitas 
Dei ;  14,  Pons  {h)ortor(um) ;  15,  Fioreat  oliva  (1)  speciosa 
in  capit(e) ;  each  attribute  being  represented  by  a  figure  of 
its  respective  emblem.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  far- 
spreading  plantain,  the  cypress  pointing  to  heaven,  and  the 
sealed  book,  are  the  only  other  symbols  of  the  Virgin  which 
are  not  introduced  in  this  interesting  picture.  An  ivory 
carving  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Sneyd,  contains  representations  of  the  various  symbols 
almost  identical  with  those  in  this  picture  at  Brussels. 

The  Archseological  Museum,  which  was  until  lately  kept 
in  the  Gallery  of  Paintings,  has  been  removed  to  the  Armoury 
in  the  Porte  de  Hal,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  collection  of  objects.  Here  is  a  brass  font 
from  Tirlemont,  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  bowl 
measures  about  20  in.  in  height,  and  26  in  diameter,  at  the 
upper  edge ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  rests  upon 
lions,  on  which  angels  are  riding.  Around  the  top  is  an 
arcade  of  rounded  arches,  about  9  in.  high,  the  columns 
being  represented  as  spirally  twisted.  Beneath  the  arches 
are  represented  the  following  subjects  in  considerable  rehef : 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  who  appears  as  a  child  half  immersed 
in  the  water,  the  Baptist  standing  at  the  right  side,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
beneath  the  arch  ;  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  an  Angel  iu  the  upper 
part  of  the  arch  ;  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory,  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  sides ;  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  soldiers  bearing  the  sponge  and  spear  at  the  sides  ; 
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St.  Peter ;  St.  Paul ;  a  buihop,  supposed  to  be  St  Germanus, 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  following  inscription  gives  the  year 
1149  as  the  date  of  this  interesting  font :— anno  dominicb 

ISCAEKATIONIS  M°  tf"  QUADRAGEaiMO  HONO  EEaNAMTE  CUNIIADO 


GPISCOPO    HEHSICO    II.     DE    DIONANTE     UAECHIONB    8EPTBHH1 

QODEFBIDO.     On  the  lip  or  margin  of  the  bowl, —  +  ceistus 

FOBS  VITB  FONTBM  SIC  CONDIDIT  ISTVM  +  VT  HISI  PBR  MBDKUM 
{sic)  UISBRI  BEDBAHUS  AD  IPSTH.  The  lower  part  of  the 
font,  resembling  a  bowl,  is  sUghtly  ornamented  with  a  waved 
branching  pattern,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  on 
the  baud  running  beneath  the  arcade — teebo  accedente  ad 
ELEUENTTM  FiDBl  SACBAHBHTiTH.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
inscription  accompanying  the  date,  that  this  remarkable  font 
was  cast  at  Bjnant  {Dionante),  the  great  emporium  of  metal- 
work  in  the  Middle  ages.  The  inscriptions  are  in  uncial 
characters,  the  letters  being  often  conjoined  together.  They 
are  here  printed  in  extenso  ;  in  the  original  several  words  aro 
contracted.     The  figures  are  rudely  designed.^ 
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There  are  some  interesting  ivory  carvings  in  this  Museum, 
including  a  small  oblong  chdsse  or  reliquary  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  shape  of  a  Romanesque  church,  with  two  towers 
at  each  end.  The  sides  are  occupied  by  aisles  with  rounded 
arches,  and  beneath  these  six  apostles,  figures  of  small  size, 
are  represented  on  each  side  ;  whilst  at  one  end  the  Virgin 
and  child  with  two  saints  of  much  larger  proportions,  and,  at 
the  other  end,  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  with  the  Evangelistic 
symbols,  are  carved  in  full  relief.  Here  is  also  an  octagonal 
ivory  cup  of  the  same  date,  with  full-length  figures  of  saints, 
in  a  style  apparently  not  uncommon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  There  are  also  several  small  ivory  plaques  with  reli- 
gious subjects,  of  the  Gothic  period,  but  of  no  peculiar  merit, 
and  there  are  two  very  fine  cups  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

Amongst  the  fibuhe  of  the  early  historic  period  are 
some  of  considerable  interest,  from  their  resemblance  to 
Anglo-Saxon  reUcs  of  the  same  kind  ;  amongst  these  No. 
312,  with  spiral  ornaments,  and  No.  318,  resembling  circular 
brooches  found  in  Kent,  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

At  Liege,  in  consequence  of  my  visit 
occurring  in  vacation,  I  was  unable  to 
see  any  of  the  fine  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  University  Library.  The  Romanesque 
church  of  St  Bartholomew  in  this  city 
possesses  a  bronze  font  of  great  interest, 
and  of  far  higher  artistic  merit  than  that 
in  the  Brussels  Museum  ;  it  is  also  con- 
siderably larger.  It  is  cylindrical,  resting 
on  a  base  surrounded  by  twelve  bulls, 
symbolising,  as  appears  by  the  inscription 
accompanying  them,  the  twelve  apostles. 
There  is  doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  sea 
of  brass  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. Around  the  outside  are  sculptured 
in  very  high  relief,  and  in  a  yery  masterly 
style,  the  five  following  scenes  :  ThflMidioroomioKiost. 

1.  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  to  Joim  tho  Bapibt. 
the  publicans  and  the  soldiers;  there  are  °™''™'''"*^  D»toiiis. 
four  figures,  of  which  one,  a  young  soldier,  is  very  beau- 
tifully designed ;  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  from  a 
slight  sketch  of  this  figure.  This  subject  is  thus  inscribed — 
Facite  ergo  finactus  dignos  penitentie. 
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2.  St.  John  baptising  two  Jews  in  the  River  Jordan. — 
Ego  vos  baptizo  in  aqua,  venit  autem  fortior  me  post  me. 

3.  The  baptism  of  Christ.  The  Savioui-  is  represented  of 
small  size,  half  immeraed  in  the  River  Jordan,  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition  like  a  small  mountain  ;  the 
Baptist  stands  on  the  left  side,  and  the  "  Angeli  ministrau- 
tes,"  as  designated  hy  the  inscription,  on  the  right.  The 
Eternal  Father  is  represented  above  looking  down,  as  if  from 
a  rainbow,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  as  a  doye  on  the 
head  of  the  Saviour. — Ego  a  te  debeo  baptizari  et  tu  venia 
ad  me. 

4.  The  baptism  of  Cornelius  the  centurion  by  St.  Peter. — 
Cecidit  Spiritus  Sanctiis  super  omnes  qui  audiebant  verbum. 

5.  The  baptism  of  the  Philosopher  Craton  at  Ephesus,  by 
St.  John.  On  an  open  book  in  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist  is 
inscribed — Ego  te  baptizo  in  nonaine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiii- 
tus  Sancti,  Amen. 

In  the  last  two  groups  each  of  the  figures  is  immersed  to  the 
breast  in  a  circular  font,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  represented 
by  a  hand  issuing  from  a  rainbow  above,  with  the  fingers 
extended  according  to  the  Roman  mode  of  benediction,  and 
with  a  triple  ray  of  light  wnanating  from  the  cut-stretched 
hand.  Fortunately  the  period  and  place  of  the  execution  of 
this  font,  as  well  as  the  artist's  name,  are  exactly  known  ;  it 
was  wrought  at  Dinant  by  Lambert  Patras,  in  the  year  1112. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  a  cast  of  so  important  a  monument 
of  art  should  be  obtained  for  our  National  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  A  detailed  account,  with  engravings  of  some 
of  the  groups,  is  given  by  Didron  in  his  Annales  Arch^olo- 
giques,  tome  v.,  p.  21,  as  well  as  by  Cahier  and  Martin  in  the 
Melanges  Archfeologiques,  vol.  iv.,  in  which  other  portions 
are  figured ;  tlie  woodcuts  in  the  latter  work  are,  however, 
not  satisfactory. 

The  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
mediseval  art,  and  perhaps  nowhere  can  a  collection  of  the 
same  extent  be  found,  with  so  many  excellent  examples  of 
good  workmanship.  "In  the  year  796"  (according  to  the 
old  chronicler  Eginhard)  "  our  lord  Charles  built  in  the  palace 
of  Aix-!a-Chapelle  a  wondrous  fair  minster.  He  enriched  it 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  it  with  doors  and 
balustrades  of  bronze.  He  ordered  pillars  and  marblo  to  be 
brought  from  Ravenna  and  Rome  for  its  construction."    The 
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building  was  completed  iu  804,  but  it  was  plundered  by  tlie 
Normans  in  881,  and,  although  restored  by  that  great  patron 
of  art,  Otho  III.,  portions  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1146, 
and  it  suffered  from  a  like  calamity  three  times  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  another  munificent 
donor  to  the  church  ii^  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  central  or  octagonal  portion  of  the  church,  with  a  double 
tier  of  arches  supported  by  beautiful  granite  and  marble 
pillars  origiaally  brought  from  Ravenna,  is  the  work  of 
Charlemagne,  whose  tomb  was  exactly  in  the  centre,  as  indi- 
cated at  the  present  time  by  a  large  slab  of  black  marble 
bearing  the  simple  inscription — cabolo  haqno  ;  within  the 
vault  beneath  this  slab  the  great  emperor  was  found,  seated 
on  a  marble  throne,  clothed  in  imperial  robes,  and 
wearing  imperial  insignia.  A  book  of  the  Gfospels  lay 
open  on  his  knees,  and  a  pendant  ornament  with  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  which  he  had  always  worn,  was  on  his 
breast 

The  marble  throne  found  in  the  tomb  is  now  preserved  in 
the  middle  of  the  gallery,  which  extends  around  the  octagonal 
part  of  the  church  ;  it  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  looking  int 
the  choir.  It  is  a  massive  seat,  with  rectangular  panels, 
destitute  of  ornament,  and  is  elevated  on  several  steps.  It 
is  said  that  when  discovered  it  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  which  are  now  kept  in  the  sacristy,  and  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  closet  in  which  the  great  silver  gilt  reliquary 
of  Frederick  II.  is  preserved.  These  plates,  with  which 
subsequently  the  marble  chair  was  covered  on  occasion  of  the 
coronations  of  the  emperors,  are,  with  one  exception,  of  rec- 
tangular form,  about  9  inches  by  7,  and  are  elaborately 
wrought  with  scenes  of  the  Passion.  In  the  upper  row  are 
represented,  1,  Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem  ;  Zaccheus  in  the 
sycamore  tree,  which  is  generally  introduced  in  this  scene,  is 
here  omitted  ;  2,  the  last  supper,  Judas  dipping  his  hand 
with  that  of  Christ  in  the  cup  (notadish);  3,  Chnst  washing 
the  feet  of  the  disciples  ;  4,  Christ  praying  in  the  garden  and 
awakening  his  three  disciples.  In  the  middle  row  appear, 
5,  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant,  and 
Judas  kissing  the  Saviour,  with  a  multitude  bearing  torches 
and  staves  ;  and,  6,  the  Flagellation.  In  the  lower  row  are 
represented,  7,  Christ  seated,  and  three  Jews  offering  him 
mock  homage ;  8,  Christ  led  away  by  two  Jews,  his  hands 
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tied  by  a  rope  ;  9,  the  Crucifixion,  with  Longinua  and  the 
sponge  bearer  at  the  sides  of  the  cross,  and  busts,  represent- 
ing sol  and  iuna,  weeping,  over  the  arms  ;  10,  the  two  Marys 
at  the  sepulchre ;  the  angel  appears  seated  on  the  door,  which 
is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  ;  the  sepulchre  is  in  fonu  of  a 
Byzantine  church  with  a  rounded  cupola  ;  the  soldiers  appear 
on  the  ground  to  the  left.  The  central  plate  is  larger  than 
the  others,  and  oval ;  upon  this  is  seen  the  Saviour  enthroned 
in  gloiy,  young  and  beardless  (although  in  the  preceding 
scenes  he  appears  aged,  with  a  short  beard),  the  Virgin  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  dragon  on  the 
other;  the  Evangelistic  symbols  form  four  circular  medallions 
at  the  sides.'  If  these  plates  be  really  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, they  are  doubtless  of  the  highest  importance  as  early 
works  of  art  I  should  rather,  however,  be  inclined  to  refer 
them  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  They  evidently 
exhibit  a  considerable  share  of  Byzantine  influence  in  the 
designs  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  group  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
fifth  scene,  where  the  heads  only  are  seen,  being  ranged 
above  one  another,  as  in  Greek  miniatures.  The  figures  are 
generally  short  and  thick  in  their  forms  ;  they  all  exhibit  a 
classical  feeling,  and  are  destitute  of  those  ex^gerations 
visible  in  early  French  or  English  designs  of  such  subjects. 

The  feet  of  the  emperor  when  the  tomb  was  opened  are  said 
to  have  rested  on  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  Parian  marble, 
now  preserved  in  a  chamber  Euljoining  the  organ  gallery,  and 
stated  to  have  been  the  tomb  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  had  been  deposited.  It  was  given  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  is  finely  sculptured  with 
a  baa-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  sculpture  Proserpine  is  seen  carried  off  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  whilst  on  the  iefl  side  winged  dragons 
attack  a  group  of  females.  The  Book  of  the  Gc^pels  found 
on  the  knees  of  Charlemagne  was  written  on  purple  vetlum 
with  golden  letters,  of  which  a  specimen  was  given  by 
Wanley,  Cat.  MSS.  reg.  pi.  xii.  1.  The  rich  cover  displayed  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  with  the  Evange- 
listic symbols  at  the  angles.  It  is  now  preserved  with  some 
of  the  other  imperial  relics  at  Vienna.    Some,  however,  still 
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remain  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  ivory  hunting  horn  at  Aix, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  Haronn  al 
Raschid,  is  large  and  heavy.  It  is  but  slightly  ornamented, 
having  two  narrow  sculptured  bands  near  the  mouthpiece  ; 
the  other  extremity  has  a  broad  band  of  arabesque  scroll-work, 
within  which  are  rudely  represented  three  or  four  quadru- 
peds of  large  size,  carved  in  very  low  relief.  The  couteau 
de  chaase  of  the  emperor  is  also  here  preserved,  enclosed  In 
an  embossed  leather  case ;  the  designs  are  composed  of 
foliated  arabesques,  not  inelegantly  designed,  with  beasts  and 
birds  interspersed  in  the  scrolls  of  the  ornament.  Some  of 
the  ornaments  are  several  times  repeated,  and  probably  they 
were  impressed  by  means  of  a  stamp.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  form — i-  BYRBTSias  hec 

FBCIT. 

The  pulpit,  placed  on  the  south  side  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  objects  in  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  was  presented,  as  stated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion round  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  in  1002.  It  is  ornamented  with  crystals,  gems, 
enamels,  &c.,  arranged  in  three  series  of  square  compart- 
ments. In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  Charlemagne  in  high 
relief  holding  a  model  of  the  church  ;  on  either  side  is  a 
large  agate  cup  and  saucer  inserted  in  two  of  the  side  com- 
partments. In  an  oval  medallion  in  the  middle  compart- 
ment of  the  lower  row  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  enthroned 
in  glory,  holding  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  But  the  most 
i-emarkablo  parts  of  the  pulpit  are  six  carved  ivories  of  the 
classical  period,  about  nine  inches  high  by  six  wide.  These 
represent — 1,  an  emperor  on  horseback  in  classical  costume, 
the  body  cased  in  armour,  and  the  thighs  covered  with  the 
skirt  of  ornamented  pendants,  frequently  seen  attached  to 
the  lorica ,-  he  is  engaged  in  spearing  a  panther,  which  is 
also  attacked  by  a  dog ;  two  angels  in  the  upper  part  support 
a  crown ;  2,  a  full-length  figure  of  the  same  emperor,  with 
genii  above,  and  a  dog  and  a  cock  at  his  feet ;  3,  a  fijlly 
draped  female  standing  figure,  with  small  genu,  resembling 
satyrs,  at  the  sides;  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  the  model  of 
a  ship,  and  in  her  left  the  model  of  a  temple,  resting  on  the 
top  of  a  cornucopia ;  4,  a  naked  seated  female  figure,  with 
sea  gods  and  attendant  nymphs  ;  5  and  6,  two  full-length 
naked  male  figures  of  Bacchus  [1]  surrounded  by  arabesques 
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of  vine  branches,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  amongst  which 
animals  and  genii  are  sporting.  These  ivories  are  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  relics  preseryed  in  the  cathedral,  and, 
although  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  iine  female  figure  in  the 
HStel  de  Cluny,  are  certainly  very  important  memorials  of 
ckasic  Art.  I  was  not  able  to  procure  casts  of  them  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  M.  Didron,  however,  possesses  an  excellent  set 
of  plaster  copies.  MM.  Cahier  and  Martin  have  given  an 
elaborate  account  of  these  ivories,  in  the'Melanges  Archeo- 
logiques,  vol.  iv.,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  their 
object.     The  whole  are  carefully  represented  by  Weerth. 

A  small  pectoral  cross,  preserved  in  tbe  Treasury  at  Aix, 
and  measuring  2^  inches  long,  is  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Fope  Leo  III.  to  Charlemagne,  and  to  have  been 
constantly  worn  by  the  emperor,  having  been  found  upon 
his  breast  in  his  tomb.  Tt  bears  on  one  side  a  figure  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  the  other  is  ornamented  with  three  diamonds 
and  four  pearls,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross.  An  account  of  this  cross  is  given  by  Cahier  and 
Martin,  Melanges  Arch.  vol.  i.,  where  it  is  figured. 

A  more  important  cro^  is  that  stated  to  have  been  given 
to  the  church  by  Lothaire  I.  at  his  coronation  in  a.d.  817. 
It  is  figured  by  Cahier  and  Martin,  as  well  as  by  Weerth, 
and  is  beautifully  wrought,  about  two  feet  high,  decorated 
with  many  precious  stones,  and  has  in  the  centre,  on  one  side, 
a  large  cameo  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  actual 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  Lothaire  is  fixed  on  the  lower  part ; 
it  is  an  oval  intaglio,  an  imperial  laureat^d  head,  with  the  in- 
scription, +  2PE  ADir7A  HLOTHABITH  BEG.*    On  the  Other  sido 

'  Thli  rsmarktibla  msI  of  Lotbniro  (m  Tb«  iotnglio  >ttub«d  to  the  croa*  kt  Aix  ii 

king  of  Lombardj  t)  ii  probably  the  only  apparenUy  on  crjital ;  the  haad  to  the 

eiiitlng  example  of  a  matrix  of  ita  pariod  right ;    it  ia  aet  in  a  rim   of  metal   on 

and  dan.     Numaroua  impreaaiona  eiiit  which  ia  tha  Inacription.    The  he»d,  a* 

of  aaala  of  the  aarlier  imperial  leriaa;  on  the  CarloTingiaQ  aeals  of  tha  aarlj 

they  haTe  bean  figured  by  Heiaecciua  aeiia,  may  be  regarded  u  an  imitation 

and  other    aathora,    and   alao    in    the  of  an  antique  imperial  huat,  not  m  por. 

Elrimanta  de    PaJdograohie,  by  N.  de  trait  of  the  penonnge  by  whom  the  asal 

Wailly,  tom.ii.,  pL  A,  wneremny  baaeen  waa  osed.    See  Sir  F.  Modden'a  remarka 

the  aeala  of  Charlemagne,  Louia  le  Di-  on  aeola  aet  with  gems  of  thia  antique 

bonnaira,  father  of  Lothaire,   and  the  type,    Arch.    Journ.    toI.    zL   p.    SSO. 

Baal    of  Lothaire   himself,    ta   emperor.  Lothaire  woa  nmociatad  in  the  imperial 

An  impreaaion  of  ■  aeal  uaed  by  him  M  dignity  withbia  father  in  81T;  he  become 

king,  ftnd  bearing  the  some  iouniption  king  of  Lombardj  820 ;  king  in  part  of 

as  that   given  aboTO,  ia  appended  to  a  France    SiO,     when    he    aucoeeded    lita 

document  at  Aiz  :  it  ia  deMribed  by  Dr.  father.     According  to  the  Art  de  Vint 

Itoemer-Bachner,    in    Die    Siegd    der  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  84,  he  woa  crowned  bj 

deutaohen  KuMir,  p.  13.  Tliia  seal  hoi  tbe  Foacal  1  on  EnateMay,  633.    (A.  W.) 
head  Uureated,  boardloi*,  profile  to  ri^t. 
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ig  represented  the  crucified  Saviour  ;  the  figure  of  Our  Lord 
is  very  tall  and  Blender,  the  head  is  seen  sideways  falling  upon 
the  breast,  bearded,  with  long  hair,  destitute  of  nimbus  ;  the 
arras  are  long  and  straight ;  the  body  draped  from  the 
middle  to  below  the  knees  ;  the  feet,  nailed  separately,  rest 
on  the  scadellum ;  above  the  head  is  the  inscription — Hic 
EST  Hlc  KAZASENVS  BEX  IVDEOKTU — foUowed  by  a  seml' 
colon,  and  three  dots  in  a  triangle  ;  the  two  letters  H  have 
the  transverse  bar  extending  to  the  left  beyond  the  first 
upright  stroke.  The  name  of  the  Saviour  is  singularly  con- 
tracted— Hie — .  Above  the  inscription  the  hand  of  Grod, 
holding  a  circular  wreath,  is  extended  from  a  crescent ;  a 
dove,  with  closed  wings,  being  represented  within  the  wreath.- 
A  serpent  is  entwined  round  the  cross  beneath  the  scaSellum. 
At  the  end  of  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  is  a  figure  of  sol 
draped,  with  a  circular  fibula  on  the  right  shoulder,  and 
veiliog  his  face  with  his  cloaJt,  which  is  spotted  with  stars 
and  dots  arranged  in  triangles,  the  head  surmounted  with 
waved  fiames.  At  the  end  of  the  right  arm  is  a  similar 
figure  of  luna,  weeping,  the  head  covered  with  a  crescent. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  is  treated  in  the  same  conveutional  manner  as  on  the 
gold  plates  above  described. 

Two  of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathe- 
dral are  of  great  interest.  Both  are  copies  of  the  Gospels. 
One,  written  in  the  eighth  century,  contains  an  illumina- 
tion, in  which  are  represented  the  four  Evangelists,  dravm 
in  a  most  spirited  manner  and  colored  in  thick  body-colors, 
entirely  in  the  Eoman  style  ;  the  other  is  a  MS.  of  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  contains  several  illumiaations,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  apotheosis  of  Otho  III.,  who 
died  ia  the  year  1002.  A  copy  of  this  is  given  by  Heftier, 
Trachten,  1st  divis.  pi.  48.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  MS. 
had  been  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  ALx-la-Chapelle  by  that 
emperor,  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canon 
d'Orsbach.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  statement  by  MM. 
Cafaier  and  Martin,*  that  this  MS.  had  been  seen  by  the  two 
Benedictines  at  Epternach,  near  Treves,  and  that  it  then  bore 
on  its  cover  an  ivory  plaque  with  figures  of  Otho  11.  and 
his  queen  Theopbania."     This  plague  is  now  at  the  Hotel  de 

'  Melanges  Arch.  i.  185.  '  Voji^  Littdraire,  ii.  p.  237. 
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Cluny  at  Paris,  and  it  has  been  accurately  figured  in  Lea 
Arts  Somptuaircs.  As,  however,  tlie  figure  of  the  emperor 
in  the  illumination  differs  from  that  upon  the  plaque,  and 
agrees  with  that  in  the  MS,,  No.  38,  in  the  Royal  Libi"ary  at 
Munich,'  in  which  are  allegorical  representations  ioscribed 
— EOMA,  GALLIA,  GiSMANiA  {sic),  and  SLAVONiA,  the  last- 
named  country  having  been  conquered  by  Otho  III.,  MM. 
Cahier  and  Martin  consider  that  the  iltuminations,  both  in 
the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Gospels  and  the  Munich  MS.,  No.  38, 
represent  Otho  III.,  not  Otho  II.  The  former  of  these 
MSS.  contains  another  interesting  illumination  facing  that  of 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  representing  the 
scribe  Liutharius  oflferiug  his  work,   and    inscribed — Hoo 

ACQOSTB  LIBEO  TIBI  COR  DS  INDUAT  OTTO  :  QUEM  DE  LIDTHXEIG 

TB  sirecEPissE  MEMENTG."  Both  those  MSS.  are  enclosed 
in  silyer-gilt  covers,  splendidly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  One  of  them  also  bears  on  its  front  side  a  Byzantine 
ivory  carving,  with  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surrounded  by  chased  silver-gilt  plates,  representing 
the  Birth,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour, 
evidently  contemporary  with  the  large  plates  used  for  cover- 
ing the  coronation  throne  of  the  emperors,  described  above, 
the  third  of  these  scenes  being  almost  identical  in  design  in 
both  monuments.  The  other  side  is  ornamented  with 
another  Byzantine  ivory  carving,  containing  the  busts  of 
four  saints,  surmounted  with  chasings  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
seated  and  writing, 

A.n  ivory  siiida,  or  vessel  for  holy  water,  apparently  of 
the  eleventh  century,  is  used  at  Aix4a-Chapelle  as  the 
support  of  a  silver-gilt  book-stand,  bearing  a  figure  of  St.' 
Matthew  iu  the  Byzantine  manner.  The  cup  is  decorated 
with  about  seventy  precious  stones  ;  it  is  about  eight  inches 
high,  octagonal  in  form,  and  displays  two  rows  of  figures, 
separated  by  a  band  of  precious  stones,  those  in  the  upper 
row  consisting  of  a  king  seated,  holding  the  globe  and 
sceptre ;  two  prelates  seated,  each  with  the  right  Land 
raised  in  the  gesture  of  benediction ;  and  five  bishops 
standing,  holding  pastoral  staves.  In  the  lower  row  are 
eight  warriors  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  each  standing 

■  This  ia  given  in  pirt  b;  Hefner, 
Trnchteu,  Ixt  divU.  pi.  7,  but  u  the  por- 
treit  of  Heniy  II.   It  ia  much  more  intu' 
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before  an  open  door  of  a  castle  or  of  the  building  Tvhich  is 
seen  in  the  upper  part  above  their  heads.  The  rim  of  the 
veaael  ia  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small  arabesques  and 
grotesques,  and  with  two  large  human  heads,  to  which  the 
handle  was  doubtless  attached.  A  figure  of  this  curious 
Hnitier  has  been  given  by  Didron,  Annales  Archeologiques, 
tome  xix.  pp.  78,  103,  by  whom  the  figures  have  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  imperial  or  oecumenic  council  A 
more  elaborate  representation  has  also  been  published  by 
Weerth,  tab.  xxxiii. 

The  two  leaves  of  aa  ivory  diptych  are  also  here  pre- 
served, measuring  12  inches  by  5  inches,  each  containing  three 
scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ,  inobiding  the  Last  Supper,  the 
increduhty  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Christ  blessing  his  disciples. 
The  proportions  of  these  figures  are  very  short  and  robust, 
and  the  treatment  very  inartistic.  Each  scene  is  surrounded 
by  a  foliated  border,  as  usual  in  German  ivory  carvings 
previous  to  the  twelfth  century.' 

The  great  corona  suspended  over  the  grave  of  Charlemagne 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
Beatrix,  his  wife,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  1165. 
It  is  of  gilt  copper,  highly  ornamented  with  enamels,  chased 
work,  engravings  of  very  curious  character,  and  inscriptions, 
which  merit  a  careful  examination,  both  from  their  beautifiil 
execution  and  well  authenticated  date.  These,  as  well  as 
the  two  great  silver  gilt  reliquaries,  have  been  very  elaborately 
engraved  in  detail  by  Cahier  and  Martin,  and  also  by 
Weerth. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  examine  one  of 
the  large  silver  gilt  reliquaries,  measuring  2^  feet  in  height, 
containing,  in  a  polished  crystal  vase,  the  so-called  leathern 
girdle  of  our  Lord,  both  ends  of  which  are  brought  together 
in  the  seal  of  Constantino  the  Great  On  one  of  tlie  cameos 
is  the  portrait  of  St.  Helena,  and  on  the  other  aie  those  of 
Constantino  and  his  empress. 

'  Mrdj  of  the  precious   object*  pre-  very  weli  Ggured  in  the  Gae  work  by 

■eTvadalAii-la-ChapellSiiTicludiiigDeu'lj  ErUBt  Aui'H.  Weertb,  EuDsbJenkmaler 

the  whole  of  thow)  kbove  de>criE>ed,  have,  dee    ChrUtlichBn   Mitteltltan    in    dea 

EJDDB   these    notei   were   ivntten,  been  Itheinlanden. 

(To  b*  «n[»in<n*-) 
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HOTICE  OF  REMAINS  OF  A  KOOND  CHURCH  WITH  SEMICIRCULAR 
APSE,  IH  THE  PARISH  OF  ORPHIR,  ORKNEY. 

Br  OBOSOE  FVTRIE,  Conm.  Vim.  S.  A.  Scot. 

The  very  remarkable  ruin  now  to  be  described  stands  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Orphir,  Orkney,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to,  and  within  a  few  feet  of,  the  door  of  the 
present  parish  church.  Its  peculiar  appearance  attracted 
my  attention  several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  made 
a  sketeh  and  measurements  of  the  ruins,  and  forwarded 
copies  to  Sir  Henry  Cryden,  Bart.,  who  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  accompanied  me  to  Orphir,  and  measured  the  ruins 
with  me. 

The  churchyard  is  near  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  abounded  with  numerous  traces  of 
ancient  buildings,  which  are  beheved  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Jarl  Paul,  who  lived  at  Orphir  in  the  twelfth 
century.  During  some  excavations,  which  were  made  about 
1859,  close  to  the  outside  of  the  churchyard  wall,  great 
quantities  of  bones  of  various  domestic  animals  were  found, 
and  amongst  them  were  jawbones  of  dogs  and  cats  in  great 
abundance.  The  fanner  who  is  tenant  of  the  farm  adjoii^ing 
the  churchyard,  and  his  servants,  who  had  made  the  exca- 
vations, informed  me  that  they  had  found  some  hundred  or 
more  jawbones  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  I  can  readily  believe 
it,  for,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  place,  two  years  ago,  with 
Dr.  George  W.  Dasent,  author  of  "  Burnt  Njal,"  I  picked  up 
in  a  few  minutes  several  amongst  the  rubbish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  cir- 
cular church,  with  a  semi-circular  apse.'    A  gentleman  who 
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had  seen  the  present  church  in  the  course  of  erection,  in 
1829,  assured  me  that  the  remains  of  the  wall  attached  to  the 
apse  were  circular,  and  extended  beueath  the  foundations  of 
the  parish  church ;  and  even  now  they  can  bo  traced  up  to 
its  side  walls,  beneath  which  they  disappear. 

In  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Orphir,  there 
is  the  following  account  of  the  ruins  : — 

"  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing, called   the  Girth  House,  to  which  great  antiquity  is 


Ths  Oirth  Beiut,  Orksay.    OmiDd-plan  of  th«  mini,  iritli  tha  Eutcra  Apf s. 

ascribed.  It  is  a  rotundo  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft.  high, 
open  at  top,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  vaulted  concavity, 
where  probably  the  altar  stood,  with  a  slit  in  the  wall  to 

oircular  plwi,  vithoui  raceaus,  except  tliia  NotEce,  tlut  in  Ireluid,  BMordiog 

an  >pie  or  porch,  ind  gi*M  a  ground-  to  Dr.  Fatrie,  no  ohurch  of  ciicutar  or  of 

pTsD  of  tba  chapel   at  Alteofurt,  near  octagonal    form    appears  to  huve  bean 

Muremborg,   which  ia  prociwlf  similar  anciently  erectad.      Bccle«.   Archit.    of 


that  of  the  clmrch  at  Orphir.    See  p.      Ireland,  Elenj  on  the  Origin  of  Roud 


102,  ante.     It  may  deierra  uoUce,  In      Toner*,  &o.,  p.  160. 
oonuexioa  with  the  curioua  Bubji   ' 
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admit  the  light ;  two>thirds  of  it  have  been  taken  down  to 
repair  the  parish  church.  The  walls  are  thick,  and  consist 
of  stones  strongly  cemented  with  lime." ' 

The  measurements  which  I  have  taken  so  far  Terify  those 
giren  in  the  old  Statistical  Account,  for  I  make  the  diameter 
to  be  about  18  ft.  10  in.  The  walls  have  certainly  been 
built  with  Tery  strong  mortar. 

The  remains  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  church  are 
3  ft.  1 0  in,  thick.  They  extend  only  to  about  8  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  apse,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  door  or 
wmdow.  The  wall  of  the  apse  is  3  ft.  9  in.  thick.  The 
internal  measurement  of  the  apse  is  as  follows  : — ^width  in 
front,  7  ft.  1  in. ;  height,  7J  ft. ,;  depth,  backwards  to  the 
window,  7ft   1  in.     The  sole  of  the  window  is  1  ft.  6  in. 


InUiiorof  tlu  Apao,  u  tiawed  from  the  door  ot the  pnaut  PudBhChnrdi. 

above  the  present  lerel  of  the  ground  inside  the  apse.  The 
opening  of  tho  window  is  3  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  wide.  The 
frame  for  the  glass  has  been  1  ft.  from  the  outside,  and  the 
splay  of  the  window  gives  a  width  of  1  ft.  6^  in.  on  the  out- 
side, and  1  ft.  7^  in.  on  the  inside.  The  height  of  the 
window,  including  the  splay,  ia,  on  the  inside,  3  ft.  7  in.,  and 
on  the  outside  3  ft.  6  in.  The  distance  from  the  ground  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  apse  is  4  ft.  6  in.  on  one  side, 
and  4  ft.  3  in.  on  the  other.  The  window  is  a  few  inches 
towards  the  north  side  from  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  the 
apse,  and  looks  eastward.     The  whole  height  of  the  apse, 


-  Sinclair's  SUt.  Ace.  vol.  i 
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measuring  from  the  level  of  the  grotmd  on  the  inside  to  the 
top  of  the  ruin  outside,  is  about  lift. 

The  church  has,  evidently,  from  the  name  which  it  still 
bears,  been  the  "  Gjrth,"  or  sanctuary  for  the  district  in 
former  days, ' 

KirhMU,  Jalf,  ISei. 

*  Qyrth,    u   nMd    b;   old    Scottish  were  pardoDod  on  conditida  of  wrrliif; 

irritan,  algiiiflod  prol«ctioD,  in  a  ganenl  in  Biliol'i  umv,  and  thej  wera  tailed 

■eoM;  also  a  aanctiury  or  aajlum,  ai  in  Qiith-msn.      Oirth  also  denotad,  ai  it 

Stat.  Rob.  II.     Tha  word  hu  been  d«-  lui  been  stated,  the  circle  of  ttonea  nir- 

liTcd  firom  A.  B.  giid,  an  eaolosura ;  or  ronnding  an  ancioit  place  of  jodgment. 

from    giiOi,     peaea,    aecnrity.      When  See  Skene  and  JuniMon,  in  v.     Oirtfaol 

Edward  IIL  threatened  aa  inTiaton,  per-  oocors  in  the  aame  rignificatioD  ni  gitui. 
■oni  who  had  taken  lefuge  in  Muctoariea 
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KOTEB  ON  SOKE  OF  THE  CHURCHEa  W  THE  DEANEEIES  OF 
KBBBIER  AND  KENWITH,  CORNWALL. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  on  the  Ohurch  Architecture 
of  Cornwall,  printed  in  a  former  Tolume  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,'  I  hare  been  induced  to  bring  together  the 
following  notices  and  sketches  of  churches  in  the  deaneries 
of  Kerrier  and  Kenwith,  which  have  lately  come  under  ray 
obserration,  and  which,  happening  to  be  situate  in  the  wilder 
and  outlying  districts  of  the  county,  are  still  unfortunately 
little  known  to  the  Archaeologist, — I  say  unfortunately, 
becausel  feel  assured  that,  had  these  churches  been  happily  bo 
placed  as  to  hare  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical student,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  unpleasant  task 
of  having  to  report  the  deplorably  disgraceful  condition  in 
■which  many  of  them  are  suffered  to  remain. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  no  one  can 
fail  to  ol^erre  the  decided  family  likeness  which  exists  in 
this  group  of  buildings;  for  not  only  is  the  root  the  same,  but 
there  is  a  marked  assimilation  in  the  manner  of  growth. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Haalam's  memoir  on  the 
Ancient  Oratories  of  Cornwall,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  that  the  usual  plan  of  these  early  efforts  in 
Ohurch  building  was  invariably  that  of  a  double  square, 
continuous  aud  uninterrupted  by  any  break  in  roof  or  wall. 
I  am  aware  that  the  example  at  St.  Gwythian's  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  so  far  as  general  appearances  go.  From 
careful  examination  and  admeasurement  I  am,  however, 
induced  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  chancel  as  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  indeed  the 
entire  building  is  not  of  later  construction  than  its  supposed 
contemporaries.  However  this  may  be,  no  one  can  deny  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  these  early  Christian  monuments  ; 
an  interest  which  deepens  and  becomes  all  the  more  vivid  if 


'  Eum|ilM  of  Chur^  AKbiUetare  la  Commill,  toL  s.,  p.  S1T> 
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■we  view  them  as  the  types  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  for  it  is  highly 
prohahle  that  the  great  characteristic  feature  of  the  Corniah 
and  Devon  churches,  namely,  the  absence  of  constructional 
distinction  between  nave  and  chancel,  is  traceable  to  the 
primitive  arrangement  of  the  old  Comubian  oratory. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  series  of 
ground  plans,  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  plan — 
the  iranseptal  and  the  continuous;  but  examination  of  the 
buildings  themselrea  show  what  is  far  from '  evident  by  the 
plan,  namely,  that  the  transeptal  churches  are  construc- 
lionally  continuous,  inasmuch  as  the  wall-plates  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  in  most  cases  uninterrupted,  and  simply  propped 
up  by  granite  posts  roughly  hewn  into  an  octagonal  form. 
The  history  of  these  diurches  may  be  easily  worked  out,  as 
shown  in  the  more  detailed  plans  given  hereafter.  There 
are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  observations, 
— the  Chancel-Arch  Church  of  Towodnack,  and  the  Cross- 
Church  of  Grade.  I  will  take  the  descriptions  of  these 
exceptional  examples  first,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  our 
way. 

TowBDNACK. — Nave,  chancel,  south  aisle  continuing  as  a 
south  chapel  to  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower  at  west 
end.  The  south  aisle  and  porch  are  additions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  view  of  the  north  side  shows  that  even 
here  the  idea  of  -continuity  was  not  lost  sight  of.  All  the 
windows,  with  the  exception  of  the  belfry  lights,  are  modem. 
There  is  a  rudely  constructed  oorth  doorway,  the  head  seg- 
mental cut  out  of  one  stone.  The  belfry  lights  are  square 
headed  and  chamfered  ;  below  the  cill  of  the  east  window  is 
a  bold  stringcourse.  The  parapet  has  been  filled  in  on  the 
west  and  east  sides,  but  is  still  battlemented  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  cornice  and  stringcourse  are  bold,  and  though 
plain,  are  very  effective,  and  in  harmony  with  the  rugged 
desolaUon  of  the  spot.  Indeed  there  are  few  churches  which 
maintain  this  principle  better  than  the  little  church  of  Tow- 
ednack-  and  herein  it  is  an  admirable  lesson  to  modern 
architects,  who  are  often  too  apt  to  design  not  churches  only, 
but  every  class  of  building,  without  paying  sufficient  attention 
to  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  site.  Internally  the 
church,  like  most  I  shall  hare  to  notice,  is  disappointing, 
owing  to  the  churchwardenish  application  of  plaster  and 
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white  lime.  The  roof  is  concealed  by  a  segmental  pointed 
ceiling,  which  cuts  off  the  apex  of  the  chancel-arch :  this 
latter,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  is  of  two  chamfered 


Clum«l-Arcb.  [Soctlons  af  Towsr  UouIdiDgt. 

orders,  continuous  and  corbelled.  The  tower-arch  was  origi- 
nally of  one  plain  soffit ;  a  late  pair  of  responds  and  an  inner 
chamfered  order  hare  been  added  ;  a  portion  of  the  old  impost 
moulding  remains,  of  which  I  give  a  section.  The  tower- 
stairs  are  of  a  rather  unusual  plan,  no  newel  or  winders 
being  used,  and  the  entrance  being  direct  from  the  nave. 


The  old  square-headed  doorways  remain,  but  the  old  floor 
has  been  removed,  and  a  later  one  substituted  at  a  liigher 
level. 

In  the  nave  are  two  bench  ends  with  very  Spanish  looking 
medallion  heads,  moustached,  bearded,  and  with  hats  ;  they 
are  dated  1633 — one  bears  the  name  of  "James  Trewhela, 
warden" — the  other  "Master  Mathew  Reneth,  warden." 
Of  the  same  age  is  the  remnant  of  the  chancel-screen.  In 
the  porch  is  a  block  of  granite  forming  the  eastern  seat,  7  ft. 
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long,  10  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  is  inscribed  ■with 
a  crosa  of  a  simple  although  rather  singular  form.  The  old 
Bextoness  told  me  it  was  the  stem  of  a  cross,  the  plinth  of 
which,  with  mortice  12  in.  x  7^  in.,  remains  at  the  church- 
yard stile. 

Gbidb. — Upon  the  high  taWe-land  of  that  promontory  of 
the  Lizard  stands  the  condemned  church  of  St.  Grada. 
Exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows,  and  sheltered  by  nothing 
save  the  accumulated  earth  and  weeds  of  one  of  the  most 
neglected  churchyards  I  have  ever  seen,  uncared  for  to  that 
degree  that,  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  ivy  was  growing  within 
the  chancel  roof,  and  green  slime  trailed  along  the  sacrarium 
floor, — in  such  a  condition  it  is  little  wonder  that  when 
called  upon  professionally,  I  found  it  impossible  to  repair, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  pai-ishioners  found  it  equally 
impossible  to  restore.  The  building  is  now  unfit  for  service, 
and  soon  nothing  will  remain  to  tell  where  the  old  church 
stood,  save  the  tower,  the  font,  and  the  entrance  doorway. 

Geographically  speaking,  Grade  church  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  Towednack.  The  former  is  the  most  southern  but  one, 
and  the  latter  the  most  northern  but  one,  in  the  two  deane- 
ries ;  but  the  difference  geographically  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  difference  architecturally:  in  a  word,  the  two  churches 
may  be  regarded  as  the  two  extremes  of  a  line  occupied  by 
the  remainder  of  the  group ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  in  every 
case  there  is  a  leaning  towards  one  or  other  of  these  two 
plans,  either  to  the  ship  plan  of  Towednack,  the  earlier 
church  founded  too  upon  the  still  earlier  oratory,  or  to  the 
cross-church  of  St.  Grada,  which  belongs  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
transepts,  north  chapel,^  west  tower,  and  south  porch  :  the 
north  chapel  is  obviously  an  addition  of  the  debased  period. 
It  baa   a   depressed  three-light   east  window,  a  two-light 


-  AguDBt  the  north  wall  of  oliap«l,  Uy  Sniour  lay  when  □□  ona  did, 

oocupjiug  the  greater  part  of  the  ipace  Wb;  Dot  A  mambsr  m  hit  ttetd  t 

batneen  the  two  windowi  outude,  u  a  No  Quire  to  unfc,  do  Balli  to  Ring, 

moniunental  alib  to   tho  memory  of  a  Why,  (ira,  thtu  Buried  ma  my  Knig  t 

Hi.   Hugli    Ua«>n,    dated    1671.     The  I  giiidge  the  &ibioD  of  tba  day, 

epitaph  is  eurioDB  In  ita  allutiana  ; —  To  fkt  the  cfanreh  and  aUrTe  the  lay ; 

Wbjhare)  Whynoti  It'a^loiiegrouad,  Though  noUiing  now  of  me  be  eaene. 

And  here  nous  will  my  duat  confound ;  1  hope  my  mune  and  bed  ta  greeue. 
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Oroimd  Plan  of  Uis  Chiuch  of  St.  Onds. 
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pointed  window,  and  a  two-light  square-headed  window ;  the 
latter  with  hood  moulding  set  the  wrong  way.  The  gable 
windows  of  the  chancel  and  north  transept,  the  tower  windows, 
and  for  want  of  a  better  name  what  I  shall  always  call  the 
low'Side  window,  are  the  only  remaining  windows  that  hare 
not  been  modernised.  The  two  gable  windows  are  alike  of 
three  lights,  small,  and  low ;  the  transept  window  is  the 
shortest,  its  outer  cill  being  kept  8  ft.  above 
the  floor,  or  3  ft.  10  in.  above  the  inner  cill ; 
the  tracery  has  a  Decorated  character,  and 
as  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  other  churches,  I  . 
annex  a  diagram  of  It  for  reference.  The 
form  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  church 
builders  of  this  district,  and  invariably  indicates  late  work  : 
the  shaded  portions  in  the  diagram  are  sometimes  pierced 
and  sometimea  left  solid ;  in  either  case  they  look  both 
awkward  and  ugly.  The  porch  is  a  modem  rebuild- 
ing. There  is  a  shallow  and  elegantly  trefoiled  niche  in 
the  east  wall  in  the  usual  position  of  the  stoup  :  the 
inner  doorway  is  small,  and,  like  the  gable  windows,  is 
inclined  to  the  Decorated  style  in  its  jamb  aection.  The 
tower  is  oblong  in  plan,  very  bold,  very  plain,  very  Per- 
pendicular :  the  walls  are  strongly  built,  in  courses  of  large 
serpentine  blocks,  with  granite  dressings  and  strings,  the 
belfry  stage  being  relieved  by  a  couple  of  granite  bands  at 
the  springing  and  cill  of  the  windows.  The  condition  of  the 
tower  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  maintenance ;  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  plan,  with  the  bands  of  granite,  affords  some  relief 
to  the  cold  formality  and  ill-proportioned  plan  of  the  old 
church,  faults  which  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  extra- 
vagant length  of  the  transepts,  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof, 
and  the  monotony  of  an  unbroken  ridge. 

The  interior  is  alynost  as  uninteresting  as  the  exterior. 
The  arrangement  of  piers  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  is  a  common  feature  in  all  the  churches  in  this 
district ;  the  only  point  of  interest  in  this  example  being 
that  it  combines  both  the  aisle  arrangement,  as  at  Ruan 
Major  and  Mallion,  with  the  transeptal  arrangement,  as  at 
Landewednack,  Cury,  and  Mawgan.  The  construction 
would  seem  to  show  that  at  least  one  object  the  builders  had 
in  view  was  to  obtain  an  uninterrupted  pass^e  from  just 
within  the  chancel  screen  into  the  south  transept  or  south 
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aisle,  without  entering  the  nave  ;  upon  the  north  side,  how- 
ever, the  opening  could  never  have  been  intended  for  a 
passage,  as  solid  masonry  connects  the  large  and  small  piers 
to  the  height  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor.  At  Grade 
this  north  opening  ia  only  1  ft.  10  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  3  in. 
high.  The  angle  piers  are  different  in  plan,  that  on  the 
south  side  being  square  or  rectangular  towards  the  chancel, 
and  chamfered  into  a  semi-octagonal  section  upon  the  other 
side  ;  the  north  pier  is  of  the  usual  Perpendicular  section, 
tbree-quai'ter  rounds,  hollows,  and  fillets,  1  ft.  7  in.  diameter  ; 
its  small  companion  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter,  octagonal  section, 
with  the  cardinal  sides  stopped  and  treated  as  chamfers. 
The  position  of  this  shaft  has  been  most  carelessly  fixed, 
and  indeed  the  work  generally  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
is  somewhat  astonishing  it  should  have  lasted  so  long. 

In  vol.  xi.  of  this  Journal  a  description  of  the  low-side 
windows  at  Grade,  Mawgan,  Cury,  &c.,  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  I  shall  therefore  offer  only  one  or  two 
remarks  upon  such  points  as  seem  to  have  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. Thus,  the  window  at  Grade  was  originallyof  two  lights, 
each  6  in.  wide,  divided  by  a  4-in.  mullion,  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  aperture  being  apparently  designed  with  some  end  in 
view ;  the  height  of  the  cill  from  the  ground  is  very  little, 
owing  entirely  to  the  grave-diggers  of  the  last  century.  From 
what  might  be  assumed  as  the  average  level,  the  windows 
are  all  decidedly  too  high  for  any  one  to  kneel  at.    The 
roofs  are  of  the  form  known  as  barrel  or  waggon  shaped ;  the 
principal  timbers  are  covered  by  very  elStorate  carving, 
designed  evidently  with  a  view  to  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  One  of  the  wall-plates,  how- 
ever, has  the  nail-head  omament,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  even  in  this  late  use  of  it  how 
preferable  the  earlier  forms  of  enrichment  are. 
An  inscription  on  the  wall-plate  in  the  chancel 
informs  us  that  John  Koly  caused  the  roof  to 
be  put  up  in  1486.     The  principal  or  diagonal 
rafters  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and 
nave  are  very  bold,  and  spring  from  rudely 
carved  heads,  which  also  serve  as  stops  to  the 
wall-plates.    There  are  some  traces  of  colour  upon  the  prin- 
cipals.   Tlie  entrance  from  the  north  transept  to  the  chapel 
is  singularly  bad  in  contrivance  as  well  aa  appearance  ;  a 
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beam  is  the  real  support  of  the  transept  roof,  but  this  is  con- 
cealed by  a  very  depressed  lath-and-plaster  arch.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  chapel  has  been  added  since  John  Roly's  time, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  James  Erisey  and  Margaret 
his  wife  may  have  taken  some  part  in  enlarging  the  church, 
as  there  is  rather  a  handsome  brass  to  their  memory,  dated 
1525.  The  font  is  cylindrical,  with  angle  shafts,  and  shallow 
traceries  on  the  bowl. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  remaining  churches,  in 
the  order  of  their  growth,  or  plan-development. 

RuAN  MiNOfi. — Restored  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Jackson,  with  but  few  alterations.  This  church  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  Debased  north  arch  and  tower,  and  modern 
south  porch.  The  font  and  piscina  are  Norman.  In  the  south 


wall  are  two  Decoi-ated  trefoliated  lancets,  and  a  Debased 
three-hght  window.  The  old  east  window,  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  is  a  good  bold  specimen 
of  a  two-light  geometrical  window  ;  the  tracery  is  singularly 
worked,  as  the  woodcuts  will  show  (see  next  page),  although  if 
the  central  stone  over  the  mullion  were  turned  inside  out  the 
whole  design  would  appear  right,  but  I  am  assured  by  the 
rector  that  it  is  placed  exactly  as  he  found  it.  I  give  a 
section  of  the  arch  mouldings,  the  purity  of  which  is  rather 
a  rarity  in  this  district.  The  roof  is  of  no  very  great  pitch. 
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but  appears  '  to  have  been  of  the  same  date  as  the  windows, 
segmental  arched,  braced  to  rafters  of  large  scantlings.  The 
piers  at  the  east  end  have  been  altered,  the  screen  pier  was 
originally  arranged  with  a  smaller  pier -eastward,  as  at  Ruan 


Elttrlor.  RiuD  Minor;  ttia  old  tut  wlndoiT.  lutscior. 

Maj  or.  Before  the  alterations  the  south  door  retained  the 
uppar  stone  socket  for  a  hinge  4^  in.  inner  diameter. 

Euan  Minor  was  once  a  chapelry  to  Ruan  Major,  and  this 
may  partly  account  for  its  soiallness  and  simpUcity  of  plan. 

L.vNDBffBDNACK. — Nave,  chancel,  south  transept,  with 
porch  attached,  west  tower,  and  north  aisle.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  plan  and  that  last  described,  is  the 
addition  of  a  transept  with  its  angle  passage  ;  over  the  screen 
pier  is  a  square  opening  to  afford  communication  from  the 
rood-loft  to  the  turret  stairs  in  the  north  aisle.  Roofs  of 
nave  and  transept  intersect,  and  are  of  post-Reformation  date. 
There  are  piscinie  to  the  three  eastern  walls,  but  the  basins 
have  been  destroyed.  The  remains  of  a  very  decidedly 
Renaissance  screen  existed  until  lately.  The  font  is  of  the 
same  sliape  and  character  as  that  at  Grade,  but  of  a  some- 
what later  date.  The  windows  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept  are  of  the  same  peculiar  character  as  those  at 
Grade  ;  the  two-light  windows  have  the  flanks  of  the  tracery 
pierced,  which  are  almost  invariably  solid  ia  the  three-light 
windows.     These  windows  look  more  Decorated  than  any 


of  the  same  sort  I  have  seen,  the  sections  of  the  hood 
mouldings  particularly,  so  that  I  should  not  venture  to  be 
positive  as  to  date. 


'  I  believe  moat  of  this  roof  to  be  modecD  imitation. 
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But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  church  is 
the  groined  porch  abd  Norman  doorway.  The  porch  is  late 
Decorated,  the  outer  entrance  is  segmental  arched  in  its  outer 
order,  the  inner  order  dying  into  jambs,  which  are  widely 
splayed  inside  and  out.  The  vault  runs  north  and  south, 
and  the  diagonal  riba  follow  its  curve,  there  being  no  side 
arches  ;  the  ribs  are  bold  and  deeply  chamfered,  meeting  in 
a  large  keystone,  carved  as  aa  angel  bearing  a  scroll  The 
diagonal  and  end  ribs  are  supported  by  angels  bearing 
shields,  and  the  cross  ribs  have  elegantly  proportioned  swell 
chamfered  corbels,  which  moulding  occura  also  on  the  corbels 
to  the  transept  tabling.  The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  of 
two  distinct  styles  ;  the  principal  portion  is  Norman,  of  lofty 
proportions,  beneath  the  tympanum  of  which  is  inserted  a 
jPerpendicular  doorway,  with  drop  arch,  square-head  traceried 
spandrils,  and  a  well  moulded  jamb.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  will  explain  the  character  of  the  Norman  work. 

The  angle  passage  in  the  transept  ia  well  preserved.  The 
window  is  of  two  lights,  square-headed  and  widely  splayed 
towards  the  chancel  as  at  Grade ;  the  lights  are  only 
6  inches  wide,  the  cill  is  5  feet  6  inches  from  ground,  but 
there  is  a  rough  stone  immediately  below,  built  partly  into 
the  wall,  and  projecting  about  9  inches,  affording  just  suf- 
ficient room  for  one  person  to  stand  on  and  look  into  the 
church.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  provision  for 
opening  the  window.  The  north  aisle  is  Debased  and  unin- 
teresting. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  the  usual  type,  of  two 
stages  unbuttressed,  with  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  north 
wall ;  a  west  door,  blocked  ;  immediately  above  it  a  three- 
light  window  with  massive  granite  dressings,  a  plain  soffited 
tower  arch,  two  light  belfry  windows,  with  solid  flanks  and 
coarse  square  hoodmoulds,  oreihanging  battlement,  and 
roughly  crocketed  pinnacles.  There  are  three  bells,  inscribed 
as  follows — 

^nnrtn  taa  ntn  yrn  nnliis. 
lonrte  Jitlinlaa  nta  pro  mib. 
Mnmen  JQogkltnt  gerit  tain|imia  mtlniiit. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  of  these  inscriptions  is 
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introduced  a  cross  flory,  and  an  escutcheon ;  on  tbe  ^nt 
and  third  the  escutcheon  is  charged  with  a  Tau  and  a  bell, 
resembliug  the  symbol  usually  assigned  to  St,  Anthony  ;  on 
the  second  it  is  charged  with  three  bona  passant. 

As  at  Grade,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch  is  attached  to 
the  transept. 

It  ia  gratifying  to  know  that  the  present  rector,  the  Kev. 
Phihp  Vyryan  Robinson,  is  effecting  decided  improvements 
in  the  interior.  The  chancel  has  been  cleared  of  its  unsightly 
pews ;  a  new  polished  serpentine  pulpit  has  been  put  up ; 
the  tower  arch  opened,  &c. ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  set  by  him  and  the  rector  of  Ruan  Minor,  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Jackson  (from  both  of  whom  I  have  received  much 
kindness  and  assistance),  will  speedily  be  followed  in  those 
churches  of  the  deanery  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  especially  thanking  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Jackson,  in  his  capacity  of  rural  dean,  and  John  J. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Penrose,  for  many  interesting  memo- 
randa, and  for  affording  me  every  facility  in  their  power 
towards  furthering  the  object  of  this  memoir. 

CuET. — Of  precisely  the  same  plan  as  Landewednack  as 
far  as  arrangement,  the  only  difference  being  in  points  of 
detail.  Thus,  this  church  is  one  bay  longer  and  about  8  feet 
wider.    The  hagioscopic  passage  is  in  the  same  position, 


with  a  window  looking  iu  the  same  direction,  but  much 
smaller.  The  object  of  the  circular  projection  is  not  quite 
apparent. 
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Tlie  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  Kormaii,  mucb  smaller 
than  that  at  Landewednack.  and  of  a  totally  different 
character;  the  inner  jamb  and  square  head  of  the  tympanum 
is  eniiched  with  zigzag  as  at  Mylor  (Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  x., 
p.  318),  with  nail  head  instead  of  additional  moulding ;  the 
tympanum  is  incised  with  a  aeries  of  intersecting  circles ; 
the  inclosing  arch  is  decorated  with  the  lozenge  and  the 
pellet  on  the  hoodmould  ;  the  outer  jamb  embattled  ;  cushion 
capitals,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  doorway,  are  choked 
with  whitewash.  The  chancel  has  been  modernised.  The 
porch  is  new.  The  transept  is  of  fourteenth  century  cha- 
ractor,  but  may  possibly  bo  an  imitation  of  later  date. 
The  gable  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  hood  termination 
of  early  character.  The  east  window  is  square- 
headed  with  reticulated  tracery,  and  of  rather  large 
proportions.  The  font  has  been  restored  ;  as  it  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  shafted  form  met  with  at 
Grade  and  Lacdewednack,  I  give  a  representation 
of  it  with  the  old  base  and  pedestal  shafts  here 
Substituted  in  the  place  of  the  present  serpentine  pillars.    The 


Fausl,  KoTtta  Bi  Je. 

east  face  is  decorated  with  a  quatrefoliated  circle,  and  the 
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soutli  side  has  a  traceried  circle,  similar  to  that  on  the 
western  face.  The  diameter  of  the  bowl  at  top  ig  2  feet, 
and  the  base  is  2  ft.  4  in.  square. 

The  tower  of  Cury  church  is  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
deanery,  and,  as  its  pleasing  outline  is  effected  by  very 
simple  means,  I  have  given  a  sketcli  of  that  portion  from 
■which  it  derives  its  peculiar  character.  The  tower  itself  is 
of  two  stages ;    the  west  belfry  window  is  very  small  and 


NotUi  Sida  or  Tovcr  Fanptt. 

without  tracery  ;  the  north  and  south  belfry  windows  have 
quatrefoils  in  the  head ;  there  are  rudely  carved  heads  to 
the  hoodmoulds  of  the  west  window  and  doorway.  The  roofs 
are  concealed  by  lath-and-plaster. 

Manaccak. — Same  plan  as  at  Cury,  of  rather  smaller  pro- 
portions, and  the  hagioscopic  passage  destroyed. 

The  tower  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  its  battlements  and 
pinnacles  are  remarkably  good  in  comparison  with  its 
neighbours.  The  west  window  is  of  two  lights,  which  is 
unusual.  The  porch  is  modern,  but  the  inner  doorway,  as 
at  Cury  and  Landeweduack,  is  Norman ;  the  small  pro- 
portions are  rendered  more  apparent  by  its  triple-recessed 
jambs  and  arch.  The  two  outer  orders  of  the  arch  are 
enriched  with  angular  flutings ;  the  chamfer  of  the  inner 
order  terminates  close  above  the  abacus.  The  fonn  of  the 
arch  is  depressed,  and  assumes  a  three- centred  appearance. 
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The  transept  and  chancel  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  Early 
English  ;  the  latter  is  decidedly  so  ;  but  the  iancet  window 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  may  possibly  have  been 
moved  from  its  original  site  :  the 
rest  of  the  transept  is  Perpen- 
dicular, of  about  the  same  age 
ns  the  tower.     In  the   angle  of 
the  chancel  and  transept,  where 
the  usual  hagioscopic  projection 
is  found,   the   walls    appear  to 
have   been  rebuilt.     Internally 
there  is  a  chamfered  angle  and 
certain  irregularities  in  the  plas- 
tering, which  show  clearly  enough 
thatthewalls  havebeendisturbed. 
A  plain  piscina  with  a  shelf  re- 
mains in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept.     The  chancel  has 
a  triple  lancet  in  the  east  wall,  inclosed  within  a  slightly 
segmental  arch ;  the  centre  light  is  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  side  hghts 
1  ft.  2  in.     In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  single 
light  windows  ;  the  westernmost  being  a  plain  lancet  of  the 
same  width  (11  in.)  and  character  as  the  east  window  of 
the  transept ;  the  other,  a  trefohated  O.G.  lancet  of  later 
date.     Over  the  two  arches  on  the  north  side  of       * 
the  chancel,  which  open  into  a  Debased  north  aisle,  /g-^ 
are   six   corbels,    cut    with   various  devices,  in-  '#^ 
eluding  a  quatrefoliated  circle,  heart,  Latin  and 
St.  Andrew's  crosses  and  a  Greek  cross  with  St. 
Andrew's  cross  intersecting.  Bidsotcortei. 

I  am  aorry  to  add  that  the  old  font  was  removed  by  the 
late  rector,  and  it  now  serves  as  a  flower-pot  in  the  rectory 
garden. 

Mawqan. — Tliia'  is  the  largest  of  the  south-transept 
churches,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  in  the 
west  of  Cornwall ;  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  illustrate 
it  as  freely  as  I  should  wish.  External  measurements  are 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  for  the  churchyard,  eastward 
and  northward,  is  not  merely  overgrown  with  weeds,  but  is  a 
perfect  jungle  of  nettles.  The  plan  of  the  church  proper  is 
the  same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  north  aisle  has  an 
additional  bay.  A  small  Debased  transeptal  projection  to  the 
north  aisle,  used  as  a  pew  by  the  Vyryan  family,  together 
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with  a  modem  mausoleum  at  the  west  end  of  the  same  lusle, 
and  a  modern  vestry  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept, 
may  be  regarded  equally  as  excrescences  ;  for  although  the 
transeptal  projection  is  of  the  same  style  as  the  north  aisle, 
and  is  a  feature  Tvhich  Ave  shall  meet  with  again  at  Germoe 
and  Saucreed,  it  is  uot  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a 
distinct  class  of  church-plan,  or  to  make  the  chm-ches  m 
-which  it  occurs  exceptions  to  the  single-transeptal  develop- 
ment The  transept  and  chancel  are  decidedly  Sowing 
Decorated,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  gable  window 
of  the  former  is  of  three  lights,  trefoliated,  with  reticulated 
tracery,  the  horizontal  cusps  being  particularly  small ;  the 
hoodmoulding  is  chamfered  both  ways  and  returned.  There 
are  small  flat  buttresses  of  one  stage  against  the  gable  wall, 
more  Norman  than  Decorated  in  their  proportions  ;  but  this 
shallowneaa  of  projection  is  not  so  noticeable  in  a  district 
where  buttresses  are  quite  a  ranty  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel  is  also  of  three  lights,  with  reticulated  tracery  ; 
but  the  tracery  bars  are  of  two  orders,  and  the  cusps  are  . 
longer,  and  the  arch  sharper  The  hoodmoulding  is  returned, 
but  is  of  a  somewhat  better  section 


^^^a. 


KHtWlndow. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  old  wooden  eaves- 
gutter  of  large  dimensions,  supported  on  iron  brackets.    All 


thSktoofduoogl. 

tlio  windows  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  tho  two 
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above  mentioned,  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  Debased  work. 
The  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  at  Landewednack  and 
Cury,  adjoiii3  the  transept ;  there  are,  however,  no  visible 
remains  of  Norman  work.  The  tower  is  perhaps  the  finest 
in  this  part  of  Cornwall ;  it  is  of  three  stages,  with  remark- 
ably rich  pinnacles,  clustered,  crocketed,  and  iinialed,  and 
partly  resting  on  carved  corbels,  an  angel,  &c.,  which  also  act 
as  stops  to  the  cornice.  The  turret  staircase,  as  is  usual  in 
this  (Ustrict,  is  confined  ^vithin  the  wall  at  the  north-west 
angle.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  three  lights,  the  west 
window  of  three  lights,  an  abbot  or  bishop  with  a  crosier  in 
his  left  hand,  over  the  apex ;  shields  on  oach  side  of  the 
springing  of  window  and  door  arches.    Over  the  apex  of  the 


door  the  sacred  monogram  appears,  and  in  the  jambs  carving 
of  foliage,  which  springs  at  its  base  from  behind  busts  of  a 
king  and  queen.  ■. 

The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  four-centered,  and  by 
its  side  is  a  blocked  up  benatura. 

There  is  an  elaborately  carved  waggon  roof  to  the  north 
aisle,  full  lengtli  angels  bearing  books,  and  some  bold  Renais- 
sance scrollwork.  The  chief  points  of  interest,  however,  in 
the  interior  are  two  recumbent  effigies  in  the  south  transept, 
and  the  angle  or  hagioscopic  passage.  Although  this  is  by 
far  the  finest  example  of  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
churches  of  the  Lizard,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 


PUo  of  Bois  or  Oclngonal  Bbift  fn  IIigkiKon*. 
Ono-elBliih  ro.1  .l«. 
Co|ilUl  orOcUgounl  BhiR. 

describe  it,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  rendered  it  full  justice  in  his 
memoir  and  illustrations  in  vol.  xi.  of  this  Journal.    The  base 
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of  the  small  octa^nal  shaft  is,  however,  so  interesting,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  can  he  done  by  simple  chamfering,  that  I 
am  induced  to  give  a  plan  of  it  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  effigies  in  the  south  transept  were  removed  to  this 
church  from  a  small  chapel  in  the  parish,  now  in  ruins, 
belonging  to  the  Carminow  family.  They  are  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Edward,  or,  more  correctly  sp^iking,  they  belong 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  spurs  are 
broken  ofiF.  The  feet  of  the  lady  rest  on  a  griffin.  White- 
wash has  been  liberally  applied  to  both  figures,  which,  con- 
sidering  the  changes  and  risks  to  which  they  hare  been  ex- 
posed, have  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  lapse  of  time  as 
might  hare  been  anticipated.  The  knight  and  his  lady  might 
indeed  be  accommodated  better ;  as  it  is,  they  call  for  resto- 
ration, not  only  for  themselres,  but  for  the  building  which 
their  grandchildren  might  hare  helped  to  build. 

Geruob. — Of  precisely  the  same  general  arrangement  as 
the  church  last  described,  but  ruder  in  construction,  and 
possessing  one  or  two  interesting  points  of  difference.  The 
transeptal  projection  to  the  north  aisle  is  shallower,  the 
chancel  and  north  aisle  are  one  bay  shorter,  the  porch  is 
eleven  feet  westward  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  hagioscopic 
passage  is  wanting.  The  tower,  as  usual,  is  Perpendicular,  of 
three  stages,  the  north  aisle  Debased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
masonry  Decorated.  The  chancel  having  been  rebuilt  since 
my  first  visit  in  1852, 1  shall  describe  it  as  it  then  existed. 
The  east  window  is  an  insertion  of  late  date  ;  the  south  wall 
contains  a  simple  trefoliated  O.G.  headed  lancet,  within  two 
feet  of  the  transept  wall,  and  a  blocked-up  priests'  doorway. 
The  transept  has  an  eastern  two-light  trefoiled-headed 
window,  and  a  three-light  trefoliated  O.G.  headed  window 
in  the  gable.  Extenially,  this  window  has  a  square  hood- 
moulding,  returned  and  raised  considerably  above  the  heads 
of  the  lights  ;  *  internally,  there  is  a  lofty  scoinson  arch,  and 
a  large  blank  whitewashed  space  where  the  tracery  ought  to 
be.  In  one  of  the  cills  of  the  Debased  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of  Decorated  tracery,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  belonged  to  the  window  in  question.  Between 

^,    '{       *  Thii  hrxKl moulding  h  poMiblj ori^poU,  and  iiiclaiad  square-hesiled 
^^-^  trocery,  m  In  a»Y8  window. 
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the  transept  and  porch  occurs  another  three-light  window, 
with  trefoliated  O.G.  heads  and  rude  quatrefohated  spaces 
between  the  muUiona  and  the  lintel.  The  porch  ia  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Decorated  work  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall :  its  inner  and  outer  doorway  are  deeply  moulded  and 
continuous  ;  the  inner  one  still  retains  the  stone  socket  for 
the  upper  hinge,  the  hole  being  no  less  than  5  inches  in 
diameter. 


I  would  call  attention  to  the  central  moulding  in  the 
section  of  the  inner  entrance,  as  indicating  considerable 
thought  in  the  designer  ;  its  diameter  is  3  inches,  while  the 
outer  one  is  only  2|  inches,  and  the  inner  one  is  only  2^ 
inches  ;  this,  howeyer,  was  not  sufficient,  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tangent  of  the  central  moulding  is  in  advance  of  the 
main  diagonal  of  the  jamb,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at 
A  in  the  section.  The  sculpture  on  the  corbels  to  the  gable 
and  the  crucifix  are  semi-incised  and  sunk,  produced  by  very 
simple  means,  but  powerful  in  effect,  and  might  be  suggestive 
to  modem  architects  in  cases  where  money  happened  to  be 
scarce  (see  cuts,  next  page).  Of  course  I  am  not  desirous 
to  see  long-tailed  monkeys  upon  our  porches,  or  the  rules  of 
perspective  illustrated  as  in  the  animals  at  a,  but  a  few 
leaves  or  some  natural  forms,  and  especially  birds,  might  be 
most  inexpensively  portrayed  by  the  same  simple  and  easy 
method  as  this  old  thirteenth  century  carver  adopted.  The 
three  monkeys  keeping  watch  round  the  corners  are  ex- 
pressive even  in  their  present  worn  condition. 

The  constniction  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  tran- 
sept and  chancel  differs  from  all  the  other  churches  of  this 
plan  already  noticed.  Externally  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
passage  having  existed  within  the  angle,  internally  it  is  still 
more  evident  that  no  such  arrangement  was  ever  planned. 
The  mouldings,  therefore,  which  occupy  this  angle,  if  m  situ, 
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and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  it,  would  be  indicative 
of  an  uncommon  scheme  of  some  sort,  which  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  explain,  but  upon  which  possibly  some  archaeologist 


GcnniK.-Crudfli  on  th«  Apex  of  lh«  Onble,  4c. 

may  be  able  to  throw  light.    I  give  a  careful  section  of  this 
moulded  angle,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  same  character 
as  the  external  doorway  of  the  porch,  indeed  the  whole  of 
the    south   side    of   the    church 
apfiears  to  be  of  the  same  date, — 
probably  about  1340.    The  mould- 
"  inga  stop  at  about  7  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  then  start  diagonally  in 
an   arched  or  curved   form  for 
about  12  or  13  inches  in  length, 
where  they  appear  in  a  rough  and 
uneven  state,  as  if  portions  had 
been  broken  away.     My  first  im- 
pression was  that  it  formed  the 
springer  of  the  diagonal  rib  of  a 
groined  roof,  "which  might  have  existed  before  the  north 
nislo  was  added,  and  that  the  church  was  designed  as  a 
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Decorated  cross  church,  -with  an  intersecting  stone  roof  at 
the  crossing.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  improba- 
ble such  a  roof  would  be  constructed  in  a  district  so  far 
removed  from  good  masons,  and  in  a  church  of  such  small 
dimensions  and  unimportant  character.  Wo  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  close  at  hand  (within 
5  miles)  and  that  the  porch  bears  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
some  one  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  class  of  country 
builders.  A  stronger  objection  would  be  that  the  walls  were 
insufficient  for  this  purpose,  being  but  of  the  ordinary  thickness, 
and  built  of  rubble.  I  could  find  no  sign  of  a  similar  treatment 
at  the  other  angle  of  the  transept,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  have  had  to  support  some  beam  or  loft  belong- 
ing to  some  ritual  arrangement,  wherein  the  high  altar  and 
transeptal-chapel  altar  were  both  concerned;  in  otlier  words, 
that  the  passage  existed  as  in  the  examples  referred  to  above, 
although  neither  projecting,  nor  on  the  ground,  nor  hagio- 
scopic.  lu  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  of  the  ti'ansept  is  a 
small  stone  corbel  lower  than  any  of  the  present  roof-timbers ; 
the  sunk  portion  at  the  top  shows  its 
purpose  to  some  extent,  and  it  may 
possibly  indicate  the  original  spring- 
ing of  the  first  roof  Ail  the  existing 
roofe  are  of  the  usual  barrel  shape 
and  ceiled.  The  font  is  of  singular 
design,  the  bowl  very  rudely  oma-  "" 

mented  with  three  heads  carved  in  relief,  as  here  shown  in 
the  woodcut. 


A  fragment  of  an  old  Norman  font  lies  close  by ;  its 
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extreme  diameter  appears  to  be  not  more  than  1  ft,  10  in. 
The  whole  of  the  church  fittings  require  instant  dismissal, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  the  building  demands 
a  thorough  reparation,  the  older  portions  and  wrought  stone 
work  being  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation. 

In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  churchyard  is  a  singular 
little  structure  commonly  known  as  St.  Germoe's  chair. 
Mr.  Refers  suggests  that  it  might  have  formed  part  of 
sediiia  or  an  aumbry ;  but  the  form,  detail,  and  dimensions  are 
so  thoroughly  those  of  the  Holy  Well  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  coimty,  that  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  an  original  example 
of  relics  of  that  class ;  but  whether  in  situ,  or  removed  from 
some  other  place,  I  cannot  determine.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  in  common  with  the  church,  and  I  shall  therefore 
reserve  it  for  a  future  paper  on  the  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall. 

(T»  i<  eontintitd.) 
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ON  THE  SITE  AND  REUAINB  OF  LARI8A. 

Bt  frank  CALVBBI,  Hon.  OonMpoiidtaic  Hanibw  of  th*  AtdtMologio*!  luUtato. 

The  Larisa  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
vas  one  of  the  ancient  towns  situated  between  Alexandria 
Troas  and  Cape  Lectum,  and  according  to  Strabo  was  con- 
tiguous to  Coidnse  and  the  Acheum'  near  Hamaxitus,  and  in 
sight  of  Ilium,  from  which  place  it  was  distant  about  200 
stadia.  This  author  tells  us  that  there  were  many  places 
of  the  name  of  Larisa  in  the  Troad,  but  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Larisa  in  question  was  not  the  Felasgic  settlement  men- 
tioned by  Homer,"  and  in  support  of  this  riew  quotes  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840), 

'Iint6$oos  3*  &y€  <ftv\a  IleXairyuv  Jy^co-ifMiptui', 
Tui>,  ot  Aipiffvav  ipi^uKaKa  paitTicurKov. 

Strabo  further  observes  that,  when  Hippothous,  the  son  of  the 
Pelasgian  Lethus,  was  killed  by  Ajax,  he  is  described  as 
haying  fallen  T^V  &iri>  Aopfo-<n)t.     (Ihad  xvii.  301.) 

Strabo  therefore  assumes  that  the  Larisa  near  Cyme, 
distant  about  1000  stadia  from  Iliuin,  was  more  probably 
^uded  to  by  the  poet,  the  Larisa  near  Cape  Lectum  being 
too  close,  since  Hippothous  could  not  then  be  said  consistently 
to  hare  fallen  &r  from  home  in  the  contest  orer  the  body  of 
Patroclus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Larisa  were  transferred  by  Antigonus 
to  Alexandria  Troas  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cotonae 
and  other  towns  and  strongholds  of  the  Troad.' 

la  Pliny's  time  Larisa,  like  Colfinse,  had  disappeared.* 

Amongst  modem  writers,  in  Webb  we  find  that  Athenseus 
makes  mention  of  the  hot  mineral  springs  near  Larisa  in  the 

■  -Hr  U  rr  Ax-V  """X*'  Ii  "  Ajpiro       with  two. 
ml  KtHMtal,  Stnbo,  Cai.  60*.  ■  Strubo,  Cuaub.  440,  603,  604,  620. 

*  Stnbo,   620.     Strabo  ipelU   Larin  •  Pliny,  1.  E,  o.  SS. 

with  on«  «',  Homer  and  othar  authora 
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Troad,  and  Pococbe  in  consequence  places  that  town  at  Lidgia 
Hammam  (Ilidgia*),  or  at  the  hot  springs  near  Alexandria 
Troas  ;  and  Walpole  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Yet  Athenaeiis 
mentions  that  these  hot  springs  were  near  Trageaae,  or  in  the 
countrj  near  the  Trojan  Larisa  (ittpt  Tpayiaas  rar  if  rjj  TpmiKii, 
Aapiira-ifi,  and  not  at  Larisa  itsel£  In  fact,  Strabo  mentions 
that  these  Trage^  salines,  where  the  salt  crystallised 
Daturally  in  the  season  of  the  Etesian  winds,  were  near 
Hamaxitus.  Now  Tragess  was  not  at  Lidgia  Hammam,  but 
at  a  place  called  Touzia,  where  these  hot  saline  springs  still 
exist,  and  continue  to  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  salt. 

Thus  far  I  agree  entirely  with  Webb.  He  proceeds  how- 
ever to  say  that  half-way  between  Touzla  Chai  (or  the  "  salt 
rirer,"  into  which  these  springs  empty  themaelves)  and 
Alexandria  Troaa,  six  hours  distant  apart,  is  the  village  of 
Nesrahkeni,  which  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the  site  of 
Larisa.  No  place  of  that  name  exists  ;  but,  by  reference  to 
the  map  which  accompanies  his  work,  the  village  of  Eioase- 
deresi  is  evidently  intended.  This  place  is  distant  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  coast,  and  Webb  observes  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis  that  Strabo's  meaning  appears  to  be  that  Larisa 
and  Colona  were  not  on  the  sea  when  he  mentions  Clirysa 
in  conjunction  with  them,  describing  it  alone  as  situated  on 
a  rocky  promontory  overlooking  the  sea.  Webb  appears  to 
have  formed  his  conjecture  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  which  does  not  apparently  convey  the  meaning 
he  would  attach  to  it." 

In  Xenophon  we  find  it  unequivocally  stated  tliat  Larisa 
was  not  an  inland  town,  but  situated  on  the  coast ;  for  in 
mentioning  the  death  of  Xenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanus,  who 
was  appointed  by  Fhamazabus  the  satrap  of  the  kingdom  of 
Priam,  he  states  that  Xenis'  widow  Mania,  succeeding  him, 
raised  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  took  the  maritime 
towns  of  Larisa,  Hamaxitus,  and  ColonsB  ; '  and  again  in  the 
first  Peloponnesian  war  the  admiral,  Mindarus,  on  leaving 
Eresus  fur  Abydos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Athenians,  steered 
along  the  Asian  coast  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  sailed  by 
Lectos,  Larisa,  and  Hamaxitus.* 

•  Uentionxl  in  the  mBmoir  on  CoIAdk,  '  Xm. 

Archaeol.  Journ.  toI.  ivii.  p.  288.  •  Thncydidw,  fin.  101 :  npaHmrdtvtt 

'  OtMi-Tuioni    iolorno,     tc^   I'Agra  A'rra*  aS  Aitpfrvw  nw  'A^irtr. 
Tnjuio,  pp.  TO,  7!. 
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Prom  the  testimony  of  these  ancient  authorities  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  site  of  Lariaa  -was  to  be  found  on 
the  sea  coast,  and,  with  that  idea,  and  from  its  known 
proximity  to  Colonas,  I  sought  for  it  along  the  shore,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  southerly  direction  from  that  ancient  town. 
At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  ColOns  and  twenty- 
one  from  Ilium  Novum  (nearly  the  exact  distance  given  by 
Strabo),  I  came  accordingly  upon  an  ancient  site  occupying 
the  low  hill  called  Liman  tepeh  (Harbour  Mound).  This 
hillock,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and 
bearing  about  W.N.W.  from  Tenedos,  is  flat  topped  and 
partly  artificial,  and  is  comprised  in  the  narrow  belt  of 
oolitic  formation  which  fringes  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  Hellespont,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  as  well  as  the  ^gean  Sea 
down  to  near  Cape  Lectum.  This  Liman  t&peh  was  con- 
jectured by  Sir  William  Gell  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Colonse,  an  opinion  in  which  Hobhouse  concurred.' 

Some  foundations  of  buildings  and  the  usual  fragments  of 
black  glazed  pottery  are  the  only  remains  that  mark  the 
site  of  Larisa,  whose  proximity  to  the  modem  village  of 
Kiossederesi  has  conduced,  as  in  too  many  similar  instances, 
to  their  annihilation.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  but 
of  small  extent,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  hillj  which 
measures  about  320  paces  by  350,  extending  from  its 
base  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  bay  or  hai'bour  from 
which  the  site  takes  its  modern  name,  and  in  a  south  and 
south-easterly  direction.  The  harbour  is  still  used  at  the 
present  day  as  a  place  for  shipping  the  produce  brought 
down  from  tlie  interior. 

The  necropolis  was  most  probably  situated  towards  the 
north-east ;  for  some  peasants  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
informed  me  that  several  stone  coffins  had  been  dug  up  in 
that  direction. 

■  Oeir*  Topography  of  Troj,  p.  18;  Hobhouw's  TraTiU,  p.  68*. 
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THE  WILL  OP  HENET  DENE,  AECHBISHOP  OF  CANTEfiBURY, 
DECEASED  16  FEBBDART,  1M2— 3. 

Gcmmuniialad  br  tho  Bar.  JQHH  BA.THnBST  DBAH^  M.A.,  F.a.A. 

EiBO  Hekht  til,  u  it  hu  been  obBerred  bj  Lord  Chuicellor  fi&oon, 
"  was  uot  afraid  of  an  able  man,  aa  Lewia  the  eleventh  was  ;  but  contrati- 
iriie,  be  was  serTed  hj  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be  found,  without 
which  his  affaira  could  not  hare  prospered  as  ihej  did.  For  war,  Bed- 
ford, Oxford,  Surrej,  D'Aubigny,  Brooke,  Pojniiigs  i  for  other  affairs, 
Uorton,  Foi,  Braj,  the  Prior  of  Lanthaay,  Warham,  Urawtck,  Uussej, 
Frowick,  and  others." 

The  Prior  of  Lanthony,  thus  commended  by  to  distinguished  an  historian, 
was  Henry  Dene,'  who  successively  became  Chancellor  and  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  from  which  see  he  was  speedily  transtated  to 
that  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sea),  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  merit  which  caused  his  elevation  to  such  high  dignities, 
most  have  been,  as  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  no  ordinary  character ; 
we  do  not  flnd  that,  either  by  birth  or  connections,  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vaDtages  of  family  interest.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 
bom  about  1430,  and,  according  to  tradition,  as  stated  in  the  Athens 
OionienaeB,  near  Gloucester,'  an  obscure  member,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Dene,  of  Dene  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  settled  near 
St.  Briavels*  Castle  aa  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  of  that  branch 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ILL,  was  seated  at  Yatton  in  Herefordshire. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  as  stated  by  U.  Parker,  Godwin  and  Other 
writers; '  it  haa  been  asserted  that  he  was  of  Neir  College,^  and  took  bis 

'  Sometim«  written  Desne,  or  Denny.  pnbliahing,  in  more  ample  form,  thesa 

In  tbe    sepulcbnl  iaacriptioD  given  b;  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  an- 

Wsever,  the  name  is  Dene.  *s  likewise  cisnt    fmmily   of   Deal,    inclnding    the 

iti  Pirl.  Writs  and  otiier  reaorda.      In  Biograph;    of  the    Arcbbuhop,    and    a 

Fst.Edw.  IV.  regarding  the  uuinnof  the  Heiuoir   of  Sir   Anthony    Deane,  Chief 

tvo  LaDtbouji,  it  is  written  De?D.  Commiuioner  of  the  Ref  al  Havy  in  the 

'  Thia   tiaditioa   appears   to  be  aiip-  reign  of  Charles    II.,    whoas   Treatita 

ported   by  numerous  details   conuected  on  Naval  Architecture,  is  the  Pepyuan 

with  the  hiatocy   of   Henry   Dene,  and  Library,  would  form  a  desirable  addition 

wliich  were  brought  before  Che  Institute  to  such  aTolume  of  Farcntaiia. 
in   tbe    Memoira   cammuiiiaited    by   Lbe  >  The  Epistle  to  the  University,  dtsd 

Kev.  J.  Balhurst  Deane  Co  the  HieCoricitl  by  Authony  a  Wood,  Athena  Ozon.  ed. 

Section   nt   the    Meoliug   in    Olouccatcr,  Bliss,  vol.  IL  p.  680,  as  from  Archbiibop 

July,     IS60.      The    collateral    erideuce  UeDe,  and  containing  an  allusion  to  Oi- 

tendiog   to   show   that   the   Archbiihop  ford  as  his  "  benigniaiima  mater,"  will  be 

mny  cunGdently  be  numbered  amongst  found  appended  infra. 
Gloucesteiibire  Worthies  was  then  fully  *  This  supposition  sppears  to  rest  uiilj 

eCsted.     We   hope    that  Mr.    BsthuraC  on  the  statement  of  Godwin,  De  Ptm.  p. 

Deune  may  hereafter  fulfil  bis  purpose  of  132;   "  in  CoUegio  Novo   Oxoni«  edu- 
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doctor's  degree  there  i  h.w  name  bu  not  been  fouod,  however,  in  the 
K«giBten  of  Winchester  College.  In  1  Edward  IV.,  1461,  he  became 
Prior  of  Lanthoaj  near  Glouceiter,  at  that  period  deBlgnated  Lanlhonia 
Stcwida,  being  a  cell  to  the  Priory  of  Canons  of  St.  Austin  at 
Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire ;  subsequently  it  became  the  principal  house, 
the  Ivo  Lanthonies  having  been  united,  21  Edward  IV.,  14S1.  The 
reasons  auigned  bj  the  king  for  that  measure  were  the  exposure  of 
Iianthonia  Magna,  from  its  being  in  the  Marches,  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Welsh,  by  which  it  had  became  so  wasted  and  ruined,  that 
divine  worship  and  the  regular  observKuce  of  the  order  had  ceased; 
the  aceustomed  hospitality  and  alms  were  altogetiier  neglected :  also, 
that  John  Adams,  Prior  of  the  said  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire,  had 
wasted  the  revenues,  and  daily  did  more  waste  and  destroy  the  same, 
having  moreover  in  the  said  Priory  not  more  than  four  canons — "  minus 
religiose  Tivenlea."  These  facts  having  come  to  the  king's  knowledge,  and 
also  that  by  the  prudent  government  of  the  Prior  and  Couveiit  of  Lsnthtfny 
near  Gloucester,  divine  worship  and  regular  observances  were  there  duly 
performed  with  great  honor  and  decency,  as  far  as  their  revenues  sufficed, 
the  right  of  patronage,  advowson  of  the  priory  or  conventual  church,  with 
all  the  possessions  of  Lanthony  prima,  in  Wales,  were  granted  by 
Edward  IV.  to  Henry  Dene,  Prior,  and  to  the  Convent  of  Lanthony 
Ueunda,  and  to  their  successors,  in  consideration  of  three  hundred  marks 
paid  into  the  king's  hands.*  It  is  probable  that  considerable  works  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Prior  Dene  at  Lanthony  near  Gloucester ; 
the  gateway  still  existing,  and  on  which  an  escutcheon  of  his  arnis,  a 
chevron  between  three  birds,  may  be  seen,  was  doubtless  built  by  him.* 
These  birds,  sometimes  hlasoned  as  Cornish  choughs,  may  be  regarded  as 
die  Danish  ravens,  in  allnsiou  to  the  name  of  Dene.'  Such  an  allusion,  it 
may  be  remembered,  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
Journal,  in  a  valuable  memoir  on  an  heraldic  window  in  York  Cathedral, 
Msociated  with  the  name  of  Peter  de  Dene,  a  canon  of  that  church  iu  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  the  donor.' 

The  abilities  of  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  as  Bishop  Godwin  remarks, 
were  recognised  by  Henry  VII.,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  had  been  by 
his  predecessor  Edward  IV.     The  interest,  through  which  his  advance- 

catom  tastatuT  in  Ecolsslutioa  hiitori*  in  bis  Heraldic  Hatleei  oF  Cauterbur; 

Borpfeldiul,   utcuoque    CantabrigipUH*  Cathadrol,  p.  1ST,  M  fornterljaiiBtiiig  in 

■umproBUOvsudiceut."  Nosuch  circum-  the    Hall    of   tlia  archiepiscuiuit  palooe, 

■tinoe  ia  stated  hj  Horpcfeld,  who  says  are — Arg.  oa  a  chevron  go.  inter  S  birds 

that  Worham  (not  Dene)  was   of  New  ta.  on   miui;  cruaiero  of  the   Geld,      la 

Collage.      Archbishop  Dene  ia  admitted  US.  Lambeth,  655.  cited  by  Ur.  Kilaiid, 

into    Coopar'i  Athaom    CaDtabrigieusei,  iu  the  "Bl^on  of  Kpiawipacy,"  p.  1,  the 

pp.    fl,    GSO,    but   the  reaearchea   of  the  erosiera  are  blazouedof-,  inBteailof  an;;n/. 

oompUen  of  that  valuable  work  do  not  Thej  may  have  boen  added  in  alluaioa 

appear  to  have   found   auy  evidence  in  to  tbe   Archbishop's  triple   preferment, 

support  of  his  supposed  connection  with  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury.    Tbe 

Cambridge.  Archbishop's  arms  occurred  "  on  painted 

'  Fat.     21   Edw.  IV.,    10  Hay,    llSl.  biicks,"    probably    paviug   tilea,   at    the 

Honaat  ADgl.  nawedit.voI.  vLp.  139.  Black    Friurs,    Qlouoeater.  to  which   he 

*  Tbia  nteway  forms  the  subject  of  may  have  been  a  bsoefactor.     Budge, 

a  beantifiH  etching   by  Coney,  in  the  Hut.aioua.  p.  31S.   Buch  tilea  were  alw 

Monaiticon,  utnprn.  in  tba  Lady  Cbapal  at  Glouceater  Catbe- 

7  The  arms  attributed  to  Hem?  Dene,  dral. 
when  Arohbishop, and  given  by  Willeuent  *  A^chaco^  Journal,  vol.  ivii.  p.  23. 
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meat  maj  have  been  promoted,  bu  not  been  recorded.  It  hu  been  stated 
that  he  woe  ipdebted  to  Cardinal  Uorton  for  preferment ;  in  September,  1495, 
lie  was  appointed  Cfaanoellor  of  Ireland,  where  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
had  from  the  first  been  espoused  b^  numerous  adherents  to  the  House  of 
York,  and  nhere  under  the  nominal  gOTernment  of  the  joung  Prince  Henrj, 
Duke  of  York,  with  Sir  Edward  Pojnings  as  Deputy,  a  conciliatory  poliejr, 
fraught  with  diffloulties,  had  been  adopted.  The  return  of  the  Pretender, 
who  had  been  eordiaiij  received  bj  Margaret,  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  was  a  serious  cause  of  apprehension.  Through  the  talents  and 
energy  of  the  Deputy  aud  the  Chancellor,  who  is  designated  by  the  chronicler 
Hall — "a  man  of  great  wyt  and  diligeace,"  the  disaffected  noble*  were 
brought  to  obedience,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  prersiled  upon  to  pass 
the  memorable  statute  known  as  the  Pojnings  Aoi,  which  established  the 
authority  of  the  English  gOTemment  in  Ireland,  and  tranquillity  was  fully 
restored,  so  that  when  WarbeCk  appeared  at  Cork  in  the  following  year, 
the  Irish  refused  to  rentura  their  lires  in  his  cause,  Henry  was  doubdess 
well  pleaaed  with  the  mission  ;  the  first  mark  of  his  fsTor  occurred  ou 
the  death  of  Richard  Ednam,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  probably  towards  the 
close  of  1495,  when  Prior  Dene  was  preferred  to  that  see  ;'  on  January  29 
following,  the  king,  fully  oonfiding  in  the  fidelity  and  prudent  sagacity  of 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  oonstituted  him,  on  the  recall  of  Sir  Edward 
Poyningt,  Depntj  and  Justiciary  of  Ireland.' 

The  see  of  Bangor  was  at  that  period  In  a  rerj  neglected  condition,  and 
its  cathedral  ruinous  ;  Qodwin  relates  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  per- 
petual dissensions  between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  non-residence  of 
preriouB  bishops,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  neighbouring  nobles  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  its  property.  Bishop  Dene  addressed  himself 
with  energy  to  remedy  these  evits.  Amongst  the  ancient  possessions  of 
Bangor  thara  was  an  Island,  situated  off  the  northern  extremity  of  Anglesea, 
and  called  the  "  Isle  of  Seals,"  in  Welsh, — f  nys  y  Moel  Rhoniaid,  now 
known  as  the  Skerries.  It  is  thus  described  by  Matthew  Parker,  in  his 
Life  of  Archbish<^  Dene: — "Est  ad  septentrionem  insuln  Uone,  quam 
Aogleseiam  jam  nuncupant,  inter  promontoria  Comet!  ejuique  quod  Caput 
Sanctum  dieitnr,  interposita  insula  quam  veteri  Britannico  vocabulo  Vojs, 
aive  Uoyl,  Rhoniad,  i.e.  pbocarumseualituminsulam,  Tocnnt,  quia  ea  marina 
animalia  magno  ibidem  numero  verno  et  autumnali  tempore  singulis  annis 
eapiantur."  De  Antiqu,  Brit.  EccL  ed.  Drake,  p.  451.  It  appears  by  the 
Kecord  of  Caernarvon,  which  givea — "  partem  W,  Qruffith  in  insula  Foca- 
rum,"  that  many  persons  had  acquired  rights  in  the  island,  and  by  a  list  of 
"CartefaatesnperlnsulamFocarumperdiversos,"  JbuJ.  p.253,  weleam  that 
great  part  of  the  shares,  or  "gwelys,"  had  been  bought  up  from  various 
owners  by  William  Qriffith  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  further  appears  by 
a  document  amongst  the  archives  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  printed  by  Browne 
Willis  in  the  Survey  of  that  churoh,  Appendix,  p.  244,  that  the  ancient  right 
of  fishing  in  that  isle,  appertaining  to  the  Bishop  and  the  church  of  Bangor, 
having  been  some  time  disused.  Bishop  Deoe  in  person  went  thither,  by  aasent 


*  Pat  18  Hid.  TIT.     The  tampordi-  Fssti,  ed.  Hudv,  voL  L  p.  103. 

ties  of  tbesM  of  Bangor  do  not  appmr  '  11    Hen.  Til.,  "sped  Waatm.  die 

to  ban  been  restored  to  him  until  Oct  Jan  29."    Lunsd.  1183.  voL  tUv.  p.  81. 
e,  1496;  IS  Hen.  Til.    Sm  L«  Neve's 
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of  M  hiB  tenanta  of  the  lordship  of  CornewyUn,  Sir  William  Griffith, 
of  FeDrhjn,  excepted,  «nd  that  the  bishop's  serrants  took,  on  7 
October,  1498,  '■  twenty-eight  fishes  celled  Grapes."  Sir  William 
Griffith  sent  his  son  with  men  in  arms,  end  seized  the  fish  bj  force. 
Bishop  Dene,  however,  compelled  him  to  make  reititulioa,  and  established 
his  right  as  lord  of  the  fisheries  of  the  island.'  According  to  another 
MOount  of  this  ohareeteristio  transaetion,  a  number  of  Irish  hud  effected  a 
settlement  there,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  or  to  pay  any  rent.  Bishop  Done  took  vigorous  measures  ;  having 
obtained  a  decision  or  formal  declaration  as  to  the  legality  of  the  claim, 
be  proceeded  in  person  with  an  armed  force  to  the  island,  and  speedily 
reduced  the  intruders  to  submission.*  The  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace 
be  found  in  a  ruinous  condition,  never  having  been  restored  sinoe  their 
destruction  by  Owen  Qlendower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. :  he  rebuilt  the 
ohoir,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  works  of  restoration,  when,  in  1499,  he 
was  translated  to  Salisbury.'  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Lord 
Chancellor,  15  September,  1500,  Henry  VIl.  made  choice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Saliabuiy  as  his  suocessor ;  and  on  13  October  following  he  delivered 
the  Great  Seal  to  him  at  Woodstock,  but  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper 
only,'  It  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain  his 
earliest  preferment,  that  of  Prior  of  Lanthony,  m  commandant.* 

This  mark  of  royal  favor  was  only  the  preliminsry  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction which  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  see  of  Canterbury 
having  shortly  after  become  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Langlon,  elect^ 
M  successor  of  Cardinal  Morton,  but  before  his  translation  had  been  per- 
fected, Henry  Dene,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  elected  26  April,  1501  ;  the 
tnnporalities  were  restored  7  August  following  ; '  and  the  pall  was  sent  by  the 
eloquent  Hadrian  Castellanus,  the  Pope's  Secretary,  and  Legate  to  Scotland, 
but  it  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  ceremonial  on  this 
occasion  is  given  by  Bishop  Godwin.  It  is  remarkable  tliat,  as  has  been 
recorded,  he  never  was  installed.  In  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  by 
Fope  Alexander  VX.  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Rymer,  torn.  zii. 
p.  791. 

In  the  following  year  the  Archbishop,  feeling  doubtless  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  27  July,  1502,  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station  in  the  Church.  No  parliament  had 
been  held  during  the  period  that  he  bad  been  Lord  Keeper.     He  rebuilt 

■  Willii'a  Buigor,  pp.  Sfi,  Hi ;  Pennint's  it  !■  called  "  Seynt  DuTel's  Isle,"  doubt 
Wales,  Tol,  ii.  p.  274.  See  sIbd  Oodwio,  l«a  from  Daniel,  first  bishop  at  fiuigor. 
p.  132  ;  Hilt,  of  Anglessa,  p.  S9.  *  Hs  lacceeded  John  filTlhe,wba  di«d 

■  Weaver,  Fun.  Man.  p.  S31,  describai  23  Aug.,  U»9 ;  ths  cuatody  of  the  tem- 
this  island  u  situated  between  Holjhesd  poralitiea  wisgrsatad  7  Dec,  ind  plsusry 
and  Anglesw,  and  called  ■'JfoiIrAsmini,"  raatontion  mad*  22  Msrcb  followuig. 
the  Island  of  Sesla ;  it  is,  howaver,  the  >  Claiu.  IS  Hen.  VIL 

bland  about  7    milea  tf.  of    Holyhead,  *  "  Honrioua   episoopus  Borum   Prior- 

galled    fnyJ  y  ifoet  BAixaaid,  or  com-  atumEoelesie  B.  Usria  jiatsQIooastrism 

monlj,  the  Skarries ;  the  fishery,  at  it  is  in  oommendam  tenuit.       Beg.  Ssr.  cited 

aidd.atillbelDDgatothecburohof  Bangor.  by  Biahop    KeoDot,  Coll.  US.  Brit.  Mua. 

AcoordingtoBrowneWillia,onootBishop  '   Bymsr,    Fcsd.    torn.    xiL    p.    773. 

Dene'a  auoceason.  Bishop  Robiuson,  in  "  PsC  IS  Hen.  VII.  Teate  Rega  ^ad  Laii- 

tbe    reign   of    Elizabeth,    alienated   tbe  thoQf,"    7    Aug.      The  king    may   have 

ialand  to  his  son.       In  tbe  declaiatton  been  on  a  viait  to  Henry  Dena,  possilily 

rt«arding  Seala-Ialand,  B,  Willia,  p.  244,  still  Prior  at  that  time. 
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gteti  part  of  tlie  arctiiepiicopal  manor-bouBe  at  Otford>  It  ia  alao  recorded 
that  he  repaired  Rochester  Bridgo,  and  atrengthcoed  the  coping  or  parapet 
with  iron-work.  His  name  appears  onlj  twice  on  great  public  occaaiona, 
but  those  were  interesting  and  important,  namely,  the  nuptiala  of  Prince 
Arthur  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  aoleraniaed  in  St.  Paul'i,  14  No*ember, 
1501,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princeia  Margaret  with 
Jatnea  IV.  King  of  Scots.  At  the  first  Archbishop  Dene  officiated  with 
nineteen  mitred  biahopi ;  a  litely  narrative  of  the  sumptuoas  ceremonial  is 
giren  by  the  chronicler  Eall.  The  negotiations  for  Uie  marriage  of  the 
princess  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  required  great  diplomatic 
delicacy.  Three  commissioners  of  tried  abilities  were  selected,  namely, 
the  Archbishop,  Fez,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Bart  of  Surrey  ;  th» 
matter  was  at  length  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  term  of  Henry 
Dene's  long  and  busy  life  now  drew  towards  a  close,  and  in  anticipation 
of  death  he  made  his  will,  remarkable  for  the  omission  of  all  allusion 
to  his  own  origin  and  connexions,  and  for  the  singularly  minute  attention 
with  which  he  gare  directions  regarding  his  obsequies,  the  place  and 
manner  of  his  interment,  the  services  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  alms  to 
be  dispensed  on  the  occasion.  The  most  urgent  entreaties  were  addressed  to 
his  executors,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  two 
others,  that  they  would  faithfully  carry  out  his  last  wishes.  He  died  at 
Lambeth,  15  February,'  1502 — 3  ;  the  instructions  regarding  the  transport 
of  his  remains  to  Canterbury  and  their  interment  in  the  Martyrdom  with 
Bolemn  obsequies,  to  which  he  had  appropriated  in  his  lifetime  no  less  a  sum 
than  500E.,  were  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  his  ohaplains, 
Thomas  Wolsey  and  lUchard  Gardiaer,  appointed  to  that  duty  by  hie 
executors.  The  corpse  was  transported  by  the  Thames  to  FaTcrsham  in  a 
barge,  attended  by  thirty-three  mariners  in  black  attire,  with  oandlee 
burning ;  and  thence  conTeyed  by  the  same  attendants  to  Canterbury  in  a 
funeral  car  {/eretro).'  Upon  the  coffin  was  placed  an  effigy  {ad  MimiU- 
tudinem),  sumptuously  vested  in  pontificals  ;  siily  gentlemen  accompanied 
the  processiau  on  horseback  ;  fifty  torches  biased  around  the  corpse  ; 
it  was  interred  on  the  feast  of  St.  Hathtas  the  Apostta  (February  24), 
near  the  resting-place  of  Archbishop  Stafford  in  the  Martyrdom  at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  iu  accordance  with  the  directions  iu  his  will.  A  fair  marble 
stone  inlaid  with  brass  was  there  placed  as  his  memorial.  This  existed 
when  VVeever  compiled  his  "Fuuerall  Uonumenta  ;"i  he  has  recorded 
the  inscription  which  may  also  be  seen  in  Somner's  Canterbury,  Appendix, 
p.  4.  Tho  monumental  brass  was  preserved  as  late  as  1644,  when  it  was 
seen  by  Joseph  Edmonson,  as  stated  in  Hasted's  MS.  Coliectiona  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  it  probably  was  destroyed  in  tbe  Civil  Wars,  when 
according  to  tradition  so  large  a  number  of  fine  memorials  were  despoiled 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  metal  was  sold  to  the  brass-founder.' 
The  pious  and  benevolent  purposes  so  minutely  set  forth  in  the  following 

■  In  the  Obitusry  of  the  Manki   oF  MS.  BritHui.    The  partieulan  ragarding 

Canterbury  the  6xta  a  giTSD  ax  IS  Ftb.  tbe  ootiTOy  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  are 

Adr.Sbc.  t.  i.  p,  124.     ThaiDiicH|)tianaa  eitractod  from  a  HS.  IU«i«ler  of  that 

tlie  tomb   [Weeiar)  mod  US.  recarda  of  church. 

the  church  af  CanCcrbury   eivs  IS  Feb.  '  AaoieotFunandl  Monuments,  p.SSS; 

See  atso  the  nutharities  cite^  by  Godwin,  pablisbed  in  1631. 

de  Pane.  p.  133.  '  Archbishop    Dane's    tomb    in    tlia 

'  Auliqu,  Kot  cited  by  Bishop  Keanet,  Martyrdom  is  thua  ootioed  bj  Leland: 
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docnmeat  Appear  to  have  been  in  gre&t  part  frustrated.  In  an  Oltltuary 
■moDgat  the  arobiTea  of  the  church  of  Canlerburj,  a  remarkable  monition 
tnaj  be  found  how  vain  are  the  moBt  careful  testamentary  profisionB.  It  la 
there  recorded  of  Archbishop  Dene, — "  Iste  Archiepiaoopus  non  habuit 
memoriam  ixx.  dierum,  ut  moa  est  Archiepiscoporum,  propter  paupertatem. 
Erat  raldo  deceptua  per  executorea  auos  ;  mulla  bona  reliquit  post  se,  sed 
Bieoatorea  sui  soeleratiuimi  furabantur,  ut  dictum  est."'  The  onerous 
aTooations  of  the  Archbishop's  friend  and  principal  executor,  Sir  Reginald 
Braj,  and  probablj  his  deoliuing  health,  prevented  doubtless  his  giving  the 
•aperrision  and  penooal  direction  so  earnestlj  solicited  in  the  will.  Sir 
Reginald  died  in  the  following  year.  His  character  stood  too  high  to- 
admit  of  a  snapioioa  that  he  participated  with  the  "executores  scelera- 
tiasimi  "  in  the  epoila.  Thomas  Wolsey,  destined  so  speedilj  to  occupy  a 
promiiient  pceition  in  public  affairs,  had  been  taken  from  hia  rectory  of 
Limiugton  near  Ilchester,  where  he  had  incurred  some  disgrace,  and  became 
chaplsin  to  the  Archbiahop,  in  whoae  will  hie  name  does  not  occur,  although, 
as  it  chanced,  the  charge  of  carrybg  out  the  last  wisbea  of  his  patron  was 
confided  to  him. 

A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  character  and  public  services  of  the  prelate, 
of  whose  oareer  a  brief  sketch  has  been  thus  submitted  to  our  readers,  was 
thus  expreased  bj  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Elisabeth,  queen  of  Henry  VII.,  Feb.  23,  1502— B.  when,  taking  as  his  Uxt 
Job,  xix.  21, — "  Miserimini  mei  saltem  vos  amici  mei,  quia  manut  Domini 
tetigit  me,"  he  aaid — "  These  words  I  speak  in  the  name  of  England,  on 
aecount  of  the  great  loss  the  country  has  sustained  of  that  virtuous  Queen, 
of  her  noble  son  the  Prinoe  Arthur,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

THE  WILL  OF  AECHBISHOP  DENE. 

BXTBACTED    PnOM    THB    PRINCIPAL  RBOIBTaT    OF    HEB   KAJESTT'b    OODRT    OP 
PROBATE  IK  TBB   PBEROQATIVB   COURT  OP   OAKTBRBURT. 

(Register  Blamyr,  fo.  181  vo.)-' 
Itr  nomine  snmme  et  individue  trinitstis,  patris,  et  filii,  et  spiritna  saneti. 
Amen.  Inevitabilis  mortis  sentencia  nulii  omnino  hominum  parcens,  jmmo 
omnem  hominem  cujuscuinque  preeminencie,  dignitatis,  sexus  aut  con- 
ditionis  tremenda  sua  lance  concludens  et  vulnerans,  humane  creature  et 
rationali  acerba  nimis  et  amars  redileretur,  nisi,  post  cursum  hujus  mundl  ac 
vite  humane  continue  fluctuantis,  vita  beatior  in  celesti  patria  speraretur.  Et 
proiude  humane  providencie  sagacitas  eonsiderans  nature  legibus  nil  niorte 
eertius,  ejus  hora  nichil  incertlus,  solebat  hujusmodi  dissolutionis  terniinum 
non  solum  operibua  virtuosis  et  meritoriis,  sed  etiam  bonorum  suorum 
temporalium  provida  dispensacione,  provenire,  ut  sic  ipsa  inopinata  mortis 

"In  the  croH  !■!•  brtwixt  tha  body  of  *  A  tnosoHpC  of  the  Will  of  Aroh- 

tbe  diiraka  snd  the  quire  northward  I7  bishop  Dene  is  pratervsd  at  Canterburj', 

bwled   Psdum   and   Waretuun.    Also,  Somner,  Antiqa.  of  CuiL  pirt  iu  p.  78. 

nndw  flats  stoDM  of  marble,  Desno,  ifora  statu  th*t  it  u  found  thers  in  Reg.  D. 

E'ourof  LaothoDy,  ■□danotberblahop."  The  foil owiuff  oopy  is  prsMrved  la  the 

a.  voL  vi.  p.  S.     Tba  ilabs,  stripped  of  Register  of  Thomu  Ooldstoue,  Prior  of 

the  bnsiM,  ara  meutioDed  by  Huted  u  Canterbiiry,  amongit  wills  proved,  ude 

exlstiiiR  whsD  bii  history  of  Kent,  pub-  vatante,  before  Roger  Cburcb,  doctor  of 

lished  in  lTTS,«u  compiled.  decrees,  deputed  as  keeper  of  the  Frerog- 

*  Anglis  Sac  vol.  L  p.  124.  aliTe. 
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horA  diligenti  ordinations  prorenta  qneat  securiuB.  et  raleat  expecUri. 
Quod  ego,  BcnricuH,  permiEHione  dirina  CantuarieoBis  Archiepiacopns, 
totiuB  Anglie  primas,  ot  npoatolice  lediB  legfttua,  mM  interiori  mentia 
ociilo  pie  revolTcns,  luus  sit  aumnio  Deo,  compos  inentiB  et  aaiie  momone, 
adversa  tamen  corporis  Tuletudine  eommotua  et  perturbatua,  timensqua 
michi  periculDm  tnortiB  immiDere,  coodo  testamentum  meum  ultimam 
meam  Toluotatem  in  Be  contiDens,  in  hunc  modura.  In  primiB  siquidem 
in  sinceritat«  fidei  catholice  integer  et  indubius  eiistena,  commando 
KDlmam  meam  Deo  oninipotenti  creatori  meo,*  beatiaBime  Tirgini  Uarie 
matri  sue,  tolique  celesti  curie  triumphanti.  Et,  cum  naturale  ait  nt  einia  in 
cinerem  revertatur,  ut  ubi  aumpait  originem  ibi  finem  aoreiatur,  toIo  et 
ordino  corpua  meum  humaDdum  et  aepeliendum  in  eccleaia  mea  Cathedrali 
Cautuarienai,  Bccleaia  Chriati  nnncupata,  in  illo  ridelicet  loco  quo  beatiu 
martir  Thomaa  dim  dicte  ecclesie  Arohiepiacopua  gladiie  impinrum 
occubuit,  ubi  inibi  oonTenieocius  fieri  poaait ;  et,  si  apud  Laraehithe  me 
diem  meum  claudere  eztremum  contingst,  tunc  toIo  quod  corpua  meum  ds- 
feratur  et  tranaTehatur  per  terram  ad  dictam  eccleaiam  meam  Cathedratem 
Cantuariensem,  ai  id  decenter  et  conrenienter  fieri  poterit,  alioquiu  per  aqnam 
in  mea  barga  rel  alia  usque  ad  Manerinm  meum  de  Ford,*  vel  monaaterinm 
de  FaTeraham  CaDtuariensis  diocests,  eo  deoenoius  et  conTenienoiua  quo 
fieri  possit,  et  ab  ilto  loco  usque  ad  eeclesiam  meam  Cathedralem  Caa- 
tuariensem  predietam  in  charieto  bonesto  ad  boo  apto  et  ordinato  depor- 
tetur,  cum  capellants,  domesticis,  et  servitoribua  meis,  equitibns  concomi- 
tantibua  et  aaaisteDtibus,  Bt  volo  quod  quilibet  eorum  habeat  unam 
robara  aeu  togam  de  panno  nigro  da  tnbua  rirgatis,  aut  magis  vel  nunua, 
secundum  qualilatem  et  quantitatem  personarum,  et  discrecionem  exa~ 
cutorum  meonim  inferiua  nominatorum,  cum  capuciia  et  tipetea  codtb- 
sientibuB.  1 1  em  toIo  quod  conducentur  duodecim  honesti  pauperea 
aasiatentea  eorpori  meo  in  itinere  veraua  Cantuariam,  rel  in  barga,  ad 
tenendum  faces  et  torceos  ardentes  circa  corpus  meum  uaque  ad  looa 
predicta,  et  deinde  ad  eeclesiam  meam  predietam  Cantuarienaem,  et  quod 
etiam  ordineutur  et  preparentur  riginti  et  octo  alii  pauperea  in  Ciritate  et 
diocesi  Cantuarienai,  ad  asaociandum  corpus  meum  a  prefato  loco  in  quo 
me  applicare  conligerit,  vel  in  itinere  ad  dictam  eccleaiam  Cantuarienaem, 
et  ad  portandum  facea  et  torchioa  in  introitu  Civitatis  CanLuarie,  et  ad 
tenendum  eoadem  tempore  exequiarum  tnearum,  miaae  et  sepulture  mee  ; 
et  Tolo  quod  quilibet  eorundem  pauperum  habeat  pro  auo  labore  uuam 
togam  nigram  cnm  capucio,  et  quod  quilibet  dictorum  duodecim  habeat 
iij.f.  iiij.d.  Tel  plus,  ai  videatur  ezecutoribua  meis,  quilibet  dictorum 
figinti  et  octo  habeat  in  pecunia  sij-d.  Item  volo  quod  ordtnentur 
centum  torchii  et  oerei,  ac  cetera  luminaria  aufficientia  ad  bujusmodi 
mea  funeralia  perScienda.  et  quod  eiponantur  secundum  quod  opus  fuerit, 
et  quod  hujusmodi  torchiorum  et  cereorum  remanentium  aliqui  reservontur 
in  diem  trigintalem,  reliqui  rero  disponantur  ad  ecclesiaa  et  pia  loca, 
juxta  diaeretionem  exeoutomm  meorum  inferiua  nominatorum.  Item  volo 
quod  preparetur  quoddam  funua,  Anglice, — a  herae, — in  ohoro  eoolesie  mee 
antedicte,  cum  cereis  et  luminaribua,  inaignlis  et  armia,  ac  alio  apparatu  ia 
hujusmodi  funere  requiaito.      Item  volo  quod   dilectua   michi  ooafrater, 

>  Soma  phrase   miij   hmva  been  bars  biibopi  of  Canterbury,  distant  about  two 

omitted  in  the  Register,  such  as  "  filio  miles  fn>m  the  coaat,  on  the  road  from 

auo  Jesu  Chriato,  r^amptori  mso."  fieoulTer  to  Ciuterbury.     Haeted,  vol. 

*  Ford  palaoe,  a  resideuce  of  tbs  arch-  iii.  p.  624. 
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Prior  dicte  ecclesie  inee  C&thedralia  CantuarieDiis,  funeralibus  et  exequlia 
meis  interesuDS  lA  oraudum  pro  aniiiift  mea,  kabeat  et  recipiat  ix.t.,  Sup- 
prior  rero  confrater  maja  i.i.,  quilibet  entm  alius  confraler  meus  et  diet! 
Uonuterii  tronacbua  in  ordiae  ucerdotali  constitutus,  vj.f.  viij.ii.,  et  quilibot 
non  Bacerdoa  iij.f.  iiij.ti.  In  die  rera  trigintali  aeu  tricenali  habeat  Prior iij.«. 
iiij.ij.,  Supprior  xx.d.,  quilibet  sacerdog  xJi-d.,  et  quilibet  non  aacerdoB  Tj.d.  ; 
rogam  et  oraaBomneietaiDgulosconrratreB  meos  aupr&dictos  quatenua  infra 
meDBem  &  die  sepulture  mee,  si  fieri  pouit,  quilibet  eorum  in  ordiue  aacer* 
dotali  eotutitutus  dioat  et  celebret  pro  anima  mea  et  animabua  parentum, 
benefaotorum,  et  amicorum  meorum,  ao  otuaium  fideliuni  defunctoruiD, 
unam  miasam,  et  quilibet  non  preabiter  dicat  ofGcium  mortuorum,  cum 
oommendacioDtbus  et  suffragiia  consuetia.  Item  toIo  quod  pulaautes 
clasaicam  et  ceteri  miniatri  dicte  ecclosie  pro  laboribus  auLt  allocentur 

^*uxta  antiquum  morem.et  dlsoretionem  eiecutorum  meorum.  Item  do  et 
ego  prefate  ecclesie  mee  Chriati  Cautuarienai,  et  tumulo  S&noti  Thome 
Uartiria  in  eadem,  unam  ymaginem  Saucti  Johaauia  BrAngeliate  do 
argento  deaunte,  ponder.  c1j.  uno.  Item  do  et  lego  fratribna  meodi- 
cantibuB  commorantibuH  in  Civitate  Cantuarienai  exequiis  meis  ioter- 
eawDtibiu,  cuilibet  domui  mu  ordiui  eorundam  liij.t.  iiij.^  ad  orandum  pro 
aninia  meo.  Item  lego  Abbati  et  CouTentui  Saneti  Auguatiui  Can- 
tuarieDBi  ad  celebrandum  et  orandum  pro  amma  mea  livj.«.  riij.d. 
distribaendum  inter  eoB  juzta  roluutatem  et  diacrecionem  dicti  Abbatia,  itft 
quod  oelebrent  exequiaa  et  miasam  defunctorum  pro  anima  mea  et  animabus 
omnium  fidelium  d^unotonim.  Item  do  et  lego  priori  et  Couveutui  SaooU 
Qregoiii  OantnarieoBi  aimili  modo  faueodum  ziij-(>  iiij<d.  Item  Hodba- 
terio  moDialium  Saneti  Sepulcri  Cantuariens)  ad  similitw  faciendum  xiij.t. 
iiij.d.  Item  do  et  lego  cuilibet  aaoerdoti  aeculari  exequiia  meia  die 
Bepnlturemee  in  ecoleaia  Cathedral!  predicta  iateresBen^,  ac  misaam  pro 
anima  mea  eodem  die  in  eadem  eecleaia  aeu  alia  diote  cititaUa  celebr&nti, 
Tiij.ii.,  et  cuilibet  clerico  parocbiali  iuj.d.,  cuilibet  rero  alteri  cleiico 
Buperpelicio  induto  iyd.  Item  role  quod  die  sepulture  mee  aut  sequenti 
diatribuautur  inter  pauperea  cujuacumqne  aezuB,  ad  dictam  cifitatem 
et  eceleaiam  CaDtoariensera  eouflueutea  ad  orandum  pro  anima  mea, 
xz,  li.,  inter  eos  distribuendum  aecundum  numerum  eorum  et  discretionra) 
exeeutomm  meorum.  Item  toIo  quod  eupponatur  loco  sepulcri  mei  tem- 
pore oonreniente  per  executores  meoa  nouiiaatos  nnus  lapis  marmorius 
■eulptuB  oum  imagme  enea  inaigniisque  pontificalibus,  cum  aliquo  con- 
veniente  epitaphio  aeu  memoriali,  uude  posait  dari  occasio  transeuutibua  ad 
orandum  pro  anima  mea.  Item  rolo,  dispone  et  ordino  quod  unua  de 
coDfratribus  nieia,  ecclesie  mee  Chriati  Cantuarieusis  commonacliua,  cele- 
bret et  dioat  quotidie  et  immediate  post  sepulturam  roeam,  durante  termiuo 
Tigio^  annorum  tuoc  proximo  et  immediate  sequentiura,  unam  miasam 
apud  altare  marlirii  Saneti  Thome  martiria,  et  .  quod  oret  pro  aalute 
anime  mee,  parenturo,  benefactoruoi  el  amicorum  meorum  ;  et  quod  in  die 
dominioa  celebret  misaam  de  ipsa  dominica,  aut  de  festo  tune  occurrenle, 
Tel  de  Trinitate,  ad  suum  beneplacitum  ;  in  sccunda  rero  feria  misaam  de 
Spiritu  Sancto  ;  tercia  feria  de  Sancto  Thoma  ;  quarts  ferla  de  Requiem; 
quints  de  corpore  Christi  ;  aeita  feria  de  nomiue  Jesu,  ct  in  aabbato  de 
Saneta  Maria  ;  et  quod  in  omnibus  hujusmodi  missis  dicat  collectam — 
Deus  cui  proprium — cum  hac  clausula — Fropiciare  nnime  famuli  tui  Henrici, 
animabuaqne  parentum,  benefactonim,  et  amicorum  suorum,  etc.  et 
qood  hujusmoai  confrater  sic  celebrans  in   sioguUs  predictis  missis  post 
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eTftngelinm,  antequam  trmnuerit  ul  laiatorium,  dicat  psslinuni— De  pr&> 
fundii.etc.,  etroget  omneB  aBtantesquod  singuli  eorumdicat  Pater  nosteret 
Ave Uaria pro  aiiima  mea  et  animabuflpBreaiurtiibeneraclomm,  et  amicomm 
meonim,  etc.  ;  et  quod  singulis  wptinianis  dicat  bis  eicquias  et  contineD- 
ctacioDea  tnortuorum  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  animaniin  predictarum  ;  et 
quod  quilibet  coofrater  meiu  commonachus  sic  celebrans  babeat  et  percipiat 
aiDguIis  aepUmanis,  durante  termino  predicto,  Tiginti  deoarioa  in  pecnaia, 
Et  volo,  ai  hoc  coDfratri  meo  dilecliuimo  Priori  dicte  ecclesie  mee  et 
ejusdem  eccleide  coufratribus  rideatur  boneatum  et  conTsnienR,  qnod  hujos- 
modi  confrater,  eie  ut  premittiiur,  pro  anima  mea  celebratuma  aeptimana- 
lim  et  cureorie,  juita  ordinem  aenectutis  et  profesaionia  eomndem,  asaignetar 
et  intabnletar  per  preeentorem  dicte  eoclesie  pro  tempore  ezistente.  Et, 
ai  forte  confrater  aic  iatabulatua  irtGrmitate  aliqua  aut  alio  impedimento 
legitime  detentus  miaaam  sic,  ut  premittiiur,  celebrare  non  poaait,  tunc  loco 
ejus  aio  impediti  pro  aeptimana  ills,  rel  tempore  quo  impeditus  fuerit,  alius 
confrater  Bubrogetor,  ita  quod  nulla  pretereat  dies  conTeniena,  durante 
tennino  dictorum  riginti  annorum,  quin  ibidem  in  dicto  altari  celebreinr 
miaia,  ut  premittitnr,  in  memoriam  aalutis  anime  mee  et  animamm  pre- 
dictarum, cum  aradone  et  coUecta  supradiclis.  Item  ai  corpus  meum  port 
obitum  meum  per  aliquos  dies  apud  Lamehitbe  aen  alibi,  nbi  me  mori 
contigerit,  morari  contiugat,  tunc  per  idem  tempua  toIo  quod  eele- 
breutar  eiequie  et  misse  pro  anima  mea  in  capella  mea,  et  in  eceleua 
parochial]  de  Lamehitbe  autedict',  seu  alia  eocleaia  parochial!  infra 
cujus  parocbiam  me  mori  contigerit,  et  quod  preabiteri,  cleriei,  et  aKi 
ministri  coofluentea  et  ezequiis  hujusmodi  intereaaentea  habeaut  pro  aula 
laboribus  ad  disoretionem  eiecutonim  mecrum,  et  eodem  modo  flant 
elemosine  pauperiboa  adTenientibus.  Item  toIo  quod  poat  obitum  meum, 
tarn  in  permanendo  apud  Lamehitbe  seu  alibi,  quam  in  eundo  veraua  Can- 
tuariam,  staodo  ibidem,  et  reddeundo  (nc)  domnm,  anpporlentur  onera  et 
expeuae  familie  mee  et  alionim  cauaa  mei  confluentium  in  rictualibue  et 
aliia  neceaaariis  ad  hospicium  meum  pertinentibua,  ita  quod  immediate 
poat  duoB  aut  tres  ilies  poat  redditum  eomodem  quilibet  capellanorum, 
familiarium  et  aerritorum  meorum  de  aeipao  diaponat  prout  ei  Dens  melius 
dederit.  Item  toIo  quod  omnia  et  singula  premiaaa,  et  alia  neoeasaria  et 
oportuna  onera  circa  aepulturam  meara  et  Thecturam  (tic)  corporis  mei  ad 
ecclesiam  meam  Catbedralem  predictam,  austentationemque  famiiio  ac 
funeralia  mea  perimplenda  et  perficienda,  perimpleaotur  et  perficiantur  de 
et  cum  BUmma  quinglntarum  librarum,  quaa  ob  eandem  causam  dcdi  et 
deliberari  in  vita  mea  ad  menus  dilectonim  micbi  in  Cbriato  magistrorum 
Hugonis  Payntewjne'  legum  doctoris,  Archidiaconi  CaDtuarienais,  Willelmi 
Wiltone  decretonim  doctoria,  Ricardi  M jnours  generosi,  et  domini  Boberti 
Coofe  capellani,  quatenus  ipai  eandem  aummBm  vel  majorem,  ai  major 
Bumma  facultatum  mearum  haberi  poterit,  in  et  circa  fuoeralia  mea  et 
onera  predicta  bene,  fidelitcr,  et  plene,  absque  tamen  magna  volnpluositate, 
ozponant  et  exspcndant  prout  coram  altiseimo  in  die  Jndicii  respondere 
euperinde  rolueriot.  Item  rolo  quod  quilibet  serfientum  meorum  gene- 
rosua  impreBenciaram  [tic)  micbi  descrriens  habeat  et  recipiat  pro  labore  huo 
illiua  termini  in  quo  me  ab  bac  luce  migriro  contingat  xiij.i.  iiij.d.,  et  etiam 
alios  liij.f.  iiij.ii.  ex  dooo.     Et  ultra  boc  do  et  lego  Thome  Dudley  xl.f., 

15e4.    Le  ITara, 
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Hjlo  Enollys  xiij.f.  iiij.d.,  Willelmo  Briggyi  xiTJ.t.  viij.d.,  Thome  Sej^r 
xi»j.«.  Tiij.A  Willelmo  Rjco  mj.j.  viij.d.,  Ricardo  Walshe  iiij.». 
iiij.rf.,  ct  Willelmo  Philippyt  il.i.  et  unum  equum.  Item  volo  quod  quili- 
bet  serntonun  meorum  rs Indus,  Atigliee — A  jomonne^ut  eupra,  habeatpro 
Bno  aalario  termini  Btipradlcti  i.f.,  et  eliam  alios  ilecem  solidos  ex  dono.  Et 
ultra  id  do  et  lego  Ricardo  Ghajimanne  x1. «.  et  unum  equum,  Ricardo  Spenur 
xl.i.  et  unum  equum,  Johanui  Test  coco  moo  xl  >.,  Jolianni  Salmon  ix.«,, 
Hugoni  Porter  xl.«.,  Rees  ix.(.,  Johanui  Golde  ii.i.,  Willelmo  Jones  lx.(., 
et  Willelmo  Garwalle  xiij.t.  iiij.(^>,  et  Bicardo  Baker  xx.f.,  Thome  Cliffbrde 
xi.f.  Item  Tolo  quod  quilibet  Bervitorum  meorum,  Anglice — A  grome — 
habeftt,  Ut  auprik,  pro  suo  salario  rj  «,  yiiyd.,  et  alios  »j.«.  'iij.d.,  OX  dono. 
Et  ultra  id  do  ot  lego  JohanniPaTelie.il.f.  Itemrolo  quod  quilibet  servilorunl 
meonim,  Anglice  —A  page — liabeat,  ut  aupra,  pro  buo  Ealario  iij.t.  ilij  d.  et 
alios  iij.f.  iiij.tf.  ex  dono.  Item  do  et  lego  Ungistris  Ricardo  Wagh'n, 
et  Hugoni  BIja,  ac  domino  Roberto  Clerke,  capellanis,  ad  celebrandnm  et 
orandiim  pro  anima  mea,  ouilibet  eorum  c.  s.  Item  do  et  lego  confratri 
meo,  domiui  Johanui  Bell  epi^copo  Uajonenai,  auffraganeo  meo,°  ita  quod 
interait  exequiis  et  aepuliure  meis  ad  officiandum  ibidem,  si  opus  fnerit, 
nnum  craterem  atantem  cum  coopertorio  deaurat'  cum  armis  et  inugniis 
meis,  Tel  sex  librai  in  pecunia  pro  eodom.  Item  toIo,  ordino,  et  per 
hano  meam  ollimam  Toluniatem  diapono,  quod  omnes  et  singule  elargitioDea, 
ordinationee,  diBpositionea,  concessiones,  donationes,  et  soluciones  qua- 
csmque  bonorum,  calallorum,  jocalium  et  remm  meorum  quorumcamque 
in  Tita  mea  per  meipaum,  seu  de  mandato  meo  per  alios  qiubuscumque 
domibuB,  monastoriis,  prioratibus,  aut  aliis  piis  locis,  aut  alicui  persone 
pro  salute  anime  mee,  seu  intuitu  caritatia  vel  benemeritorum  euorum,  aut 
alia  ralione  quacumque  ordinate,  disposite,  donate,  solute,  et  coucesse, 
£rme  illibateque  permaneant  cum  omni  suo  robore  et  oflectu,  quamvis  in 
faujusmodi  meo  testamento  et  ultima  voluotate  de  eiidem  mentio  specialia 
aliqiia  non  habetur.  Residuuin  rero  omnium  et  aingulorum  bonorum 
meorum  superius  apecialiter  non  legatoruro,  vel  non  donatorum  aeu  dispo- 
aitonim,  funeralibus  meia,  ut  preroittitur,  prins  peractis  et  impletia,  debitii 
meis  persolutis,  et  hoc  meo  testamento  adimpleto,  do  et  lego  eiecutoribua 
meis  inferiuB  nominatis,  et  fidei  eorum  ea  committo  ut  ipsi  eadem  bona  mea 
disponant  pro  salute  anime  race  in  operibus  caritativis  et  aliis,  prout  eisdem 
melins  videbitur  eipedire.  Et,  ad  Teram  hnjusmodi  testamenti  mei  «t 
ultimo  voluntatis  executionem,  ordino,  fncio,  et  eonstituo  nipos  eiecutores, 
Tidelicet,  Tenerabilem  virum  meique  amantisaimum  Reglnalduiii  Bray 
militem,  gerenissime  domiui  Regis  nostri  Anglio  majestaiis   conslliarium 

'  Johii  Bell,  a  FruicUcan  friar,  irho  diooeas  of   Lichfield  —  "JoluiDnes  Bell, 

wu  acting  H  a  Suffragan  of  the  Arcb-  Episcopus  Majorsusia,   1503;"— uiil   in 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  lucoeeded  Odo,  that    of   SaliEoury,  — "  JohaTinsi    Ball, 

Bishop  of  Hayo  in  Ireland,  an  Kot,  G,  Episcopua  UiroQensii,  1  .^01."    Sea  Whar- 

1493.    Dr.  Cotton's  Fasti  EccL  Hib.  voL  ton's  lists  of  Suffragan   Bishops,   Bibl. 

iT.p.EO.     See  also  BsttalST'g  Cant.  Sscn,  Top.  BriL,  pp.  10,  12,    13,  aad  Peggo's 

£602.    This  John  Bail,  Bishop  of  Kajo,  Letter  to  Dr.  Ducorel  on  the  same  aub- 

tha  same  nbom  Harris.  Hiat  of  Kent,  ject,  p.  S3.      It  baa  beea  BuppOBed  that 

6191,  erronaously  calls  "Monyonenais."  this   persan,   in   whom  the  Archbishop 

is  name  does  not  occur  in  Wliarton'a  appears  to  hsTs  placed  much  eaDfideuce, 

list  of  Choi«piacopt   of   the   diocese   oF  may   have  been  known  to  him  aud  em- 

Cantarburj;  auiongat  those  of  the  dio-  ployed  in  some  officinl  capacity,  durini; 

cese  of  uindou  is  found  —  "Johannes  the  period  of  hia  residence  in  Irelaud  aa 

Bpiaeopns   Uajouecus,   IISS;' — in  the  Chancellor  and  aa  Lord  Deputy. 
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fideluaimum,  Magiatros  Hugonero  Pajnlwyne,  Arcbidiuonum  Cuitiuri- 
eniem,  legvm,  et  Willelmum  Wiltone  Curie  mee  prerog&lite  md 
aarium,  dearetoruDa,  doetorei,  Riearduin  Hj^noura  generoenm,  et  dam. 
Robertum  Coofe  c&pellaDum,  exornnj*  et  deprecaiia  eosdem  ezecu 
meos  in  TiweribuB  Jesu  Cbristi,  et  sicut  proinde  respondere  Toluerint 
coram  lummo  judiee,  ut  banc  meam  Hltimam  rolntitatem  bene  et  fideliter 
eiequantur  eiequi  ve  faciant,  nicuti  pro  eis  et  eonuu  lingulis  pro  posse  meo 
facerem  et  in  consimili  caeu  facere  lellera.  £t,  qanin  iepeuumero  cod- 
tingit  quod  dictns  dominiu  Keginaldus  Bra;  adeo  multipliciter  circa  negocia 
domini  nostri  regis  Anglie  impeditua  sit,  et  de  verisimili  erit,  ita  quod 
hujusmodi  mei  teatamenti  eiecutloiii  attendere  non  valeat,  euadem  rehe- 
nenter  oro  atque  rogo  ut  saltem  ceteria  ezecatoribiu  meia  aupranomiDatia 
8uis  faTore,  concilio,  aniilio  et  adfiaamento  aaatttat  anpcrvidealqne,  foTeat 
et  auxilietur  eosdem.  £t  lego  eidem  domiuo  Beginaldo  Braj  pro  bujiia- 
modi  Buia  labori^ua,  auiilio,  et  conailio  in  premissis,  ic<  It.,  reliquia  Tero 
ei^cutorihua  meia  aupranomiDatia,  ciii1ib«t  eorum  x.  lu,  it  exccuLionem 
bi^usmodi  mel  testament  id  ae  aasumere  volnerit  et  aasumat :  revocaua 
et  adnullans  per  hoc  testamentum  meum  omnea  Toluntates,  omnia  qti« 
alia  testamenta  niea  dispoaitioDem  bonorum  meoram  mobilium  quoquo 
modo  concernentia,  buic  teatamento  meo  contraria  aeu  rapagnaiieia,  aut 
ante  hoc  teatanieatuin  meom  aeu  banc  meam  Toluatatero  uUimani  coodita 
et  facta,  ezceptis  auperius  in  hoc  hujoamodi  meo  tastameuto  declaratis  et 
meucionatia.     In  eujus  rei  teetimoDtum. 


SOFPLEUBKIABT  itoTICBS  aELATTHQ  TO  TBfi   OBSEQITIES   Of 

Archbishop  Dene, 

Obiit  Lambethte  ;  inde  cadaver  ejua  per  Tbamesim  fluTium  a  trigtata 

tribna  nauiis  nigro  pauno  Testiua   Faveraamiam   in  cimba   funabri  mora 

oranla  cum   cereia  accenus  duotum  eat.     Quo  etiam  iidem  nautaa  idem 

oadaTer  aimili  funebri  ritu  in  feretro  Cantnariam  diuemnt Fnneribus 

litis  sumptibua  v''  li.  deatinarit ;  ideo  funua  ejus  magnifice  et  aumptuose 
pemctum  eat.  In  eo  funere  exequendo  Thomas  Wolaeus,  qui  eapollanua  fuit, 
cum  Ricardo  Gardiner  altero  oapellano,  ab  executoribua  teatamenti  hujua 
Archiepueopi  iuipendendis  fuaeribiu  BUmptibus  prnfectus  eat. — Aiitiqu, 
Rot.,  eitract  in  fiiahop  Kennet's  MS.  Coll.  Brit.  Uus. 

A.D.  MDij.  die  ztj,  Feb.  obiit  Henricoa  Canluariensia  Arcbiepiscopua  in 
manerio  de  Lambeth,  cujaa  corpus  delatum  erat  per  mare  ad  Faversliani, 
et  exinde  usque  ad  Cantuanam,  cum  seiaginta  equitibua  geiierosorum,  tie., 
et  quinquaginta  torticiia  circa  corpus  ejus  ardentibus,  imagine  in  carrecto 
ad  ejus  aimilitudinem  pontiGcalibtis  insignlssime  preparata,  super  cistam  in 
qua  corpus  ejus  claudebatur  in  cursu  publico  deportata  :  die  S.  Hathci 
Apostoli  sepultus  eat  in  Uartjri'io  S.  Thome  juxCa  Jobannem  Archiepis- 
copum. — Regist.  Cant.,  extract  in  Bishop  Kennet's  MS.  Coll.  Brit.  Mus. 


Wbilat  tbe  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  press  we  hare  receired,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodletao,  a  transcript  of  the 
Epistle  which  liaa  been  cited  aa  corroboratire  of  the  supposition  that 
Archbishop  Dene  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Anthony  k  Wood  states  that 
"  Henry  Deane  was  educated  in  this  UniTersity,  where  he  took  the  dei^roes 
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in  Arte  and  DiTinitj,  bot  in  what  College  or  Hall,  it  appeari  not.  How- 
ever, some  are  plooaed  to  iaj  that  he  «u  educated  in  New  College  ;  jei 
wliether  be  was  perpetual  fellow  thereof,  the  Regitters  of  that  house  tell 
us  not."  He  proceed*  to  relate  that  about  the  time  of  hit  tranglation  to 
Canterbury  the  raemberB  of  the  Unireraitj  received  an  epistle  of  favour 
from  him,  wherein  among  other  things  he  Btjiea  the  said  UniTersity  hia 
beniffnUnma  matar  (Athenn  Oion.  edit  Bliw,  »ol.  ii.  p.  690).  It  may 
here  be  obMrred  that  Henry  Dene  was  not  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  nor 
is  there  any  eTidence  of  hii  haring  been  educated  there.  The  error  has 
originated  in  Godwin,  who  by  a  singular  orersight  represents  Harpsfeld  as 
haring  stated  that  Heniy  Dene  was  of  New  College,  whereas  the  statement 
in  question  relates,  not  to  that  prelate,  but  to  his  successor,  Warham 
(Godwin,  de  Prna.  p.  132 ;  Harpsfeld,  p.  630).  The  Epistle,  of  which 
Ur,  Cue  has  found  a  copy  entered  in  the  Register  F.  (not  FF.  a*  cited  in 
the  Atfaenn  Ozon.)  has  nerer,  we  believe,  been  published  ;  we  have  thank- 
fully availed  ourselves  of  bis  friendly  courtesy,  in  enabling  na  to  append  to 
these  notices  of  Archbishop  Dene  a  document  not  without  interest,  although 
we  may  in  vain  seek  in  it  evidence  to  establish  his  supposed  connection  with 
Oxford.  The  obscure  passage,  to  which  special  reference  has  been  made, 
seems  by  no  means  conclusive  in  regard  to  this  point,  whilst,  as  we  appre- 
hend, the  tone  and  general  bearing  of  the  ezpreaaions  are  not  sudi  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  sympathy  of  an  ancient  attimmu. 

Bpistlk  proh  Arcbbisbop  Dbrb  to  thk  Unitersitt  of  Oxford. 
Reg.  Epist.  Ocon.  P.  ep.  £18.  (Under  the  year  1502.) 
Henricua,  permissiooe  divina,  Cantnariensis  archiepiscopus,  tocius 
Anglie  primas,  et  Apostolice  sadis  legatus,  venerabili  confratri  nostra 
Univeraitatis  Oxon.  Cnneellario,  neonon  regentinm  et  non  regeniium  ode. 
berrimo  Collegio,  salutem.  Accepimus,  clarissimi  viri,  literas  publiei 
gymnasii  vestri  ex  quibus  Yoluntatem  et  studium  vestrunt  in  tuendis 
privilegiis  vestris,  et,  umnl,  quam  epem  de  nobis  ad  propugnandam  Itber- 
tatem  vestram  concepistis,  facile  intelleximns.  Quorum  •ttenim  magnopere 
landamns,  in  altero  non  committemus,  ut  frustra  quicquam  de  nobis 
sperasse  videamini,  presertim  in  ea  re,  qua  nihil  possit  esse  nobis  anti- 
quius  J  quid  enim  vel  gratius  oniquam  sit,  vel  antiquius,  quam  de  ea  quam 
benignissimam  dim  matrem  senseris,  pieta^s  etiam  laude,  relle  querere. 
Quanquam  itaque  liters  quedam  inhibitorie  quorundam  suosu  a  Canoellario 
nostro  eximie  emanamnt,  nihil  est  quod  vos  magnopere  solicitet,  tanquam 
its  convelli  a  Tobis  libertatem  restram  putetis.  Quod  profeeto  tautum 
abest,  ut  mioQisse  quippiam  velimus,  ut  etiam  facile  neminem  majorum 
nostrorum  fuisse  arbitremur,  qui  earn  magis  augere  studuerit.  Id  quod  in 
hae  ipsa  causa  facile  intelligetis,  si  quis  eam  prosequi  ulterius  voluerit. 
Veatre  vicissim  equitatis  fuerit,  nil  omnino  tentare  quod  in  nostre  Cantua- 
nensis  ecoleste  cedat  injuriam,  quam  nobis  certe  non  minus  sanotum  fuerit 
propalsare,  quam  vestra  jura  defendere.  Nam,  quod  ad  pauperem  riduam 
spectat,  frustra  profeeto  vobis  vel  viduitatem  ejus  vel  peupertatem  oom- 
mendo.  Qui,  cum  omnia  diviui  huroanique  juris  sitis  peritissimi,  miieros 
non  ignoratis  omni  legum  farore  esse  oommendatos.  Datum  in  manerio 
nostro  de  Lamehitfae,  5°  idus  Ootobrts.     [Oct.  11,  1502.] 
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Ma;  3dl,  1861. 

Lord  Talbot  dc  Mauhuk,  F.8.  A.,  Praudent,  in  Um  Chair. 

The  noble  President,  in  opening  tbe  proceeding*,  Bipreued  the  utiafaction 
whicli  he  felt  in  being  enabled  to  reaume  hi*  participation  in  the  meetinga 
of  tbe  Societj,  and  his  regret  that  bis  more  urgent  engagementB  in  Ireland 
had  of  lata  prevented  his  attending  the  interesting  meetings  during  pro- 
Tions  months,  and  profiting  b;  the  eihibitiona  illustratire  of  ancient  arts 
and  manners.  Since  the  last  riwUon  of  the  Institute  an  occurrence  full  of 
auapicious  promise  had  taken  place,  which  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  indeed  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  National  Antiquities,  would  hail  with 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  appointment  of  their  generous  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Uusenm.  The  working 
archaeologists  of  this  country.  Lord  T^bot  remarked,  had,  on  manj  ocoa- 
siona  folt  aggrieved  bj  the  neglect  of  National  Antiquities,  and  tho  want  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  restigea  of  a  remote  period  in  our  own 
conntrj,  as  throwing  light  on  obscure  historical  periods,  whilst  those  of 
other  races  and  of  foreign  lands  were  diligently  sought  after.  In  the 
acoesaion  of  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  all  the  pursuits  of  National 
Arohaeologj  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  eminentlj  shown  him- 
self  to  be,  their  long-cheriahed  hopea  might  at  length.  Lord  Talbot  felt 
assured,  be  realised.  He  then  took  occasion  to  propose,  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Institute,  Signer  Montiroli,  formerlv  associated  with  the 
Comroendatore  Canina  in  his  tasteful  works  of  architectural  design  and 
decoration.  On  his  return  from  Alnwick  Castle,  where  Canine  had  been 
aelected  to  carry  out  the  project  for  the  embellishment  of  that  noble 
fabric,  and  the  advancement  of  a  more  pure  taste  in  architectural  enrich' 
ment,  which  the  Duke  had  generously  sought  to  promote,  that  eminent 
architect  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  his  assiduous  pursuits  of  art,  whilst  in 
enfeebled  health,  and  he  had  closed  his  career  lamentably,  far  from  all 
dear  to  him.  Lord  Talbot  felt  that  no  higher  recommendation  could  be 
offered  in  proposing  Signor  Uontiroli,  than  toe  fact  that  he  had  been  found 
worthy  to  be  the  chosen  successor  of  so  eminent  a  man  in  the  history  of 
modem  art  as  Canina.  The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  M.P.,  and  Signor  Montiroli  was  uoatumously  elected  an  Honorary 
Member. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Fbahk  Calvert  was  then  read  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Orbatbs, 
Q.  0.,  on  the  site  and  ancient  remains  of  Larisa  in  the  Troad.  (Printed  in 
this  volume,  page  253.] 

Sir  Jobs  Boileau,  Bart.,  V,P„  who  brought  for  exhibition  a  series  of 
colored  drawings  by  Mr.  Jeckell,  of  Norwich,  representing  mural  paint- 
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infrs  Intdj  found  in  Eut«n  Cliuruh,  near  that  city  ;  thej  h&%e  been 
Bssigncd  U>  the  time  of  Richard  It.  A  detailed  account  of  these  curious 
examples  of  Art  in  East  Aiiglia  will  bo  given  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the 
Norfolk  Archie ulngical  Society.  The  principal  subject  is  the  martjrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  details  of  costume,  armour,  iStc.,  are 
very  curious  ;  the  figure  of  Qecket  appeared,  as  Sir  John  atated,  to  have 
been  covered  over  niih  some  adhesive  substance  like  cement,  which  it  had 
proved  almost  impracticable  to  remove,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject had  only  been  concealed  bj  nhiteivash,  irhich  had  been  easily  removed 
under  Ur.  Jeckell's  direction.  The  special  care  thus  taken  in  destroying 
tlie  figure  of  the  Arclibishop  may  poi^sibly  hare  been  occasioned  by  the 
peremptory  orders  of  Henry  VIII.  that  all  memoriala  of  Becket  should  be 
ftboiiihed.  Sir  John  made  some  observations  on  other  representations  of 
the  martyrdom,  especially  a  sculpture  which  he  had  noticed  at  Bayeux 
Cathedral,  the  ancient  painting  preserved  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the 
mural  paintings  in  Preston  Church,  Sussex,  at  Winchester,  &e.  Three 
eiamples  had  also  been  noticed  in  churches  in  Norfolk,  previously  to  the 
interesting  discoverj  at  Baston  ;  and  Sir  John  was  inclined  to  attribute  a 
certain  local  prevalence  of  veneration  towards  St.  Thomas  to  the  circum- 
atanoe  that  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  also  Williain,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  had  been  bis  warm  friends  and  his  portisans  in  hostile  opposition 
to  Henry  II. 

A  commnnioDtion  wu  then  read  horn  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  who 
eipressed  regret,  that,  being  detained  by  pressing  occupations  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  found  it  impracticable  to  bring  before  the  Institute  in  person  his 
observations  on  the  recent  fall  of  the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  on 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  that  catastrophe.  Ha  sent,  however,  for 
examination,  with  other  diagrams  in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  an 
admirable  drawing,  exhibited  by  the  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Slater, 
who  had  thereby  preserved,  as  Professor  Willis  believed,  the  only  accurate 
memorial  which  exists  of  the  constructive  details  of  that  structure,  care- 
fully delineated  on  a  targe  scale.  The  Professor  commenced  with  some 
remarks  on  similar  catastrophes  whicli  occurred  not  unfrcquently  in  the 
Uiddle  Ages  ;  for  example,  the  Norman  tower  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
fell  in  1107;  it  was  .immediately  rebuilt.  That  cathedral  was  built  by 
Bishop  Walkelin,  the  first  Norinan  bishop  ;  and  according  to  popular 
opinion  the  fall  took  place  because  the  profane  king,  William  Rufus,  had 
been  buried  under  it.  The  north-west  tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  fell, 
as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  Bishop 
Uoger  was  performing  mass,  Worcester  Cathedral  was  founded  in  10S4, 
and  the  new  tower  fell  in  1175.  The  central  Norman  tower  at  Ely.  built 
by  Abbot  Simeon,  brother  of  Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fell  in  1321. 
At  Winchester,  it  deserved  notice,  that  when  the  tower  was  rebuilt,  the 
piers  were  made  unusually  massive  and  disproportionate,  manifestly  under 
the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  fall  ;  at  WorceMer,  likewise,  the 
piers  are  of  enormous  magnitude;  at  Ely  the  plan  was  entirely  altered, 
and  tlio  lost  tower  replaced  by  an  octagonal  lantern.  Thovigh  the  ancient 
builders  produced  very  noble-lookiug  structures,  ihey  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  construction,  and  whilst  they  built  piers 
of  massive  proportions,  the  masons'  work  was  essentially  bad,  being  merely 
an  outer  casing  of  ashlar,  and  tlie  in»iile  Jilled  up  vrilh  chalk,  flints,  pebbles 
from  the  sea-bcacb,  and  rough  rubUe,  tho  whole  cemented  together  with 
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liquid  lime  or  grout.  Generaltj  there  were  no  bond-courses  in  this  work, 
&nd  irhen,  as  at  ChicliGBtcr,  chalk-liuie  mortar  hnd  been  used,  the  walla 
fractured  and  settled,  and  were  liable  to  crumble  a[id  fall  at  anj  time,  as 
indeed  sometimes  occurred  very  sbortly  after  their  erection.  It  is  import- 
ant to  obsorrc,  as  Professor  Willie  remarked,  thnt  spires  did  not  exist  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  low  Norman  towers  of  that  period 
were  not  intended  to  carry  any  heavy  weight.  When,  in  later  times,  lofty 
towers  became  general,  and  at  a  still  later  period  tower-spires  were  Super- 
added, the  original  designers  were  dead,  and  little  or  nothing  was  then 
known  of  the  faulty  construction  of  their  works ;  hence  the  unsightly 
fissures  to  be  seen  in  many  Norman  buildings,  and  hence  also  the  ingeniona 
contriTSnces  adopted  to  prerent  the  fall  of  central  towers.  But  these 
precautions  did  not  always  avail ;  and,  besides  the  examples  already  cited, 
the  Professor  noticed  the  fall  of  the  tower  at  Evesham  in  1213  ;  of  the 
two  towers  of  Dunstable  Priory  Church  in  1221  ;  of  two  small  towers  at 
Worcester  in  1222  ;  and  of  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1240. 
The  belfry  of  Norwich  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1361  ;  Selby  Church 
fell  in  1690,  and  the  west  front  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1806.  Th« 
central  tower  at  Wells  was  in  jeopardy  in  1321,  shoi'tly  after  its  waa- 
pletion  ;  recourse  was  had  to  an  unsightly  expedient,  namely,  low  arches 
with  inverted  arches  orer  thorn,  constructed  within  the  great  arches,  to 
prevent  the  piers  from  collapsing,  Canterbury  and  Salisbury  present 
examples  of  the  insufficiency  of  tower-piers  to  bear  the  enormoua  weight 
built  upon  them  ;  bridging-arches  have  been  bnilt  between  the  piers,  which 
prevent  Iheir  collapse,  but  greatly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  interiors. 
In  regard  to  the  recent  catastrophe  at  Chicbestor,  Professor  Willis  had 
lost  no  time  in  making  careful  inspection  of  the  ruins,  and  seeking  the  most 
accurate  information  which  could  be  obtained.  He  hoped  hereafter  to  put 
fully  on  record  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  spire,  and  the  causes  to  which 
he  supposed  it  may  be  attributed.  In  every  cruciform  church  the  founda- 
tions of  tho  tower-piers  are  nccesssrily  loaded  with  greater  pressure  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  piers,  each  pier  carrying  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  tower,  and  this  load  is  enormously  iucressed  if  additional  storeys  are 
added.  The  foundations  of  Norman  buildings  'are  rarely  consolidated  with 
proper  care  ;  hence,  for  the  most  part,  the  whole  structure  will  be  found 
to  have  sunk  into  the  compressible  ground,  ond  the  tower-piers  some  inches 
more  tlmn  the  rest.  The  effect  of  such  greater  sinking  is  to  drag  down- 
wards the  masonry  of  the  walls  which  abut  upon  the  piers,  and,  where  the 
sinking  is  excessive,  actual  disruption  of  the  masonry  ensues.  Professor 
Willis  observed  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Norman  tower  which  does  not 
exhibit  a  aettlcment  of  this  nature  in  greater  or  loss  degree  ;  at  Chichester 
it  was  found  that  the  tower-piers  had  gone  down  three  or  four  inches.  In 
common  with  other  medieval  buildings,  the  walls  were  constructed  of  two 
outer  shells  of  ashlar,  including  between  them  a  core  of  rubble  ;  the  ashlar 
is  formed  of  a  shelly  limestone  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iriik  a  slight  mix- 
turo  of  Sussex  sandstone  ;  the  rubble  core  is  of  chani  mixed  with  flints  and 
roiled  pebbles  from  the  seashore,  with  a  Isrge  quantity  of  mortar.  The 
ashlar,  as  usual,  is  not  well  bonded  into  tho  rubble  ;  the  core  possesses 
little  cohesion,  and  is  in  very  decayed  and  friable  condition.  The  building 
had  moreover  suffered  from  other  dc  tori  orating  causes.  The  fires  of  1114 
and  1186,  as  the  Professor  had  pointed  out  in  his  discourse  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Institute  at  Chieheatcr,  in  1853,  had  seriously  impaired  the  wall?. 
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&nd  in  consequence  various  oIlerntionB  ircre  niade,  portions  were  rcliuill, 
ftnd  it  huA  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Sharpe  thnt  llic  four  Normnn  nrclies  of 
the  Cathedral  tower  hud  actually  been  reconstrucled  with  their  own  stones 
previously  to  the  carrying  up  of  the  tower  in  the  tliirteenlli  century.  A 
wall  patched,  ai  this  structure  is  shown  to  have  been,  can  never  poEScss  the 
etreiigth  of  one  of  which  all  the  parts  are  carried  up  togetlier,  and  conse- 
quently settle  and  shrink  as  one  mass.  After  the  Gre  the  sinking  of  the 
piers  continued,  the  effect  being  to  detach  them  from  the  adjacent  walls, 
thus  depriring  them  of  suppoi't  ;  moreover,  a  lofty  spire  was  set  upon  the 
tower,  which  under  any  conditions  would  be  a  most  dangerous  addition  to  a 
strnoture  of  great  height,  on  account  of  the  leverage  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  wind.  The  injurious  effect  might  be  illustrated  by  that  of  a  flag* 
staff  raised  on  a  lofty  building,  and  causing  a  strong  vibration  in  the 
structure  beneath.  The  Professor  then  eiplainod  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  Sir  Chiistopher  Wren,  and  his  construction  of  a  curious  pen- 
^ulum-stage  within  the  spire,  lo  counteract  the  effect  of  the  wind.  Unless 
a  building  was  extremely  firm,  the  vibration  from  a  spire  shook  it  as  much 
M  the  vibration  produced  by  a  peal  of  bells.  It  was  a  ourious  fact,  that  if 
a  short  cylinder  were  put  into  a  press  and  crushed,  the  crush  would  cause 
one  or  more  diagonal  fissures,  dividing  it  into  slant  pieces,  the  upper  por- 
tions eliding  down  the  othora.  This  was  the  case  at  Chichester  ;  the 
excessive  weight  of  the  tower  and  spire  acting  thus,  the  piers  were  crushed 
and  dislocated,  the  walls  having  been  sinking  from  century  to  century,  and 
the  deta:ched  piers  becoming  more  and  more  isolated  and  too  weak  to 
sustain  the  weight.  They  therefore  began  to  crush  ;  mere  dislocation 
could  be  arrested,  hut,  when  crushing  ensued,  no  human  power  could 
prevent  the  ruin.  This,  as  the  Professor  believed,  is  the  real  history  of 
the  catastrophe  ;  the  spire  and  tower  had  been  merely  suspended  over  the 
beads  of  the  worshippers  for  centuries,  awaiting  some  such  concussion  as 
the  hurricane  of  February  20th,  ult.,  to  bring  down  the  fabric.  The  pre- 
cautions which  had  been  taken  to  avert  the  calamity  were  those  ordinarily 
employed,  and,  as  such,  considered  to  be  the  most  effectual ;  the  same 
were  used  at  Hereford,  where  Mr.  Cottinghani  lisd  succeeded  in  sup- 
porting the  tottering  central  tower  ;  but  this  was  low  and  not  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  always  a  dangerous  element,  and  from  this  cause  serious  appre- 
henuons  of  a  catastrophe  at  Salisbury  Cathedra)  had  long  been  enter- 
tained. After  some  observations  ou  the  unfounded  notion  that  the  fall  at 
Chichester  had  been  occasioned  by  recent  removal  of  certain  screen-work, 
especially  of  that  known  as  the  Arundel  Shrine,  Professor  Willis  stated  his 
conviction  that  no  e^tpedient  except  the  erection  of  ranges  of  unsightly 
arches  between  the  piers,  in  like  manner  as  at  Wells,  could  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  so  great  was  the  state  of  disintegialion  ;  his  conclusion 
was,  from  all  that  he  had  seen,  that  no  blame  should  be  imputed  to  any 
individual  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  works  and  alterations  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  cordially  concurred  in  the  desire  that  the  tower  and  spire 
miglit  he  restored  in  the  precise  form  and  character  of  those  wliicli  had  so 
unfortunately  perished,  the  work  being  carried  out  with  all  the  advaoteges 
of  the  advanced  skill  in  construction  to  which  modern  science  had  attained. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  minute  measurements  and  the  drawnigs  executed 
by  Mr.  Slater,  and  now  exhibited,  hud  preserved  tlie  accurately  detailed 
memorial  of  the  fabric,  without  whicli  such  a  faithful  restoration  might 
have  proved  impracticable. 
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We  maj  refer  our  readers  to  the  full  staterDent  of  the  particulars  con- 
nected  with  this  interesting  Biibject.  and  of  the  Profesaor'i  observations  on 
tlie  causes  of  the  catOBtrajihe,  piiblislieil  subiiequently  to  his  cooimunicntion, 
of  irhich  a  brief  abstrnct  lias  been  above  given.  Tbey  will  be  fouod  in  the 
volume  containing  tbc  principal  Architectural  Uerooirs  read  at  the  Meeting; 
of  the  InBlttute  at  ChiclieBter,  in  1853,  recently  published  there  by  Mr. 
Hsjley  Mason,  and  in  which  Professor  Willis  has  united  with  his  valuable 
Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral,  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Fall 
of  the  Spire,  accompanied  by  a  plan  and  sections  illustrating  the  causes  of 
that  calamity.' 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wbalg,  of  Bruges,  who  has  iu  preparatinn  an  impor- 
tant irork  on  the  incised  sepulchral  memorials  in  Belgium,  coniuiu- 
nicated,  through  Hr.  J.  Q.  Wallkr,  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
Raoul  de  Greis,  and  the  remarkable  incised  slab  of  very  largo  propor- 
tions placed  upon  bis  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  Villers,  where  be  was  interred 
in  1318:— 

"  Qrec  is  a  village  of  some  importance,  about  nine  miles  from  Louvain, 
It  derives  its  name  from  gra,  a  species  of  grit-stone,  of  which  large 
4{uarries  eiiat  there.  Already,  in  10S6,  it  bad  Counts  of  its  own;  later  it 
became  a  Lordeliip,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  villages  of  Bossujt,  Cbapetle 
St.  Laarent,  Boulaert  dessna  and  dessous  Train,  Nodebaia,  Duwechal,  and 
Bierch.  The  old  lords  of  this  place  bore  the  name,  in  Flemish,  of  Van 
Graven,  or  in  Walloon,  De  Greis,  or  De  Grei,  Their  arms  were — '  fascfi 
de  gueules  et  d'argent  de  six  pieces.*  The  first  of  whom  1  hare  found 
record  is  Herman  Count  de  Greis,  who  brought  from  Gallicia  some  relics  of 
the  AposUes  SS.  James  and  Bartholomew,  SS.  Martin,  Pancras,  and 
Sebastian,  which  he  in  the  year  1056  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S. 
James  at  Li^ge.  Wernier,  Count  de  Greis,  his  son,  probably,  followed 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1096.  He  was  one  of  the 
knights  who  fetched  Baldwin  from  Edeesa  to  Bethlehem,  to  be  crowned. 
Henry,  Count  de  Greis,  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1099.  The 
Blessed  Gerard  de  Ores,  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Villers,  also 
belonged  to  this  family.  Qerard,  Sire  de  Gres,  la  mentioned  in  a 
deed  of  1233;  Jacques.  Sire  de  Ores,  in  deeds  of  1257  and  1262; 
be  had  four  children: — Rodolph,  mentioned  in  deeds  of  1281  and 
1293  I  Clemeoce,  married  to  Sir  Erasmus  de  Beaufort,  lord  of  Celles, 
in  Luiemburg  ;  Raus  (see  below)  ;  Heldiarde,  wife  of  the  knight,  Watier 
dtt  Frame. 

*'  Raus,  Raoul,  or  Basse  de  Grez,  lord  of  Bierch,  married  a  daughter  of 
Regnier  de  Mal(!ve.  The  standard  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  kept  at  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Afflighem,  was  entrusted  to  his  keeping  at  the  Battle 
of  Woeringen,  William  d'Assche,  tho  hereditary  standard-bearer,  being  ill. 
His  deeds  on  that  occasion  are  commemorated  in  the  Chronicle  of  Jan  van 
Heelu  (Rymkronyk  betreffende  den  Slag  van  Woeringen,  published  by 
Willems,  in  1S36  ;  see  v.  5678  aod  following  verses,  also  v.  8458  and  follow- 

'  This  volume,  irhioh   forma   >   valu-  Shoraham,  with  a  Supplemental  Sketch 

able   addition    to    tbe   leriBa    of  memo-  ot  the    collectivs  Architectural  History 

riala   of  the   Annual    Meetings    of    the  ot  tlio!e  atructures,  as  indicstad  by  their 

iDsUtute,   contains   the  History    of  the  Mouldings,     by    Mr.     Edmimd    Sharps, 

Cttthsdral,  b;  Profesaor  Willis;  oF  Box-  Ciiichestcr :  Hr.    Hayley  Msson  ;   lai^e 

K«a  I'rioiy  Churoli,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  4to,    with  numerous  plates  tod   wooJ- 

it;   and  of  3t.  Mary's  Church   New  cuts;  price,  to  Subscribers  30i, 
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ing  Teracs).  Tbe  good  kniglit,  hiiviiig  had  liis  horao  slnin  uniler  him,  lot 
the  hantier  fftll,  and  it  waa  seised  hy  tho  onem;  ;  lie,  however,  threw  hitii- 
aelf  into  tho  thick  oF  tbe  mcl^e,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  otliors,  suc- 
ceeded in  rocoveriiig  it.  He  married  the  dnugliter  and  beircas  of  Rcgnicr 
do  Halive.'  He  died  on  20tb  of  December,  131S,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Villers  ;  his  grave  was  co?ered  by  a  mossivo 
slab  of  gritstone,  9  in.  thick,  upon  whicli  is  incised  tho  curious  por- 
traiture of  which  m  rubbing  is  exhibited.  Tlie  inscription  around  its 
margin  is  as   follows: — Chi  gist   Raus  de   Greis  Chevalier   Seigneur    ds 

Bierch,  qui  fnt de  la  ile  a  la  outre  iner  ett  Acre  et  porta 

retendard  a  Waronk  avec  le  due  Joan  et  trepassa  en  I'aD  de  grace 
u.oco.zvui.  le  vigile  de  Saint  Thomas.  Pries  pour  sou  anie  et  pour 
>0D  bon  seigneur  le  Due  Jean. — Ruus  had  three  sous,  Rasoe,  who  em- 
barked at  Wiasan  with  Sir  John  de  llaiiiault,  lord  of  Beaumont,  and  joined 
King  Edward,  in  1327;  dilbert,  lord  of  Han  and  Bierch  ;  and  Imbert,  lord 
of  Bierch." 

Mr.  R.  Hall  Wahubk  communicated  an  account  of  the  sculptured 
mitererei  in  the  stalls  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  of  which  he  kindlj  presented 
photographs,  recently  taken  hy  the  ReF.  H,  H.  Cole  and  Mr.  C-  W.  Warren, 
and  shewing  tbe  designs  of  the  entire  series.  Mr.  Warren  observed  that 
the  Stalls  were  constructed  by  Robert  Elyot,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  from 
1515  to  1526  ;  his  initials  occur  upon  them.  At  the  Dissolution,  when 
tbe  conventual  church  was  converted  into  a  Cathedral,  and  all  intention  of 
rebuilding  tbe  nave  was  abandoned,  the  stalls  were  removed  eastward,  and 
a  screen  erected  at  the  distance  of  two  bays  from  the  tower,  which  gave  a 
short  nave  or  ante-choir.  The  initials  H.  R.  witli  the  Tudor  arms,  and  E.  P. 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales*  plume,  appear  to  fix  the  date  of  this  screen 
as  betweeu  1537  and  1547,  the  birth  of  Prince  Bdward  aud  bis  accession. 
During  recent  alterations  the  stalls  have  been  removed  another  bay  further 
to  the  Bast,  and  the  screen  has  been  wholly  taken  sway,  leaving  an  uninter- 
rupted view  from  East  to  West.  The  mttsrei'es,  33  in  number,  display  the 
usual  singular  mixture  of  subjects,  sacred  and  profane,  scarcely  such  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  sacred  places  ;  generally  they  are  ludicrous  or  gro- 
tesque, sometimes  even  indecent.  Mr,  Warren  adverted  to  various  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  in  eiplanntioi)  of  tlie  apparent  incongruity  of  such 
decorative  sculptures  in  cburcbes.  The  miieretti  at  Bristol,  he  observed, 
are  interesting  as  having  been  executed  a  very  few  years  only  before  the 
Dissolution  of  Monasteries.  Two  only  represent  Scripture  subjects, — the 
Temptation,  and  Samson  sinjing  the  lion  ;  two  represent  men  chased 
or  captured  by  monsters  and  demons,  which  in  one  instance  seem  to  drag 
their  victims  into  the  jaws  of  Ileil-mouth.  The  fox  preaching  to  the  geese 
occurs,  commonly  explained  as  a  satire  against  the  orders  of  Friars;  on 
another  ibe  feathered  congregation  are  seen  hanging  the  preacher  on  a 
gallows.  The  remainder  represent  athletic  sports,  dancing  bears  with  an 
ape  beating  the  tabor;  also,  tilting  at  a  snck,  conflicts  with  auimala,  the 
chase,  rural  or  domestic  occupations  and  squabbles,  also  foliage,  Sowers, 


=    TLe    Lords   of  Muli've    were   Ri-eat  of  tha  family   wm  Regnler  de    KaUvr, 

benefaotors   of    the    Abber    of   Villera.  mentioned  in  a  daed  of  1259.     Tlis  lord- 

They  bore   "d'nrgaat  fa  trob  faces   da  ship  became  uaitad  by  nwrringe  to  that 

)[ueu1e>  an  btton  arroDdi  en  biinde  bra-  of  Ores.    Ua  died  about  1295. 
chant  sur  le  tout  de  viuuple."    TJie  laat 
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&c.  Some  perhaps  relate  to  local  scandal.  A  mernmiil,  beset  on  oUher 
side  by  a  rampant  griffin,  may  hove  allusion  to  the  heraldry  of  the  Berkeleys, 
founders  of  Eriatol  Abbey  ;  mermaids,  it  may  be  remembered,  occur  as 
supporters  on  the  seal  of  Thomas,  lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1361,  and  on 
that  of  James,  lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1463.  (Lysons'  Glouc.  Ant.  p. 
36,  pi.  CTJ.)  The  cuiioua  subject  carred  on  this  miserere  may,  howeyer,  be 
a  burlesque  allusioii  to  the  scriptural  atorj  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 
In  soiue  subjects  the  ludicrous  seems  predominant ;  such  as  an  ape 
riding  off  with  a  sack  of  grain,  until  caught  by  the  farmer  armed  vrith  a 
stout  stick ; — two  men  who  find  uoder  a  tree  a  nondescript  animal,  like 
a  monster  grasshopper,  which  one  of  them  is  about  to  rouse  with  a  double- 
thonged  whip.  Sculptures  of  such  heterogeneous  deacriptioo  are  familiar 
to  all  who  may  have  examined  the  stalls  in  churches  either  in  onr  own 
country  or  on  the  continent,  and  Tariona  explanations  hare  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  indecorous  mingling  of  things  sacred  and  profane.  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  miierere,  as  generally  called  in  England,  patienee 
or  mitfrieorde,  in  Prance,  freUUa,  in  Italy,  Mr.  Warren  cited  the  Oxford 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  where  it  is  described  as  a  bracket  on  the  under 
aide  of  the  seat  of  a  stall,  which  was  adjusted  by  hinges  so  as  to  be  turned  op, 
and  which,  without  actually  forming  a  seat,  afforded  relief  to  a  person  who, 
during  long  services  performed  in  a  standing  posture,  might  through  infir- 
mity require  such  partial  support.  This  explanation  is  suggested  in  ^ucange 
«.  MUerieordia.  If,  however,  they  were  only  founded  for  the  infirm,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  mitereret  in  every  stall,  and  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  at  home  and  abroad.  It  haa  been  suggested,  as  in 
Hilner's  History  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p-  36,  that  these  seats,  when  turned 
up,  were  so  balanced  as  to  render  vigilance  necessary;  for  if  the  occupant 
of  the  stall  indulged  in  sleep,  the  mtierertf  would  fall  with  noise,  and  throw 
him  forwards.  Generally,  however,  Mr.  Wsrren  remarked,  they  fall  back 
upon  the  wood-work  of  the  stall,  where  they  rest,  and  with  the  elbows  of 
the  stall  a  secure  seat  is  afforded.  When  the  stalls  at  Bristol  were  recently 
taken  down,  Mr.  Warren  examined  the  Eastern  piers,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
indication  of  an  altar  screen  could  be  traced,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Freeman 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  Bristol  Meeting.  No  disturbance 
in  the  masonry  was,  however,  visible. 

The  Very  Rev.  Cakoh  Rock  observed,  that  the  miiererei  were  intended, 
as  he  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  cited  by  Dncange,  for  the 
occasional  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  clergy  during  lengthened  and 
fatiguing  services  in  a  standing  posture  ;  iu  regard  to  the  objection  that 
every  stall  was  thus  provided,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  stall  waa 
attached  to  a  particular  benefice,  and  thus  the  occupant  of  each  might  in 
course  of  years  require  snch  support  as  these  bracket-seats  were  well 
adapted  to  aSbrd.  In  some  churches  in  early  times  the  monks  were  per- 
mitted to  use  staves,  or  short  crutches,  whereon  to  rest  during  long  services 
in  the  choir  ;  iu  all  monasteries  it  was  the  duty  of  a  certain  official  to  go 
round  from  time  to  time  with  a  lamp,  in  order  to  awaken  the  slumberers. 
He  (Dr.  Rock)  was  of  opinion  that  the  strange  subjects  which  may  appear 
nierely  grotesque  or  even  indecorous,  their  intention  being  now  forgotten, 
were  for  the  most  pari  placed  in  churches  in  reprobation  of  vicious  indul- 
gences and  popular  irregularities  ;  the  student  of  medieval  decoration  ond 
symbolism  in  sacred  places  could  not  fail  constantly  to  recognise  the  desire 
and  endeavour  to  render  the  arts  of  design  the  medium  of  some  moral  and 
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rdigions  teaching.  In  ft  detailed  memoir  on  the  slallsat  Amiena  Cathedral, 
bj  tlie  Abb6s  Jourduin  and  Dtival  (Memoires  do  la  8oa.  da  Antiquaiiea 
de  Ficardie,  torn.  VII.  p.  82),  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
MuerKorde  has  been  treated  at  length,  and  the  combinatian  of  scriptural 
iobject*  with  representations  of  a  familiar  or  grotesque  description,  audi  as 
hare  been  noticed  at  BrtHtol,  is  illustrated  by  an  extensive  eeries  of  sculp- 
tures of  nearlj  the  same  penod.  The  stalls  at  Amiens  were  executed  about 
1508—21.' 

Id  the  diiauBsion  wbich  ensued,  other  examples  were  noticed,  such  as  the 
■tails  in  tbo  Cathedrals  at  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  &a.  Ur.  Edward 
RichardwMi  offered  some  remarLs  on  those  at  Chichester.  The  Rot.  C.  W. 
Bingham  observed  that  neeessitj  for  vigilanoe  on  tho  part  of  thoee  who 
nsed  the  mit&rere  was  known  to  him  by  earljr  experience  ;  at  Winchester 
the  onluokj  aZufflnu*  who  went  to  aleep  was  aoon  discorered  ;  the  seat  fell 
with  a  loud  noise. 

Mr.  OcTATiDS  UoRQAir,  M.P.,  expressed  strongly  the  regret  with  which 
he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Warren's  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  screen 
and  renaissance  work  at  Bristol,  in  theprogress  of  so-called  "  restorations." 
He  deprecated  the  prevalent  taste  for  Qothicising  every  feature  connected 
with  A  cathedral  or  other  architectural  monument,  and  the  reckless  anni- 
hilation of  all  portions  denounced  as  incongruous  or  "debased."  These 
however,  as  he  conceived,  may  throw  important  light  on  the  history,  not 
only  of  the  fobric  itself,  but  of  the  progressive  developmeut  of  Art  in  our 
eountry. 

The  Teij  Rev.  Cakoh  Rock  offered  a  few  remarks  on  a  beautiful  ivory 
Mariola,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
brought  for  exhibition  to  the  Institute  through  the  courteous  permission  of 
Ur.  Hope  Scott,  to  whom  it  bad  been  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
This  remarkable  sculpture  represents  the  B.  V.  Mary  seated  on  a  throne, 
ftod  holding  the  infant  Saviour  standing  on  her  kne^s.  She  is  crowned, 
and  holds  ft  sceptre  terminating  in  a  large  finial  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
There  are  traces  of  color  and  gilding  over  tho  figures,  and  upon  the  sceptre 
and  the  throne.  Dr.  Rock  is  disposed  to  fix  the  date  of  this  fine  sculpture 
ae  e.  1280,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  production  of  an  English  artist.  Aa  a 
specimen  executed  in  our  own  country,  and  also  on  account  of  the  tradition 
associated  with  it,  this  figure  is  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  believed  that  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Augustine  Monastery  of  Syon,  Middlesex,  founded 
by  Henry  V.  for  nuns  of  the  Eridgetine  order.  At  the  Disaolutiou  they 
did  not  separate,  but  retired  to  Flanderv  ;  they  were  reinstated  at  Syon  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1557 ;  again,  on  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  retreat  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  after  various  wanderings,  found 
refuge  at  Lisbon  in  1594.  Their  church  and  convent  was  burned  in  1651, 
and,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  again  demolished  by  the  earthquake  in  1755. 
In  1809,  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  the  nuns,  ten  in 
number,  left  Syon  House  in  Lislwu,  and  sought  safety  in  England  ;  they 

1  Much   curiuug    inrormatioo  on   the  those  in  Komicb  Cathedral.  67  the  Rev. 

■abject  of  miterem  will  be  found  in  Hr.  R.  Hart,  Mcrfolk  Arcbwolog^,  voL  iL  p. 

T.  Wright's  Memoir  on  the  Carviug*  of  234 ;  Mr.  Uarrod'a  scconnt  of  tbe  Kor- 

Stalla  in  Csthedrol  Cliurchea,  ftc,  Jonr-  wich  alalia,  in  bia  CulleiandCoDTeatam 

nal  BriL   Arch.   Ate.,   Vol.  iv.   p.   203,  Norfolk,  pp.  2T8,  284,  and  noticea  of 

where  aavei-nl  eininpleg!  sre  figured.    See  numerous  >peciniena  in  Carter's  Scult>- 
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found  Bereral  benevolent  friends,  especially  the  late  Mr.  Gnge  Rokewode, 
and  were  placed  at  Cobridge,  Stnffordahit-e.  Tliey  fell  into  diatress  and  debt, 
from  wLioIi  ihcj  were  iiltimntelj  relieved  by  llie  lale  K»rl  of  Slirews- 
bury,  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  his  liberality,  tliey  presented  tiie  irory 
Mariola,  which,  ae  it  is  believed,  Imd  ecconipniiied  tliem  throughout 
their  travels,  since  their  first  departure  from  England.  The  aurvivors 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where  a  few  of  tlie  aislerliood  liad  remained  ;  the 
convent  still  exists  there  in  comparative  prosperity.  This  beautiful  figure, 
of  which  a  representation  is  here  given,  was  not  the  only  relic  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  preserved  amidst  so  many  disastrous  changes,  and 
vhich  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  ISart  of  Shrewsbury.  The  nuns 
brought  nway  from  Lisbon  the  admirable  cope,  also  of  English  workman- 
ship, exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Institute ;  also,  some  other 
Testments  ;  the  original  jforlyrolo^um  of  Syon  ;  the  deed  of  restoration  by 
Queen  Mary,  dated  1557,  and  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Pole  ;  a  curious  silver 
bell ;  a  US.  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  the  sisterhood  ;  and  five  seals, 
figured  in  Aungier's  History  of  Syon  Monastery,  p.  *  1 06.  The  cope,  with 
a  chasuble  of  the  same  suit,  and  the  Ivor;  statuette,  may  have  been,  as  Dr. 
Rock  observed,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  to  the  monastery  at  the  foundation  ; 
possibly  presented  by  Thomas  Qrnnt,  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
mho  is  specially  recorded  amongst  the  benefactors,  in  the  Martyrologj  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Rev.  T.  Bdrnimohau,  Rector  of  Charlwood,  Surrey,  communicated 
ft  note  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  pewter  chalice  and  paten,  in  the  church- 
yard at  that  place,  near  the  north  or  priest's  door,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  It  had  doubtless  been  deposited  with  the  corpse  of  one  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  parish,  in  the  fourteenth,  or  possibly  the  fifleenlli 
century.  The  chalice  is  crushed  and  the  precise  form  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  it  measured  about  4j  inches  in  height ;  the  bowl,  which  is 
wide  and  shallow,  measured  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  paten  i:\  inches. 
The  stem  of  the  chahce  is  plain,  without  any  knop.  The  usage  of  deposit- 
ing a  chalice  and  paten  with  the  corpse  of  an  ecclesiasCio  appears  to  have 
been  generally  observed,  although  they  have  rarely  occurred  accom- 
panying the  remains  of'  the  parish  priest.  They  appear  in  sepulchral 
brasses  of  ecclesiastics,  introduced  either  held  between  the  hands,  or  placed 
beside  the  figure.  Numerous  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Haines  in  lus 
Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  p.  czxiii.  In  accordance  with  ancient 
evidence  (Martene.  Ecc.  Rit.  lib.  iii>  c.  lii.)  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had 
received  sacred  orders  was  interred  in  the  vestments  worn  at  ordination  ;  on 
the  breast  of  a  priest  was  placed  a  chalice,  which  in  default  of  such  vessel 
of  metal  should  be  of  earthenware  ; — ["  super  pectus  vero  saccrdotis  debet 
poui  calii,  quod,  si  non  habetur  stanneus,  saltern  Samius,  id  est  fictilis.") 
A  cruciform  tigillun  of  wai  was  occasiousUy  placed  over  the  head  ;  thus 
wax  tnpera,  laid  in  form  of  a  cross,  are  some^mes  found.  Several  instances 
of  the  discovery  of  a  chalice  and  paten  accompanying  ancient  interments 
nre  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  136  :  they  are  mostly  of  pewter, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  lomlis  of  bishops  and 
other  dignified  ecclesiastics,  as  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  York  Minster  j  thus 
other  places.  A  small  silver  chalice  was  found  at  Bushbury,  Staffordshire, 
with  the  remains,  as  supposed,  of  Hugh  de  Byshbury,  rector  of  that 
place  temp.  Edw.  III.  We  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  T.  James,  Vicar  of 
Thed  ding  worth,  Leicestershire,  that  a  pewtf  r  ibalicc  n  as  there  found  in  the 
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cliurchyArd,  la  the  old  ohapel  at  Oreatliam  Hospital,  Durham,  damoliahod 
in  17S8,  a  ikeletoo  waa  fouod  in  a  mural  tomb,  with  a  chalice  and  pateo  of 
pewter,  figured  Gent.  Mag.  toI.  58,  ii.  p.  1 046.  A  wooden  effigy  in  aeeul&r 
attire  laj  on  the  moaumeDt,  aupposed  U\  be  that  of  Andrew  de  Stanley, 
first  Uuter  of  the  Hoapitai.  In  a  atone  coffin  foand  in  the  Chapter  House 
«t  Chertaej  Abbey,  in  the  course  of  eicantiona  duriug  the  present  year, 
and  oontMoing  the  corpse,  as  supposed,  of  one  of  the  abbots,  wrapped  is 
lead,  a  pewter  chalice  and  paten  were  discorered  placed  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

Mr.  OoTiTiua  lloRaait,  M.P.,  gave  a  short  notice  of  ornamented 
bronae  hand-bells,  of  which  he  brought  seraral  specimens  for  examina- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  exhibited  at  a  prarious  meeting.  See  p.  91, 
ante.  They  appear  to  be  of  Flemish  manufactare,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  present  features  of  general  resemblance  in  the  types  of  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  garlands  of  fruit  or  flowers,  medallions,  Cupids  or  genii. 
Occasionally  some  saored  subject  is  introduced,  sach  as  the  Auonnciation, 
or  figures  of  S^nts ;  also  the  bell-foimder's  name,  date  of  fahrioation, 
and  the  motto — lof.  ood,  TA.ti-iiL — thus  inscribed  upon  a  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Sooiety  of  Antiquaries,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  Uorgan. 
It  is  figured,  Yetusta  Men.  toI.  ii.  pi.  17,  and  is  a  good  example  of  thia 
class  of  objects ;  the  maker's  name  is  thus  recorded  upon  this  bell — 
lOHAXKES.  A.  mra.  k".  1547.  us.  fboit.  On  some  specimens  the  name 
occurs  as  Joban  ran  der  Byude,  probably  identical  with  the  former,  Eynde 
and  Fini*  baring  the  same  significaUon.  Da  others  we  find  the  name  of 
Pelnis  Oheyneus,  or  De  Gheyn.  The  apeinmans  noticed  range  in  date 
from  1541  to  1571. 

9ttlfqitUicil  nitt  BBToiU  at  Art  f^(bftctt. 

At  the  prerioos  meeting,  in  aooordance  with  the  annonncement,  a  apeoial 
exhibition  had  been  formed,  not  only  of  textile  and  embroidered  works,  but 
also  of  book-bindings,  especially  of  the  tasteful  "  Bibliopegio"  productions  of 
Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  subsequently  to  the  Renaissance.  The 
eon^ibutions,  howerer,  in  both  these  classes,  greatly  exceeded  expectation, 
and  through  the  interest  excited  by  the  series  of  bindings,  the  first  special 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  probably,  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  it  was 
decided  to  retain  them  until  the  present  meeting,  when  the  collection  might 
be  extended  by  the  liberality  of  Hr.  Slade,  Dr.  Wollesley,  and  several  other 
kind  friends.  It  has  prored  improcticahle  to  descKbe  fully,  ae  they 
deserre,  these  raluable  objects  so  intimately  associated  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  the  growth  of  intellectual  cultiration  in  former 
times.  We  regret,  also,  to  be  unable  to  accompany  the  following  brief 
notices  wiih  any  general  obserrations  on  the  art,  and  on  usages  connected 
with  the  binding  of  books,  in  all  periods  and  countries.  We  would  refer 
our  readers,  interested  in  this  subject,  to  the  works  of  Dlbdin,  especially 
the  Bibliographical  Decameron ;  to  the  treatises  by  Peignot  and  Paulin, 
Paris;  the  essay  hy  P.  L.  Jacob, — "La  Reliure  depuis  I'Antiquit^ 
jusqu'au  Dii-aeptierae  Siecle,"  given  in  "  Lo  Moyen  Age  et  la  Rifnais- 
sance"  and  in  the  useful  little  collection  entitled  "  Curioaites  de  I'Hiatoire 
des  Arts  ;"  to  various  works,  also  enumerated  in  the  appendix  to  that 
essay.  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  by  Ur.  Edwards,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  ir.,  may 
also  be  consulted  ;    the  Report  by  M.  Didot  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
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1851,  enlitle<1 — "  L'lmprimeric,  la  Librairio  et  U  Papeterie,"  in  whtoli  ha 
treat*  of  reliure  ;  and  th«  introduction  to  the  Cntnlo^e  of  the  choicer 
portionB  of  the  Libn  Librarjr,  sold  in  1859,  bj  Me»ra,  Leigh  Sothebj  ; 
a,  Ter/  iontnictire  and  erudite  BDipmarj  of  the  anhject  will  there  be  fonnd. 
Sereral  interesting  monogmpha  liare  been  giren,  with  rcprescntationB  of  rc- 
marhable  bindings,  in  tho  "  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,"  bj  Techcner ;  and  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  "  Histoire  de  U  Bibliophilie,"  now  in  (tonrsa 
of  publloaition,  with  fae  timile  representiitions  of  the  sama  aiie  aa  the 
ori^iDAlii,  will  no  doubt  aupplj  &)l  that  can  be  desired. 

By  the  coorteoua  sanction  of  the  Right  Hon,  the  HAsrea  or  tre  Rolc^, 
two  moat  Talaable  eontributiona  to  the  aeriea  wore  brought  under  the 
care  and  eostodjr  of  Mr.  Purtt  and  Hr.  Nelson,  Assistant  Keepers  of  the 
Pnblic  Records.  Thej  hare  been  briefly  noticed,  ante,  p.  182. — 
The  Book  of  Indentnrea  between  the  Host  Christian  King  Henry  VII., 
the  Abbot  and  conrent  of  Westminster,  and  others,  *  D.  1504,  for  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  King's  soul.  And  for  other  purposes  ;  also 
the  Book  of  Penalties  for  n  on -per  forma  ace  of  the  coTonanta  in  the  aaid 
Indentures.  These  remarkable  docomenta,  formerly  prraerred  at  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster,  are  bound  in  crimson  Telret,  the  ooron  of 
each  of  the  books  measuring  15  in.  by  Kit  in.  in  width  ;  both  learea  and 
oorera  are  indented,  and  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  indented  leares  are 
parts  of  letters,  being  those  of  the  alphabet  in  eueceesion,  twice  repeated 
through  the  book.  The  reWet,  edged  with  gold  thread,  with  gold  taaaels, 
and  lined  with  crimson  damask,  forms  an  ample  forcl  OTerlapping  on  all 
sides.  The  eilerior  is  decorated  with  fire  bosses  of  aiWer  on  each  of  its 
sidea  ;  the  central  boss  displaying  the  royal  arms,  chased  and  enameled ; 
the  foar  others  are  enameled,  parti  per  pale  arg.  and  vert,  a  porcullis  or. 
The  original  labels  and  hasps  have  been  preserved  ;  on  the  latter,  of  silver 
gilt,  are  rosea  enameled,  and  demi-angels  issuing  from  cloads.  The  seals 
are  appended  in  stiver  boxes  or  skipets,  ench  beuing  a  roundel  enameled 
with  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  indicating  the  party  whose  seal  is  preserved 
within.  The  counterpart  of  these  Indentures  of  covenant  is  amongst  the 
Harl.  MSS.  {t^o,  1498)  ;  its  costly  enrichment  and  contents  are  described 
by  Wanley  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Will  of  Henry  VITI.,  published  by  Astle 
in  1775.  The  Book  of  Peniilties  contains  an  Indenture  aeptipartite  made 
July  le.  19  Hen.  VII.  (1504).  between  tho  King  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  John  Islippe,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  same  place  ;  the  Dean  and 
Canons  <rf  St.  Stophen's.  Westminster ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  London  ;  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London. 
To  this  Indenture  the  seals  are  appended  by  a  cord  of  purple  and  crimson 
silk  and  gold,  and  are  enclosed  in  silver  skipets,  each  having  on  its  cover 
a  gilt  roundel  with  tho  name  of  the  party  inscribed  in  finely  punctured 
lettnrs.  The  cavers  are  decorated  with  silver  bosses,  fire  on  each  side,  as 
before  described.  The  Brst  page  ia  illuminated,  red  roses  on  gold,  and 
portculliaea  on  an  asure  field,  being  richly  cmbloioned  on  the  margin  with 
the  royal  arms  and  supportei's  ;  in  the  initial  letter  is  a  miniature  of 
Henry  VII.  enthroned  ;  boforc  him  kneel  ten  persons,  the  two  prelates  in 
front  vested  in  scarlet  copes  :  the  archbishop  (Warham)  holds  a  cross-staff 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  tho  Book  of  Penslties  in  its  crimson  fore!  ;  bdiind 
these  appear,  amongst  others,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster ;  the 
Mayor  of    London,   also,   in   a  scarlet  gown   furred,  bidding  a  sceptre 
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terminating  in  &  fleur-de-Iys.'  Tlio  whole  forms  a  tery  interosting  picture. 
The  two  documents  sThibited  hare  bean  prcRervoii  in  wooden  boies  cohered 
with  bluk  leather,  each  ciiriouslj  decorated  with  the  roynl  firms,  &C.  ;  a 
large  rose  also  and  foliage  is  elnboratel  j  incised  or  traced  on  the  leather  with 
aaharp  tool.  Bach  of  the  cases  measnres  23}^  in.  bj  13  in.  ;  it  is  closed  bf 
several  fastenings,  and  one  has  on  the  exterior  of  tlia  lid  a  large  round 
projection  (diam.,  7}  in. ;  height,  3  in.),  apparently  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  Dumeroua  silver  akipets  and  Hoals  within.  In  the  counter- 
part oF  the  Indentures,  preaerved,  as  before  stated,  in  the  British  Museum,* 
maj  be  aeen  another  verj  interesting  miniature  of  Henry  VIl.,  represented 
as  giving  the  book  to  Abbot  IsUppe,  attended  b;  several  of  the  monks  ; 
the  mat^ins  are  richly  illuminated  with  heraldry  and  devices.  The  costly 
books  BO  liberally  entrusted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  sumptuous  and  remarkable  examples  of  binding  of  their  period. 

By  the  Dean  and  Chaptkb  of  St.  Paul's  Cathf.dhal,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Ven.  Aiichokacok  op  Losdok.— The  Book  of  Penalties  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  Indentures  between  Henry  VU.  and  the  Abbot 
of  'Westminster  and  others,  in  1504,  being  one  of  the  counterparts  of  the 
document  last  described,  and  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  Hr.  Tootet. — The  counterpart  of  an  Indenture  between  Henry  VII., 
John  Islippe,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent ;  John, 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  the  City  of  London,  for  a  solemn  anniversary  to  be  held  in  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour's  (whilst  the  world  shall  endure),  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  king  until  his  decease,  also  for  his  late  queen,  for  Edmund 
hia  father,  &o.  In  default  of  duo  performanco  the  abbot  and  convent 
were  to  pay  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  5^  St,  4d.  The  indented 
leaves  are  boond  in  oak  boards  (121  >n.  by  9i  in.),  the  upper  edges 
of  which  are  likewise  indented  ;  the  boards  aro  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
and  ornamented  with  large  roses  in  the  centre,  and  portcullises  of  gilt 
metal,  one  in  each  angle,  serving  as  bosses.  The  seals  are  lost ;  two  silk 
cords  remain  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  one  cord  white  and  green,  the 
other  rod  with  another  colour  now  indistinct.  This  document  was  in  the 
Sarile  collection,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Feb.  18GI. 

By  Mr.  P.  B.  Datibs  Cookb. — The  Liber  Lnndavensis,  an  ancient 
Register  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff.  This  MS.  was,  as  supposed,  that 
in  Selden'a  possession,'  and  subsequently  in  the  library  forined  by  Robert 
Davjes.  of  Llannerch  and  Owynsaney,  Denbighshire,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present  possessor.  By  permission 
of  Mr.  Bavies,  a  transcript  was  made  fur  an  ancestor  of  tlie  late  Sir 
Robert  Yaughan,  of  RQg,  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  B.  Wynne.  U.P.;  a  copy  also  exists  at  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon. ;  from  this 
last,  collated  with  the  Hengwrt  transcript,  the  register  has  been  printed, 
for  the  Welsh  HSS.  Society,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees.  Another  tran- 
script exists  amongst  tho  late   Mr.    Petrie's  colloctions.      The   massive 

'  Sas  the  notice  of  such  a  mnce  used  by  the  Lord  Heyor,  Pcoc,  Soi^  Aat  vol.  i, 
N.  3.  p.  208. 

'  Deeoribed  bj  Sir  F.  Uadden  in  bis  Notioas  of  H33.  exliibited  to  the  piiblio  Ht 
the  British  Huieum. 

1  Dugdale  printed  large  excerpts  from  n  US.  in  Siil<]en'a  Library  i  illon.  ADg.,orl';. 
edit.  torn.  iii.  pp.  188— 2ltl. 
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wooden  bo&rda  in  which  thia  rery  interesting  MS.  is  bound  nre  now 
■tripped  of  their  decoralioni  ;  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  seated  upon  an 
Arch,  probably  reprcBetiting  the  rainbow,  aloiie  remains.  This  figure  is  of 
brass,  formerly  gilt ;  it  is  in  high  relief,  »nd  of  striking  character.  It  is 
Stated  in  the  Heiigwrt  transcript  that  remains  of  silver  existed  when  tb« 
HS.  was  copied.  A  detailed  account  of  the  registers  of  Landaff,  and  tran- 
scripts, &c.,  is  giren  bj  Ur.  Reea  (Pref.  to  Liber  Landar).  A  small  volume 
— in  stamped  binding,  with  brass  clasps,  for  the  version  of  the  Gospels, 
known  ns  the  WiclifBte  text,  to  which  are  prefixed  au  Knglish  Calendar, 
indicfttiona  regarding  the  seasons,  &e.,  and  a  table  of  lessons,  epistles, 
and  gospels,  after  the  Snrum  use.  The  date  of  the  MS.  may  bo  assigned 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  a  fly-leaf,  at  iLe  beginning, 
is  the  following  interesting  note,  the  autograph  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  brother  of  Thomas,  beheaded  by  Ulisabeth  in  1572.  "  This 
booke  was  giuen  me  by  the  Lorde  Burghley,  higbe  treasurer  of  Englande, 
the  foortenth  of  Janiiarie,  anno  d'ni  1574. — S.  Northumberlmtd." — To 
which  is  sabjoined,  "and  after  given  by  the  same  Hari  Erelle  Northum- 
berland to  S'  Edwarde  Fyton,  of  Qawswortb,  bis  cosyne, — B.  FyVm." 

By  Mr.  H.  Farrer,  F.S.A. — Breviloqninm  fratris  Bonaventure,  liber 
ecclesie  S.  Jacobi  in  Leodio  ;  the  binding  is  set  with  gems,  and  decorated 
with  filigree  and  an  early  enameled  plaque,  representing  St,  Andrew. 
US.  Sne.  liL 

By  Mr.  Webb. — A  Service  Book  of  early  dat«,  bonod  in  thick  oak  boards, 
upon  which  doubtless  were  originally  attached  various  ornaments  j  of  these 
ft  small  irorj  tablet,  soulptnred  in  relief,  alone  remains.  It  represents  the 
Ascension.  Amongst  the  curious  contents  of  this  venerable  volume  ia  a 
transcript  of  a  document,  in  which  Altheus,  bishop  and  abbot,  is  named, 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  Oallia  Christiana,  vol.  xii.  p.  433,  unongst  the 
Instnimenta  Ecclesie  Sedanensis,  Sion  (in  the  Valai*  of  Switierland). 

By  the  Rector  of  Stonthurst  Collboi. — Horn  in  laodemB.  Marie  ad 
usum  Romanum  ;  Lugd.  eic.  Robertus  (Granson),  1558.  This  rare  little 
volume  is  printed  in  type  resembling  writing,  with  rubricated  initials,  and 
it  is  bound  in  a  forel  of  maroon  velvet  of  two  piles,  with  silver  clasps  and 
mounts.  On  one  side  are  af&ied  a  rose  and  a  pomegraoato,  with  the  letters 
U.  A.  R.  I.  A.  (the  R.  crowned)  at  intervals,  in  three  parallel  lines; 
on  the  other  side,  a  small  enameled  escutcheon,  France  and  England 
quarterly,  eiisigned  with  a  crown,  and  the  lett«rB  around,  as  before, 
R.  E.  Q.  I.  N.  A.  AU  these  ornaments  are  of  silver,  chased  in  relief. 
This  interesting  book  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  having  belonged  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  it  doubtless  was  used  by  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
daughter  of  Benry  VIII. 

By  Mr.  Felix  Sladb. — A  choice  series  of  specimens,  Italian,  French, 
Qerman,  English,  snd  other  bindings  of  varied  character,  selected  as  eiem- 
plifying,  in  the  moat  inatruotive  manner,  the  progress  of  taste  and  artistic 
skill  in  bibliopegy  in  all  countries  and  periods.  Of  the  eiquisite  eiamjdes 
generously  entrusted  from  Mr.  Slade's  library,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  ;  several  are  from  the  Libri  Collection  : — Fsalteriuni,  in 
qnatuor  Unguis,^.;  folio.  Colon.,  1518  ;  olive  morocco,  ei quia itely  tooled  in 
gold,  in  the  Grolier  style, — History  of  Bologna,  a  beautiful  specimen  from 
the  library  of  the  celebrated  Mecenate,  physician  to  the  Pope,  with  a  me- 
dallion stamped  in  relief  on  bothsides,  representing  Apollo  driving  his  chariot 
over  the  waves  towards  a  rock  on  which  Pegasus  is  standing.     Of  these  rare 
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productioiu  of  It&li&o  &rt  in  the  aixteenth  century,  three  only  occur  la  the 
rich  Libri  collection  ;  aee  Nos.  1066, 1132,1298. — ^neraVict  Augustarum 
imagines,  4to,  Parm.,  1548,  Orolier'a  copy. — Capitoli  et  Oidiaatiuai  delU 
Compagnia  dette  Opera  di  Pietk  :  US.,  1S29  ;  an  elegant  BpecioieQ  of  early 
Italiao  biuding  ;  dark  Veoetian  morocco,  richly  tooled;  Libri,  No.  513. — A. 
Venetian  Dveaie,  in  the  ezquieite  painted  bindiog  of  the  Biiteenth  century. 
— Oridii  Epiatotra  eum  Cominentario  ;  folio,  Lugd,  J.  Dftvid  al.  La  Uouche ; 
in  the  original  oak  boarda  eoTsred  with  atamped  leather;  on  each  side  ia 
a  very  curioua  hagiotypio  aubjeot,  surrounded  by  grotesque  borders  ;  the 
subject  on  one  side,  engrsTed  by  Dibdin,  Decam,,  rol.  ii.  p.  465,  as  the 
Vision  of  Augnatue,  bang  the  Miracle  of  Sainte  Clothilde  ;  aee  Libri  CataL, 
1859,  No.  1892.  One  of  the  finest  ezamplea  of  French  decoration  of  its 
class— Officium  Virginis,  1590  {  a  charming  copy,  with  the  dericea  of 
Uarguerite  de  Valois. — Xenophon  la  Cyrop^ie,  trad,  par  Jaques  de  Viiite- 
mille,  Ac.,  4to,  Paris,  Bat.  Qroulleaa,  1547.  Edirard  VUh's  copy,  the 
finest  eziiting  specimen  probably  of  his  library,  and  also  of  English  biblio- 
pegistic  skill  at  the  period  ;•  on  each  side  are  the  royal  arms,  between  B. 
and  R.,  with  the  Tudor  rose,  which  is  also  repeated  on  the  back  ;  it  is  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Grdier  tooling  in  gold  ;  the  blank  spaces  within  the 
outlines  of  the  design  painted  blaok.  From  the  Libri  Library, — Contem- 
plations upon  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bishop  Hall,  rol.  viii.  8vo.,  Lend., 
1626.  Dedication  copy  to  Charies  L,  in  old  olire  morocco,  the  sides  semes 
with  fleurs-de-lys,  the  royal  anna  in  the  centre,  forming  together  a  blaze  of 
gold.  Libri  Library. — Golleetion  of  Songs  and  Airs,  written  at  different 
times  between  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of  Anne ;  US.,  Queen 
Anne's  copy,  in  blue  morocoo,  richly  tooled  in  gold,  with  the  royal  arms. 
It  here  appears  that  Handel,  on  lus  arriral  in  this  country,  was  called 
by  his  correct  name,  Hettdal. — Spedmens  from  the  Library  of  Thuanus, 
and  that  of  the  President  Uenars. — Uetastasio,  1755  i  red  morocco,  with 
the  arms  of  Uadame  de  Pompadour,  — Specimens  of  bindings  by  Dusseuil, 
Padelonp,  Derome,  Uonnier,  Bedford  ;  also  a  voluoie  bonnd  by  Lortic,  which 
guoed  a  first^elass  priie  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855.  The  limits  of 
these  notices  do  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  precions  volumes 
contributed  by  Ur.  Slade's  kiudness ;  we  must,  howoTer,  mention  a  Persian 
US.,  of  which  the  coTors  are  exquiutcly  painted  ; — a  leather  forel,  or  case 
for  a  book,  of  euirhowUi,  with  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  a  bend  embattled 
ceunter-eni battled,  the  crest,  on  a  helm,  is  a  female  head,  in  each  angle  is 
a  padlock  as  a  device  or  badge  j  also  a  fine  jAaque  of  enameled  work,  liii, 
cent.,  of  German  art,  probably  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  binding  ; — an 
arUstic  production  in  leather,  stamped  and  chased,  representing  the 
Crucifixion  ;  date  early  ivi,  cent. ;  and  a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  Qerman 
tortoiseshell  binding,  delicately  inlud  with  silver  and  mother  o' pearl. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  WeUiKSLet,  D.D. — A  most  interesting  selection  of  ancient 
bindings,  sent  in  esemplification  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  decoration  lavishly 
bestoired  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  collection  was 
rich  in  eariy  stamped  Venetian  and  Italian  bindings,  many  of  them  earlier 
than  the  development  of  a  taste  for  decorative  woiks  of  this  description 
under  the  influence  of  Uaioli,  Grolier,  &c.  Also  several  specimens  of  Ger- 
man stamped  bindings  in  hoff-skin,  &e. ;  one  of  these  volumes  bears  an 
ex<)ui8ilely-finiahed  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.,  with  the  imperial 
insignia. — Two  remarkable  Spanish  bindings  (date  early  xvii.  cent.), 
in  crimson  morocco,  richly  tooled,  displajing  a  large  achievement  of  the 
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anna  of  Guzmaa  impaliog  Caraffft  with  tjuarterings.  The  eacntcUeDii  is 
eDiigned  ivith  a  corouet,  adJ  surrouuded  by  a  decontioD  composed  of  seren- 
teen  cirvles  like  finger-ringB,  trithio  eacb  of  whicL  is  a  letter,  probably  the 
initial  of  a  word.  They  have  not  been  explained.  They  occur  likewiaa  od 
a  portrwt  of  Don  Qupar  Guiman,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  by  Velasques. 
These  superb  volumes  belonged  either  to  Con  Eaoiiro,  Duke  of  Mediua, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  after  his  Eecoud  marriage  (he  eapoused  Anoa  Caraffa), 
or  to  bis  son  Don  Nicolas.  A  mora  detailed  notice  is  giten  in  the  Proceedings 
8oc.  Ant.,  vol.  i.  V.  S.,  p.  34,  where  Bpocimens  in  the  library  of  the  first 
Earl  Stanhope,  at  Chevening,  are  described,  and  a  representation  of  the 
heraldic  decoration  is  given.  Avolnme  in  sinjilar  binding,  Libri  Catalogue, 
No.  1482,  but  there  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. — Several  interesting  English  bindings,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned,  although  comparatively  late  in  date,  Roacoe's  Lo- 
renzo do*  Uedici,  Horace  Wnlpole's  copy  with  the  author's  autograph,  and 
bound  by  Edwards  ;  it  is  oi-namcnled  with  an  Etruscan  bordure,  and  with 
Walpole's  arms  upon  the  covers. 

By  Ur.  Halbwell. — Two  specimens  from  the  Grolier  Library — De  re 
Vestiana  Libellus  ei  Bayfio  eicerptus — De  Vasculis, — De  re  Uortensi,  ius., 
8vo,  ep.  S,  Qryphium,  Lugd.  1536.  On  the  last  leaf  of  the  third  UielluM  is 
the  autograph  Jo.  GroUerij  Lugdunen,  et  amieorum.  It  was  Grolier's  habit, 
when  a  booli  (aa  in  this  instance)  was  not  bound  for  himself  in  his  peculiar 
elaborate  style  of  binding,  to  write  his  name  in  it ;  such  volumes  with  hia 
autograph  are  even  more  rare  than  the  others.  The  second  volume  is 
bound  in  light  brown  leather,  omamented  with  very  elegant  interlaced 
hands  or  scrolls  fretty,  iu  the  peculiar  style  introduced  into  France  by  Jean 
Grolier  ;  the  bands  painted  green,  white,  and  black.  It  is  the  very  rare  Grst 
edit,  of  "  Les  Asolains  de  Honseignear  Bembo,  trad,  par  Jehan  Uartin." 
&c.,  Paris,  Michel  de  Vascosan,  1M5.  On  the  last  leaf  is  the  autograph — 
Claude  Grolier — some  near  relative,  donbtless,  of  the  celebrated  collectn-. 
"  Le Nicocles d'Isocrate,"  8to,  Paris,  chei  G.  Chaudi^e,  1858 ;  presentatiou 
copy  probably  to  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  to  whoM  grandfather,  on  his 
mother's  side,  Henry  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  deceased  in  1555,  the  work  is 
dedicated.  Olive  morocco;  elegantly  tooled  in  quatrefoiled  and  circular 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  la  an  oval  niedsllion  of  the  cnicifiiiou  on  each 
ude;  and  on  the  back,  decorated  with  interlaced  bauds,  appear  the  title  of  the 
book,  fleurs-dc-lys  at  intemls,  and  the  royal  anus  of  France  within  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  composed  of  the  initials  of  the  king  and 
of  Louise  de  Lorraine,  in  Greek  letters,  but  with  the  omission  in  this  instance 
of  the  third  monogram,  the  intention  of  which  was  known  to  the  king  alone, 
according  to  Faviue,  from  whom  the  annexed  woodeut  of  this  curious  deco- 


ration is  copied.     On  the  back  of  this  bcautiftil  volume  is  also  found  the 
favourite  motto  of  Henry  111.— SPES  MEA  DEVS. 

By  Mr.  Albert  Wat. — A  choice  specimen  of  the  peculiar  bindings  of 
the  Uecenate  Library.  The  yoluue  contains  Julii  Soliui  Polyhietor  Mcuio- 
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nbilium  TbeBourus,  with  Pomponii  Mein  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib,  in.,  Boail.  up.  M. 
IsingriniQin,  1543,  fol.  The  binding  is  of  dark  green  morocco,  tooled  in 
gold,  with  interlncing  bands  formiog  pacelB  ;  Bome  portions  are  painted 
bright  red  over  silver,  and  partt  of  the  ornamentB  are  painted  bright  green. 
On  the  obTerRe  is  the  title  of  the  work,  inscribed  on  a  cartouche.  The 
device  which  markB  the  books  of  this  collection — Apollo  driving  his  cha- 
riot towards  Olympus,  apon  which  Is  seen  PegasuB — is  introduced  in  an 
oral  compartment  (4  in.  bj  3  in.)  on  each  side  of  the  volume.  Tltia  design, 
in  low  relief,  like  a  cameo,  part);  gilded,  silvered,  and  painted,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  inscTibed— OPeos  .  KAI .  MHAOSIOX.  The  volumeB 
thus  decorated  have  been  attrihoted,  perhaps  more  correcilj,  to  another 
celebrated  collector,  Semetrio  Ganevari,  of  whom  and  of  his  library  sea 
Spotomo,  Storia  letteraria  della  Ligurta;  Oenova,  1824,  8vo.  Specimens 
are  described,  Catal.  Librt  Library,  Bold  in  1859,  Not.  1066,  1122,  1298. 
These  rare  books  have  also  been  eometiroes  aasociated  with  another  eminent 
name  of  the  period,  Gangiani. 

By  the  Vorj  Rev.  Canoh  Book,  D.D. — Isidori  Clarii  Episcopi  Futginstia 
Orationee;  4to,  VeueL  1567.  The  copy  presented  by  Benedict  Guidius, 
the  editor,  to  the  grand-nephew  of  Pius  V.,  Cardinal  Uiohael  Bonello,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  A  good  example  of  the  Venetian  binding  of  the 
period,  with  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal,  Gislieri  and  Bouelli  quarterly,  on  the 

By  Mr.  Stephen  Rah. — A  curious  specimen  of  the  bindings  of  the  twelfth 
century,  ornamented  with  metal-work  in  relief,  enamels  and  gems.  The 
volume  contains  a  HS.  martyrology  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a  treatise  by 
St.  Benedict;  it  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St  Jacques  (at  Liigei),  and 
contains  a  portraiture  of  the  abbot. — The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Uicbael,  instituted  hy  Louis  XI.  in  1469  ;  printed  on  vellum,  the  binding 
richly  decorated  with  the  arms  and  devices  of  Henry  11.,  the  former  being 
surrounded  by  a  collar  of  the  Order,  and  a  curiously  devised  ornament  com- 
posed of  crescents  and  bows,  in  allueion  to  Diane  de  Poitiers.  — Lirre  dca 
Statuts  et  Ordonnances  de  I'Ordre  du  Saint  Hsprit ;  4to,  Paris,  1578.  This 
copy  belonged  to  Henry  111.,  the  founder,  and  is  bound  in  old  French  olive 
morocco,  tiie  sides  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Prance  and  Poland  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  Prance  on  the  other  ;  also  the  king's  devices  and  mono- 
grams.— Uaicemyliaui  Vricntl  Gardenria  Bpigr.  Antv.,  1603.  On  the  limp 
vellum  binding  are  impressed  portraits,  in  gold,  of  the  Archduke  Albert  'Of 
Austria  and  Isabella  his  consort,  daughter  of  Philip  II. ;  some  of  the  epi- 
grams in  the  volume  are  dedicated  to  them. — Le  Tableau  de  la  Croix, 
represenle  dans  les  G^r^onies  de  la  Ste.  Uesse,  Paris,  1651-53,  Collin  f. 
In  this  fine  copy  of  a  very  rare  volume  there  ia  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
de  Chasteauneuf,  Garde  des  Sceaux,  engraved  by  G.  de  Geyn.  The  bind- 
ing is  French  ohve  morocco,  with  portions  inlaid  in  red  and  light  brown;  on 
the  back  are  the  initials  L.  M. — £.  H.,  and  within  the  covers  monograms 
composed  of  the  same  letters,  but  hitherto  unexplained. 

By  Mr.  Aleiakdeb  Nbbbitt.  —  Rituum  Bcclesiasticarum  SS.  Rom. 
Ecci.  Gregorii  da  Gregoriis  excus.  Venet.  1516.  A  very  fine  example  of 
Italian  binding,  with  rich  scroll  ornament  and  foliage  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  library  of  Leo  X. — Three  choice  volumes  impressed  with  the 
arms  of  Clement  X.  (1670-76),  two  of  them  bound  in  vellum. — Federici 
BorromKi  Meditamenta   Literaria,  1633  ;    red  morocco  binding,  a  good 
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■pecimen  of  elaborate  Italian  tooling  in  gold. — Flosentt  sive  NobttHlik 
practice,  kc.,  &  fratre  Nicolio  Romano  ;  Roms,  1672  ;  pr«sentatioa  copj' 
to  MonaigQ.  Hjrekcinth  Libelli,  Master  of  the  Apoatolio  Palace,  with  his 
Bima  on  the  title  and  covers  ;  binding  of  olive  morocco,  ricblj  gilded  and 
■ilvered. 

Bj  Mr.  J.  T.  Payne,  through  Mr.  H.  Fobs.— Proclus  in  Plalooia 
Timteon.  A  superb  folio  volume  from  the  library  of  Francis  I.,  bonnd  in 
blue  morocco,  and  displajingtheanns  of  France,  with,  on  one  side,  the  collar 
and  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  tvro  devices,  a  bird  pecking  at  comelbing  on  ^e 
ground,  also  a  band  holding  a  flower  on  irhioh  a  bird  perches;  on  the  other 
side  medallions  of  Holofernea  aod  Judith  are  introduced,  accompanyiog  the 
rojal  escutcheon. — Sannasarii  Opera;  Aldns,  1635,  I2mo.;  beau^fal  copf 
in  darV  olive  morocco  ;  on  one  side  is  inscribed  the  title  of  the  work,  with — 
10.  eROLiBRii  ET  AUICORVU.— on  tbs  other  Orolier's  motto — Portio  mea 
Domine,  &e. — Caii  de  Canibus  Britann,  Lend.  Q.  Seres.  1570,  8ro ;  a 
choice  specimen  oF  DuBseuil's  binding,  in  light  olive  morocco  inlaid  with 
maroon,  and  richly  tooled. — Reflezians  des  Saints  Peres  sur  la  Sainte 
Euchariste,  Paris,  C.  Robustel,  1708,  8vo  ;  a  remarkable  example  of 
inlud  French  binding  ;  in  dark  bine  morocco  inlaid  with  red. — Account  of 
the  Bedford  Missal,  bj  R.  Qough  ;  Load,  printed  bj  J.  Nichols  for  T. 
Payne,  1794,  4to  ;  bound  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Fsyne  in  Venetian 
antique  colored  morocco,  one  of  bis  most  perfect  productions ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  his  bill  describing  the  binding  in  all  its  details,  the  cost  being 
£2  12f.  6d.  :  also  a  curious  portrait  in  water  colours,  representing  Roger 
Payne  in  tattered  dress,  at  work  in  a  garret. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fullbr  Rubbell,  F.S.A.— The  Lyfe  of  the  Glorjons 
Confessoure  of  oure  Lorde  Jhesn  Criste  Seynt  Frauncis  ;  R.  Pynson  ;  no 
date  :  in  the  original  stamped  binding,  on  one  side  is  the  Annunciation  and 
Our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ;  on  the  other  side  the  Annunciation  (a 
different  stamp),  and  below  it,  the  Precursor  preaching  in  the  Desert. — The 
Fype  or  Tonne  of  the  Life  of  Perfection  ;  London,  R.  Redman,  1532  ; 
Btaniped  binding,  in  remarkable  preservation,  with  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Catherine  of  Arregon. — Pseaumes  de  David ;  i,  Oent^ve,  par  Abel 
Rivery,  1576.  The  binding  of  this  remarkable  little  volume  is  richly  tooled, 
and  it  has  the  initials  of  Beia  on  the  side.  '  At  the  end  is  the  autograph, 
^u»  Deum  revereliir  quid  merilo  re/t>rmidft  f  2%eodorw  Btta  Oenevee 
icripri  tn.  MartU,  anno  uUimti  Dei  et  Strvatorit  nottri  Dmi.  (?)  pattmftte 
(1597). — An  unpublished  work  on  Church  Government,  by  Abp.  Laud, 
beautifully  written  within  gold  lines,  and  with  gold  capitals.  The  binding 
very  richly  tooled,  with  the  arms,  ius.,  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  elder 
brother  of  Charles  I. — Bemardi  Baiihuaii  Bpigr.  Antr.  Plantin.  1616. 
Richly  tooled  ;  on  one  cover  is  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  other  the  B.  V.  Mary 
standing  on  a  crescent. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  tic,  fol.,  1669.  Printed 
within  red  border-linos.  Purple  morocco,  richly  tooled,  and  with  the  royal 
arms  emblosotied  on  the  leaves  on  a  gilt  ground.  This  fine  copy  probably 
belonged  to  Charlea  II.  ;  the  Office  "  At  the  Healing"  is  inserted  oetween 
the  Commination  Serrice  and  the  Psalter. — Hore  B.  Vir^inis,  MS.  in 
memb.  scoe.  iv.  4Co.  From  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Bihl. 
Suas,  vol.  i.  pnit  I,  p.  clxxxvij. 

By  Mr.  T,  M.  Whitehead. — Office  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  k  I'nsage  do 
Rome,  ka.  12ino.  Paris,  P.  Mettayer,  1596.  A  superb  specimen  of 
French  binding  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  olive  morocco  ;  the  sides  and 
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back  covered  with  gold  tooling,  amiAigBt  whicli  are  introduced  the  devices 
of  Marguerite  de  V&Ioib,  queen  of  Henrj  IV.  This  beautiful  Tolume  doubt- 
less belonged  to  her.     From   the  Libri  Colieclion. 

By  the  Hon.  Robbrt  Curzoh  Juli. — A  choice  example  of  embroidered 
binding,  a  bthbU  Bible,  printed  bj  Barker,  1608,  in  a  rich  cover  worked 
with  Sowers  in  gold  and  silver  and  silks.  A  very  cunous  specimen  of  bind- 
ings of  this  description  is  figured  in  Martin's  Catalogue  of  works  privately 
printed  ;  see  also  Gent.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  where  several  examples 
are  notioed. 

By  the  Ladi  North. — The  Holy  Bible,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
singing  Psalms  ;  folio,  London,  Biobert  Barker,  1611.  On  the  binding, 
whidi  is  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  silks,  Jio.,  are  wrought 
the  arms  of  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  translated  in 
1617  to  Winchester.  This  book  belonged  to  his  niece,  Anne,  d.  of  Sir 
ChaHea  Montague  of  Bougbton,  and  subsequently  to  Katherine,  Lady 
GleDberrie,  by  whose  daughter-in-law  it  was  presented  to  William  Henry 
John  North,  in  1839.  The  field  is  of  s'dver  semy  of  single  rosev  ;  the  border 
represents  ft  trail  of  grapes  upon  gold  ;  in  the  angles  are  cherubs'  heads. 

By  Mr.  C.  Sothebt. — A  fine  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  printed  by  Buck, 
1638,  in  dark  green  morocco  with  siiver  clasps  and  mounts  ;  on  the  sides 
are  small  plates  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Charles  !•,  to  whom  the  volume 
is  supposed  to  have  belonged. — Greek  Testament,  printed  at  Paris  by  Robert 
Stephens,  1550  ;  in  red  morocco  binding  with  the  initials  of  William  III. 
ensigned  with  a  crown. — Portion  of  a  US.  Psalter,  probably  written  by  an 
Bngttsh  soribe  about  1420  ;  it  is  bound  in  red  morocco  elaborately  tooled, 
data  about  1700,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland  on  Ihe  covers,  surrounded  by 
the  garter  and  ensigned  with  a  crown  of  strawberry  leaves. — An  exquisite 
specimen  of  PersisQ  binding,  paneled,  with  gilding  and  tooling  in  relief ;  the 
Tolnme  contains  a  US.  of  two  works  of  the  celebrated  poet  S&di,  sumamed 
Shir&z,  the  Bostan  or  Garden,  and  the  GulistAn  or  Rosary. 

By  Ur.  Henderson,  F.S.A. — A  diminutive  almanack  for  the  year  1665, 
bound  in  dark  green  morocco.  It  belonged  to  Frances  Lady  Ducie,  d.  of 
Francis,  first  Lord  Seymour  of  Trowbridge.  In  the  Brit.  Uus.,  Egerton 
MS.  71,  there  is  a  volume  of  Prayers  and  Ueditations  in  her  hand- 
writing, and  oomposed  by  her  father  in  1655. 

Ur.  J.  BowTER  Nichols,  F.S.A. — US.  Psalter,  liv.  century,  in  a  stamped 
binding  of  the  sixteenth  century,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  antiquary 
Pegge,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Urs.  Elizabeth  Heathcote  in  1779 — 
Horn  B.  V.  M.,  printed  on  vellum  by  Thielman  Kerver,  Paris,  150G  ;  with 
beautiful  woodcuts  and  borders ;  old  stamped  binding  of  the  period. — 
Account  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  1809,  "collected  by  a  lady, 
wife  of  a  Naval  Officer;"  printed  at  Birmingham,  4to;  presentation  copy 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  bound  in  blue  morocco  impressed  with  the  Queeu's 
ripher ;  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Booth  at  the  sale  of  her  library  in  1819. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Harrison,  Vicar  of  Reigate,  through  Mr.  Albert  Way. — 
A  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Printed  by  Jugge  and  Catrood, 
London,  1566,  4to.  The  covers  display  ornaments  emblazoned  in  color, 
amongst  which  are  the  arms  and  initials  of  William  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
Tliomas,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  wife.  The  arms,  on  both 
sides  of  the  volume,  are  tliose  of  Howard,  quartering  Brotherton,  Warren, 
and  Bigod ;  the  escutcheon  is  surrounded  by  the  garter,  and  underneath  is 
the  motto — Sola  virtvs  invicta. — The  distinguished  statesman  to  w bom 
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this  book  appears  to  have  beloDged,  *wu  employed  b?  Henty  VIII.  tmd 
BdwArd  VI.  in  confidential  kffain  ;  he  was  cra&t«d  Baron  Hoirkrd  of 
Effingham  hj  U&ry  in  1553,  aiid  Lord  High  Admir&l ;  K.  Q.  in  1554  ;  be 
posseMed  b;  deBCoat  from  the  Warrens  a  luoietj  of  the  manor  of  Eeigate, 
and  had  a  rosidence  in  the  neighbourhood;  ho  died  in  1572,  and  wm 
buried  in  Reigate  Church.  Aubrey,  Tol.  it.  p.  192.  The  Prayer  Book  haa 
been  preserted  in  the  town  library  in  a  diamber  over  the  yeatry,  north  of 
the  chancel.  Charles,  his  eldest  son,  "  General!  of  Queene  Klisabetli's 
NaTT  Royal]  at  Sea  against  the  Spaayards  lurinsable  NsTy,"  was  created 
Earl  of  Nottiogham,  and  was  intured  iu  Heigste  Church,  as  ware  sereral 
of  his  noble  race,  by  some  of  whom  the  book  may  hare  been  used  snbee- 
quently  to  the  death  of  its  original  owner,  as  a  copy  of  the  Old  Veraiou  of 
Fsalma,  printed  in  1637i  has  been  inserted  at  the  end,  and  the  more 
ancient  binding  preserved. 

By  Ur.  BooKE. — A  small  Tolume  of  early  printed  deTodoool  works  and 
godly  treatises,  chiefly  from  the  press  of  BeTthe)et,  with  dataa  from  1534  to 
1541.  It  is  bonnd  in  red  velvet,  and  hod  clasps  and  mounts  of  metal,  now 
lost.  The  first  portion  is  a  sermon  of  St.  Chrysostom,  translated  bj 
'  Thomas  Lupsete ;  at  the  foot  of  the  tide-page  is  the  signature  of  Katherine 
Parr — Kateryn  the  Queene,  K.  P.  On  the  apposite  fly-leaf  ore  scriptural 
sentences  apparently  in  her  handwriting  ;  on  the  reverve  of  the  leaf  are 
amatory  verses,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  possibly 
addressed  to  the  Queen.  This  volume  was  obtained  in  Spain ;  it  is  described 
by  Dr.  Chorltou,  Notes  and  Qu.,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. — Several  examples  of 
Italian,  German,  French,  and  English  bindings'  of  the  sixleeuth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. — A  folio  volume  containing  a  aeries  of  portraits 
of  the  family  of  lunooent  XI.,  engraved  by  Audrau,  Clouet,  and  other 
artists  of  note.  Bound  in  red  moroooo,  stamped  with  a  coat  of  arms, 
by  which  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy. 

By  Mr.  Colhaghi. — Specimens  of  French  binding,  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  with  the  royal  arms. — "  Catalogue  des  Livres 
qui  compoaent  la  Biblioth(k(ue  de  Madame  Elisabeth  de  France,  a<Bur  du 
Roy,"  Versailles,  1783 ;  MS.  folio,  bound  in  red  moroceo,  with  the  arms  of 
France  on  a  lozenge  on  each  side.  The  catalogue  commences  with 
Theology,  De  Saey's  Eible  being  the  first  item.  Each  of  the  three  usten 
of  Louis  XVI.  had  her  private  library,  distinguished  bj  the  binding,  red, 
citron,  and  green,  respectively. — "  Catalogue  des  Livres  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
Monsieur  au  Chilean ;"  MS.  folio,  in  red  morocco,  stamped  with  the  anns 
of  France  with  a  bordure  indented.  In  the  Lihri  Collection,  sold  in  1859, 
were  US.  catalogues  of  the  "  Livres  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,"  1722,  and  of  the 
library  of  the  same  king  (Loda  XV.)  amnecd  under  subjeeta,  alao  a  MS. 
"  Catalogue  dea  Livresde  Madame  Sophie,'  1778,  bonnd  in  citron  morocco 
by  De  Rome,  having  her  arma  on  each  aide.  The'  books  which  belonged  to 
Meidamet  de  France,  daugbtera  of  Louis  XV.,  are  splendidly  bound,  and 
much  sought  after.  Madame  AdAaide'a  books  were  bound  in  red  morocco  ; 
Madame  Sophie's  in  citron  morocco ;  Madame  Victoire's  in  green  or  olive 
morocco. — A  German  Bible,  printed  at  Luneburg  in  1672,  bound  in  parch- 
ment stained  and  painted  in  vivid  colors,  with  medallions  of  scripture 
subjects ;  the  whole  elaborately  tooled  and  gilded  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
richly  gauffered. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Bohh.— Speciwcus  from  the  library  of  the  President  do 
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Thou,  ihowing  the  various  colors  used  for  tha  bindings  of  his  books, 
according  to  tbeir  choice  description  or  raritj.  On  the  earliest  is  found  a 
single  escutcheon  of  tlie  arms  of  that  eminent  collector,  a  chevron  between 
three  gad-flies  (taoiu),  with  a  scroll  inscribed  iao.  ATorsTi  tbvahi.  Subse- 
quently to  1587,  the  period  of  his  first  marriage,  the  stamp  displays  two 
escutcheons  accosted,  the  second  charged  with  three  lionoels  crowned,  the 
bearing  of  his  wife,  Uarie  do  Borbancon  ;  a  monogram  appears  beneath 
composed  of  the  lett«rs  1.  A. H.  for  Jacques  Auguste,  and  Uarie.  Of  this 
period  two  examples  were  exhibited,  one  being  a  copy  of  Aristophanes, 
printed  by  Plantin,  bound  in  red  morocco;  the  second,  in  pale  green,  Hip- 
poorates  Libetbis  de  Insomuiis,  Lutet.  1586.  In  1603  Thuanua  espoused 
his  second  wife,  Gasparde  de  la  Chastre,  and  after  that  period  the  second 
escutcheon  displays  the  bearing  of  that  family,  a  cross  moline  vair, 
quartering  those  of  Savoy,  Batarney,  and  Lascaris.  The  monogram  is 
also  changed,  being  composed  of  the  initials  I.  a.  and  e.  (for  Qasparde) ;  of 
this  stamp,  two  specimens  were  shown,  one  bound  in  green;  Vita  Luon 
Titii,  Lugd.  1597  ;  the  other  in  pale  brown,  F.  Junius,  dementis  ad 
Corinthioa  Epiatola,  Oxen.  J.  Lichfield,  1633.— A  copy  of  h.  Fenestella 
de  Hagistralibua  Romanornm,  1551,  and  Pomponius  Lntus  de  Magistra- 
tibus,  im.,  Lutet.  R.  Steph.  1549,  8*o.  The  binding,  of  dark  coloured  calf, 
is  stamped  on  both  sides  with  the  following  device,  ou  the  root  or  stamp  of  a 
tree,  from  which  issue  fiowers,  a  crowned  falcon  or  eagle  holding  a  sceptre 
in  its  right  olaw  upraised.  This  was  stated  to  be  tbe  stamp  used  for  the 
library  of  Frederic  tha  Great.  It  is,  howeTer,  identical  with  the  well-known 
detriee  of  Anne  Boleyn,  tbe  white  falcon  standing  on  a  golden  root,  out  of 
which  sprouted  red  and  white  roses  ;  from  the  dates  of  the  treatises  abore 
described,  it  is  obvious  that  the  book  cannot  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
that  queen,  beheaded  in  1536.  Possibly  Queen  Elisabeth  may  have  used 
her  mother's  device,  and  it  deserves  consideration  that  it  occurs  amongst 
tho  ornaments  of  Elisabeth's  tomb  at  Westminster.  We  hare  subse- 
quently been  favored  with  a  notice  of  another  book  bearing  tiio  date 
1559,  on  the  coven  of  which  this  identical  stamp  is  found,  accompanied  by 
the  initials  R.  H. 

By  Mr.  Kbhslake. — A  selection  of  volumes  from  tbe  Hengwrt  library, 
dispersed  by  auction  on  the  decease  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Vaughan,  Bart. 
Amongst  the  books  exhibited  were  the  following  specimens  of  tbe  English 
stamped  calf  bindings  of  the  sixteenth  ceiitury.-^AbbreTiamentum  Statu- 
torum,  Rich.  Pjnson,  1499,  8to.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  is  a 
woodcut  of  Pynson's  monogram  on  an  escutcheon  ensigned  with  helm  and 
orest,  the  same  device  being  impressed  on  one  of  the  covers,  and  suggesting 
the  supposition  that  productions  of  bis  press  were  bound  as  well  as  printed 
in  his  establishment.  Ou  the  other  side  of  tbe  volume  is  the  Tudor  rose, 
surrounded  by  a  trail  of  roses.  —  Martialis  Epigrammata;  ap.  Seb. 
Qrypbium,  Lugd.  1534,  8vo.  On  tbe  covers  ara  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  supported  by  monsters,  angels  with  fishes'  tails,  itc.  ;  in  tha 
border  is  a  monogram,  comprised  of  T,  or  F,  and  Q. —  Homeri  llias,  per 
Laur.  Vsllensem  Latino  facta.  Colon.  (1522),  8vo.  The  binding  has  on 
the  upper  side  a  large  Tudor  rose,  biatween  scrolls  incribed — Hec  rosa 
virtutia  de  eelo  missa  sereno — Eteme  florena  regie  sceptra  ferit ; — two 
angels  as  supporters ;  also  escutcheons  with  the  arms  of  tbe  city  of  London, 
St.  George's  cross,  and  the  binder's  or  artist's  mark  with  iniUals^G.  G. 
On  tbe  lower  side  is  a  fine  escutcheon  of  the  toyal  arras  with  angels  as 
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■npporten. — Galenide  Sanitate  Tuenda,  iio.  Tub.  V.  Morhftrd,  1541,  8vo. 
— Diodorut  Siculus,  F»ris,  S.  Colinteus,  1531,  Sto  ;  a  curious  ipecimeit, 
vith  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  grotesques,  itiscriptioDB,  and  the  binder's 
mark  with  initials  fi.  K. — Piatinge  hysteria  de  Vitia  Pontificum  ;  t0DUII< 
daotur  pariaiua  in  vico  Sancti  Jacobi  intcrsignio  divi  Claudii;  with  the 
aignatnre — "  Qabrielis  Har*eij  liber,  emptua  a  Joanne  Hul«hii»oiio  Pern- 
brochiano." — L'Arithm£tique  de  Simon  Storin  de  Bruges:  JlLe^de,  Chr. 
Plaatin,  1585;  probsblj  the  copy  used  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eld«st 
eon  of  James  I.  ;  the  ooiers  being  staioped  with  the  triple  plume, — A  fine 
specimen  of  Italian  decoraticm  in  the  style  of  the  Grolier  and  Muoli 
bindings,  with  interlaced  bands  of  various  colors.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
great  architectural  work  with  woodcut  illustrations ;  "  U  tarao  libro  di 
Sebastiano  Serlio  Bolognese,  nel  qual  si  figurano  te  antiqnita  di  Roma, 
1532,  Val.  Dorichus  Brixiensis  impressit  Romss  ;"  large  fidio. 

By  Mr.  J.  Q.  Fahshawb.— Qrafton'a  Chronicle,  edit  1568.  Th« 
decorations  affixed  te  the  covers,  such  as  the  bosses  which  are  in  form  of 
the  Tudor  rose,  appear  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  book. 

By  Uias  Stokbs. — Several  apecimena  of  the  elaborate  stamped  English 
bindings  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  with  medallions,  arabesques,  &c.,  from 
the  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Bristol. 

By  Mr.  Uukbteb. — A  numerous  collectioo  of  curious  bindings,  ioclading 
several  elaborate  specimens  of  early  Italian  tooling,  stamped  hog-akin 
German  bindings,  and  other  illustrations  of  the  charaoter  of  the  art  at 
Tarious  periods. 

By  Mr.  James  Tates. — Several  rare  and  early  printed  booka,  in  the 
original  bindtnga;  also  some  works  illnatrative  of  ancient  hibliopegy,  such 
as  a  representatJon  of  the  sumptuous  binding  of  the  Codex  S.  Emmerani, 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Ifunich.  The  stamped  binding  of  a  MS.  book  of 
Prayers,  amongst  the  books  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Yates,  supplies  the 
name  of  an  ancient  binder,  Nicholas  Snies,  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

By  Hr.  F.  S.  Elltb, — Seven  volumes  in  fine  bindings,  Italian,  German, 
ic,  amongst  these  were: — "  Heures  de  N.  D."j  Doway,  1596,  8vo,  richly 
gilt. — "Ehebtichlein,"  &c.,  Nurenb.  1597,  12mo,  a  rich  example  of  the 
period;  on  one  side  is  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  on  the  reverse 
the  Holy  Trinity  ;  ooe  side  is  gilt,  the  other  stamped  in  silver.  A  wedding 
gift. — A  German  Bible,  bound  in  vellum,  curiously  painted  with  sacred 
devices. — "  Herrlichkeit  und  Seligkeit  der  Kinder  Gottea,"  Numb,  1694; 
vellum,  elaborately  atamped  and  painted. 

By  Mr,  F.  Hakvet. — Several  volumes  curious  as  specimens  of  binding, 
or  impressed  with  arma  of  eminent  persons.  The  Practice  of  Christiuiitie, 
by  R.  Rogers,  I2mo,  1623.  vellum,  stamped  with  the  plnme  and  coronet; 
formerly  in  poaaession  of  Charies  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales ;  also  White's 
Defence  of  the  Way  to  the  True  Church,  4to,  1614,  with  the  arm*  of 
Robert  Rich,  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  1618;  volumes  in  rioh  bindings,  with 
the  arms  of  Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples;  of  Cardinal  Buoncompagni ;  of 
Cardinal  Albini;  of  Louia  XIV.;  of  Charles  X.,  when  Comte  d'Artoii; 
and  of  other  distinguished  persona. — An  interesting  HS.  bound  in  red 
morocco  with  the  arms  of  James  lit.,  the  old  Chevalier;  "  L.  Lippi, 
Malmantile  racquiatato,  poema,  con  gli  argomenti  del  Sig.  A.  Malateata," 
4to.     Thia  was  probably  a  presentatiou  copy  belonging  to  that  Prince. 

By  Mr.  C.  Stewart. — Nineteen  specimens,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
English,    French,    &c.     Amongst  these  interesting  volumes  was  a  small 
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edition  of  Sallust,  Lugd.  But.  Plantin,  1607,  nith  the  initials  of  Prince 
Henry,  eldoit  aon  of  JumeB  I.  ;  also  n  curious  MS.,  a  Panegyric  dedi- 
cated to  Cliailes,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Gilbert  Primerose,  minister  of 
the  Walloon  Church  in  London  (1G26),  and  chaplain  to  James  I.  ;  4:to,  in 
the  original  Tellum  binding,  richly  gilt,  with  the  arms  of  Prince  Charles 
in  Urge  size  on  either  side.— Form  of  Prayer  used  by  William  III.,  when 
he  received  the  Sacrament;  1704,  12ino,  printed  on  rellum ;  inlaid 
morocco  binding. — Several  remarkable  rolumes,  with  the  arms  of  Pope 
Clement  XI.,  Cardinal  Altieri,  of  the  city  of  Tolodo,  the  Royal  anns  of 
Spiun,  &C. — A  small  volume  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1666,  a  specimen 
of  binding  in  chased  and  pierced  metal,  with  gauffered  edges,  colored. 

By  Hr.  DosD. — A  specimen  of  binding  in  tortoiseshell,  with  clasps  and 
mounts  of  silver,  elegantly  chased  ;  being  a  Book  of  Prayers  used  by  the 
Jews—"  Orden  de  las  Oraciones  Cetidianas";  Amst.  Ano.  5441  (a.d.  1680). 

By  Ur.  J.  J.  Howard,  F.S.A. — A  collection  of  rubbings  executed  with 
blacklead  ;  facsimiles  of  early  stamped  bindings  preserved  chie&y  in  public 
libraries,  and  including  several  English  royal  examples  of  interest.  A 
notice  of  some  of  them,  in  the  library  at  Westminster,  is  given,  dent.  Hag. 
May,  1861,  p.  479. 

By  Mr.  Kerslake. — A  Dagger  long  preserved  in  Merionethshire  as  one 
of  the  treasured  ancient  possessions  of  the  families  of  Salesbury  and  Van- 
ghan,  of  R&g,  in  that  county.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  W«lsh 
antiquaries  as  the  dagger  of  Owen  Oiendower  ;  it  is  so  mentioned  by  the 
lUv-  T.  Thomas,  in  his  life  of  that  hero.  Pennant,  Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  ii., 
p.  60,  says  that  RQg  became  the  property  of  Owen  Brogyntyn,  natural  son 
of  Madog,  prince  of  Powys,  about  the  year  1200  ;  "  His  dagger,  curiously 
wrought  is,  I  am  told,  still  preserved  in  the  house."  Yorke,  in  the  Royal 
Tribes  of  Wales,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Williams,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Wales,  adopts 
this  story.  Had  Pennant  seen  the  relio  in  question,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  he  would  have  accepted  it  as  a  weapon  of  the  thirteenth  century.  By 
the  accompanying  representation,  which  we  give  with  Mr.  Kerslake  s 
obliging  pertnission,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
it  may  have  been  worn,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  Charles  I.  when  PHneo 
of  Wales.  The  length,  including  the  haft,  is  18  in.,  the  blade  13)  in.  ; 
the  sheath  is  of  wood  covered  with  black  velvet ;  the  pomel,  guard,  and 
mounts  are  of  silver,  as  is  also  the  chape  of  the  sheath.  The  sheath  con- 
tains a  small  knife  and  fork,  hafted  with  dark  mottled  wood,  probably  such 
a*  was  known  as  "  dudgeon,"  a  material  cloeely  allied  to  that  of  which 
roaeers  were  formed.  These  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  uusheathing  the 
dagger,  being  covered  by  the  silver  guard,  precisely  as  in  a  dagger  of  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the  Armory  at  Qoodrich  Court;  Skelton, 
vol.  ii.,  pi.  cxi.  Upon  each  of  the  three  foliated  plates  composing  the 
g^uard,  the  triple  plume  is  chased  in  very  low  relief,  that  in  front  being 
accompanied  by  the  initials  C.  P.  The  oval  silver  pomel  (shown  here  on  a 
larger  scale,  see  woodcut)  is  chased  with  a  lion  passantand  inscribed  labels, 
which  may  be  read,  — owbn  BvaoENt  lit.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W,  W. 
Wynne,  M.P.,  for  the  information  that  therewere  two  cups  at  R&g,  inscribed 
BVRaBNTIH.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Owen,  the  son  of  Madog,  having  been 
the  great  chieftain  in  that  locality,  from  whom  the  Salesbury  a  and  princi- 
pal families  were  descended,  the  cups  and  dagger  were  inscribed  in  honor 
of  him.  Sir  Thomas  Salesbury  was  an  active  Royalist,  who  was  with 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford  ;  and  Col.  William  Salesbury,  as  Mr.  Wynne  observes. 
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was  goTflrnor  of  Denbigh  Castle  when  Charles  retreated  lliithor  after  liin 
defeat  at  Cheater,  and  the  siege  of  Denbigh,  1646,  He  was  known  as 
"  Uosannan  Gleision  " — Blue  Stockings.  Mr,  Wjrnne  supposes  that  the 
dagger  maj  have  bean  given  to  him  bjr  Charles  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his 
loyaltj.  The  arms  assigned  to  Brogjntjn  are  argent  a  lion  rampant  table; 
th«  Saletbnrj  familj  bore  gultt  a  lion  rampant  between  3  crescents  argent. 
At  the  dispersion  of  the  collections  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  tliU 
interesting  relic  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner. 

By  Mr.  W.  Nblsoh. — A  pair  of  gloves,  giren  bj  Charles  I.,  on  the 
scaffold,  to  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London  ;  he  retired  during  the 
rebellion  to  his  estate  at  Little  Compton,  Gloucestershire,  where  these 
interesting  relies  have  remained  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 

fif  Ifr.  W.  J.  Berhhahd  Shith.— Oriental  armour  from  the  Arsenal  at 
Constantinople,  consisting  of  helmet,  shoulder  plates,  back  and  breast. 
These  curious  specimens  of  plate  and  mail  mixed,  arc  probably  Persian: 
date  about  1400. 

June  7,  1861. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Lord  Talbot,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  satisfaction 
which  be  felt  in  witnessing  the  success  of  the  arrangements,  by  which 
classified  collections,  for  special  illustration  of  some  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  connected  with  ancient  Arts  and  Manners,  hod  from  time  to  time 
been  formed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  fourth  of  these  exhibitions  during  this  year,  the  subject  proposed  was 
Glyptic  Art ;  and  Lord  Talbot  offered  some  remarks  on  the  great  value  of 
productions  of  that  class  in  connection  with  many  departments  of  archieolo- 
gical  research.  Their  importance  as  evidence  regarding  the  history  of  the 
Arts,  and  also  of  the  manners,  religion,  and  peculiar  habits  of  thought  in 
olden  times  had  perhaps  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  owing  doubt- 
less chiefly  to  the  want  of  facilities  of  access  to  any  eitensive  series  of 
gems ;  even  at  the  British  Museum  the  precious  glyptic  collections  there 
preserved  were  only  available  under  very  special  restrictions,  and  scarcely 
serviceable  for  any  purpose  of  public  instmction.  The  Institute  hail 
been  enabled  to  combine  a  collection  unequalled  perhaps  in  extent 
and  value,  which,  through  the  liberality  of  the  noble  possessors  of  the 
most  remarkable  glyptic  treasures  in  this  country,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  placed  before  the  arclieologist.  Lord  Talbot  recalled  with 
much  gratification  that  the  first  impulse,  irhich  had  encouraged  the 
Society  to  attempt  the,formation  of  such  a  display,  had  originated  with  the 
nobleman  whose  treasures  of  Art  are  unequalled,  probably,  by  any  private 
eollection  in  Europe.  During  the  last  session  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  with  gratifying  kindness  proposed,  in  the  event  of  any  series  of 
glyptic  art  being  formed,  to  entrust  to  the  Institute  the  Arundel  and  Uie 
fiesborough  collections,  preserved  at  Blenheim  Palace.  His  Grace's  gene- 
rous example  had  been  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  not 
only  conGded  to  the  Society  the  celebrated  collection  of  gems,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  deposited  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  but  had  also 
per>iitted  the  precious  parure  to  be  exhibited,  set  with  antique  gems,  and 
prepared  for  the  Countess  Granville  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
iimperorof  Russia  in  1S57.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  other  distin- 
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guUhed  collectore  had,  moreover,  enriehed  Uiis  unique  ezemplificatbn  of 
ancient  Art. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  read  a  Memoir  on  Circular  Churches,  illmtrBted 
b^  a  large  Beriea  of  liia  beButiful  drawings,  represcnling  examples  examined 
during  a  recent  continental  tour.     (Printed  in  this  volume,  p.  lOL.) 

The  special  subject  of  the  oocaeion  iras  then  brought  before  the  meeting 
b;  Mr.  Edmund  Watertoh,  F.  S.  A. ,  who  delivered  the  folloiring  Discourse: — 

M7  object  is  to  endeavour  briefly  to  bring  before  the  Inatitute  the  History 
of  Qem  Bngraviug,  as  illustrated  by  the  priceless  examples  which  are 
now  displayed.  As  I  presume  that  there  may  be  some  present  od  this 
occasion  to  whom  the  subject  is  not  hmilisr,  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  without,  however,  entering  into  dry  details  and 
technical  eiplanations. 

The  study  of  Glyptics  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  la  scarcely  too 
much  to  affirm  that  there  are  few  remains  of  art  which  combine  so  many 
claims  for  our  interest  and  admiration.  Pot  we  have  the  intrinsic  value 
and  beauty  of  the  material,  the  exquisite  artistic  efforts  thereon  displayed, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  for  the  illustration  of  ancient 
History  and  Art.  Gems,  minute  objects  in  themselves,  pi'ove  the  marvellous 
skill  of  the  ancieut  engravers,  and  show,  that  with  the  cultivation  of  Arts, 
the  human  figure  was  ever  considered  the  type  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
ftnd  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  engravers  to  reproduce  the  figure  in  proper 
anatomical  proportions. 

A  recent  writer  thus  expresses  himself  ;— 

"  Of  all  the  remaining  moDuments  of  ancient  Art  which  have  been  a 
source  of  universal  aud  unmixed  delight,  admiration,  and  instruction,  to 
successive  ages,  there  are  none  so  various  in  their  objects,  so  pleasing  in 
their  contemplation,  and  so  useful  in  their  study,  as  the  engraved  gems  and 
seal  rings  of  the  ancients.  They  have  preserved  in  palpable,  durable,  and 
almost  living  characters,  the  images  and  attributes  of  the  ancient  mythology, 
and  the  features,  coiidiiions,  and  adventures  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages. They  exhibit  the  most  curious  details  of  ancient  customs  and 
religious  ceremonies  ;  often  ingenious  and  moral  allegories,  diaplaying  a 
rich  and  chaste  imagination."  They  throw  a  strong  and  clear  light  upon 
every  part  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Archieology.  The  sacrifices  and  other 
religious  ceremonies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  their  games,  festivals,  processions, 
dresses,  warfsre  ;  in  short,  all  their  habits  and  customs,  ivhether  religious, 
civil,  or  military,  derive  from  these  sculptures  an  illustration  more  ready  aud 
more  real  than  any  which  verbal  criticism  or  conjectural  commentary  can 
afford.  Critics,  therefore,  and  commentators  havjs  had  recourse  to  the 
figured  and  lettered  gems  to  supply  explanation,  and  to  remove  obscurity. 
From  these  sources  History,  Mythology,  and  Allegory  have  received 
verificstions  in  matters  of  fact,  and  elucidation  in  mattera  of  fable,  whilst  a 
livelier  interest  has  been  given  to  the  biographies  of  imperial,  royal,  and 
noble  personages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  also  to  the  lives  of  their  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  their  heroes  and  their  statesmen,  by  reason  of  the  portraits 
which  have  been  so  faithfully  and  expressively  recorded  upon  the  im- 
perishable gem.  It  is,  indeed,  in  reforence  to  this  last  quality  of  the 
gem  that  its  value  is  so  manifest,  for,  while  the  greatest  works  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  even  architects,  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  remain 
only  in  part,  the  stubborn  material  00  which  the  engraver  wrought,  bade 
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defiance  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  centuries  irhich  hsTe  despoiled  the 
Parthenon  of  its  beauty,  irhich  hare  swept  awaj  into  tradition  tlie 
sublime  efforts  of  Apellen,  and  spared  not  the  marble  of  Phidias  or 
Praiitelea,  have  had  no  poner  to  nerk  injurj  to  the  delicate  and  costly 
productions  of  Fjrgoteles,  Apollonides,  and  Cneius. 

At  the  time  of  the  iavsMoa  of  the  barbarians,  the  statues  of  gold  and 
iiWer  were  melted  down,  but  the  gems  could  be  turned  to  no  utilitarian 
purpose,  and  consequent!;  escaped  destruotion.  Hanee,  whilst  Count 
Clarao,  the  accomplished  French  archieologist,  was  unable  to  trace  the 
existence  of  more  than  about  3000  antique  btatues  in  Europe — excluding 
all  uuder  two  feet  in  height — it  has  been  reckoned  that  in  the  public 
museums,  and  in  the  collections  of  different  private  amateurs,  there  are 
About  50,000  antique  gems. 

History  infarms  us  that  collections  of  gems  were  made  in  ancient  dajs — 
if  we  may  accept  the  term  SturtiXio^n)  as  intended  to  imply  a  collection  of 
gems  set  in  rings.  Uithridales,  King  of  Fontus,  had  one  ;  this  was  carried 
to  Rome  aft«r  bts  defeat  by  Fompey,  and  dedicated  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinua.  Scaurua,  the  etepson  of  Sylla,  was  the  first  Roman 
collector  of  gems  ;  Julius  Cfesar,  according  to  Pliny,  gare  hie  collection, 
contained  io  six  onnuforum  theca,  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and 
Marceilus  dedicated  his  Dactyliotheca  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 

At  the  Renaissance,  when  excavations  began  to  be  made,  multitude!  of 
gems  were  disinterred.  At  this  lime  their  beauty  and  Talne  were  duly 
appreciated  by  men  of  letters  and  the  patrons  and  lorera  of  Art,  and 
collections  began  to  be  formed.  Petrarch  was  among  the  first  to  arrange  « 
Dactyliotheca,  and  after  him  Lorenso  dei  Uedici  not  only  formed  an  im- 
portant collection,  but  established  a  "  Sohola  Glyptograpbioa"  at  Florence, 
for  the  eapecial  study  of  gems  and  gem  engraving.  Leonardo  Augustino, 
in  his  treatise  on  antique  gems,  does  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the 
influence  which  they  had  on  the  painters  and  eculptora  of  this  period. 
"  Gems,"  he  says,  "are  most  highly  prised  in  this  our  age;  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  consent  end  approval  of  learned  men,  but  on  account  of  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  Rafiaele,  Michael 
Angelo,  Qiulio  Rou^ano,  and  Folidoro,  discorered  in  the  minute  laboure  of  the 
little  gem,  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  important  principles  of  thur  art." 

From  Italy,  the  revived  taste  for  gems  extended  to  other  countries  of 
Europe  ;  hence  we  find  that  wealthy  amateurs  who  visited  Rome  in  the 
couturies  subsequent  to  the  reviTsl  of  Art  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  securing  valuable  examples  of  the  glyptic  art ;  it  was  this  taste  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Praun  Collection,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Earl  of  Besborough,  now  united  togetlier  in  the  Marlborough 
Cabinet.  With  these  may  be  cited  also  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire   and  some  others  of  less  importance. 

The  early  history  of  gem  engraving  is  hid  in  the  shade  of  antiquity  ; 
and  there  is  no  record  whence  it  derived  its  origin  ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  art  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  probable  that  gem  engraving  owed  its  origin  to  the  seal, 
as  I  have  stated  an  a  former  occasion  that  rings  owed  their  origin  to  the 
facility  and  security  which  they  afforded  of  carrying  about  the  seal. 

In  the  targe  ssGemblnge  of  antique  gems  now  displayed,  there  are  re- 
markable examples  of  every  period ; — the  Egyptian  scarab  with  its  hard  stifi 
design ;—  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cyliodore ; — the  Fhcenicio-Baby Ionian 
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Beala; — the  earl;  Greek  and  BtruBcunScarebni;— the  later  but  etUl  archaic 
Greek  signet — the  gems  of  the  finest  period  of  Greece  aud  Rome  ; — and 
ai^ain  the  rude  spccimeiiB  of  the  declining  period  of  Rome  ; — then  Sassanian 
and  Gnostic  intagli,  and  a  few  eiampluB  of  Byzantine  art;  Bome  also  of  the 
medieval  penod,  and  many  important  ones  of  tbe  renaisaance. 

Mr.  King  says,'  that  without  any  dispute,  the  Egyptian  Scarabs  are  the 
earliest  monuments  of  gljptio  art  in  existence.  These  Beetle-stones  were 
of  religious  import  with  the  Egyptians,  because  the  beetle  was  considered 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  sua  from  the  fact  of  its  laying  ita  eggs,  and  then 
rolling  them  up  in  a  ball.  Egyptian  gems  are  extremely  rude,  and  only 
attempt  the  representation  of  Hieroglyphics,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  presents  some  splendid  examples  of  Gmco-Bgyptian  Art.  Unfor^ 
tuuatelyone  of  the  Suest  gems  of  this  period,  a  brown  Sard,  fonnerijin  the 
Hers  Collection,  has  gone  to  enrich  a  fureigu  collection.  (Figured  in  King's 
Gems,  p.  115.) 

Ur.  King  says,  with  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  todistinguish  gems  of  the 
arehaio  period  of  Greek  Art  from  those  of  the  Etruscan.  There  is  howerer 
thia  peculiar  feature,  that  there  is  no  middle  class  of  work  between  the 
rude  design,  almost  entirely  ezeouted  with  the  drill,  and  the  engraTings  of 
the  nicest  finish.  The  former  ofTer  caricatures  of  men  and  animals  ;  the 
latter  almost  always  give  subjects  from  the  Greek  Mythology,  And  it 
appears  probable  that  whilst  the  Btruacana  supplied  the  Atheniana  with 
every  kind  of  ornamental  article  in  bronae,  Greece  furnished  the  heat  gem 
engraTera,  and  the  eDgrarings  on  many  Btruacan  Scarabssi  are  evidently  of 
Greek  work.  The  Etruscan  gems  may  be  divided  into  four  periods  :  1, 
Tbe  Archaic  ;  2,  The  Btruscaa  proper ;  3,  The  Hellenic,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  School  was  introduced  by  Demaratus  into  Italy ;  and 
4,  The  Decadcaoe.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  affinity  of  Etniria  to 
Egypt  than  the  Scarabtei.  Those  of  Bgypt  are  generally  fair  representa- 
tions of  the  beetle  ;  whereas  the  Etruscan  are  exaggerated  in  height. 
These  were  extensively  worn  in  necklaoes  and  rings,  and  other  omamenls. 
Etruscan  Camel  are  of  the  very  highest  rarity,  unless  we  consider  the 
Scaratis  aa  Camei.  My  friend,  Sig.  A,  Castellani,  has  brought  from  Rome  a 
necklace,  a  copy  of  an  Etruaean  original,  and  set  with  genuine  Scarabm. 
It  is  exhibited  by  hia  kind  permission  on  the  present  occasion. 

With  the  Greeks,  signets  were  of  such  importance  that  Solon,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  their  being  forged,  passed  a  law  that  no  engraver  was  to 
keep  the  impression  of  a  gem  which  he  had  cut.  It  is  uncertain  when 
gems  were  first  worn  in  Greece.  Heinecoiua,  quoting  Fausanias  in  reference 
to  the  ring  of  Folycrates,  is  of  opinion  that  intagli  were  not  mounted 
prior  to  the  sixty-second  Olympiad  (c.  B.C.  532)  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  emerald  with  which  it  waa  set,  was  engraved  or  not, 
for  Theodorus  the  Samian  is  simply  recorded  to  have  chased  the  ring.  No 
gems  of  the  Phidian  period  are  positively  known  to  exist,  but  Miilter  thinks 
that  occasionally  gems  may  be  found  with  a  composition  and  treatment 
of  form  which  correspond  with  the  Phidian  Sculptures.  The  Grecian 
Soveieigna  appear  to  have  had  their  "  engravers  in  «dinarj,"  for  Pyr- 
goteles-  was  appointed  by  Alexander,  alone  to  execute  his  portraits  in  gems, 

'  Kiriij'a  Antique  Qema,  p,  113.  CollecUan,  a  red  sard— "The  Diumedo, 

'  A    i-eiuarkuble    proiluotiun    oF    thia       Uuterof  the  PaUadium." 
fli'tiaC  miiy  bo  oitud  iu  Uie  Devunaliiro 
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juat  &■  Apellea  and  Ljaippus,  >d  marble.  With  his  age  begiDs  the  aeriea  of 
camei,  the  earliest  known  bwng  the  Odesealchi  eardonri  of  Ptoleoiy  and 
Berenice,  evidentlj  a  conleniiMirarj  work  (King's  Autique  Gems,  p.  193) 
(e.  B.C.  247]>  In  tlie  DoTonshire  collection  is  a  fragnieiit  by  Apollonidei, 
wLich  was  sold  to  the  Duke  bj  Stoach  for  1000  guineas.  (Lippert,  ii. 
1032  ;  Winck.  Cat.  546).  Its  value  cooBiato  in  the  fact  that  his  name  ia 
meationed  by  Fliny. 

The  Assyrian  aud  Persian  cylinders  from  their  peculiar  form  appear  to 
hare  been  worn  by  a  string  tied  to  the  wrist.  They  occur  of  various  sise,  and 
are  somelimes  found  mounted  sa  Hugs,  but  these  are  mostly  of  the  Egyptian 
period.  The  subjects  they  geuerally  represent  are  sacrifices,  or  combats 
Detween  a  man  and  a  monstrous  beast,  probably  typical  of  the  contest  of 
good  and  evil  principles — the  fuaduneDtal  doctrine  of  the  Persian  religion. 
Ill  Chs  museum  at  Alnwick  Caatle  a  cylinder  is  preserred,  as  I  am  informed, 
which  bear*  the  name  of  Osirtesen  I.,  1740,  b.c,  and  thus  may  shew 
their  use  with  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  earlier  than  with  the  Babylonians. 
Theae  Cylindera  may  be  divided,  according  to  Mr.  Layard,  into  four 
daaaes.  I.  The  Early  Assyrian,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  and 
correspond  in  subject  and  in  style  with  the  moat  ancient  baa-reliefs  of 
fiimroud.  2.  The  Lower  Assyrian,  of  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  and  hit 
■uoceasors,  and  occur  of  various  stouea.  That  of  Sennacherib,  now  pro- 
aerred  in  the  British  Hoseum,  is  of  Amaion  stone,  the  intaglio  being  of 
the  moat  minute  dewription.  Of  this  class  the  uiaal  subjeota  are  the 
varioua  goda  and  thnr  worshippers.  3.  The  pure  Babylonian,  which  are 
mueh  more  eommon  thai)  the  two  other  classes.  They  beer  sacred  figures, 
and  have  legends  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  character,  containing  the 
name  of  the  owner  and  hia  patron  god.  4,  The  latest  of  all,  the  Persian, 
with  l^;ends  in  the  Achnmenian  cuneiform.  Of  this  class  is  the  signet  of 
Darius,  in  green  oalcedony,  now  in  the  British  Miueuni.  (King's  Antique 
Gema,  pp.  125, 129.)  Cyhnders  went  out  of  use  on  the  Macedonian  Conquest, 
lu  Sicily  and  in  Magna  Graicia  gem  engraving,  like  the  cognate  art  of 
die  sinking — in  fact  the  art  in  the  coloaies  even  surpassed  the  productions 
of  the  mother  country — attuned  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  most  of  the 
finest  gems  in  our  collections  aliow,  by  the  identity  of  their  style,  tbat  thej 
proceed  from  the  same  hand  that  cut  the  coin  dies  for  the  mintage  of  the 
same  citiea.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  leamt  the  art  of  gem  engraving 
from  the  Etruscans.  The  earliest  signets  ware  cut  upon  the  metal  itself; 
then  gems  were  introduced,  and  seem  to  have  been  mounted  both  in  gold, 
in  silver,  and  in  iron.  I  should  observe,  that  in  Rome  the  use  of  the  gold 
ring  was  restricted  to  certain  privileged  classes,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  very  stringent  laws.  The  early  Roman  intagli  are  deeper  cut  than 
those  of  Greek  and  Imperial  workmanship.  It  was  under  Aujjustus  that 
gem  engraving  attained  ita  highest  perfection,  and  more  especially  in  the 
department  of  portraits.  Under  the  patronage  of  Maecenas  flourished  Dios- 
corides,  Solon,  Aulua,  Qnaeus,  of  Greece,  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  most  probably,  as  offering  the  most  promising  field  for  their  genius. 
This  is  also  eminently  the  age  ^  camel,  whether  portraits,  pvups,  or  single 
figurea  ;  and  to  the  time  of  Severus  inclusive  it  may  be  said  that  the  best 
worka  of  the  Roman  school  are  cameo  portraits  of  the  emperim  and  their 
relations.' 

The  devices  engraved  on  the  smaller  gems,  which  were  set  in  rings,  com- 


*  King  on  Gems,  p.  xUi. 
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prehend  erery  posaiblo  subject.  SometimeB  they  were  arbitrary  t  Mine- 
times,  again,  they  were  engraTwl  with  figures  of  divinities,  or  with  some 
mythologicnl  or  pal»8tric  representation  ;  or,  again,  with  some  fact  or  deed 
connected  with  the  personal  or  ancestral  history  of  the  wenrer.  Thua 
Mfficenas  wore  a  frog  engraved  on  his  ring  ;  Julius  Coesar  had  a  Venns 
Victrix,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  goddess  ;  this  device  was  adopted 
by  his  partisans.  Mr.  Rhodes  informs  me  tliat  there  are  in  the  Praun  Colleo- 
tion  above  twenty  gems  with  this  subject.  SylU's  ring  bore  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha  ;  Pompey's  had  three  trophies,  in  reference  to  bis  victories  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a  spbini,  then 
with  the  portrait  of  Aleiander  the  Great,  and  lastly  with  bis  own,  the  work 
of  Dioscorides.     (Ancient  Gems,  p,  318.) 

Others  wore  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  or  friends.  Publius  Lentulua 
used  that  of  his  grandfather.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanue,  younger  son  of 
the  great  Africanus,  wore  the  portrait  of  his  father.  He  was  the  degenerate 
■on  of  an  illastrious  sire  ;  and  on'  one  occasion  the  people  gave  eipressitHi 
of  their  disgust  by  depriving  him  of  his  ring,  saying  that  he  was  unworthy 
to  wear  the  portrait  of  so  great  a  man.  I  may  observe  that  the  signet  of 
LnciuB  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatns  is  believed  to  be  now  in  the  posseaaion  of 
the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Some  privileged  Romans  were  allowed  to  use  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  ;  but  this  favor  was  occasionally  attended  with  inconvenience. 

Any  one  who  has  resided  at  Rome  knows  how,  after  every  shower  of  rain, 
or  whenever  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  dug  over,  fresh  ring-gems  are 
constantly  brought  to  light :  the  fashion  of  wearing  ornaments  of  this  clau 
was  often  carried  by  the  Romans  to  an  extravagant  excess  ;  Martial  tella  na, 
that  a  certain  Charinus  wore  no  less  than  sixty  rings,  and,  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  he  loved  to  sleep  in  them,  Seneca  observes  that  in  hie 
time  rings  were  worn  upon  every  joint. 

In  the  fifth  century  Roman  gem  engraring  entirely  vanished  ;  its  laat 
traces  fading  away  in  the  profusion  of  ill-cut  and  worse  designed  Abraiidiait 
gems  and  Onostie  amulets. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  mention,  that  vases  were  in  use 
Amongst  the  Romans,  which  may  be  regarded  as  huge  camei,  being 
entirely  covered  with  subjects  in  relief,  such  as  the  famous  agate  carcht' 
nam,  given  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  ;  it  is  now  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^iale.  (King's  Gems,  p,  193.)  Mr.  Webb  exhibits  im 
the  present  occasion  two  vases  of  that  date,  but  without  subjects  in  relief. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  Renaissance  these  vases  were  extensively 
made  of  crystal,  and  fine  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

Whilst  the  art  of  gem  engraving  was  declining  at  Rome,  it  had  taltra 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  young  and  rigorous  monarchy  of  Persia, 
where,  together  with  the  revival  of  the  Achnmenian  dynasty  and 
religion  in  the  third  century,  its  productions  had  come  again  into  as  general 
request  as  during  the  ages  preceding  the  Macedonian  Conquest,  which 
have  left  us  such  stores  of  cylinders  and  Assyrian  seals.  During  the  four 
centuries  of  the  revived  Persian  empire,  abundant  memorials  of  their 
sovereigns  and  their  religion  hare  been  left  to  us  on  gems,  rudely  engraved, 
but  still  far  lets  so  than  the  contemporary  monuments  of  efiete  western 
civilisation.  Barbarous  as  is  the  style  of  most  of  these  iatagli,  says  Mr. 
King,  and  coarsely  as  the  lines  are  sunk  into  the  stones,  there  is  a  force  and 
indiriduality  of  expression  nbout  many  of  them,  which  display  the  engraver's 
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appreciation  of  th«  true  principles  of  Kis  art.  This  class  contiuued  doira 
to  the  Mahominodaa  Conqueet  in  ihe  seventh  centurj,  and  then  suddenly 
came  to  an  end  with  the  dj' nasty.'  Their  place  is  taken  b;  the  only  forms  pei- 
initted  bythe  religion  of  their  coiiqueroi's — elegant  Cufic  inaoriptioiis,  arranged 
ia  cjphers,  wrought  in  a  ourt  And  precise  manner  upon  the  choicest  stones. 

The  Bj'iantines  continued  to  practise  (he  art  of  gem  cutting,  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  for  some  ages,  but  at  the  end  of  the  elerenlh  centurj  it  had 
completely  declined  even  at  Constantinople.  Some  few  gems  of  the  middle 
ages  have  been  spared  to  us,  but  tlicir  exeoution  is  of  the  rudest  form. 
The  signets — which  were  as  much  required  as  ever — were  either  seals  of 
luetal,  or  else  antique  intagli  set  in  rings,  having  their  subjects  interpreted 
in  a  religious  sense,  and  legends  added  around  the  besel  to  set  forth  tliis 
novel  interpretation.  Thus  the  mouks  of  Durham  used  a  Jupiter  Tonana 
for  the  Caput  Sancti  Oswaldi.  Pepin  sealed  willi  an  Indian  Bacchus,  and 
Charlemagne  with  a  Serapis.  Numerous  antique  gems  appear  on  mediinval 
shrines  and  other  objects:  and  iu  the  Arehnologla,  vol.  xxx.,  p  449,  there 
is  given,  from  Harl.  MS.  80,  a  Tery  curious  list  of  gems  which  from  their 
subjects  were  held  to  possess  peculiar  tslismaoio  properties. ' 

The  glyptic  art  reappeared  ia  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but.  accord- 
ing  ifl  Voiari,  it  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Popes  Uarliu  V.,  1447,  and 
Paul  II,,  1464,  that  its  productions  were  of  any  merit.  In  the  space,  bow- 
ever,  of  a  single  lifetime,  it  attained  to  its  second  maturity,  rivalHng  its 
ancient  parent  in  beauty  and  skill :  Lorenso  dei  Hedici  and  his  son  Pietro 
were  both  passionate  admirers  of  ancient  gems,  and  formed  those  ooUactiooa 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  Uffisi  at  Florence. 
To  his  capital  be  invited  the  best  artists  of  the  day  ;  here  be  established, 
M  we  have  already  seen,  a  school  for  gem  engraiing  ;  and  iu  this  school  was 
nurtured  Giovanni,  surnamed  deile  Comiole,  who,  says  Labarle,  must  be 
considered  as  the  first  restorer  of  glyptics ;  he  hod  soon  a  rival  in  the 
Uilenese  Domenico,  who  received  the  name  of  De    Camei. 

The  siitoenth  century  is  the  roost  flourishing  epoch  of  the  art.  Among 
many  engravers  who  rendered  it  illustrious  Oiovanoi  Bornardi  del  Castei- 
Bolognese,  Valeric  Vicentiuo,  Nasaro  of  Verona,  Cesati,  Csraglio  of 
Verona,  and  Anichini  oF  Ferrarn,  may  be  uuned  as  the  most  celebrated. 
Uatteo  del  Nassaro  accompanied  Cellini  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Francis 
I.,  and  carried  into  that  countrja  taste  for  gem  engraving.    (King,  p. 263.) 

Valerie  Belli,  U  Vicentiuo,  to  whom  portraits  of  Queen  Klisabeih  are  often 
ascribed,  died  in  1M6,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  executed  them.  Ue 
was  celebrated  for  his  large  intagli  on  crystal.  The  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  cuhivstion  of  gem  engraving  ; 
but  the  eighteenth  brought  with  it  a  great  improvement  in  both  the  branches 
of  gem  engraving,  and  more  particulorlj  in  the  works  in  intaglio.  The 
great  difference  to  be  remarked  between  the  style  of  the  artists  of  this  time, 
and  the  best  works  of  the  cinque-cento  is  this — the  latter  did  not  servilely 
copy  the  antique,  but  borrowed  its  subjects,  and  treated  tben)  in  its  own 
peculiar  manner,  and  that  with  a  spirit  and  liveliness  that  brought  forth 
really  original  works,  bearing  the  stamp  of  their  era  upon  themselves  t  and 
hence  valuable  historically  as  monuments  of  a  particular  period  of  Art. 

*  or  this  cluB,   I  may  refer  to  the  cook,p.G;  King'aOems.  p.  H3.  It  proves, 

Amethjat  Lead  of  Sapor  I.  aat  in   the  however,  to  be  the  bosd  of  Babram  IV., 

comboftUe  Devonabire pamrv.    3«e  the  ad.  890. 
descnplive  catalogue  by  Ur.  C.  F.  Han- 
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Bat  the  eagnven  of  the  loet  ccnturj  totally  diaclaimed  aH  originality,  con- 
tenting themaeWcB  for  the  most  part  with  mnking  repeated  copies  of  certain 
faniDiii  gemi,  and  placing  their  highest  aiubitioo  in  the  abilitj  to  pass  off 
their  Oirn  work  upon  unsuspicious  antateurB  as  some  recent  discoTerr  of 
undoubted  antiquitj.  Almost  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  this  charge, 
Mr.  King  observes,  is  the  chief  of  the  list,  John  Piohler,  to  whom  nay  be 
added  in  some  instances  Natter  and  Rega ;  although  the  two  latter  did 
engrare  and  pass  off  many  gems  as  antiques,  which  still  rank  as  soeh, 
in  many  a  noble  cabinet.  This  may  traly  be  styled  the  age  of  forgeries  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees  ;  the  adding  false  names  to  genuine  antiques,  the 
retouching  the  ruder  gems  of  ancient  engrarere,  the  making  paatea  to  such 
perfection  that  when  prepared  as  doublets  they  may  deceive  the  most 
experieooed  eye.  It  is  this  period  that  has  thrown  so  much  uncertainty 
into  the  study  of  gems,  and  has  rendered  the  decision  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  fine  intaglio,  if  judged  of  by  the  work  alone,  irrespective 
of  mineralt^cal  consideraUons,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the 
archsBologist,  however  much  attention  he  may  have  given  to  this  particular 
subject.  Sirletti,  Coitansi,  Ant.  Pichler,  and  a  host  of  others,  little 
inferior  to  them  as  copyists  of  the  antique  manner,  all  pursued  this  most 
lucrative  trade,  and  have  left  behind  them  an  infinite  number  of  such  fabri- 
cations to  perplex  future  connoisseurs.  It  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  for  overy  gem  of  any  note,  full  a  dosen  copies  are  in  cironUtion,  and 
.  often  10  close  is  the  imitation  as  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  original  itself. 
The  larger  intagli,  especially  the  Imperial  portraits,  have  been  the  most 
exposed  to  these  fraudulent  reproductions.  This  abundance  of  counterfeits, 
and  the  discredit  brought  upon  the  critical  knowledge  of  collectors  by  their 
admission  into  some  of  the  choicest  cabinets  formed  during  this  period,  may 
be  assigned  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  taste  fi^ 
gems  during  the  present  cenlury. 

Of  the  few  Bnglish  gem  engravera  who  attained  any  celebrity  may  be 
named  Brown,  Wray,  Harchant,  and  Bnreh.  They  worked  in  intaglio,  and 
their  gems,  thongh  fine  and  correctly  drawn,  are  nevertheless  much  inferito' 
to  those  of  the  contemporary  Italian  school,  the  best  of  whom,  Fiitnieci, 
■urvived  till  the  lost  few  years.  With  him  and  Girometti  at  Rome,  the  art 
may  be  said  to  have  expired,  as  far  as  regards  the  exeonlion  of  works  dis- 
play log  equal  genius  and  commanding  umilar  prices  with  the  chefs  d'muvre 
of  painting  and  sculpture.     [King's  Antique  Oems.  pp.  xlvii.  xJviii.) 

But  a  young  and  highly-gifted  artist  has  arisen,  who  is  taming  his  atten- 
tion to  gem  engraving  in  cameo.  Hitherto  success  has  attended  his  efforts, 
and  1  may  be  permitted  to  bear  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  my  friend  Signer 
Luigi  Saulini,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  name  may  hereafter  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  perfection  of  gem  engraving  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  descant  upon  any  individual  gem  in  the  exhibition  now 
exhibited.  I  will  only  observe  that  it  is  as  remarkable  for  the  stones  as 
for  the  subjects  represented.  The  Romans  possessed  the  art  of  engraving 
every  stone  except  the  diamond.  This  they  set  nnout,  as  a  ring  in  my  own 
colleotion  will  prove.  But  in  the  Hiiteenth  century  Giacomo  Treisi  succeeded 
in  engraving  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  on  a  diamond,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  we  have  been  enabled  to  produce  tiro 
engraved  diamonds  in  this  exhibition. 

You  will,  I  Lope,  kindly  bear  with  me,  whilst  I  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  one  particular  class. 
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Tliejr  are  the  gems  which  present  mmtsturo  copies  of  celebrated  statues, 
which  have  long  been  lost  or  desti'ojedi  as  for  example,  the  Apojtjonicnos 
of  Callicrates,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  model  of  statuary  in  bronze, 
is  allowed  b;  BrcliieologiEta  to  Imve  been  the  original  of  tlie  intaglio  of 
an  Athlete  using  the  strigil  in  the  Mnrlborougli  Collection.  The  Apollo, 
holding  the  fore-feet  of  a  stag  (in  the  Fraun  Colleclioii),  is  supposed  b;  Mr. 
King  to  be  a  copj  of  the  bronie  group  bj  the  earl;  sculptor  Canachus, 
which  was  accounted  the  chief  emanient  in  the  Didjmeon  at  Athens,  In 
the  same  collection  there  is  an  intaglio  in  red  jasper,  on  which  is  a  copj  of 
the  Tjche,  or  female  genius  of  Antioch,  b^  Eutjches;  there  are  also 
several  copies  of  statues,  or  parts  of  Btatues,  still  in  existence.  And  the 
most  interesting  class  of  gems  are  those  inscribed  with  artists'  names,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  the  collection  now  brought  together,  for 
instance,  in  the  Marlborough  Collection,  the  Cupid  and  Psjclie  of  Trjphon, 
the  llinerra  of  Eutjches,  the  Herauies  of  Admon,  the  Faun  of  Nico- 
mschus,  and  the  Diomede  and  Ulysses  of  Felix  the  freedman  of  Calpumius 
Sevenu. 

In  the  Devonshire  Collation  there  is  the  Diomede  of  Dioscorides,  the 
fragment  of  a  Cow  bj  ApoUonides,  tlie  Victory,  and  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  b^  Sostratus,  the  Hercules  of  Anteros,  and  others.  Ic  the  Colleo- 
tioD  of  llr.  Ithodes,  the  Uecenaa  of  Apollouius,  the  Melpomene  of  Mjrcon, 
the  Faun  of  Koinos,  the  Ceres  of  Aulus,  ilic. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  acknowledge  with  hearty  thanlca 
the  kind  assistance  I  have  experienced  from  my  friend  Mr.  Khodes  in 
preparing  the  notices  of  glyptic  art.  Mr.  King's  valuable  book  has  also 
been  constantly  a  source  of  valuable  information,  of  which  I  have  gratefully, 
availed  myself,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  before  you  an  outline  of  the  subject 
which  that  accomplished  antiquary  has  placed  before  us  in  so  attractive  an 
aspect. 

Lord  Talbot,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  special  acknowledgment  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  other  distinguished  exhibitors,  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  the  favor  and  generous  confidence  shown  towards  the  Institute  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  treasures  entrusted  now  to  the  Society.  The  collocUon,  more 
especially,  preserved  at  Blenheim  Falace,  and  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough might  justly  regard  as  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  his 
stately  inheritance,  must  be  viewed  with  singular  interest,  as  a  monument 
of  the  taste  and  discernment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  early  patrons  of  Art 
in  our  country,  the  greatSarlof  Arundel.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  also  due  to  Mr.  Waterton,  for  a  discourse,  in  which  he  had  very  ably 
initiated  his  audience  into  the  mysteries  of  Glyptic  Art. 

anlfquEIU:*  uiU  SBorM  at  9rt  (frfitbtteli. 
We  regret  that  it  ia  impracticable  to  offer  any  suitable  record  of  the 
nnique  assemblage  of  intagli,  camei,  and  precious  productions  of  art  of  all 
periods,  so  liberally  contributed  in  aid  of  the  epeciiil  purpose  proposed  by 
the  Institute.  The  exhibition,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  raembci's 
and  their  friends  on  June  5tl),  was  prolonged  until  the  12th,  and  upwards 
of  5000  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
choice  works  of  ancient  and  mediecval  Art,  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
had  ever  before  been  submitted  to  public  inspection.  On  ihe  evening  of  June 
8lh,  H.E.H.  the  late  lamented  PniNCE  Conbort,  the  Potron  of  the  Institute, 
with  Prince  Louia  of  Ilesse,  and  attended  by  Lient.-Col.  the  Hon.  D.  de 
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Ro3,  honored  the  Society  with  a  visit.  The  Prince,  with  gr&eiout  con- 
sideration, was  pleaHed  to  signify  his  desire  that  the  collections  of  gems  in 
possession  of  tlie  Queen  at  Windsor  C&stle  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Institute  for  exhibition.  Througli  this  unexpected  f&ror  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Frince,  a  most  valuable  kcoeesion  of 
gems  was  added  to  the  series,  consisting  of  about  300  specimens,  including 
amongst  numerous  antiques,  tbe  very  large  cameo  supposed  to  ba  a  por- 
trait of  the  younger  Constantine;  also  costly  mediieval  jewels  and  royal 
relics  of  great  interest ;  a  signet  ring  set  with  a  portrait  of  Louis  XII.,  on 
ruby  ;  the  exquisite  signet  ring  of  Charles  I.,  possibly  by  Simon  ;  tbe  ring 
of  Charles  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  cameo  portraits  of  Henry  VIII., 
Ifdward  VI. ;  Philip  11.,  probably  by  Jaoopo  da  Tre»o ;  Queea  Elisabeth ; 
Uary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  Lady  Jane  Qrey  ;  and  other  glyptic  rarides  of  in- 
estimable worth.  Of  this  Royal  Collection  composing,  with  objects  of 
interest  of  the  more  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  tiia  collection  acquired 
by  George  III.,  a  description  has  been  prepared  by  the  talented  author  of 
the  recent  work  on  Antique  Gems,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  and  it  will  be 
given  hereafter.  ^ 

We  have  also  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  King  for  descriptive 
notices  of  the  Marlborough  cabinet,  the  most  striking  feature  doubtless  of 
the  exhibition  which  had  been  originated  through  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  noble  possessor  of  that  priceless  collection.  The  account  of 
the  Arundel  and  Besborough  gems  will  be  giveu  subsequently  in  this 
Journal. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  was  the  large  collection  cod* 
tributed  by  the  Ddkb  of  Devonshire.  Bis  Grace  most  kindly  sent  not 
only  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  gems,  upwards  of  400  in  number, 
which  had  recently  been  deposited  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  but  also  the 
sumptuous  parwre  prepared  by  the  late  Duke's  direction  in  1855,  to  be 
worn  by  tbe  Countess  of  Granville  at  the  coronation  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Alexander  II.,  when  the  Earl  Granville  was  present  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary. Of  this  collection  and  of  the  parvre  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  King's  Antique  Gems,  pp.  216,  482.  The  latter,  consisting  of  seven 
ornaments,  a  comb,  bandeau,  stomacher,  necklace,  diadem,  coronet,  and  a 
bracelet,  in  which  eighty-eight  gems,  most  beautiful  in  material  and  valnable 
in  subject,  wera  combined  in  enameled  settings  enriched  with  brilliants, 
has  also  been  described  by  Mr,  Hancock,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  entrusted.'  Amongst  the  fine  gems  selected  for  this  unique 
personal  decoration  may  specially  be  noticed  the  famous  amethyst, 
with  the  portrait  intaglio,  which  had  been  attributed  to  Shapur  I.,  of 
the  race  of  the  Sassanides,  a.d.  241—272.  The  inscription,,  however, 
in  Pehlevi  characters,  has  now  been  accurately  read  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and, 
through  bis  obliging  information,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  gem 
pourtrays  fiahram  IV.,  son  of  Shapur  II.,  and  here  designated  King  of 
Kermin.  This  signet  must  therefore  have  been  in  use  during  Bahram's 
local  kingship  of  Kerman,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in 
A.D.  390.  Mr.  King  notices  it  as  the  finest  relic  in  existence  of  later 
Persian  Art.  Of  greater  antiquity  and  a  higher  class  of  Art  are  the  cele- 
brated   Diomede,   Master   of   the   Palladium,   a  large    red  sard,   with  the 

*  niuitratK)  and  Deaeriptive  Catalogue      Jewels,  by  C.  F.  Hnnoook.     *to.,  Ws«t- 
or  the  oelebratcd  DevoOBhira  Oems,  £c,,       minster,  1S57. 
■rranged  and  mounted  as  a   Pariira  of 
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aignAture  of  Bioscourides  ;  this  gem  was  purchased  for  lOOOI. ;  &  superb 
emerald.  Medusa's  head  in  high  relief,  probably  Roman  work ;  a  most 
precious  iuUglio  on  ruby,  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  a  cameo,  on  onyx,  cousiderod 
Dy  Mr.  King  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  cainei  in  existence ;  the 
lubject  is  Victory  in  her  car  ;  alao  a  cameo,  supposed  to  pourtray  Tiberius 
and  DruBUB,  and  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Tiberius,  having  around  the 
border  an  Arabic  inscription  with  the  name  of  a  Mameluke  prince  of  Cairo, 
abouti.o.  1496.'  Thereareabo,  in  the  necklace,  a  most  iuteresting  full-face 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.,  on  sardonyx,  with  the  same  portrait  on  the  reverse 
in  intaglio  ;  and  the  celebrated  cameo  of  Elizabeth,  set  in  an  enameled 
locket,  contfuniug  two  faded  miniatures,  by  Billiard,  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  cameo  may  probably  be  the  work  o(  Coldord,  vcho 
is  known  to  have  executed  portraits  of  EllEabeth,  but  it  is  ascribed  to 
Vaierio  Selli,  who  died  in  1546,  twelve  years  before  her  accossion,  and  wjio 
never  was  in  England.  There  is  also  a  cameo  of  the  same  Queen,  by  Coldor^ 
In  the  case  of  gems,  lately  eihibiled  at  Kensington,  are  many  of  singular 
ezoeUence.  Here  is  the  fragment  of  an  intaglio,  with  the  signature 
APOLLONIDES;  it  represents  a  cow  laying  down;  this  was  sold  by 
Stosoh  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  formed  the  collection,  for  1000 
guineas.  The  fame  of  Apollonides  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Several  other 
precious  glyptio  relics  are  noticed  l>y  Mr.  King,  and  some  of  these  are 
familiar  to  ns  through  the  cbarming  etchings  by  Worlidge,  or  the  rarer 
{ilates  by  Qoimoud.  Here,  also,  may  be  noticed  a  very  large  and  massive 
gold  medallion  of  Henry  VIII.,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  king  lo  Sir  William  Cavendish,  treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  much  in 
royal  favor  I  we  are  not  aware,  however,  .that  this  tradition  rests  on  any 
authOTity.  It  is  figured  in  Perry's  English  Medals,  pi.  11:  the  weight  is 
7oi.  15,dwtt.  There  is  a  charming  oval  crystal,  diam.  about  4  inches,  signed 
by  Giovanni  del  Caatel  Bolognese  ;  a  lion  hunt :  this  intaglio  is  designated 
by  Mr,  King  a  masterpiece  of  the  period.  The  medallion  of  Hercules  and 
Antieus,  by  Cellini,  a  gold  chasing  appliqu/  on  an  oval  field  of  lapis-lasuli, 
ia  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Art  in  the  collection  ;  of  the  process  of 
execution  Cellini  gives  details  in  his  Ori/eeeria.  Of  certain  objects  inte- 
res^ng  in  connection  with  our  own  country,  may  be  noticed  a  characteristic 
oameo  portrait  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  evidently 
contemporary,  and  in  the  style,  as  Mr.  King  observes,  of  the  faraous  Siuion, 
bnt  it  is  not  stated  that  he  ever  worked  in  gems.  A  remarkable  mediaeval 
cameo,  of  (alismanie  nature  (virluonu),  may  deserve  mention  ;  it  bears, 
amongst  certain  curious  devices,  the  mysterious  charm  against  epilepsy — 
ANANISAPTA  DKI  EMANVEL,  and  a  large  Tau.  Of  the  greater 
portion  of  this  remarkable  collection  a  catalogue  was  compiled  by  Laurent 
Hatter,  iu  1761,  in  which  385  gems  are  described.  The  MS.,  formerly  in 
Lord  Besborough's  library  at  Boehampton,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Slade,  by  whose  kindness  it  was  sent  for  examination,  and  also  a  valuable 
volume  of  etchings  by  Gosmond,  of  the  most  remarkable  gems.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  catalogue,  which  is  writton  in  French  (as  is  also  Natter's  cata- 
logue of  the  Beshorough  Collection,  privately  printed,  1761)  was  ever  printed. 
The  origin  of  the  Devonshire  Cabinet  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned  to 
William,  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  succeeded  in  1707  ;  he  formed  a 
considerable  collection  of  coins,  and  purchased  that  which  had  been  acquired 
at  Smyrna  by  Mr.  Sherard,  consul  at  that  place.  The  fact  that  his 
medals   were  "repoaited"    in  his  Grace's  cabinet  appears  in  Chisfiuirs 
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correspondence  in  1723  ;  Nichols'  Lit.  Anecd.,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  Tlia  Duke 
employed  a  Frencli  artist,  named  Qosmond,  to  engrave  a  selection  of  the 
gems,  snd  the  work  commenced,  according  to  Uibdin,  ^dca  Ahh.  vol.  i. 
p.  166,  about  1724.  The  engraver  absconded,  and  carried  ofF  tbe  plates 
with  him,  so  that  impressions  are  rare.  Dibilin  even  asserts  that  four  sets 
onlj  eiist : — Lord  Spencer 'n,  containing  99  plates,  of  wbich  he  gires  a  list ; 
tbeSuke  of  Devoaahire's,  irhich  his  Grace  kindly  brought  on  this  occasion  ; 
Ur.  Cracherode'a,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  101  plates  ;  and  Lord  Besbo- 
rough'a,  80  plates  :  this  lost  mentioned  copir  is  novr  in  Mr.  Slade's  pos- 
sesBioD,  having  been  purchased,  as  above  mentioned,  at  t^e  sale  of 
the  Roehampton  Library.  There  are,  however,  other  copies ;  one  is  ie 
Mr.  Holford's  Library. 

Mr.  King,  it  must  be  observed,  attributes  the  formation  of  the  Devon- 
shire CoUectioQ  to  the  third  Duke,  by  ^rhoni  it  may  doubtless  have  been 
augmented,  and  also  by  the  fourth  Duke,  who  succeeded  in  1755,  and  of 
whose  "fameuu  calUction"  Natter's  catalogue  was  drettie  in  1761. 

By  the  Rev.  Qkeqort  Rhodbb. — The  Praan  and  Merteos-Schaafhausen 
Collection,  the  most  important  probably  ever  formed  by  a  private  person. 
Madame  Mertens-Schaafhauseu,  of  Bonn,  was  already  in  possession  of 
about  100  antique  gems,  when  she  purchased,  in  1839,  the  entire  Praun 
collection,  consisting  of  above  1000  engraved  stones,  and  formed  during 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Paulus  von  Praun,  a  patrician 
of  Nuremberg,  who  died  at  Bologna  in  1616,  having  paased  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Italy.  His  cabinet  of  gems,  left  as  an  heir-loom,  had 
been  preserved  intact  until  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  Madame  Mertens. 
She  separated  from  it  the  cinque-cento  works,  and  continued  to  enrich  the 
series  with  fresh  acquisitions  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It 
consisted,  at  her  death,  of  1876  stones  and  pastes.  In  1859  this  rich 
cabinet  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  added  to  his  already  important 
series,  amongst  which  are  numbered  some  of  the  finest  inlagli  from  the 
Herz  Collection,  the  Miecenas,  on  jacinth,  the  Discobolus,  &c.,  and,  from 
another  source,  the  Triumph  of  Sileiius,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  antique 
composition  known.  The  following  boing  inscribed  with  the  artists'  names 
may  be  especially  noted  :  the  bust  of  Mrocenas,  on  jacinth,  signed  with  the 
name  of  ApoUonius  ;  a  satyr  and  sleeping  nymph,  by  Aspssius  ;  head  of 
Ceres,  and  a  head  of  Lucius  Ossar,  by  Aulus  i  a  panther,  by  Pharnaces ;  a 
Muse,  by  Mycon  ;  and  a  faun,  by  Koinos.  The  Mortens  Collection,  little 
known  here  until  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  King's  learned  work,  had 
been  long  appreciated  by  foreign  archraologists.  Count  Caylus,  and  Raape,  in 
the  last  century,  and,  in  the  present  century,  Piofessors  Overbeck,  Urlichs, 
Gerhard,  Fanofka,  aud  others,  have  described  the  admirable  relics  of  Art  in 
this,  the  earliest  probably  of  Buropean  cabinets.  See  also  Mr.  King's 
Antique  Gems,  p.  liii,  where  74  Boarabtei,  Greek  and  Roman  gems  from 
the  Mertens  Collection  are  figured,  and  18  Greek  and  Roman  ititagli  from 
the  Rhodes  Collection. 

By  the  Doke  of  Hamiltoi',  K.G. — Collection  of  antique  camei  and 
intagli,  with  aorae  of  fine  eiuque-cento  art. — An  oval  Oriental  otiyi,  of 
three  layers,  a  specimeu  of  great  excellence  and  unusual  dimensions. — A 
pectoral  cross  of  crystal,  found  in  the  Comb  of  Joanna,  daugl'.Cer  of  Henry 
II.,  King  of  England  ;  she  married  Willium  II.,  King  of  Sicily  iu  1 176.  The 
luonuroent  was  broken  open  during  a  fire  in  the  catiiedral  of  Monreale. — A 
rich  pendant  jewel  displaying  tbe  iuitials  of  James  I.,  and  enriched  witit 
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precious  atones  aiid  eiiamel.  It  encloses  an  ciquislte  contemporarj  minia' 
lure  of  that  king. — Tiro  beautiful  Stuart  relics,  a  miniature  of  tlie  Old 
Clieralier,  and  an  eiiamelod  watcli,  on  the  case  of  which  is  another  portrait 
of  that  Prince,  irith  oiia  of  Clciueiitiiia,  his  wife  ;  and  within  tho  case  aro 
enamels  of  Friiice  Charles  Edward  and  his  sister. 

Sj  Mr.  Edmckd  Wateetok,  F.S.A. — A  lai-go  series  of  gems,  set  in 
finger-rlrigs,  a  select  portion  of  the  most  Tslnable  coUectioa  composiug  his 
Baetyliotheca.  The  settings  are  almost  wlioU;  original,  including  speci- 
mens  of  all  periods,  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  iic,  with  numerous 
choice  relics  of  medieval  jewelry,  forming  a  display  scarcely  less  remarkable 
M  an  eiemplificatiou  of  glyptic  art  at  all  periods,  than  on  account  of  the  his- 
torlcol  interest  associated  with  many  objects  in  Mr.  Waterton's  tasteful 
ooUeolion. — A  rich  jewel  of  the  Roman  Order  of  Christ,  instituted  in  the 
>-ear  1318. 

By  Ur.  A.  Behesford  Hope. — A  collection  of  fine  camooa,  chiefly 
ciuque-ceuto,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  lata  Lady  Beresford. — SeverU 
gems  of  great  beauty,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Henry  Philip  Hope, 
Esq. — A  superb  Oriental  ruby,  the  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  cameo,  set 
with  brilliants  ;  a  ring,  set  with  a  radiated  head  of  Apollo,  full  face,  on 
iolite,  or  dicroite  ;  another  ring,  set  with  a  head  of  Ariadne,  on  chryso- 
prase  ;  a  cinque-cento  cameo,  on  jacinth,  representing  Cupid  ;  at  the  back 
is  inscribed — GREQ.  ZIII. —  ;  this  ring  is  said  to  have  bsMi  in  the  posseo- 
eion  of  Piui  VII, — Amongst  other  precious  gems  may  be  m«idoned  a  gtaitd 
cameo  on  Mexican  opal,  the  Sun  in  splendour. 

By  Mrs.  Thatcher. — Ariadne,  an  intogho,  on  sapphire  ;  this  gem  was 
purchsbsed  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  CoUection. 

By  Mrs.  Stacehodbe  Actok, — A  small  cabinet  of  choice  camel  and  intagli, 
Gre^,  Roman,  and  cinque-canto  ;  some  of  them  mounted  and  arranged  to 
be  worn  as  personal  ornaments.  They  were  collected  by  Mc.  C.  Price, 
and  descended  to  his  nephew,  the  late  Mr,  Richard  Price,  who  was  M.  P. 
for  the  Radnorshire  boroughs,  and  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the 
presetit  possessor. 

By  Messrs,  Hunt  and  Roskell. — A  number  of  gems  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  amongst  which  were  an  exquisite  cameo,  in  sardouyi,  of  St. 
Veronica,  with  tho  head  of  Our  Lord  in  relief,  the  ndarinm  being  in  a 
light-coloured  stratum  ;  an  intaglio,  on  onyx,  representing  the  sacred  bull, 
with  a  legend  in  the  old  Sanskrit  character — Priti  Deva — Lord  of  the 
Earth.  The  moat  remarkable  glyptic  rarities,  however,  were  two  engraved 
diauionds,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  The  question 
wlietber  tlie  truo  diamond  had  ever  been  engraved  has  been  disputed  ;  a 
fine  exanlple,  howeTer,  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the  gems  froni 
Windsor  Castle,  exhibited  bj  the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty. 
This  is  the  signet  of  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  plume 
and  initials  cut  deeply  upon  a  table  diamond  of  fine  lustre.  Mr.  King 
mentions  also  diamonds  engraved  by  the  Milanese  artists,  Giocomo  da 
Tresio,  and  Birago,  and  by  Costanii,  of  Rome.  Ancient  Gems,  pp.  266, 
269.  Tho  fact  is  indeed  recorded,  as  ragai-ds  the  two  skilful  tncuitri  first 
named  ;  Paolo  Morigia,  of  Milan,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  La  Nobiltk  di 
Milano,  a  rare  volume,  of  wliicli  a  cop;  was  kindly  entrusted  to  us  by 
His  Excellency  the  Marquis  d'Axeglio,  states  that  Trezio  discovered  the  art, 
and  engraved  the  arms  of  Charles  V,  ou  a  diamond.  Birago,  his  pupil, 
engraved  on  a  diamond  the  portrut  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Spain. 
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Bj  Mr,  OcTiTlDB  MoEiOAK,  M.P.,  F.S.A. — Collection  of  gems — Rodimi, 
Peraiau,  SassanlsD  and  Cufic.  Also  some  cinque-cento  examples,  and  « 
rerj  interesting  collection  of  antique  pascei,  amongst  which  are  many  of 
great  beauty  and  eiquisito  in  color. 

Br  Mr.  Bale. — Tbirtj-sii  very  choice  gems,  including  Etruscan  scarabni, 
on  ono  of  which  is  represented  Cadmua  at  the  well ;  Homer ;  Virgil ;  Priam ; 
Mars  erowned  by  Victory  ;  a  tragic  mask  with  the  signature  of  Diodi»-us 
in  Qreek  oharacters,  intaglio,  a  splendid  gem  on  dark  brown  sard  ;  Silenus 
playing  on  the  lyre  beforo  an  altar,  sard,  figured  in  the  Uiielli  Catalogue, 
No.  743 ;  Young  Nero,  or  poasibly  Augustus,  on  laipia  lazuli,  formerly  in 
Dr.  Nott'a  Collection,  from  which  also  some  of  the  other  interesting  iutagli 
contributed  by  Mr.  Bale  were  acquired. 

By  Mr.  Hbhdrrson,  F.S.A. — A  collection  of  rings  set  with,  antique  and 
medinval  gema;  two  camei  on  shell;  a  coral  ring,  with  other  objects 
formed  of  precious  atones,  and  two  agate  cups. — A  small  majolica  plate, 
inscribed  on  the  reTerse  with  the  date  1538,  and  painted  with  the  same 
Bubject  which  appears  on  tha  remarkable  cinque-cento  intaglio  presented  to 
Queen  Blizabeth  by  Archbishop  Parker,  (described  mfra)  namely,  Vulcan 
at  his  forge,  with  Venus  and  Cupid  standing  near  him. 

By  Mr.  CoHiMOHiiif. — A  cameo  of  a  female  bust,  on  sardonyx  of  three 
strata  ;  it  was  found  in  excavations  on  the  plain  of  Arbela,  Uie  scene  of 
the  hiat  oonfliot  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Whitbhead. — Cinque-cento  oameo  on  sapphire,  in  an 
enameled  mounting  of  the  period,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Henry 
III.,  Kiag  of  France,  or,  more  probably,  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Of  ov^ 
form,  said  to  be  the  largest  engraved  sapphire  known. 

By  Mrs.  T.  L.  Barwick  Bakes. — A  pendant  ornament  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  It  is  a 
large  oval  intaglio  on  ^ate,  representing  Vulcan  seated  at  his  anvil,  and 
forging  armour  ;  Venus  and  Cupid  stand  near  him.  This  curious  gem  has 
been  preserved  in  a  roand  ivory  box,  an  exquisite  specimen  of  turning,  and 
in  this  doubtless  iho  gift  was  presented  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  writing  on 
parchment,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  physical  virtues  of  the  agato ;  upon 
this  parchment  also,  curiously  contrived  so  as  to  fold  up  within  the  box, 
there  is  a  miaiature  of  the  Queen,  and  a  figure  of  St.  George,  witli  the 
following  inscription, — 

+  HEONI   Sx'^  BUZABBTUA   OERIT.   1CATTB2TS   ACHATBH 
CAHTTAEt.   XI  DOHAT  FIDVS  DVK  TIVBT  ACHATES, 

This  relic  is  described  in  the  Catalogne  of  the  Museum  at  the  Qloucester  Meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  p.  28.  The  subject  appears  to  have  been  much  in  favor 
in  the  cinque-cento  period,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  Vulcan  forging 
armour  for  Achilles  at  the  request  of  Venus.  It  occurs  on  the  maj^ica 
plate,  above  described,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  on  a  beautiful 
glass  pasta  intaglio  in  Mr.  Morgan's  Collection. 

By  Professor  Mabseltkb — An  intaglio  portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
set  in  a  ring  which  was  presented  to  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  Astronomer 
Royal,  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Cambridge,  a  contemporary  of  Newton. 

By  Mr.  Blore,  F.S.A. — A  cameo,  of  lata  medinval  work,  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Mattersea  Abbey,  Notts.  It  may  be  of  the  kind  on  opaque 
opaline  calcedony,  called  cachalong,  but  possibly  on  shell. — Also  a  cameo, 
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of  modem  Roman  work,  a  <]tiadriga,  after  Oibeoii's  celebrated  frieze  ;  this 
epeciinen  on  aliell  naa  selected  by  that  sculptor. 

By  Mr.  H.  MuNSTBR. — A  Roman  cameo  on  sliell,  representing  Apollo. 
PresenUd  by  Pins  VII.  to  tlie  Piineofis  Borghese. 

Bj  Mrsf  Wai.cott. — Cameo  of  tlie  head  of  Cleopatra,  on  onyx  ;  formerly 
in  pousHsion  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

By  Mr.  Stdart,  Aldenhaiii  Abbey. — Large  cnmeo,  the  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  onyx;  it  is  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Girometti, 
and  was  executed  early  in  the  present  century. 

By  Mrs.  Hartbt  Lewis. — Intaglio  head  of  Juno  ;  a  beautifui  work  by 
Rega  of  Naples,  who  flourished  at  tlie  end  of  the  last  century. 

By  die  Rev.  Jahes  Beck. — An  Assyrian  gem,  a  personal  signet,  with  a 
[viratfl  record  on  the  other  side  in  cuneiform  character. 

By  MtMB.  Edouard  Fould. — An  exquisite  example  of  Oriental  work, 
acup  of  white  jade,  most  graceful  in  form,  the  handle  is  sculptured  in  form 
of  a  goat's  bead.  Tho  name  of  Shahjehan,  the  Qreat  Mogul,  1627 — 
1658,  is  engraved  on  this  beautiful  object. 

By  Ur.  Gakrard. — A  delicately  engraved  disc  of  jade,  intended,  as 
supposed,  for  the  back  of  a  mirror-coae.     Chinese  work. 

By  Ur.  Webb. — A  remarkable  vase  of  sardonyx,  a  specimen  of  singular 
beauty,  and  an  ampvlla  of  the  same  costly  material,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  whence  it  was  taken  in  the  Revolution.  The  mount- 
ing, of  silver  gilt,  is  of  twelfth  century  workmanship. 

By  the  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  Datid  Dohdas,  Bart. — A  superb  copy  of  Wor- 
lidge'a  Qems,  printed  on  satin,  2  vols.,  4to.  In  Edward's  CaUlogue,  1796, 
such  a  copy  occurs,  priced  5^L  This  series  of  plates  has  always  been  much 
esteemed,  especially  on  the  continent :  it  is  entitled, — A  select  collection 
of  drawings  from  curious  antique  gems,  most  of  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  ;  etched  after  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt by  T.Worlidge,  painter,  1768.  It  consists  of  180  etchings.  Asecond 
ediUon  was  published  after  1780. 

By  Mr.  FsLis  Slade. — A  valuable  collection  of  artist's  proofs  and  im- 
pressioua,  in  various  states  and  colors,  of  the  plates  by  Bartolozzi,  after 
Cipriani's  drawings  from  the  sumptuous  illustrations  of  the  Marlborough 
Oeras,  the  "Gemmarum  antiquarum  Delectus,"  produced  iu  1781-90,  by 
direction  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough.  OF  this  edition  only  100 
copies  were  printed,  2  vols.,  folio  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1845. 
Separate  impressions,  proofs  before  letters,  and  the  like,  havo  at  all  times 
been  much  sought  for  by  collectors  ;  the  collection  in  Mr.  Slade 's  library 
was  formed,  about  1824,  by  Mr.  W.Esdaile,  andit  has  been  aujrmentcd  con- 
siderably by  its  present  tasteful  possessor.  A  few  of  the  original  drawings 
accompany  the  engravings  ;  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Cipriani's 
fine  drawing  of  the  Hercules  Bibax. — MS.  Calalogue,  by  Laurent  I4aiter, 
of  the  Deronshiro  Gems,  1761,  and  a  Series  of  the  rare  etchings  by  Gos- 
mond,  representing  the  finest  specimens  in  that  cabinet  :  these  volumes 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Besborough's  library  at  Roehampton. 

By  Mr.  Hbsry  Graves. — Portraits  of  Thomas  Hows rd,  Epirlof  Arundel, 
and  Aiethea,  his  Countess,  etched  by  Hollar  in  1639  and  1646,  after 
Vandyke  ;  also  two  views  of  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand,  etched  by 
Hollar  in  1646,  after  drawings  by  Adam  Bieriing.  The  portrait  of  the 
great  patron  of  Art,  by  whom  the  Arundel  Ootleclion  was  originated,  end 
the  representation  of  die  picturesque  mansion  iu  which  his  sculptures  and 
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other  precious  poMeasioos  were  Tor  some  lime  preserved,  formed  ftppn^rJato 
sccessoriea  to  the  exhibition. 

By  Mrs,  GoRDOir  Camnino,  of  Hartpury  Court,  Gloucester.— An  exqui- 
site pendant  reliquary,  most  elaborately  enameled  and  jeweled  ;  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  portion  of  Cbe  aiin-bone,  probably  of  some  saintt  about  two 
inches  in  length,  mounted  in  a  Trame'Work  at  fregio  of  gold,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  enriched  with  translucent  enamels  of  the  richest  colours. 
Upon  this  cylinder  is  affixed  a  cruciSx  with  figures  of  the  B.  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  wholly  enameled  ;  and  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  attached  gold 
chains,  uniting  in.  an  arched  ornament  at  top.  set  with  brilliants  and  rubies, 
and  having  a  ring  for  suspension.  This  admirahte  example  of  the  proeesses 
employed  in  the  uivori  diminaUria,  tLiiA  oFdetails  of  Art  described  by  Cellini, 
has  been  more  fully  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  Gloucofter 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  p.  16.  It  has  also  been  figured  in  ISOl,  Gent. 
Mag.,  Tol  lixi.,  part  1,  p.  25,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  it  belonged  to 
CaUiarine  of  Bragania,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  from  whom  it  came  into  tha 
family  of  the  Comptons,  "  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady,  the  irnme* 
diate  descendant  of  that  family."  Sir  William  Compton,  of  Hartpniy, 
married  Catharine,  d.  of  Thomas  Bond,  Bsq.,  comptroller  of  the  household 
to  the  Queen-mother,  and  in  favour  with  Charles  II.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alliance  may  in  some  manner  have  led  to  the  gift  of  so  precioua  an  object 
by  the  Queen  to  Lady  Compton,  or  to  some  person  of  the  family. 

By  Mr.  Abhitrst  Majbhdib. — The  following  series  of  ancient  portraits 
on  panel,  from  an  old  mansion  in  Essex — Louis  de  Male,  Count  of  Flanders; 
Philip  le  Hardi,  and  hia  wife,  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Louis  de  Male; 
Jean  Ssna-penr,  Dnke  of  Burgundy ;  Marguerite,  his  wife;  the  Emperor 
Maximilian;  Joanna  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel;  Philip  II.,  King  of 
Spain,  and  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  costume  is  interesting  ; 
several  of  these  personages  are  repreaented  with  the  Order  of  the  Fleece. 

^rcfjGEOlofllcal  ^ulilicationd  anH  InteUigence. 

We  are  desirous  to  invite  attention  to  the  recent  publication  by  Mr.  W. 
Hayley  Mason,  at  Chichester,  of  the  long-eipected  volume  containing  the 
Architectural  History  of  Chichealer  Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis  :  Box- 
grove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit ;  and  Shoreham  Collegiate  Church, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  with  the  collective  Architectural  history  of  those 
buildings,  as  indicated  by  their  mouldings,  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  To  the 
discourse  on  the  Cathedral,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Chichester  in  1853,  Professor  Willis  has  added  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  recent  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  volume,  in  4to,  with  numerous 
diagrams  and  illustrations,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hayley  Mason,  or 
through  any  bookseller  ;  price,  to  snbscnbers,  30i. 

Professor  Westwood  announces  (by  snbscription)  a  very  important  work 
illustrative  of  the  Miniatures  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  with  a 
series  of  fifty-one  plates,  from  fac-simiks  by  himself.  The  intimate 
knowledge  of  early  art,  which  the  talented  author  has  so  remarkably 
shown  in  frequent  communicntione  to  the  Institute,  and  in  his  "  Palieo- 
grsphia  Sacra,"  must  render  tliis,  the  first  chapter  of  a  History  of  the 
Arts  in  this  country,  from  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  Conquest,  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  archeological  literature.  Subscribers'  names  to 
be  forwarded  to  Professor  Westwood,  University  Museum,  Oiford. 
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NOTICES  OF  COLLECnONB  OP  OLTPTIC  AET  EXHIBITED  BT  THB 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  IN  JUNE,  1861. 

sr  THS  BET.  OHABLIS  W.  KINO,  U^..  Bnlor  rdlow  ef  Trla.  Coa,  GuoliridgM 


THE   ROTAL   COLLECTION. 

Ahonqst  the  numerous  aud  magaificent  Collections  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Glyptic  Art,  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  (June,  1861),  that 
entrusted  to  the  society  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  was  of  peculiar  interest,  arising  from  the  unique 
character  of  many  among  the  objects  comprised  witliin  it ; 
a  character  derived,  indeed,  necessarily  from  tlie  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  relic-chamber  in  miniature. 
of  the  royalties  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  and  a  half 
centuries.  With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  of  indifferent 
antique  intagli  and  modern  copies,  the  gems  are  exclusively 
camei,  ranging  in  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  HeviraJ 
down  to  the  recent  extinction  of  the  art,  and  consist  prin- 
cipally of  portraits,  contemporary,  of  the  sorereigns  reigning 
in  this  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  during  those 
three  centuries  and  a  hal^  or  of  others,  distinguished  states- 
men and  warriors,  who  flourished  during  those  same  ages. 
Hence,  this  series  would  furnish  a  rich  harrest  to  any  one 
who  had  made  historical  miniatures  his  special  study ;  a 
branch  of  archseology  with  which  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
is,  unfortunately,  but  very  slightly  acquainted.  These  camei, 
executed  either  by  the  direct  commission  of  our  kings,  or 
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received  by  them  as  presents  from  other  royal  patrons  of 
the  art,  form  a  series  unique  in  itself,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies ;  and  therefore,  taking  into  account  the  conditions 
of  its  origin,  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Many  mytholo- 
gical subjects  also,  the  works  of  the  respectiye  engravers 
of  the  portraits,  have  accompanied  the  latter  into  the 
collection :  for  the  most  part  fine  works  indeed,  but  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  private  amateurs.  The  camei  really  antique  are 
few  in  number  and  dubious  in  character,  with  one  extraor- 
dinary exception, which  from  its  importance  demands  a  special 
and  detailed  description,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  notice. 

The  series  of  regal  portraits  opens  with,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  authentic  one  (of  modern  date),  anywhere  now 
extant,  a  head  in  profile  of  Louis  XII.  on  a  ruby,  a  stone  of 
considerable  size  (being  half  an  inch  in  diameter),  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  drawing  is  correct,  though  somewhat 
stiEf,  afler  the  usual  manner  of  the  Quattro  Cento  heads  :  the 
relief  is  somewhat  fiat,  and  all  the  details  most  accurately 
finished :  both  for  material  and  execution  this  gem  is  an 
invaluable  monument  of  the  early  times  of  the  art.  Both 
the  choice  of  the  stone  and  its  style  may  warrant  its  attribu* 
tion  to  Domenico  dei  Camei,  famed  for  his  portrait  of 
Ludovico  II  Moro,  upon  the  same  (in  that  age),  almost 
priceless  precious  stone ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured, that  the  French  conqueror  of  the  laist  of  the 
Sforzas  had  commanded  the  Milanese  engraver  to  perpe- 
tuate his  own  features,  in  the  same  manner  hy  which  he 
liad  once  before  made  his  skill  in  the  newly  revived  art 
famous  throughout  all  the  Courts  of  Italy.  This  ruby  is  set 
in  a  massy  gold  ring  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  having 
the  name  of  "  Loys  XII."  and  the  date  of  his  decease,  151.9, 
engraved  inside.  Can  it  have  been  sent  as  a  memorial  of 
this  king  on  his  decease  to  his  brother-in-law  Henry  VIII.  t 

Next  comes  a  bust  in  front  face  shewing  the  bluff  features 
of  the  latter  monarch,  a  cameo  minutely  finished  and  dis- 
playing the  usual  flat  relief  of  such  works  done  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  upon  a  choice  sar- 
donyx, the  relief  in  pearly  white  upon  rich  brown  sard. 
Still  more  important  is  another  likeness  of  the  same  good- 
humoured  tyrant,  which  gives  us  his  bust  again  tn  front  face, 
accompanied  by  that  of  Sie  infant  Edward  VI.,  wearing  a 
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baby's  cap,  also  in  front  &ce ;  a  work  made  out  in  everr 
detail  wi^  all  the  precision  of  a  miniatura  of  the  period. 
Ererything  in  this  tends  to  support  the  opinion,  that  similar 
camei  were  executed  in  Italy  of  France  after  paintings, 
(in  this  particular  case  we  might  safely  arer,  by  Holbein,) 
sent  to  serve  as  models  to  the  gem  engraver,  the  Vicentino, 
or  Nazaro,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation.  This  gem 
is  indeed  a  wonderful,  probably  an  unriTalled,  example  of 
these  early  portrait  camei.  The  stone,  an  oral  nicolo  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  has  the  back  hollowed  out  in 
intaglio,  so  as  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  reliefs  on  the 
front,  the  heads  being  sunk  exactly  under  and  correspond- 
ing part  for  part  with  the  cameo  of  the  obverse,  in  order  to 
give  transparency  to  the  heads  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light ;  a  singular  expedient  peculiar  to  this  period  or 
individual  artist,  and  to  be  also  observed  in  the  head  of 
Edward  yi.  in  the  Devonshire  parure.  (Necklace,  No.  48.) 
An  excellent  profile  head  of  Francis  I.  on  a  yellow  and 
white  onyx,  the  relief  in  the  coloured  layer  upon  a  trans- 
parent ground,  forms  the  centre  of  the  most  superb 
enameled  pendant  jewel  for  a  neck-chain,  remaining  to  us 
from  those  gorgeous  times.  The  oval  frame  inclosing  it  has 
on  either  side  Mars  and  Cupid,  full  length  figures  as  sup- 
porters ;  above  it  reclines  a  second  Cupid,  at  the  bottom 
lies  coiled  the  device  of  Francis,  the  salamander.  At  the 
back  of  the  cameo  is  a  group,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  full 
relief,  affixed  to  and  covering  the  extent  of  the  setting. 
From  the  legend  beneath,  significant  in  its  application, 
DAPHKBH  FHEBvs  AHAT,  it  is  by  uo  meaus  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  this  elaborate  specimen  of  the  artist-goldsmith's 
skill  was  designed  as  a  present  or  love- token  for  some  beauty 
of  the  name  of  "  Laura,"  who  at  the  moment  held  captive 
the  amorous  warrior.  Unfortunately  no  inscription  or 
cypher  can  be  discovered  upon  it,  to  support  this  conjecture, 
although  the  name  of  each  deity  is  with  superfluous  liber- 
ality of  information  written  either  beneath  him  or  at  the 
back.  These  figurines  are  perfectly  modelled  and  elegantly 
designed,  whilst  the  enamel  upon  them  is  admirably 
coloured  and  altogether  unimpaired.  Several  breloques  set 
with  cameo-heads  in  various  stones,  works  of  the  same  age, 
hang  from  it  by  short  chains  ;  the  best  of  these  is  a  veiled 
head  of  Ceres,  on  a  large  and  fine  coloured  turquois. 
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Following  tliis  in  order  of  time  may  be  noticed  five  busts  in 
somewhat  higher  relief,  all  camei  of  small  size,  which  pre- 
sent that  type  of  female  portrait  which  passes  muster 
usually  for  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots.  One  of  these  has  been 
identified  by  an  experienced  judge  as  Lady  Jane  Grey ; 
amongst  the  rest,  one  is  probably  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  ^e 
others  are  possibly  Italian  or  French  princesses  of  that  age ; 
the  similarity  of  style  and  of  costume  rendering  the  exact 
attribution  of  this  class  of  portraits  in  the  highest  degree 
difiScult.  There  is,  however,  one  of  the  number  which,  closely 
examined,  appears  to  be  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  Scottish 
Queen.  But  the  matured  skill  of  the  last  half  century  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  period  has  never  produced  a  more  extraordi- 
nary or  more  beautiful  cameo  than  the  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  upon  a  large  and  perfect  sardonyx,  in  which  the 
relief  stands  out  boldly  in  a  pure  white  upon  a  ground  of 
the  richest  brown  sard.  The  face  is  life  itself,  whilst  the 
details  of  the  jewelry,  the  plaits  and  intricacies  of  the  head- 
tire  and  of  the  farthingale,  testify  to  the  incredible  patience 
of  the  engraver.  Asa  work  of  art  this  ranks  first  in  the 
series.  Pendant  to  this  is  an  equally  fine,  though  much 
smaller,  cameo,  of  her  grim  wooer  Philip  II.,  beautifully 
finished  doubtless  by  his  own  court  engraver,  Jacopo  da 
Trezzo ;  the  relief  in  white  on  a  dark  ground.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  same  hand  as  the  more  important  one, 
No.  200,  Besborough  Gems.  An  agate  with  the  head  of 
Philip  is  mentioned  by  Van  der  Doort,  among  gems  belong- 
ing to  Charles  I.,  given  to  him  in  1637.  (Catalogue 
edited  by  Vertue,  p.  59.) 

A  head  of  William  III.,  signed  NATTER,  deserves  exam- 
ination, as  docs  also  the  bust  of  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife 
of  the  Old  Pi-etender,  a  charming  and  delicate  performance, 
finished,  particularly  as  regards  the  hair,  much  in  the  antique 
manner,  and  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Roman  school 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  the  engravers 
abandoned  the  previous  and  peculiar  style  of  their  country, 
and  sought  to  revive  that  of  the  best  Imperial  times.  The 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  true  diamond  has  ever 
been  engraved  is  here  set  at  rest,  in  the  first  instance  that 
has  actually  come  under  my  own  observation,  by  the  signet 
made  for  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  the 
ostrich  plumes  between  the  letters  0.  P. — "  Carolus  Princeps  " 
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■ — are  neatly  and  deeply  cut  upon  a  table  diamond  (^xf 
inch  in  size),  formed  into  a  heater-shaped,  seven-sided  shield. 
The  stone  ia  slightly  tinged  nith  yellow,  hut  of  fine  lustre, 
and  such  that  of  its  nature  no  doubt  whatever  can  be 
entertained ;  but  to  remove  all  possibility  of  scepticism,  I 
may  add  that  it  has  been  examined  and  declared  a  diamond 
by  Professor  Tennant,  The  ring  homing  this,  in  every  re- 
spect, most  interesting  retic,  has  the  back  enameled  with  a  bow 
and  quiver  en  saltire.  A.  raai'vellous  specimen  of  metal  work 
ia  the  signet  of  his  unfortunate  father,  having  the  royal  arms 
most  minutely  engraved  upon  a  shield  of  steel,  and  the  hon 
and  unicorn  (modelled  with  matchless  skill  in  the  same  metal 
in  full  relief)  reclining  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  gold  ring, 
and  that  of  a  size  by  no  means  inconvenient  for  wear  upon 
the  little  finger.  There  is  something  in  the  style  of  the 
quarteringB  upon  the  shield  that  reminds  one  of  the  peculiar 
touch  of  the  celebrated  Simon,  whose  fiist  employment  was 
that  of  a  seal  engraver,  and  who  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  executed  this  microscopic  work  for  his  first  patron, 
'before  he  displayed  his  genius  aa  a  medallist  in  the  service, 
some  years  later,  of  the  Protector.  An  eye-onyx  (double- 
eyed)  of  uncommonly  bright  colours,  and  presenting  the 
most  striking  similarity  to  that  organ  in  some  ferocious 
animal,  from  its  being  set  in  a  brooch  of  antique  form,  has 
evidently  been  worn  as  a  prophylactic  by  some  royal  lady. 

Amongst  the  mythological  subjects  a  group  of  Mars  and 
Yenua,  in  the  highest  relief,  in  white  upon  the  transparent 
■layer  of  an  onyx,  is  the  most  deserving  of  notice,  although 
there  are  many  elegant  heads  of  nymphs  and  similar  poetic 
creations  in  the  somewhat  large  number  of  modem  camei, 
which  any  where  else  would  be  highly  admired.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  it  is  the  series  of  historical  poi  traits  that  gives  so 
peculiar  an  interest  to  this  collection  ;  from  a  careful  study 
of  these  (unlike  the  hasty  glance  which  the  few  hours  allowed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  examination  permitted  me  to 
give  to  the  most  important  only)  many  valuable  discoveries 
may  be  anticipated  in  this  important  department  of  the  art. 

This  brings  us  to  the  grand  antique  cameo  at  first  alluded 
to,  which,  quite  appropriately  for  the  situation  it  fills,  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  important  as  to  dimensions,  subject, 
and  material  that  distinguishes  any  English  cabinet  of 
gems.     It  is  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  in  form  a  perfect 
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oyal,  Vi  inches  high  by  5J  wide,  and  beai-s  an  easily  recog- 
nised portrait  bust .  (in  profile)  of  Constantiua  IL,  with 
laureated  head,  the  spear  across  the  shoulder,  and  2^h 
corering  the  breast.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  portrait  itself, 
for  the  rarity  of  such  monnraeats  of  his  times  need  only  be 
adverted  to..  The  vast  sardonyx  of  the  finest  quality  supplies 
fire  well  defined  layers  thus  skilfully  employed  by  the 
ancient  calator.  The  laurel-wreath  is  rendered  in  the  brown, 
the  flesh  in  the  pearly  white,  the  aegis  coTered  with  eagles 
feathers  (not  scales)  in  a  darker  brown  ;  the  Gk>t;gon'8  head 
embossed  upon  it  in  white  is  in  itself  a  perfect  gem  for 
delicate  execution.  It  must  however  be  owned  that  the  fe.ce 
is  without  much  character,  and  may  belong  to  any  of  the  three 
sons  of  CoDstantine ;  it  is  not  indeed  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  composition,  for  here,  as  in  all  works  of  the 
far  advanced  Decline,  the  artist  has  expended  his  chief  pains 
upon  the  accessories  and  the  insignia  of  imperial  rank.  An 
elaborate  architectural  cornice,  reserved  in  the  thickness  of 
the  slab,  encloses  the  whole,  affording  another  opportuoity 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  various  unrivalled  excellencies  of 
the  material.  It  has  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  but 
now  carefully  joined  together,  and  no  portion  is  deficient. 
The  great  size  of  this  work  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
may  have  formed  the  medalHon  surmounting  a  standard,  in 
which  position  busts  of  the  emperors  often  appear,  and,  from 
its  enormous  value,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  decorated 
that  of  the  protectores  domestici  or  Imperial  bodyguard. 
This  cameo  is  thus  described  by  Van  der  Doort,  as  one  of  four 
"  agate-stones"  in  possession  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  come 
into  his  keeping  : — "  Imprimis,  a  large  oval  cracked  and 
mended  agate  stone  of  four  colours,  one  on  the  top  of 
another ;  first  brown,  and  then  white,  and  brown  again  and 
then  white ;  wherein  is  cut  an  emperor's  head  in  a  laurel, 
side-fiiced ;  kept  in  a  leather  case,  which  agate  the  King 
had  when  he  was  Prince.  {^Margin.)  This  was  cracked  and 
broken  in  former  time  by  the  Lady  Somerset,  when  her 
husband  was  Lord  Chamberlain."  (Catal.  of  Pictures,  kc., 
belonging  to  Charles  I.,  edited  by  Vertue,  p.  59.) 

Another  very  singular  late  Roman  cameo  in  a  rare  variety 
of  sardonyx,  brown,  bluish-white,  and  black,  presents  in  flat 
relief  two  youthful  heads  regardani,  and  covered  with 
helmets  of  different  forma,  but  such  as  mark  a  late  period  of 
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the  empire.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  rim  reserved  in  the 
upper  layer  of  the  stone.  Probably  they  are  the  two  elder 
sons  of  Gonstantine,  for  the  style  of  the  work  as  well  as  the 
peculiarity  of  the  stone  closely  resemble  those  of  the  large 
cameo  (No.  164)  in  the  Besborough  Collection.  On  the 
reverse  is  cut  an  Anubis-abraxas  of  the  rudest  character 
surrounded  by  an  undecipherable  legend  :  an  addition,  from 
its  rudeness,  plainly  due  to  the  following  century. 

Amongst  the  remaining  camei,  a  Bacchus  gathering  grapes, 
assisted  by  a  little  genius,  Ampelus,  a  Jupiter  borne  ^oft 
upon  his  eagle,  and  a  lion  passant  are  apparently  antique  :  the 
two  first  are  small  and  elegant  gems.  Of  the  intagli,  a  Cupid 
bending  his  bow  is  the  best ;  the  list  is  closed  with  a  few 
others  of  ordinary  and  late  Eoman  work. 

The  iutermizture  of  many  copies  of  the  antique  and 
palpable  forgeries  amongst  reUcs  descending  from  a  his- 
torical source,  is  explained  by  the  fact  (recentiy  pointed  out 
to  me)  that  the  notorious  "  Consul  Smith,"  author  of  the 
Dactyliotheca  Smithiana,  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the  sale 
of  his  collection,  almost  entirely  composed  of  such  articles,  to 
George  III. 

THB    UABLBOROTIOH    QEHS. 

This  famous  collection,  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Arundel  and  the  Besborough,  together 
with  certain  additions  made  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Arundel  Collection  (numbering  541  gems) 
seems,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  to  have  been  brought  togetlier 
chiefly  by  a  Lord  Howard  of  Arundel,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  it  contains,  nevertheless,  a  large 

?roportion  of  much  more  recent  gems  subsequently  admitted, 
'be  majority,  indeed,  are  antique,  but  intermixed  with  many 
copies,  some  unskilful  enough,  of  celebrated  gems,  appa^ 
rently  placed  here  as  originala  It  includes  also  many  master- 
pieces of  modern  art,  and  several  of  the  best  works  of 
Fichler  and  Marcbant,  acquisitions  of  the  late  noble  collector, 
who  has  noted  in  the  MS.  catalogue  preserved  at  Blenheim, 
that  he  had  forwarded  certain  fine  stones  to  Rome  to  be 
there  engraved  by  Picbler.  A  large  proportion  of  these  gems, 
and  which  appear  to  represent  tlie  original  cabinet  of  the 
amateur  of  the  Stuart  age,  whose  name  is  now  borne  by  this 
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entire  division  of  the  Blenheim  collection,  are  set  in  fine  gold 
in  a  plain,  aolid  imitation  of  the  ancient  ring  worn  by  the  later 
RomaQS,  having  a  Blight,  round  shank,  gradually  thickening 
towards  the  shoulders.  Carrying  out  too  faithfully  the 
ancient  fashion,  the  gems  are  invariably  backed  by  the  gold, 
which  in  many  cases  renders  the  identification  of  the  trans- 
parent specimens  extremely  difficult.  Interspersed  through- 
out the  series  are  many  gems  of  the  first  quality,  uniformly  set 
in  massy  rings  of  fine  gold,  in  tasteful  forms,  which,  though 
slightly  divei-sified,  are  evidently  all  of  the  same  age  and 
workmanship.  All  these  are  enameled  with  arabesques  of 
foliage  in  black,  in  a  pure  and  elegant  Renaissance  style,  and 
must  necessarily  have  proceeded  from  some  important  col- 
lection formed  in  that  same  age.  The  fleur-de-lys  placed 
under  the  head  of  one,  and  the  letters  D.  I.  ^.  S.  B.  similarly 
disposed  in  another,  are  to  be  noticed,  as  perhaps  sufficient 
to  furnish  some  indications  to  the  inquirer  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal source  whence  these  truly  regal  jewels  have  proceeded. 

The  Catalogue  of  this,  the  larger  division  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Cabinet  (of  which  the  MS.  preserved  with  the  collection 
at  Blenheim  was  entrusted  to  the  Institute  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  has  been  drawn  up 
in  Latin  by  some  scholar,  whose  experience  in  this  branch  of 
antiquities  was  slight  in  the  extreme,  and  whose  knowle<i^e 
of  antique  iconography  almt^t  as  limited  ;  thus  female  heads 
of  the  most  diverse  character  are  with  him  all  portraits  of 
Livia  ;  the  mate,  all  of  Augustus  or  of  Claudius.  For  the 
convenience  of  reference  I  have,  however,  retained  his  nomen- 
clature, adding  such  corrections  as  seemed  necessary  under 
each  number,  inasmuch  as  the  same  has  been  followed,  without 
any  questioning,  both  in  the  magnificent  work,  "  The  Marl- 
borough Gems,"  and  also  in  the  equally  elegant  plates  by 
Worlidge. 

Of  the  Besborough  gems  (200  in  number),  Natter  has 
left  an  ample  Catalogue  Raisonnee,  dated  1761,  for  the  use 
of  a  MS,  copy  of  which  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  pos- 
session, we  are  indebted  to  his  G-race's  courtesy.  This 
Catalogue,  however,  much  to  my  surprise,  manifests  little 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  either  as  regards  the  different 
styles  of  art,  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  gems,  or  the  real 
significance  of  the  designs.  As  for  the  portraits,  they  seem 
here  also  to  have  been  attributed  almost  at  random,  and  to 
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a  Tery  restricted  number  of  the  famous  names  of  antiquity : 
a  strange  error  for  an  actual  worker  in  gems  to  commit,  and 
also  for  the  author  of  the  "  Mani^re  antique  de  graver  en 
pierres  fines"  to  indorse,  he  follows  the  then  prevailing  English 
custom  (remarked  upon  by  Lessing)  of  terming  "herjl"  every 
other  shade  of  the  sard  except  the  red,  which  is  throughout  his 
"  camelian."  His  numeration  has  been  adhered  to  in  the 
following  conspectus  of  this  portion,  though  It  will  be  found 
here  not  quite  consecutive,  for  the  rings  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  displaced  from  his  arrangement. 

Of  the  200  thus  catalogued  by  Natter,  a,  note  informs  us 
that  Nos.  85  to  129  inclusive  were  bought  of  Lord  Chester- 
field by  Lord  Besborough  (Duncannon),  and  Nos.  130  to  162 
from  the  famous  Medina^  Cabinet  at  Leghorn :  the  remainder 
were  due  to  the  choice  and  taste  of  his  Lordship  himself. 

Although  the  Besborough  Collection  deservedly  ranks  as 
one  of  the  first  i^  Europe  for  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
TTorks  of  art  it  contains  (as  viewed  exclusively  in  that  light) 
amongst  the  gems  themselves,  yet  is  it  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unusual  taste  and  elegance  of  the  rings  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  set.  In  this  point  of  view 
alone  they  will  furnish  a  rich  treat  to  every  amateur  in  that 
elegant  branch  of  the  jeweler's  craft.  Some  are  choice 
examples  of  the  Renaissance  goldsmith's  skill ;  the  majority, 
however,  plainly  show  that  they  were  made  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  noble  possessor,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  most 
varied  designs  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  in  which  one  is  at 
a  loss  what  most  to  admire — the  fertihty  of  invention  dis- 
played in  the  great  variety  of  the  forms,  or  the  perfection 
of  workmanship  with  which  these  designs  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  finest  gold.  Beautiful  illustrations  are  they  of  an 
art  now  extinct,  that  of  the  artist-jeweler,  in  these  days  too 
often  replaced  by  the  lifeless  manufacture  which  mechanically 
reproduces  unmeaning  patterns,  for  sale  alone. 


BESBOROUQH  OEMS. 

(Casb  I.) 

The  ltrg«  ston»  in  the  first  row,  despite  the  eulogium  bestowed  upon 

each  indiTiduallj  end  at  great  length  by  Natter,  are  evidenttj  works  of  the 

BenaissaDce  or  of  later  schools.     Of  (he  first,  a  splendid  example  is  No.  2, 

'  PoRned  by  a  weiltlij  Jew  of  thnt      as  tlie  Eueit  uitiquaa  with  aignaturea  of 
mulB  for  whom  Flavio  Sirlstti  eiecutad 
jaaiij  of  hii  boat  works,  loog  regarded 
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the  Julius,  on  slargetiicoloofEiiigulBr  beauty  of  colour,  the  deaign  betrajiog 
ail  the  eikgi^erfttioa  of  tho  later  portioa  of  the  Cinque  Cento  period.  Tti« 
■ole  probable  excep^oa  to  thia  judgmeat  of  mine  ia  No.  3,  the  Julia 
Domns,  &  earefullj  executed  but  etiff  bust  upon  a  huge  berjl.  Here  the 
drawing  is  trulj  tliat  of  her  period,  when  the  Influence  of  the  Decline  had 
klreadj  commenced  to  affect,  though  latest  of  all,  this  branch  of  art ;  but 
thegemhaabeenaomachre-cutandfacettedtoBuit  the  huge  diamood-aet  seal 
it  now  fills  (a  convincing  proof  of  ita  auppoeed  value),  aa  greatly  to  augment 
the. difficulty  of  forming  a  aatisfactoiy  opinion  as  to  its  authendcitj. 

No.  5.  A  Bacchanalia ;  a  Faun  drawing  upon  hie  tap  a  Njmph  "nothing 
loath,"  whilat  a  Satjr  blows  vigoroualj  upon  the  double  fife,  intaglio  upon 
«  fine  blue  beryl,  ia  poaitivelj  aaoribed  bj  Natter  to  H.  Sirletti  (though, 
adds  he,  oUimed  by  Coatansi).  But  for  the  express  statement  of  Natter, 
the  work  would  eeem  to  indicate  a  hand  by  full  two  centuries  anterior  to  the 
date  of  these  attiats,  being  altogether  in  the  manner  of  the  Cinque  Cento. 

10.  An  oval  nieolo  of  the  uncommon  width  of  If  inch,  but  pale  in 
colour,  a  votive  ofTeriog  &om  Ammonins  to  the  Heavenly  Juno  ;  which, 
engraved  in  the  rudest  late  Boman  style,  represents  that  goddesa,  tower~ 
crowned,  (aa  Cybele,)  riding  upon  a  lion  cmiranf,  (as  aeen  upon  the  coioa 
atruok  at  Carthage,)  and  flanked  by  the  Dioscuri.  The  dedicatory  inaerip- 
tion,  out  in  the  clumaieat  characters  of  the  Lower  Empire,  ia,  above 
the  figure,  OYPANIA  HPA  i  and  in  the  exergue  AMMIONIOC 
ANE6MKE  EH  APAOtO  "  dedicated  by  Ammoniua  for  a  blesMng," 
reminding  ua  of  the  numeroua  gema  of  every  aort  describe  by  Lucian  as 
offeringa  brought  to  the  same  Power  (hia  Dea  Syria),  from  all  the  oatiotie 
of  the  Baat. 

12,  An  Athlete,  a  front  figure,  anointing  himself  ;  at  hia  aide  »  table 
and  priae-vaae,  signed  FNAIOY;  a  glorioua  composition  on  a  rich  jacinth- 
eoloored  sard,'  has  been  mercileaaly  repolished  to  the  all  but  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  signature  and  the  outline  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  atone,  eo  as  to  St  it  for  the  elegant  ring  it  now 

13,  Achillea  mourning  over  the  slain  Amaion-queen,  as  Winckelmanu 
explains  the  group ;  or  rather,  Apollo  lamenting  the  rash  alaugbler  of 
Coronia,  a  more  probable  interpretation,  corroboralod  by  the  crow  perched 
on  the  tree  above  the  corpse,  is  in  all  respects  a  perfect  Qreek  eomposilion, 
the  pose  of  the  male  figure,  and  the  execution  of  tho  nude,  beyond  all 
praise  ;  upon  a  clear  yellow  sard. 

16.  A  small  comic  mask,  a  three-quarter  face  with  flowing  beard,  very 
spirited  in  treatment  is  signed  KYINTIA  in  minote  cbaractera,  evidently 
intended  for  the  artist's  name. — one  of  the  ao  rare  incontestable  eiamplea. 

19.  Head  of  Omphale,  aigned  FNAIOZ  :  admirable  work,  on  a  rich 
ruby-aard,  but  ia  to  all  appearance  from  a  modem  hand,  perhaps  Natter's 
own,  as.it  resembles  hia  avowed  works. 

27,  Interesting  as  giving  the  interior  of   a  aculptor'a  atudlo ;   he  is 

*  Ths  nature  of  Ihla  itoae  hu  bean  Or.   Bronn,   in  his  recently  publishad 

much  diiputad,  aome  calling  il  ■  hja-  "  QeaeUehta  der  OriaeluHlIian  Siin«U«r,' 

dnth,  loms  a  Bohemian  garnet,  ind  on  oaniurM  ths  (mngemeut  of  Uie  oompo- 

the    latter    oonaideratum.  like    Kohlar,  aition  uid  aagms  iDolined  to  doubt  it  for 

donjing  ill  antiqiut;  "bicauM  tbs  ui-  that  reaaon  ;  but  I  have  Do  doubt  ayaalf 

cusau  ■!*>;>  cut  auch  qemB  en  cabo-  ■■   to   the   gonuincoieaa   of   work   and 

ohon,"  but  this  i*  indubiubl;  a  aaid,  legand. 
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seated  working  kt  a  bust,  Around  kre  t&II  Tases  juit  finished.  Theaa 
acceuoriei  are  burnt  to  a  white  surface  internally,  resembling  enamel,  in  a 
MU^Iarljr  neat  manner,  of  which  I  hare  observed  no  other  example  :  so 
are  also  the  letters  IX6YZ  on  the  rererae  of  the  sard,  marking  it  as  the 
signet  of  tome  earlj  Christian  artist.  The  work,  from  its  good  stjle, 
cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of  Serems,  or  even  the  preceding  century. 

27.  Tfdens,  In  the  well-known  attitude,  regarding  the  aerered  head  of 
Melanippaa,  on  whose  corpse  he  plants  hia  foot ;  a  good  archaic  Greek  gem, 
and  singular  from  having  a  Victory  of  the  same  style  cut  upon  the  rererse. 

33.  A.  splendid  almandine,  a  lion  seen  in  front  trampling  upon  an  ante- 
tope  ;  a  hound  in  the  distance.  The  lion's  head  in  full  face,  the  bodr  in 
shallow  and  flat  intaglio  ;  a  most  spirited  work  of  the  perfect  Greek  penod. 

34.  A  Dancing  Paun  ;  the  drawing  good  but  somewhat  sketchy,  and 
apparently  unfinished,  upon  sard  ;  it  is  set  in  a  ring  of  the  most  elegant 
design  OTer  iuTonted  by  Italian  taste.  Appropriately  to  the  subject,  the 
shank  consists  of  two  thyrsi,  whilst  around  the  head  of  the  ring  runs  an 
iTy  garland,  the  leares  enameled  green.  The  execution  of  this  charming 
idea  equals  tbe  dengn. 

41.  A  minute. nicolo,  a  comic  mask  in  profile  most  Tigoronsly  treated, 
iosoribed  AOYKTEI  "Lucteiui,"  the  owner's  name. 

44,  A  palm-tree  surrounded  by  the  Tarions  pieces  of  a  warrior's  panoply; 
at  its  foot  a  ram  {perhaps  Aries  indicating  dtber  the  horoscope  of  the 
owner,  or  the  Sign  ruling  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  Persia,  iui'),  with  the 
owner's  name  in  largo  letters  IVEAIDER.  According  as  we  take  the 
combined  characters  for  ak  or  hak,  ibia  name  may  be  either  Mnander  or 
Uenander,  probably  the  latter.  Natter  ridiculously  interprets  it  as  refer- 
ring to  i  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  stream.  In  this  singular  com- 
position the  whole  of  the  work  is  microscopically  finished  with  tbe  diamond- 
point,  apon  a  sard. 

£7.  A  Roman  bead,  of  the  Augustan  age,  wrongly  called  Cicero's,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  singularly  exact  prototype  of  the  Earl  Russell's  welt  known 
features — the  forehead  and  nose  are  absolutely  identical.  One  of  the  most 
striking  amongst  the  miraculous  likenesses  occasionally  detected  in  these 
mirrors  of  tbe  post.     Yellow  sard. 

5&.  A  Oiyphon  courant,  vigorously  treated  ;  an  excellent  and  antique 
cameo. 

63.  A  Frog,  or  perhaps  toad,  the  latter,  says  Apollodorus,  wa*  the  emblem 
of  Argoe,  deeply  cut  in  a  magnificent  almandine,  of  Roman  work.  A  faforite 
device  in  the  later  imperial  times,  tbo  animal  typifying  a  new  birth  by  its  total 
changes  of  form  end  habits,  and  hence  adopted  into  the  list  of  Christian 
symbols. 

73  and  74.  These  figures  of  Meleager  and  of  Perseus  signed  XPUM  lOY 
and  KOINOYi  are  modern  copies,  and  indifferent  ones  too,  on  pale  sards, 
though  often  quoted  as  genuine  signatures. 

76.  This  "  Riter  god  "  seems  rather  a  comic  poet,  reclined  and  declaim- 
ing, with  a  Satyr  or  Pan  approaching  him  as  if  to  hold  a  colloquy,  or  to 
inspire  bis  muse.  An  early  cameo  of  remarkably  good  work,  but  nerertfae- 
less  not  soinuch  to  be  praised  as  its  exquisite  old  Italian  ring,adomed  with  two 
masks  of  Pan  upon  the  shoulders,  the  very  master  pieces  of  chasings  in  gold— 
■0  vigmroui,  so  full  of  life,  are  these  minute  full-faced  heads  in  half  relief. 

)  Or  bis  native  town,  Autioch. 
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77-  Aa  aconrate  copy  of  the  Mercury  Criopborus  of  Bioscoridei  (bj 
Hktter !).    Sard. 

79.  A  ouriouB  and  earlj  BenaiBsance  ebell  cameo  of  the  Three  Kings  ; 
each  bust  out  in  a  different  gbade.  Tbe  work  is  ho  early  aa  to  be  almost 
meditsTal  in  design,  and  probably  one  of  the  first  efforts  in  tbia  branch  of 
the  Quattro-Cento  period. 

92.  Tbe  most  Taluable  as  well  aa  gannine  example  of  the  sapphire  bearing 
an  antique  intaglio  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  ia  this  head  of  Caracalla,  a 
futbful, 'unflattering  likeness,  displaying  the  Alexandrian  twist  in  the  neck 
eo  much  affected  by^him.  Tbe  intaglio,  somewhat  shallow,  is  poliahed  within 
to  a  singnlar  degree  of  lustre  ;  the  hair  and  beard  are  rendered  by  minute 
drill  holes.  The  stone,  a  deep  violet,  bnt  somewhat  streaky,  |  inch  high  by 
J-wide,  is  for  magnitude  and  anthenticity  without  a  parallel  in  any  cabinet. 

95.  Cicero,  on  the  same  precions  stone  (though  a  much  smaller  and  paler 
one),  is  a  good,  deeply  cnt  work  of  lugb  merit  considering  the  difficulty  of 
ibe  material,  but  oertataly  is  not  antique. 

87>  This  is  of  specif  interest,  being  a  contemporary  portrait  of  'Uie 
younger  Brutus,  a  deep  intaglio  on  sard,  most  carefnlly  finished  ;  a  fine 
example  of  the  early  Roman  style ;  tbe  hair  will  be  noticed  u  entirely 
executed  with  tbe  diamond-point.  An  accurate  copy  of  tbia  is  the  sard 
(31)  in  tbe  same  case. 

75.  The  Diana  of  the  HiUs  signed  AnOAAAN  tOY,  an  intaglio  on  a 
beautiful  sardonyx,  betraying,  by  manj  peculiarities  in  surface  and  touch,  ito 
modem  origin.     A  copy  of  the  Faraeae  (by  Sirletti  f). 

91.  Two  glorious  heads,  Socrates  and  Plato,  regardctnt;  a  bdd  yet 
finished  example  of  the  beat  Roman  style,  on  a  large  and  fine  eoloared 
almandine.  Important  aa  serring  to  identify  the  disputed  portnut  of  the 
latter  philosopher. 

93.  A  sard  engraved  with  a  head  of  Lucilla,  mediocre  in  execution,  bat 
set  in  a  ring  wortiiy  t)f  Cellini,  to  whose  age  its  workmanship  belongs.  It 
is  certainly  the  most  artistic  example  of  this  ornament  that  haa  ever  come 
under  my  notice.  Two  nude  figures,  one  seen  in  front,  the  other  from 
behind,  carved  out  in  flat  relief  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  shank,  bear  torehea 
in  either  hand  which  wind  round  the  setting  ;  doves  and  flowers  fill  up  tbe 
interval  between  them.  Tbe  perfection  of  these  minute  chasings  is  beyond 
all  description,  each  is  a  finished  statuette:  curious  too  is  the  eteganoe 
with  which  they  are  employed  so  as  to  fall  naturally  into  tbe  curvature 
required  by  their  position. 

In  the  border  of  this  case  are  deposited  a  few  uncatalogued  gema  ;  two 
are  curious  works  in  burnt  sard,  in  which  the  white  layer  of  extreme  thin- 
ness has  been  removed  partially,  so  that  the  figures  appear  painted  in  white 
on  a  red  ground,  hut  not  raised  above  it.  One,  "  Christ's  Batry  into 
Jerusalem,  '  is  a  veiy  good  composition  of  numerous  figures  :  the  other, 
three  saints,  a  standing  group,  has  been  painted  at  the  back  (in  colours 
corresponding  to  the  various  robes)  so  as  to  give  the  ground  the  apjfrearance 
of  an  opal,  and  to  produce  a  singular  deception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stone, 
when  viewed  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  contrivance  by  which  tbia  union 
of  brilliant  colours  is  produced  :  this  artifice  is  mentioned  by  Agrieola  in 
-tiie  fifteenth  century.  Other  specimens  are  to  be  seea  in  the  Devonshire 
Collection. 
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(Cass  11.) 

This  cue  cODUina  the  more  choice  treunres  of  the  collection  ;  smtJler 
in  extent,  but  with  few  admiBsions  of  modern  or  dubiouB  character. 

97.  The  TouQg  Hercules,  a  noble  head  ;  sard. 

9S.  Plotina  (or  MarcUaa)  &  small  head,  but  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Boman  portrait  style  ;  on  a  sard  uf  equal  beautj  with  the  intaglio. 

99.  A  Sjnan  King  (Antiochua  Epiphanes  ?)  with  radiated  crown  as 
Fbcebus  ;  &  head  finer  than  which  matured  Greek  art  has  left  us  nothing  in 
this  department.     European  topas,  or  bright  jellow  crjstal. 

102.  Medusa's  Head,  nearly  front  face,  deeplj-cut ;  a  coduceus,  intro- 
duced for  some  unknown  motiTe  in  the  field,  has  led  Natter  to  class  it 
amongst  the  heads  of  Uercurj.  Greek  work  of  accurate  design ;  on 
jellow  sard. 

106.  This  Silenus  mask,  a  full  face,  cannot  be  snfficientlj  praised  ;  it  ia 
life  itself,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Augustan  age.     Ssrd. 

109.  Head  of  a  Greek  Prince,  with  full  warj  heard,  cut  off  square 
(Demetrins  Nicator),  bold  but  fine  work.     Sard. 

114.  Faun  leaning  against  a  column,  from  which  springs  the  half  figure 
of  a  female,  perhaps  Bcho,  represented  thus  in  the  storv  of  Narcissus  on 
otiier  monuments  ;  a  comic  mask  and  pedum  placed  on  the  ground  in  front. 
Bomon  work,  on  a  temarkablj  clear  and  green  prase,  much  resembling 
prehnite. 

Another  head  of  the  Toung  Hercules,  far  surpassing  onjhitberto'noticed 
in  its  grandiose  character ;  indubitablj  designed  for  a  portrait  of  Al^z- 
ander,  and  by  &  contemporary  ortiBt ;  and  fully  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
Pyrgotdes,  Large,  deep-colored  sard. — Similarly  the  next,  a  full  face 
of  a  Laughing  Faun,  with  vine-crowned  hair,  due  to  the  same  school,  is  far 
aboTe  the  other  so  nnmerous  repetitions  of  this  subject,  such  a  favorite 
with  the  ancients.     This  intaglio  is  in  somewhat  shallow  cutting.     Sard. 

123.  Curious  head  of  a  Triton,  his  cheeks  intersected  by  gills,  fins 
floating  down  from  and  blending  into  bis  jaws.  Late  Roman  on  red 
jasper. 

124.  The  most  celebrated  gem  of  the  entire  Collection,  known  as  the 
*'  Head  of  the  Dog  Sirius,"  bnt  really  that  of  the  Solar  Lion,  radiated 
and  with  two  persea-leares  abo?e  it,  by  which  we  recognise  an  Egyptian 
dirinitj.  The  stone  is  the  finest  crientol  garnet  in  the  world  for  sise  and 
sptendoor ;  the  intaglio  of  the  deepest  cutting,  so  that  the  impression 
stands  out  in  full  relief,  shewing  the  gaping  jaws  and  the  Tory  throkt 
of  the  monster.  The  work  appeaj's  Roman  of  the  best  period,  but  the 
surface  of  the  gem  (unless  repolished)  ia  suspiciously  recent.  A  work 
of  incredible  vigour,  and  which  immortalises  Natter,  to  whom  it  is  now 
generally  assigned  (if  indeed  hy  a  modem  hand,  for  the  question  is  beyond 
my  powers  to  decide^],  though  it  has  stronger  claims  to  be  eonwdered 

*  Etbd  tba  *Toh-K«ptie  EQhler  calls  judgment;    ha  howsTsr  shows  on   the 

it  a  work  to  which  neilher  uieiiat  nor  mutbority  of  Do  Hurr  that  it  is  Kttd- 

modem  timea  hava  produced  an  eqtui;  but«d  to  Ifsttar  by  ■  mistaka.    Hattsr 

and  onlj  cavils  at  tba  apeciea  of  the  owns  to  having  copied  it,  and  his  work 

Btona,  taking  for  granted  Matter's  stato-  ia  probably  tba  lai^  topaa  of  tha  Rus- 

ment  that  it  ia  a  BiAtmian  gimet.    Dr.  sian  Imperial  Collection,  which  made  tha 

Brunn  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  a  purchase  of  his  private  cabhteL 
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as  a  monament  of  the  skill  that  flourialied  in  HiuIrian'B  times.  On  tKe 
c<^ari«  TAIOZ  EflOIEI;  ("  carbunculag,"  a  fierj  etone).  Heads  of 
the  Sun-lion  thns  represented,  and  on  garnet,  are  not  uofraquent :  snch  a 
head  is  ezactlj  reproduced  in  this  famous  gem,  hence  iu  antique  interpre- 
tation as  a  dog's  bj  the  artist,  which  the  collar  seems  to  indicate  would  be 
a  sure  test  of  a  modem  origin. 

13G.  Omphale  iu  the  g&rb  of  Hercules,  a  Greek  work  upon  an  amethyst 
of  nnusual  color  and  brilliancy',  ma;  be  without  hesitation  pronounced  the 
first  amongst  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  farorite  subject,  for  its 
perfect  drawlog,  minute  finish,  and  elegance  of  pose. 

137.  Equally  remarkable  for  lustre  is  this  sard,  bearing  the  full-length 
fi^re  of  a  masked  oomic  actor,  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  and 
holding  a  long  pedum.     The  stjie  of  the  intaglio  is  Greek. 

140.  The  earliest  and  most  tasteful  example  of  a  Qryllus  known  to  me  ; 
the  general  outline  that  of  a  peacock,  the  bodj  made  np  of  a  ram's  and 
elephant's  beads  combined  ;  the  tusks  of  the  former  filling  ont  the  winga 
of  the  bird,  and  the  usual  Silenus  mask,  the  breast.  The  legend  NICE. 
T.  P.  S.  A.  in  the  tall,  slender  lettering  of  the  Augustan  age,  gives  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  lady  owner,  whose  sex  is  likewise  expressed  by  the 
bird  chosen  for  her  derice,  the  attribute  of  June  and  of  empresses.  This 
sard  rivals  the  carbuncle  in  color  and  lustre,  being  as  unique  in 
quality  as  the  intaglio  upon  it  is  in  design. 

143.  This  noted  bust  of  Agrippins,  as  Cerea,  with  the  signature  A£- 
riAZlOY,  ft  boldly  executed  portrait,  has  however  upon  close  examina- 
tion many  marks  that  militate  against  its  genuineness  ;  at  all  events  its 
antiquity  is  very  dubious  ;  in  fact  Dr.  Bmnn  prononnces  it  an  indubitable 
work  of  SiHetti's. 

149.  This  far-famed  intaglio,  in  which  Eneas  is  seen  escaping  within 
the  Scsan  Gate,  whilst  Apollo  interposes  between  him  and  Diomede,  who 
Btrikee  vainly  at  the  air-drawn  phantom  of  his  adversary,  is  yet  in  mj 
opinion  of  but  doubtful  authenticity.  Winckelmonn  indeed  describes  an 
antique  pasta  taken  from  this  vot;  stone.  Natter  however  asserts  that  this 
paste  is  not  antique  ;  1  suspect  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  avow 
about  the  origin  ofihe  work  in  question.     Tfaectoneisafinesardof  somesiEe. 

151.  Bust  of  a  Muse,  Terpsichore,  her  Inxurisnt  hur  most  arUstically 
tressed  round  her  head  ;  in  front,  a  lyre  and  a  butterfly.  A  Roman  work 
of  uncommon  merit,  bnt  a  modem  hand  has  foisted  in,  and  with  blundered 
spelling,  the  letters  £A^,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  its  histoncal  value 
as  an  authentic  likeness  of  the  Lesbian  Muse. 

165.  The  most  singular  mimicry  of  nature,  in  color  as  well  as  form, 
ever  accomplished  in  this  art  ;  a  fly  in  full  relief  standing  entirely  out  from 
the  onyx  in  all  its  natural  colors,  even  the  wings  have  the  very  gamy 
shimmer  of  nature.  Wonderful  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  very 
unusual  shades  of  the  stone  to  produce  a  result  unique  in  antique  camei. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  have  somewhat  sufiered.  This  was  perhi^s  an 
ex  veto  to  JniHter  Apomyios,  or  Baal-Zebub  ;  or  an  amulet  to  keep  off  hia 
bloodthirsty  hosts. 

1S6.  Here  also  do  the  layers  of  the  onyx  serve  singularly  well  by  their 
colors  to  the  character  of  the  "  iratus  Chremes,"  as  depicted  in  a  bald- 
headed,  red-faced  comic  mask  with  hoary  l>eard,  seen  in  front.  The  con- 
trasting, sharply  defined  shades  of  red  and  white  add  amtuingly  to  the 
irascible  expression  of  the  conntenance  in  this  Roman  cameo. 
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160.  This  grunp  of  Priutu  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  seated  Acbitles, 
vhiUt  two  Myrmidons  Btand  by  od  guard,  engraved  upon  a  letj  snial) 
Bard,  is  an  unriralied  example  of  early  Greek  art.  Nothing  can  hn 
imagined  more  perfect  than  the  drawing  of  the  figures  themselves,  added 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  fealures,  and  the  minutest  details  in  Priam's 
costume  and  the  warrior's  armour.  The  grouping  also  is  most  effectiTe  iu 
its  admirable  simplicity. 

161.  A  huge  spider  in  its  web  oovers  the  sarface  of  a  magnificent 
almandiae  ;  this  ia  a  genuine  Roman  work,  probably  designed  as  an  amulet 
"  eontra  oranearum  ffloraoa,"  a  defeace  agunat  the  taraDlula. 


(Cases  IIL  ahd  IT.  uniud.) 

These  eoDtun  tbe  larger  camei  and  iutagli  of  the  collection,  for  the  most 
part  moDDted  in  Bococo  jewelry  (when  not  otherwise  described)  set  wiili 
pale  sapphires,  carbondes,  amethysts,  and  peridots  of  large  sise,  and  in  a 
showy  style.  These  sellings  are  in  fact  highly-omamented  picture  frames, 
and  considerably  enhance  the  effect  of  the  camel  they  inclose. 

175.  Bust,  in  full  relief,  of  Uaroiana  (not  "  Domitia"),  after  her  apotheo- 
>ia,  supported  on  a  peacock,  whose  tul  is  outspread  behind.  The  face  of 
this  statuette  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  most  carefully  finiihed.  This 
inTaluable  specimen  of  sculpture  in  "  hard  stones"  (for  it  is  beyond  all 
suspicion  a  monument  of  the  times  of  Hadrian)  is  cut  out  of  a  soapy* 
coloured  ealcedony,  three  inches  high.  It  belonged  to  the  Ducal  col* 
lection  at  Uantua,  dispersed  on  the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  ImperialiBts  in 
1628. 

165.  A  bust  of  Cleopatra  represented  with  negro  features,  engrared  in 
Tery  Sat  relief,  is  a  hideous  but  early  Kenaiasance  cameo  ;  perhaps  a  por- 
trut  of  the  celebrated  blaek  siaTe,  the  favorite  of  Clement  VII.  and  of 
Duke  Lorenzo  of  Urbino,  and  the  mother  of  Alessandro  dei  Medici.  Tbe 
boat  is  executed  in  the  black  stratum  upon  a  transparent  ground  of  a  most 
nngular  onyx  two  inches  in  height. 

163.  The  noblest  work  in  relief  that  graces  the  CoUecdon,  a  Medusa's 
head  in  more  than  half  relief  and  three  inches  in  height,  in  purest  calce* 
deny.  The  face  is  slightly  turned  to  one  side,  the  work  bold  and  grandiose 
beyond  all  descripljon.  For  magnitude  as  well  as  expression,  this  ia  perhaps 
the  finest  Medusa's  head  iu  existence,  and  far  bolder  than  the  celebrated 
one  at  Florence,  and  dates  apparently  from  the  Augustan  age.  The 
back  of  the  stone  has  been  deeply  drlll^  out  in  sereral  points,  uuder  the 
nose,  the  projecting  tresses,  ice.,  so  as  to  gire  transparency  to  the  npper 
surface. 

lUS.  Busts  of  Liiia  and  the  young  Tiberius,  as  in  conTersation  ;  both  in 
three-quarters  relief,  cut  out  of  a  huge  mass  of  green  turquois,  and  in  point 
of  art  a  truly  beautiful  work  ;  the  likenesses  most  perfect,  and  the  heads, 
especially  that  of  Liria,  exquiutely  modeled. 

A  head  of  Caracalla,  a  three-quarter  face,  and  in  half  relief.  This,  an 
antique  fragment,  1^  inch  high,  has  been  skilfully  applied  upon  a  bust  of  a 
umilar  while  stratum  and  a  transparent  ground.  This  is  a  remnant  of  a 
Teiy  important  work,  but  doubtlessly  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tyrant's  death. 

176>  Another  fine  Medusa,  full  faced,  in  white  upon  brown  ;  the  snaky 
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locki,  onlj  rougheil  oat  b;  tlie  drill,  are  left  iinSniBhed,  fumiahiDg  bd  in- 
structive eiample  of  the  antiqne  mode  of  procedare. 

166.  BsBt  of  the  deified  AuguBtuB,  the  head  reiled  and  lanreated,  seen 
in  front,  worked  in  half  relief  in  white  cacholong  on  a  tranBparent  ground  ; 
this  gem  is  perfect  in  eiecutian  and  in  a  grand  Btjle. 

181.  Sertpii,  iotaglin  heail  of  bold  Greek  work  upon  an  irregular  pyra- 
midal maaa  of  the  purest  ametliyat,  retaining  its  natural  form,  but  pcdished 
all  o*er.  This  specimen  of  the  gem,  being  of  unique  beautj  and  dimengiona 
(1^  inch  high),  has  in  all  probability  been  a  votive  offering  dediesJsd  to  the 
deity  figured  upon  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  gems  BimiUrly  consecrated  to 
the  Dea  Syria.  A  perfect  amethyst  like  this,  when  India  was  the  only 
source  for  the  supply,  must  have  been  of  enormous  value  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, whose  age  is  recognisable  in  the  style  of  the  engraving. 

196.  This  minute  Renaissance  cameo,  only  {  inch  wide,  is  a  ma8teq)iece 
amongst  those  miniature  works  of  that  age  in  which  lay  the  especial  forte  of 
Pietro  Uaria  da  Fescia.  Upon  it  we  see  a  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  no  lose 
than  eii  figures  before  a  nude  statue  of  Bacchus  mounted  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  :  an  aged  roan  in  flowing  robes,  a  satyr,  the  attendant  nymphs,  a 
crooching  Tion  behind  the  altar,  are  all  worked  out  with  most  marreUons 
precision  and  perfect  accuracy  of  drawing. 

164.  This  superb  sardonyx  of  the  brightest  colon,  light  and  dark 
browns,  and  a  blueiBh  white,  and  3^  by  3  inchea  in  extent,  presents  in 
extremely  flat  relief  an  imperii  helmeted  bust,  designated  Oalba'a  by  Hatter, 
on  the  strength  of  the  strongly  marked  aquiline  nose  that  distingnufaea  the 

Erofile.  But  this  characteristic  feature,  joined  to  the  Ute  form  of  the 
elmet,  which  hat  a  deep  neck  gaord,  and  the  entirely  Lower  Empire  man- 
nerism of  the  work  induces  me  to  amgn  it  with  confidence  to  Constanttne, 
whose  profile  (Ute  iu  life)  it  faithfully  represents.  His  rmgn,  long  and 
luxurious,  produced  a  great  revival  in  the  art  of  engraving  camei,  more 
existing  of  him  and  of  his  family  than  of  any  of  bis  predecessors  (save  Augustus 
and  Claudius)  ;  hut  Constantino's  far  exceeded  any  of  the  preoeding  in 
the  beauty  of  the  sardonyx  material,  the  Eastern  trade  having  then  at- 
tained its  fullest  extent.  These  splendid,  huge  slabs  came  probably  from 
the  Ballagats  range  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  India.  The  fiesh  is  given  in  the 
blueish-white  layer,  as  is  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  which  itself  is  reserved  in 
tbe  light  brown,  the  field  almost  black,  but  a  rich  sard  by  transmitted 
light.  Tbe  entire  surface  has  been  re-polished,  hut  slightly  and  without 
injury  to  the  work ;  still,  traces  of  the  antique  graver  are  perceptible  iu 
the  helmet.  Traced  in  large  but  almost  imperoeptible  letters  around  Uie 
£eld  (by  nitric  acid  1)  are  the  name  and  titles  of  some  possessor  in  .the  hx- 
teenth  century,  ANDREAS.  CARRAIA.  COMBS.  SOVEBINAL. 

182.  A  laureated  head,  "  L.  Yeras,"  mounted  in  a  most  elaborate  and 
elegast  Cinque  Cento  pendant,  set  with  small  table  diamonds,  appears  to  be 
a  work  of  the  same  age  as  the  setting,  and  in  fact  bears  some  reaemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  Francis  I. 

174.  Bust  of  Pallas,  a  three-quarter  face,  on  a  clear  pale  amethyst,  H  in. 
high.  A  deeply-sunk,  magnificent  intaglio  in  the  finest  imperial  style,  but 
the  name,  EVTYXHZ  AIOZKOYPIAOY,  &c.,  has  mauifestly  been 
added,  and  that  in  the  lettering  used  by  Dies  and  his  colleagues.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  field  may  be  seen  a  A  Bid  sn  effaced  letter,  an  unfinished 
inscription  from  the  same  hand,  indications  all  confinning  my  opinion  as  to 
Oie  suppositious  nature  of  this  legend.     According  to  Dr.  Brunn,  this  is  ft 
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eopj  of  the  moat  iat«re«tit3g  and  authentic  inUglto  of  which  ve  have  any 
tradition.  The  original  "  erjBt&llino  imago  "  it  fuUj  described  hj  Cyriacua 
of  Ancona,  who  had  carefully  eiamioed  it  in  the  collection  of  GioTaoni 
Delfino,  a  Tenetian  Admiral,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
wu  then  conaidered  the  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Qreat. 

186.  This  Hippocampus,  someohat  coarsely  cut  in  high  relief  in  peariy 
white,  upon  a  hla«k  ground,  on  an  oval  onyx  one  inch  wide,  retains  its 
original  setting,  a  boic-moitfiting  in  thin  gold  plate  enrrounded  b;  a  margin 
deeoupi  in  a  simple  pattern.  Appended  is  a  loop  by  which  it  hucg  from 
the  necklace.  Of  late  Roman  work,  as  the  pierced  border  indicates 
(3rd  century),  as  is  also  the  cameo  itself,  but  most  rare  in  this  condition. 

185.  A  historical  monument  of  the  highest  interest,  being  a  gi(i  from 
Charles  V,  to  Clement  VII. ,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Piccoiomini  family. 
The  stone,  I^  inch  high,  a  perfect  sardonyx,  black,  bluish-irhite  and 
brown,  exhibits  the  ancient  Indian  perforation  trough  Its  axis.  The  antique 
cameo,  the  head  of  Omphale,  or  perhaps  Antinous  (to  whose  features  a 
resemblance  may  he  traced  in  it),  is  a  fine  and  genuine  work  of  Hadrian's 
age,  scraped  out  in  flat  relief  by  the  diamoad-pobt.  On  its  other  side  a 
Cinque-Cento  artist  has  taken  advantage  of  so  precious  a  material  for  a 
bust  of  Hercules,  front  face  in  very  flat  relief,  a  meritorious  perform- 
ance, and  highly  interesting  in  its  juita-position  with  the  true  antique, 
from  the  comparison  between  the  two  extremely  diverse  manners  that  it 
presents.  Uounted  in  a  most  rich  and  massy  frame  with  broad  margin  in 
gold,  oarred  with  arabesques  in  relief,  and  set  with  table  rubies  and  dia- 
monds of  fine  water;  gems,  forthatperiod,  ofconsiderableHizeandinimense  . 
value  aceording  to  Cellini's  table.  The  edge  of  the  frame  is  enameled 
with  an  elegant  arabesque  of  vine  branches  in  black  completely  encircling 
it.  The  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  setting,  so  enormous  in  the  estimation  of 
those  tiroes,  was  doubtless  a  great  recommendation  to  that  necessitous 
Pontiff  (for  it  was  probably  amongst  the  presents  interchanged  on  the 
reconciliation  of  Fope  and  Kaiser  after  the  sack  of  Rome),  though  as  a 
Medici  he  could  doubtless  appreciate  also,  at  its  true  worth,  the  antique 
treasure  Uiat  It  enshrined, 

193.  A  splendid  sardonyx  of  the  same  quality  as  that  hearing  the  por- 
tnut  of  Constantine,  and  2|  X  ^i  inches  in  size,  a  stone  of  great  iiitrinaio 
value,  has  been  engraved  with  a  sacrifice  to  Priapus,  an  intaglio  in  the  late 
Roman,  perhaps  Renaissance  period  ;  the  work  quite  unworthy  of  the 
unique  quality  of  the  stone,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
repolished  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its  colors.  The  group  consists  of 
two  females  offering  cakes  and  incense  before  a  figure  whilst  a  third 
blows  the  flute  ;  a  pretty  design  had  it  been  on  an  inferior  material. 

200.  Bust  of  Philip  II.  by  Jacopo  da  Treizo,  without  doubt,  a 
masterpiece  of  that  age,  and  of  equal  merit,  perhaps  from  the  same 
hand,  as  the  glorious  bust  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Her  Uajesty's  collection. 
The  relief  in  pure  white  upon  a  rich  brown.  On  the  reverse  is  cut  the 
intaglio  device,  an  eagle  grasping  a  serpent  and  soaring  aloft,  with  the 

motto,  HIHIL  BST  avos  SOS  TOLLBRBT  QVI  rBRTECTTB  DIUSIT.       A  mysterious 

device,  warranting,  perhaps,  the  conjecture  that  this  portrait  was  etecuted 
at  the  command  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  sent  as  a  love-token  to  the 
virago  Queen,  before  his  disappointment  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
violent  system  of  attack  upnn  the  crown  matrimonial. 

198.  The  Chnuphis-eerpent,  in  better  work  than  usual,  upon  a  fine, 
VOL.  XTin.  T  t 
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Glearprue,hasa»Dgu1ufi>rauI(t  Borroundingfaim,  XNOYMIC  FIPAN 
TOHAHKTA  CAPW+ITA.  The  "  Be»t«r  of  th«  GiMta,"  i.  e..  of 
the  Eril  Spirits,  rebels  Agunat  the  Qood  Principle  ;  altudiag  to  ita  powers 
M  an  amulet.  Od  the  roTerae  the  veJl-knoirn  Bjrmbol  of  the  treble  S 
pierced  by  a  bar. 

( To  be  cotUmiud.) 
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Zknitoh. — The  only  difference  between  the  plan  of  this 
church  and  that  of  Qermoe  is,  the  absence  of  the  transeptal 
projection  to  the  north  aisle,  and  the  increased  length  of  the 
latter.  The  date  of  the  south  side  of  the  building  also  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Germoe,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
any  date  from  the  very  scanty  materials  which  rude  and 
injudicious  repairs  have  left.  The  chancel  has  a  two-heht 
window  near  the  transept ;  the  trefoliated  heads  remain,  but 
the  mullioD  has  been  remored.  There  ia  a  small  Norman- 
looking  lancet  west  of  the  porch,  and  a  widely-splayed,  well- 
pointed  window  in  the  transept  gable,  with  a  good,  plain-cham- 
fered Bcoinson  arch,  the  tracery  and  muUion  destroyed.  The 
north  aisle  was  rebuilt  about  fifty  years  since,  and  is  the 
worst  example  of  the  entire  group,  possibly  owing  to  its 
treatment  in  1811.  The  hagioscopic  passage  does  not 
u>pear  to  bare  been  introduced  in  churdies  so  far  north  as 
Zennor,  but  instead  of  it  we'  meet  with  an  arrangement  more 
like  that  at  Germoe,  and  yet  altogether  different  both  in  date 
and  scheme. 


"^ 


Thus  the  piers  A  a'  correspond  to  the  secoffii-aiiifburth  piers 
of  the  Debased  nave  an^e.  The  springers  only-  of  the 
arch  or  ardies  exist,  the  space  being  at  present  spanned  by  a 
wooden  beam,  aa  at  Germoe  and  Mawgan.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  what  the  original  plan  of  junction  might  hare 
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been,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  passage  was  contemplated  at 
the  angle  of  the  transept  and  chancel,  when  the  pier  a'  was 
built.  If,  as  it  is  possible,  these  two  piers  are  merely  the 
commencenient  of  a  south  aisle,  which  circumstances  might 
have  prevented  from  being  further  developed,  then  indeed 
both  groups  of  churches,  the  transeptat  and  the  continuous, 
havo  a  still  closer  relationship,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  single  transept  was  not,  at  a  certain  period,  a 
universal  characteristic  of  the  churches  of  Kerrier  and 
Kenwith.  Before  leaving  this  church,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  font,  and  to  one  of  two  bench-^nds  which  stand 
near  it.  The  present  condition  of  this  church  is  far  &om 
satisfactory,  and  considerable  repairs  are  needed  to  render 
the  building  even  decent. 


Foot,  tmir-u-lnsh  to  ■  I 


(OnaiDcti  to  *  Rnt.) 

There  are  one  or  two  other  South-transept  churches,  but 
they  possess  little  interest.  Phillack  was,  I  believe,  of  this 
cla^ ;  but  it  has  given  place  to  an  entirely  new  church,  an 
alteration  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  old  church  possessed 
Norman  features  not  unlike  those  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Leiant,  and  which  by  comparisoa  might  have 
assisted  iia  in  working  out  the  architectural  history  of  both 
churches. 
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The  North-transept  churches  are  a  very  small  minority, 
snd  hare  little  archzeological  attraction.  The  architecture  is 
mostly  of  a  late  and  sometimes  of  a  modem  character,  and 
the  arrangement  has  none  of  those  peculiarities  which 
characterise  the  plana  of  the  South-transept  churches.  Occa- 
sionally some  late  grotesque  wood-carving  may  be  met  with  ; 
the  most  interesting  examples  probably  are  the  panels  of  a 
screen  preserred  in  the  vestry  at  Sancreed.  They  are  long 
and  narrow,  carved  and  painted ;  conventional  fohage  ia 
wavy  and  zigzag  lines  fill  the  lower  parte  of  the  panels, 
and  terminate  at  the  top  in  figures,  which  may  be  thus 
described ; — 

1.  A  bull  or  bison,  with  its  tongue  out ; — 2.  A  bust  of  a 
woman,  with  wings ; — 3.  A  beast,  with  lion's  paws,  feathery 
head  and  neck,  and  huge  beak  ; — 4.  Two  profiles  of  women, 
back  to  back ; — 5.  Do.,  with  voluted  head-dresses ; — 6.  Two 
serpents,  head  to  head ;  the  zigzag  of  this  panel  is  notched 
as  in  Italian  gothic  work,  and  is  particularly  effective  (see 


woodcut) ; — 7.  An  owl,  very  feathery  and  well  carved.  Then 
occurs  a  large  mutlion.  8.  A  goat ; — 9.  Man's  profile,  with 
hat  on  ; — 10.  A  coiled  serpent,  with  man's  profile  (this  may 
be  compared  with  mediaeval  representations  of  the  Evil  one 
in  Italian  work)  ; — 11.  A  beast,  with  very  fat  head  and 
short  tail.  The  other  portion  of  the  screen  has  12  panels: — 
1.  A  winged  long-tailed  dragon  ; — 2.  An  eagle  (well  cut) ; — 
8.  A  long-tailed  beaked  and  homed  beast ; — and  4.  A  bust, 
with  wings.  Here  occurs  a  large  mullion.  5.  A  bird,  with 
innocuous  beak ; — 6.  Two  profiles  bearded,  back  to  back, 
scroll  head-dress  ; — 7.  A  man,  with  a  cape,  feathery  below, 
blowing  a  horn  or  trumpet,  which  twines  to  the  bottom  of 
the  panel ; — 8.  A  black  sheep  ; — 9.  Full  face  and  two  pro- 
files forming  one  head  crowned  (?  allusive  to  the  three  kings 
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of  Cologne,  or  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  Bhown 
in  Didron's  Iconograpkie  Ghretienne,  pp.  551,  556)  ; — 10.  A 
griffin  ; — 11.  An  angel ; — and  12.  A  panel  filled  with  the 
coils  of  two  twining  serpents,  with  bearded  heads  like  goats. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  churches,  the  Three- 
aisled  or  Continuous. 

A  Yery  Iso-ge  proportion  of  the  churches  of  the  two 
Deaneries  belong  to  this  class ;  and,  although  in  point  of 
design  there  is  very  little  difference  to  be  observed,  there  is 
nerertheless  a  most  marked  diversity  in  general  effect, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  proportiooB  in  which  the  one  common 
plan  and  outline  present  themselveB.  Thus  the  little  church 
on  the  beach  at  Qunwallee,  although  precisely  of  the  same 
plan  as  the  very  large  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Keveme, 
is  only  slightly  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  size  of  tlie  latter, 
and  is  even  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  the  transept 
churches.  In  point  of  size,  the  principal  churches  of  tlua 
class  are  those  of  St.  Keveme,  St.  Paul,  Madron,  St.  Ives,  and 
Constantine.  Of  these  St.  Kbtebhe  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting. In  plan  the  building  consists  of  a  central  aisle  of 
nine  bays  (the  ninth  bay  projecting  and  forming  the  sacrariura, 
whilst  the  first  bay  carries  the  tower),  north  and  south  aisles 
of  eight  bays,  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower,  unlike  Per- 
pendicular towers,  especially  those  of  the  west  of  England, 
is  surmounted  by  a  small  and  delicately  proportioned  spire, 
ribbed  at  the  angles,  and  enriched  in  the  upper  part  by  a 
quatrefoil  on  each  face.  The  pinnacles  have  been  des- 
troyed, but  the  battlements  are  of  better  character  than  is 
usual  in  the  district.  The  west  wall  is  very  massive,  and 
contains  in  its  thickness  the  newel  staircase,  and  a  shallow 


Detail!  of  lb*  Town  docrwiy,  St.  Kannu. 

kind  of  porch.     This  tower  ia  another  instance  of  the  use  of 
polychromy  in  external  architecture,  the  voussoirs  of  the 
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west  'window  and  doorway  being  of  dark  red  stone  alterna- 
ting with  grey ;  the  doorway  has  a  square  hood-mold  with 
novel  and  effective  terminations.  I  give  a  section  of  the 
molding,  and  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  terminations. 

The  porch  is  modern,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  church  ia  Debased  and  uninteresting.  The  north 
aisle  ia  in  great  part  of  a  similar  character,  but  there  is  a 
.  narrow  lancet  window  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  and 
two  2-stage  buttresses,  which  present  quite  an  Early-Decorated 
appearance.  The  west  window  of  this  aisle  has  also  the 
reticulated  tracery  so  commonly  met  with  both  in  this  style 
and  in  the  later  imitations  of  it.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  place  this  amongst 
the  instances  of  the  latter.  Entering  the 
church,  the  first  thing  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention,  is  the  adoption  of  a  soft 
green  stone,  in  the  place  of  granite,  for 
ibe  pillars  and  arches.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  almost  all  the  Norman,  Early  English, 
and  Decorated  work  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall, is  executed  in  a  sirajiar  material, 
while  the  later  work  is  almost  as  inrari- 
ahly  of  granite.  The  tower  arches  are  of 
a  decidedly  Perpendicular  section,  the 
arch  itself  being  rather  acutely  pointed, 
and  altogether  admirably  proportioned. 
Of  the  remaining  fourteen  arches,  there 
are  no  less  than  five  varieties  of  sections, 
and  four  changes  in  the  plan  of  the  piers.  I 
give  sketches  illustrative  of  these  changes  ; 
it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  arches  are 
of  three  orders,  a  rather  untisual  feature 
in  such  remote  districts. 

Commencing  with  the  north  side,  the 
first  and  second  arches,  counting  from  the 
west,  are  of  the  section  shown  in  fig.  1,  the 
inner  and  outer  orders  being  stopped  by  | 
semi  pyramids,  as  indicated  by  dotted  ( 
lines  ;  the  other  arches  on  this  side  are 
of  the  section  fig.  2.  The  piers  on  this 
side  are  alike,  but  the  capitals  vary;  one  is 
battlemented,  and  three  are  ornamented  with  escutcheons. 
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Oh  the  south  side,  the  first  and  second  arches  are  of  the 
remarkahly  bold  section,  fig.  3.  These  are  supported  on  piers 
of  an  equally  bold  character, — a  square,  with  shafls  against 
the  sides.  Then  follow  three  arches  of  the  form  given  at  fig.  4, 
and  a  pier  of  very  elaborate  character,  fig.  6.  The  two  chancel 
archea  are  as  at  fig.  5,  the  laat  pier  being  of  the  usual  Perpen- 
dicular section  (four  shafts,  with  interyening  shallow  hollows 
or  cavettos).     The  capitals  are  rudely  executed,  and  totally- 
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uninteresting.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  concealed ;  the 
other  roofe  are  of  the  oft-repeated  barrel  form.  There  are 
a  number  of  carved  bench  ends  of  the  sixteenUi  century; 
the  instruments  of  the  passion,  a  lantern,  and  the  arms' of 
Bogan,  dated  1577,  are  amongst  the  subjects.  The  font  is 
late  Perpendicular  in  its  detail  ■  it  is  rather  large,  and  has 
angels  at  the  diagonals  of  an  octagonal  shaft  supporting  a 
square  bowl ;  the  cavity  is  circular. 

The  present  condition  of  the  church  is  discreditable  ;  the 
old  stocks  are  kept  in  the  north  aisle  ;  the  pews  are  dirty 
and  decayed  ;  and  there  is  an  overpowering  prevalence  of 
plaster  and  whitewash,  in  all  shades  of  dust  and  dirt. 

The  church  of  St.  Keverne  was  collegiate,  and  I  regret  that 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire  into  its  history.  From 
the  evidence  of  architecture,  I  look  upon  the  present  building 
as  having,  in  great  part,  the  materials  of  a  fine  Decorated 
church,  which  have  undergone  certain  modifications  in  the 
course  of  rebuilding  at  a  later  period.  For,  although  the  late 
Perpendicular  often  borders  so  closely  upon  the  Decorated  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  I  think  in  this  case  there 
is  evidence,  in  the  buttresses  of  the  north  aisle,  the  lancet  win- 
dow, the  nature  of  the  stone  employed,  and  the  general  purity 
of  the  arches,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  which  I  hare  adopted. 

In  the  series  of  ground  plans  accompanying  this  memoir, 
I  have  given  plans  of  four  churches,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention  for  a   peculiarity  in   their   internal  arrangement. 
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bearing  some  analogy  to  that  characteristic  feature  of  the 
South-transept  churches,  which  I  hare  already  described  as 
the  hagioBCopic  passage.  Although  Euan  Major  is  the  smallest, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  four,  aad  a  description 
of  this  church  will  serve,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for  all  the 
other  three-aisled  churches  of  the  district ;  the  principal 
difference  being  that,  in  this  church,  as  well  as  in  one  or  two 
others  to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer,  there  are 
vestiges  of  earlier  date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  whereas 
the  continuous  three-aisled  churches,  taken  as  a  claas,  are. 
throughout  of  very  late  Perpendicular  or  Debased  character. 
St.  E[jan  Major. — This  church  consists  of  a  nave  with 
N.  and  S.  aisles  of  four  bays ;  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  with 
N.  and  S.  chancel  aisles  of  one  bay ;  a  south  porch,  and  a 
west  tower.  The  tower  is  a  very  rough  specimen,  and  is 
very  similar  in  proportion  and  character  to  the  towers  of  the 
transept  churches.  The  south  aisle  is  of  three  dates.  The 
south  wall  is  pierced  by  four  windows,  the  third  and  fourth 
(from  the  west)  are  late  Decorated,  the  second,  as  well  aa  the 
window  in  the  west  gable,  are  good  specimens  of  two  light ' 
Perpendicular  windows  of  two  orders.  Towards  the  east  end 
is  a  square-headed,  plainly-chamfered,  priest's  door;  the  rest  of 
the  aisle  is  thoroughly  Debased.  The  north  aisle  also  is  alto- 
gether Debased.  The  chancel  projects  beyond  the  east  end 
of  the  aisles  one  bay,  and  has  on  each  side  a  blocked-up,  square- 
headed,  and  chamfered  lancet.  The  roofs  are  of  the  waggon 
form  ;  the  pillars  are  of  the  common  Perpendicular  section, 
three-quarter  rounds  and  hollows  ;  arches  of  two  hollow  cham- 
fered orders.  The  base  of  a  screen  may  be  traced  across  the 
entire  church.  The  lower  panels  of  cliancel  and  north-aisle 
screen  remain,  but  the  latter  is  a  Debased  imitation  of  its 
older  neighbour;  the  panels  are  long  aud  narrow,  and  contain 
sculptured  subjects  in  circular  medalUons,  beneath  crocketed 
and  finialed  canopies.  Amongst  the  subjects  is  a  graceful 
design  representing  the  sacred  monogram 
as  budding  forth  with  leaves.  Another,  of 
which  I  give  a  sketch,  represents  the  device 
of  the  Carpenters,  or  rather  of  the  Carvers.  ' 
For  this  interesting  httle  symbol  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  workmen  of  the  Debased  period 
substituted  in  their  copies  a  iuU-blown 
Tudor  rose.   Just  within  the  chancel  screen  are  two  decayed 
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Perpendicular  desk-ends  four  feet  high,  one  foot  broad,  and 
four  inches  thick  ;  the  slope  of  the  desk  13  brought  to  a  square 
outline  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  kneeling  at  a  faldstool  \yith 
an  open  book :  these  desks  face  eastward,  as  if  remaining 
in  their  original  position,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  two  peculiar 
openings  formed  beneath  the  imposts  of  the  meeting  arches 
of  the  naTe  and  chancel  aisles.  I  bare  already  alluded  to  a 
similar  opening  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Grade 
Church,  the  only  instance  I  hare  seen  of  the  aisle  arrange- 
ment being  joined  to  the  transeptal.  I  hare  therefore  giren 
a  plan  of  Grade  in  conjunction  with  one  of  Kuan  Major, 
showing  the  difference  between  the  two  arrangements  : — 
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It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  preceding  plans  that  the 
ritual  arrangement  is  identically  the  same  in  both  classes  of 
churches,  the  hagioscopic  passage  and  the  passage  at  A  being 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  obtain  communication  between  the 
chancel  and  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  (probably  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin),  without  opening  any  of  the 
screen  doors.  The  clear  size  of  the  opening  at  Ruan  Major 
is  1  ft,  6  in.  wide,  and  6  ft,  2  in.  high,  on  the  south  side,  while  at 
the  larger  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  Mullion  the  opening  is 
increased  in  width  to  nearly  4  feet  (see  ground  plans,  ante). 
The  purpose  for  which  the  opening  on  Uie  north  side  (at  B) 
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was  made  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  The  easternmost  or 
subordinate  pier  on  that  side  is  not  continued  to  the  ground, 
but  rests  upon  a  solid  wall  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  having 
the  cardinal  faces  of  the  octagon  stopped  Just  above  the 
wall,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  base.  I  was  almost 
inclined  to  suppose  that  these  late  builders  had  been  so  far 
Debased  as  to  have  constructed  this  north  opening  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  matching  the  other  side,  so  as  to  have  the 
eastern  arches  of  the  same  span ;  but,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Grade  Church,  where  no  such  excuse  could  be  made,  I 
felt  sure  that  I  had  unjustly  accused  these  old  builders,  and 
that  there  really  existed  some  purpose  to  be  served  by  these 
north  openings.  It  clearly  could  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  roodloft,  as  that  is  in  every  case  entered  from  its 
own  turret  staircase,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle, 
with  an  aperture  of  communication  through  the  wall  between 
the  meeting  arches  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  arches  were  kept  asunder  thus  much  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  roodlofl  and  entrances  through 
the  walls,  biit,  if  this  were  all,  the  question  arises,  why  wall 
up  one  side  breast  high,  and  not  the  other  ?  Besides,  the 
communication  through  the  wall  for  the  roodloft  exists  at 
Landewednack,  without  any  such  arrangement  helow,  and  I 
presume  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  other  Transept  churches. 
At  Grade  I  found  no  indication  of  roodloft  stairs,  although 
they  might  have  existed  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
chapel,  and  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  lath- 
and-plaster  arch  which  divides  the  chapel  from  the  transept. 
It  would  be  iuteresting  to  know  whether  there  are  any  other 
groups  of  churches  in  England  bearing  at  all  upon  this 
arrangement,  or  to  what  particular  ofhce  iu  the  Anglican 
{or  Comubian)  church  these  irregularities  of  ground-plan 
may  have  reference. 

St.  Ruan  Major  Church  is,  if  possible,  more  green  and 
mouldy  than  any  I  have  seen  ;  the  parish,  like  most  of  the 
parishes  in  the  locality,  is  very  poor,  the  landowners  non- 
resident, the  churches  decaying,  rotting  with  damp,  choked 
with  filth  of  bats  and  birds,  unfit  for  decent  worship,  with 
unmistakeable  signs  of  approaching  dissolution. 

A  few  miles  from  St.  Ruan  Major  is  the  more  imposing, 
although  less  interesting  church  of  Mitllion,  one  bay  longer 
than  Ruan  Major,  but  of  one  uniform  style.     An  inscription 
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carved  on  the  wall  plate  of  the  chancel  roof,  records  that 
"  Robbert  Luddre  "  built  the  chancel,  a.d.  1500.    His  initials 
appear  upon  a  shield  borne  by  one  of  the  angels  which 
decorate  the  feet  of  the  rafters  over  the  entrance  to  tbo 
chancel.     Robert  Luddre's  work  appears  to  be  as  old  as  any 
part  of  the  church,  which  is  totally  devoid  of  interest,  except 
what  may  be  attached  to  the  series  of  open  benches  remaining 
in  situ  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  area.     The  oak  is  black 
with  dirt  and  age,  and  is  of  most  liberal  scantlings.     The 
carving,  so  far  as  the   execution,  is   better  than    that   in 
neighbouring  churches  of  the   same   date.      The  enriched 
mouldings  which  run  rouad  the  ends  vary  considerably,  and 
sometimes  assume  a  Norman  character.     The  ends,  backs, 
and  fronts  against  the  two  cross-aisles  are    covered  with 
carved  panels.     The  instruments  of  the  Passion  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position.     Amongst 
other   subjects   are  shields   bejiring 
initials  and   monograms,   the   most 
singular  of  which  is  here  sketched. 
Serpents  alone,  and  with  apples,  are 
favorite  subjects  ;  busts,  heads  with 
scrolls  issuing  from  the  mouths,  busts 
of  soldiers,  cupids  winged  (perhaps 
intended  for  angels),  fleurs-de-lys,  SL 
Andrew's  cross,  and  bundles  of  wea- 
pons with   helmets  may  also    here 
be  noticed.   Over  the  west  window  of 
the  tower  is  a  roughly  cut  Rood;  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
are   gradually  perishing    under  the 
influence  of  wind  and  rain.     In  the  east  window  are  some 
fragments    of    stained   glass    (the 
Virgin  and  child).     The  pyramidal 
roof  of  the  tower  shows  above  the 
battlements,  and  is   a   considerable 
relief  to   the    wearisome    repetition 
of  right  angles. 

. In  the  wall  of  the  rectory-house 

at  Mullion  are  two  corbels  and  frag- 
ments of  a  string  course  beneath 
tbein,  so  unlike  any  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular work  in  or  about  the  church, 
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that  I  presume  they  must  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient 
chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  existed  not  long  since.  Of  one 
of  these  corbel-heads,  as  being  of  singular  design,  I  have 
given  a  sketch  (see  last  page).  No  weight  which  could  be 
superimposed  could  appear  to  crush  such  a  corbel. 

Not  far  from  MuUion  is  the  little  church  of  Gunwallob, 
the  only  church  without  a  tower  attached ;  there  is  a  modem 
and  particularly  ugly  campanile  a  few  yards  to  the  south- 
west. In  the  interior  there  are  some  discreditable  pictures 
of  the  apostles  painted  on  the  panels  of  a  Perpendicular 
screen ;  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  evil  spirit  rising  from 
the  chalice  of  St.  John  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  black  squirrel. 

St.  Paol,  a  church  between  Penzance  and  Mousehole,  is 
noted  as  the  last  resting-place  of  Dorothy,  otherwise  "  Dolly" 
Pentreath.  It  may  also  be  recorded  as  possessing  the  best 
proportioned  tower  in  the  two  Deaneries.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  turret  staircase,  which,  contrary  to  all  local  rules,  not 
only  projects,  but  rises  considerably  above  the  battlements  of 
the  tower,  and  is  in  its  turn  both  pinnacled  and  battlemented. 
The  belfry  windows  are  of  three  lights,  with  spherical  triangle 
tracery  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  and  ordinary  super- 
muilioned  Perpendicular  windows  on  the  north  and  south. 
All  these  are  transomed.     There  is  a  large  west  window 


'^ 


.  which  has  unfortunately  lost  its  tracery  above,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  are  trefoliated  niches.  The  tower  arch  is  of  two 
hollow  chamfered  orders,  another  great  departure  from 
ordinary  custom.  The  arch  is  admirably  proportioned,  and 
springs  from  novel-looking  corbels  (see  woodcut).  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  socket  at  A,  as  suggestive  of  an  early 
use  of  a  tower  arch  screen. 
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The  church  at  Constantine  differs  from  all  the  others  in 
beiug  elaborately  furnished  with  unnecessary  buttresses,  and 
in  having  the  north  cliapel  of  greater  width  than  the  aisle. 

At  St.  Ives,  an  additional  chapel  of  two  bays,  with  west 
and  south  doorways,  has  been  added  to  the  south-east  angle. 
This  church  is  a  largely  proportioned  building,  consisting  of 
three  aisles  of  seven  bays.  It  contains  a  number  of  late  Per- 
pendicular, or  rather  Flamboyant  bench-ends  ;  the  roofe  are 
elaborately  carved  with  full  length  figures  at  the  springing 
of  the  braces.  An  old  seat  in  the 
chancel  is  said  to  belong  to  "  Mas- 
ter Clyse  the  blacksmith."  There 
are  nine  panels  with  shields,  bear- 
ing—  1.  Hammer,  pincers,  nails, 
and  horse-shoe ; — 2,  Hammer  and 
block  ; — 3.  Master  Clyse's  side- 
face  ; — 4.  His  wife's  side-face  ; — ■ 
6.  Implements,  see  the  wood-cut 
annexed  ;^-and  7,  8,  and  9,  fancy 
scrolls.  The  standards  at  the  east 
ends  of  the  two  book-boards  are 
carved  with  figures  of  apostles, — 
St.  Peter  on  the  north  side,  and  St. 
Andrew  on  the  south. 
At  Machon  the  .tower  staircase  is  in  the  north-east  angle, 
and  projects.  In  the  south  wa21  of  the  chancel  are  Early  Eng- 
lish sedile  and  piscina ;  and,  attached  to  the  south-western  pier, 
there  is  a  massive  font  of  early  date.  The  latter  is  so  com- 
pletely choked  with  whitewash  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  ornament,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  incised  in 
the  band  of  squares,  just  visible  through  the  lime-waah.  The 
tower  below  the  present  belfry  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is  apparently  Decorated. 

Lddqtan  Church  is  exquisitely  situated  on  a  wooded 
eminence  between  Madron  and  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The 
north  aisle  is  two  bays  longer  than  the  south.  The  interior  . 
is  embellished  vrith  mahogany  and  plate  glass  1  The  font  is 
the  only  ancient  vestige  worthy  of  notice.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bowl  is  hexagonal,  with  canted  angles ;  the  upper 
enrichment  does  not  surround  the  font ;  but,  on  the  opposite 
side,  changes  into  a  rude  kind  of  interaecting  arcs.  The 
lower  part  of  the  font  appears  of  modern  date  (see  woodcut). 
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A  few  miles  north  of  Ludgvan  U  the  church  of  Lelaht, 
chiefly  interesting  for  ita  Norman  remains,  which  consist  of  an 
entire  arch,  pier  and  half  pier,  comprising  the  second  baj  on 
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the  north  Bide  of  the  nave.  I  give  an  elevation  of  thia  bay 
with  details  of  cap  and  base.  Although  the  work  is  rude  enough 
to  lead  a  hurried  observer  to  suppose  a  very  early  date,  the 
evidence  of  the  abacus  and  upper  plinth,  which  are  circular, 
are  sufficient  indications  of  the  latenMS,  if  not  transitional 
character,  of  the  style. 


The  arch  to  the  west  of  the  Norman  work  is  a  plain  pointed 
opening,  without  any  molding  or  sinking ;  the  other  arches 
are  slightlj  four-centered,  with  deplorable  capitals  set  upon 
good  piers  of  quite  a  Decorated  section.    There  are,  however. 
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three  exceptions  to  the  former  ;  the  capitals  of  the  pier 
nearest  the  porch,  and  of  the  eastern  responds  being  carved 
mth  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  and  better  time.. 


The  choice  of  subject,  (the  bladder  fiicus)  and  the  true 
expression  given  to  its  characteristics  evince  a  better  spirit 
than  that  expressed  hy  the  wood-carver  at  Uullion. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  few  are  worth  noticing; 
many  are  either  modem,  or  so  completely  modernised  that 
for  all  archaeological  purposes  they  are  valueless.  There  is 
one  building,  however,  which  is  so  different  from  anything 
in  the  two  Deaneries,  and  is  in  itself  such  an  admirable  study 
of  what  can  be  effected  by  very  simple  means,  that  I  have 
reserved  it  for  the  close  of  these  notices,  to  plead  my  excuse 
for  the  prolixity  with  which  it  is  possible  I  may  he  charged. 
The  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Hilabt  was  fortunately  pre- 
served during  the  destructive  fire  which  a  few  years  since 
swept  away  tiie  body  of  the  church.  During  the  rebuilding, 
fra^ents  of  an  eariy  church  of  the  same  age  as  the  tower 
(c.  1300)  were  discovered  among  the  debris  of  the  Debased 
and  Perpendicular  work  ;  I  give  details  of  one  of  these, 
probably  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcades. 


PUa  of  ntcUng. 


A  very  marked  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is  its  entasis,  and 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  everything  is  made  to 
diminish.  "When  I  viaitod  the  church  in  1852,  the  west 
doorway  was  recessed  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as 
to  form  a  sunk  porch,  there  being  outer  and  inner  arches 
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as  shown  in  the  plan :  this  feature  is  now  unfortunately 
destroyed.  Some  few  "restoration"  touches  have  been 
given  to  the  spire,  but  this  portion,  I  believe,  remains  very 
much  in  its  architecturally  original  condition. 


Jamb  ol  W«Bt  Doonrif. 


I  am  sorry  that  the  sketch  of  this  tower  is  so  rough  ;  the 
details  wUl,  however,  tend  to  expltun  it. 


\ 


nilea.  Cotbsl,  B.  T.  inglii.  CbamTcc 


The  tower  is  about  1 8  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  the  but- 
tresses havewell  graduatedand  bold  bases 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  set-offii.  The 
churchyard  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vestiges 
of  earlier  times.  Besides  the  remains 
of  mediaeval  work  already  mentioned, 
there  are  two  large  inscribed  stones, 
one,  of  very  singular  design,  found  three 
feet  below  the  base  of  the  north-east 
respond,  the  other  in  the  groin  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 
ButtroLcr^hsaw.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Nor- 

"  "  folk,  in  the  extreme  east  of  England,  the 

Perpendicular  style  met  with  a  very  similar  kind  of  ti-eat- 
ment  to  that  which  it  received   in   the  extreme  west   of 
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Cornwall.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that,  while  the 
later  Decorated,  or  even  Flamboyant,  exercised  consider- 
able influence  over  the  former,  it  was  the  early  Decorated, 
or  Geometrical,  that  controlled  the  latter.  This  absence  of 
what  is  emphatically  the  English  style,  which  reached  to  such 
perfection  in  the  intermediate  counties,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  strong  continental  influence.  Nearly 
every  feature,  however,  tends  to  point  in  a  similar  direction. 
Are  then  the  peculiarities  of  ground-plan  owing  to  some 
local  cause,  some  Cornish  ritual  arrangement,  or  are  they 
to  be  traced  to  the  country  from'  whence  the  architecture  is 
most  distinctly  derived  1 


21,  PorHand  Sgaart,  SrUtA 


Since  the  above  has  been  in  the  press,  Grade  Church  has 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  In  taking  it  down  the  rood-loft 
stairs  were  discovered,  as  I  had  anticipated,  in  the  thickness 
of  the  angle  of  the  waJl.  In  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  single  lancet  and  a  small  doorway  being 
revealed  within  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  this  shows  that  the 
nave  in  all  probability  constituted  the  whole  of  the  original 
diurch,  and  would  give  proportions  and  form  similar  to  those 
of  the  early  churches  of  St.  Ruan  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  are  founded  on  the  simple  oratory  plan. 


The  Central  Coniinittoe  desire  to  ocknoirlcdge  the  kind  ftnd  liberal 
auistance  of  the  Author  of  the  foregUDg  Memoir,  in  oontribnting  ft  moiety 
of  the  cost  of  the  interesting  illastrations  bj  which  it  is  accompuiied,  and 
vhich  have  been  executed  from  his  spirited  dntirings. 
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GLOUGESTERSHIRE,  in  the  Saxon  form  Gubadcbabte& 
BOiEB  (Sax.  Cliron.  c.  1016),  and  in  DomMday  Glowbo'scim, 
ia  80  called  from  the  town  of  Gloucester,  which  occurs  in  the 
Chronicles  under  577,  in  the  form  Gleawancbastbr.  This 
Saxon  form  is  divisible  into  Glsawan,  or  Glbau,  which 
represents  the  Glbtum  or  Glbbon  of  the  Rayenna  geo- 
grapher, and  the  Saxonised  Latin  word  cbasteb,  a  dty. 
The  same  meaning  was  expressed  in  British  bj  Kair  Gi/ttr, 
which  is  g^ren  in  Nennius,  cap.  54.  The  form  in  use  by 
Latin  writers  was,  for  the  city,  Glaworna  or  GlaToma,  and 
■for  the  district,  Glawomensis  prOTincia. 

Gloucestershire  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  more  acute  at 
-{he  north-east  end.  It  is  dirided  by  nature  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions.  1st.  The  Cotswold,  or  hill  country,  is  the 
eastern  part,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Clifford  Chambers  to  Lansdown.  The 
name  has  been  derived  from  British  Coed,  wood,  and  Saxon, 
toeald,  which  may  mean  much  the  same,  the  one  being  an 
addition  to  intei-pret  the  other.  2nd.  The  vale  of  Severn, 
the  land  of  cheese,  of  cider,  and  of  perry.  3rd.  The  Forest 
of  Bean,  the  anomaly  of  the  county,  which,  according  to 

feographical  symmetry,  ought  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
evem.  This  district  is  called  by  Giraldus  "Dariubia"  and 
■"  Danica  sylva,"  by  which  he  means  "  Danes'  wood."  But 
the  name  of  the  forest  is  probably  attributable  to  the  Saxon 
deite — a  valley,  which  we  see  repeated  in  that  district,  e.g., 
Mitchell  Dean,  alias  Deane  Magna ;  Little  Dean ;  Ruardean. 
Each  of  these  three  natural  divisions  is  extolled  by  Drayton 
in  his  Poly-Olbion.     Of  the  first,  he  has, — "  Cotswold,  that 
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King  of  Bhepherde."    Of  the  vale, — "  The  Queene  of  all  the 
British  vales."    Of  the  third,— 

"  Queen  of  forests  all 

Th&t  west  of  Severn  lie  ; 
Her  broad  and  busbj  top 
Dean  boldeth  up  bo  high." 

Gloucestershire  lies  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  but  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  later  Saxon 
annexationa.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs,' not  indeed  to  the 
number  of  the  first  occupations,  but  to  the  early  conquests  by 
which  the  Saxon  immigrants  expanded  themselves  through 
the  body  of  the  island.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
expecting  to  find,  in  this  county  more  British  names  thaa 
ordinarily  present  themselves  In  the  ancient  Saxon  set- 
tlements. 

Under  the  head  of  British  elements  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice; 

QLOUCSSTBR  LEACH 

SETBBN  LECHLADS 

ATON  -  HOBTU-LEACH 

COLN  CIRENCESTEB 

PBOKB  PILL 

FBAMPTOH  BHTD-LB-FOED 
PBOCESTBB 

Moat  of  these  require  a  separate  notice. 

And  first,  of  Gloucestbb.  Here  the  first  syllable  repre- 
sents the  ancient  British  name,  and  not  only  so,  but 
preserves  that  name  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  unaltered. 
Nennius  (cap.  54)  gives  the  British  name  as  Cair-GlouL 
The  passage  is  as  follows :  "  Gloui,  qui  sedificavit  urbem 
magnam  super  ripam  fluminis  Sabrinje,  quje  vocatur  Britan- 
nico  sermone  Cair-Gloui,  Saxonic^  autem  Gloucestre,"  In 
the  twelfth  century  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (lib.  i.)  gives  the 
British  name  as  "  Kair-Glou,  id  est,  Gloueceastria."  The 
prefix  Cair  or  Kair,  is  merely  the  British  word  for  city,  so 
that  the  proper  name  is  Glou  or  Gloui.  This  appears  to 
have  received  under  the  Roman  occupation  the  Latin  shape 
of  "  Glevum,"  of  which  the  oblique  "  Clevo  "  is  found  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  the  less  trustworthy  form 
"  Glebon "  in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.    In  our  OM-liest 
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records,  this  city  appears  as  already  lai^e  and  ancient 
Its  antiquity  is  implied  in  the  citation  from  Nennius,  where 
the  founder  of  Gloucester  stands  at  the  remote  extreme  of 
the  pedigree  of  Vortigem.  At  the  date  1200,  where  we 
meet  with  this  eponymous  hero  again,  he  is  no  longer  Gloui, 
but  Gloi ;  and  he  is  not  the  founder  of  the  city ;  only  his 
name  is  given  to  it,  through  the  fondness  of  his  imperial 
father,  Claudius  or  Claudien  (it  seems  indifferent  which),  to 
whom  the  city  belonged.  What  name  it  bore  before  this 
innovation,  we  are  not  informed.  This  is  in  Layamon's 
Srttt,  or  History  of  Britain  in  verse.  He  did  not  find  it  in 
Master  Wace's  Brut,  which  was  his  main  authority,  and  so 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  source  of  the  tale.  It  Is  a 
very  tempting  surmise  that  the  original  of  this  young  myth 
is  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  who 
provided  handsomely  for  his  "love-child"  by  one  of  those 
Well-endowed  matches  which  chief-lords  had  the  patronage 
of  in  feudal  times.  The  following  is  a  spedmeo  of  tb6 
passage  referred  to : 

Lifu  9616. 
Tha  the  time  wes  ifoUed ; 
tfaat  hit  fuHeht  icnldQ  habbcD. 
nfter  than  athelene  lageo ; 
that  Btoden  o  theD  iike  dngen. 
Dome  heo  him  arnhten  ; 
aad  Gloi  that  chiid  hahtsD. 
Thii  child  wnx  and  wel  ithnh  ; 
and  muchel  folc  to  him  bah. 
and  Clandien  him  bitcehte  ; 
tha  barh  the  he  ahte. 
and  Bette  heo  mid  cnihten  ; 
the  gode  weoren  to  fehten. 
and  hiehte  heo  wite  wel  fute 
and  beote  heo  GloicheBtre. 
al  for  hii  imie  luren  ; 
the  leof  him  wee  an  heortea 
the  seotbthe  big»t  al  WaliM  lond  ; 
to  his  agere  bond. 
and  therof  he  wea  deme  ; 
and  duo  feole  y«re. 

[TaANSunoN.] 
When  the  time  was  fallr  come 
That  it  baptism  should  hare 
According  to  the  national  lawa 
That  stood  in  those  same  days  ; 
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'A  Dftme  ttej  deviaed  ihcm 
And  they  named  the  child  Gloi> 
This  child  grew  and  flourished  well 
And  much  people  bowed  to  him, 
And  Claudien  committed  to  him 
The  borough  that  he  owned; 
And  maniied  it  with  knighta 
"Which  good  were  to  fight. 
And  ordered  them  to  guard  it  securelj 
And  he  called  it  Gloucester  ; 
All  for  love  of  his  son 
Who  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
Who  afterwards  conquered  all  Weleh-laad 
.        to  liis  own  hand. 

And  thereof  he  was  demster 
«Dd  duke  many  years. 

The  next  BritiBh  word  is — 

Sevbbk,  -which  in  Welsh  is  now  called  Hafrea,  but  in  Latin 
waa  Sabrina.  All  who  have  had  any  practice  in  philology 
will  at  once  see  that  these  words  are  fundameatally  identical, 
H  and  S  being  well-known  correlatives  or  reciprocal  modifi- 
catires  of  each  other,  as  also  B  and  F.  Still,  the  question 
rises,  how  came  the  Latin  form  to  he  Sabrina  and  not  rather 
Hafrina  or  Hafrena,  if  the  Homans  found  the  name  Hafren 
ill  Togue  I  The  probable  account  of  this  is,  that  the  Welsh 
pronunciation  has  altered  since  that  time,  and  that  the 
Jiomans  heard  "Sabren"  rather  than  Hafren,  uttered  by 
the  natives. 

CoLN  occurs  as  a  river-Dame,  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
Essex,  where  it  has  imparted  its  name  to  the  city  of 
CWchester.     A  third  passes  through  Herts  and  Middlesex. 

Aton  is  said  to  be  a  river-name  of  every  county  in 
England.  It  is  the  common  name  for  "  river  "  in  Welsh  at 
this  day,  and  they  write  it  afon.  In  Asser,  it  stands  A&on. 
Common  as  this  word  ia  in  Welsh,  it  is  almost  more  deeply 
imbued  with  English  than  with  Keltic  associations,  through 
the  oft-heard  sound,  "the  bard  of  Avon," 

Fbome  is  also  a  British  river-name,  which  is  found  else- 
where, as  in  Somersetshire,  &c.  Here  it  has  generated  two 
town-names,  Frocester  and  Framptou. 

Leach  is  probably  another  of  the  same  class.  It  has  a 
Saxon  air  about  it,  and  so  has  the  river-name  "  Ley,"  near 
London — Walton's  Ley — Saxonicfe  Ly<fa — but  I  give  both 
of  them  credit  for  being  Br'itish.     The  Ley  has  Btamped  its 
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name  oa  the  deceptively  spelt  Leigbton  Bustard,  and  the 
Leach  has  occafiioned  a  name  better  known  than  itself  viz., 
Lechlade,  labled  parent  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Northleach  also  is  named  after  the  river  Leach. 

CiBBNCESTBB  Contains  the  British  element  Ciren  or  Corin; 
in  Ptolemy  the  name  is  given  as  Koplvwv.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Durocomovium  of  Antoninus : — Comovium  is  only  another 
form  of  Coriniura.  This  word  (Com)  seems  to  havefibeen. 
a  generic  prefix,  if  we  may  surmise  it  to  be  identical  m  this 
and  the  following  instances :  1.  Comnbii,  i.  e.,  the  men  of 
Kernyw,  which  was  the  native  name  of  Cornwall ;  2.  Thp 
Kopvovioi  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  north  extreme  of 
Caithness ;  3.  Another  nation  of  Kopwtdiot,  placed  by  the 
same  author  between  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire ;  4,  The 
Gamutes  or  Camuti,  Kopirovrot  (Strabo),  Kopiwruwi  (Plutarch), 
whom  Ceesar  calls  the  centremost  people  of  Gallia,  and  says 
the  GJallic  Druids  held  there  an  annual  assembly ;  and 
whose  national  appellation  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  name 
Chartret,  which  is  the  ancient  Autricum  of  their  territory. 
5.  The  Cami,  an  Alpine  tribe,  -v^ho  gave  name  to  the  Alpes 
Camicse,  and  who  were  doubtless  a  Keltic  folk,  for  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  a  triumph  of  M.  jEmilius  Scanrus  in 
B.a  115,  "de  Galleis  Carnis."  This  name  lives  on  in  the 
well-known  Latin  form  Camia,  and  in  the  modem  dnchy  of 
Camiola  (called  in  German  Krain),  as  also  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Carinthia  (called  in  German  KarrUhen),  Br. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography  will  help  us  to 
augment  the  list  of  Cam-beginning  Keltic  names.  -  Thus  we 
have — 6.  Ptolemy's  CarnonacsB,  a  folk  in  Sutherlandshire ; 
7.  Camuntium,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of  Pannonia, 
about  which  a  great  deal  may  be  read  in  that  Dictionary, 
sub  voce.  8.  Kamacin  Britanny,  famed  for  megalithic  remains 
of  unparalleled  extent ;  and  Rarnak  by  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  familiar  to  Europeans  through  the  obelisk  now  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 'Paris.  This  latter  name 
presents  a  singular  coincidence,  if  nothing  more." 

)  In  the  Report  of  tha  Aroheologiod  Anolhar  membar  diapntai  this  iotarprs- 

SoctJon   of  the  Auociatioit  Brt'om*  for  tatioD,  uid  uiigns  th«t  of  ioit  ww  ww 

1840,  then  is  *n  iniatigatioii  bj  H.  de  /ninenee,  which  find*  ni»aj  ■upportsn, 

Kerdnl  of  the  chief  aleiaeDta  of  local  who   all   op   Instuicea   of  "colGnai   ai 

name*  in  Britanny.     Among  then  kran  njameloDi  oouronn^dsboii,  dana  Uaom 

baldi  *  prominent  place,  and  M.  da  Kcr-  dcsquela  entre  Is  mot  kniii,  rait  Mul, 


i  m^taina  that  it  meana  wood,  ulra,      loit  en  composition." 
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There  seems  strong  probability  in  favour  of  Biefenbach's 
view  (Celtica,  i.  153),  that  we  have  in  all  these  names  the 
well-luiown  Keltic  word  cam  (Welsh  and  Gaehc),  which  wo 
hare  Anglicised  into  cairn,  so  that  this  would  mark  a 
nation  occupying  a  rocky  district,  which  in  several  of  the 
cited  instances  is  obviously  applicable.  Whether  Cirencester  ■ 
comes  naturally  into  this  class  must  be  decided  by  knowledge 
of  the  locality, — observing,  however,  that  the  same  elements 
recur  in  place-names  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  we 
must  not  look  for  a  striking  applicability  in  every  case  of 
■cam,  any  more  than  in  every  case  of  the  British  coombe,  or 
the  Saxon  bury. 

It  is  worthy  of  insertion  here,  that  Armstrong,  in  bis 
Gaelic  Dictionary,  gives  Camanaich  as  a  native  name  of  the 
Highlanders.  ■ 

The  next  Keltic  relic  on  our  list  is — 

Pill.  There  is  a  fringe  of  "  Pills  "  on  either  side  of  the 
Severn  estuary;  e.g..  Step  Pill,  New  Pill,  Chessel  Pill,  Ausfc 
Pill,  Littleton  Pill,  Cowhill  Pill,  Oldbury  Pill.  HiU  Pill, 
Clapton  Pill,  Conygore  Pill,  Berkeley  Pill,  Holly-hazle  Pill, 
Kingston  Pill,  Fi-ampton  Pill,  Iiongmarsh  Pill,  Hope  Pill, 
Garden  Pill,  Collow  Pill,  Bull's  Pill,  Brim's  Pill,  Lydney 
Pill,  Cone  PHI,  Ley  Pill,  Grange  Pill,  Horse  Pill,  Walden's 
Pill,  &c.  In  this  list  we  have  followed  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  upwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  then 
downwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  On  both  sides  the 
line  of  Pills  continues  beyond  the  confines  of  this  county. 
Nothing  short  of  enumeration  could  convey  an  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  term.  One  might  expect  to  find  it  still 
in  use  among  the  natives  as  a  common  noun,  even  as  it  was 
three  centuries  or  more  ago,  when  these  parts  were  visited 
by  Leland.  He  probably  learnt  in  his  travels  to  speak,  as 
he  does,  of  a  "piUe  or  creke."  Halliwell's  definition  (Archaic 
Dictionary,  sw  voce)  answers  well  for  the  Gloucestershire 
Pills.  "  The  channels  through  which  the  draiuiugb  of  the 
marshes  enter  the  river  are  called  pills." 

The  source  of  this  word  is  hardly  doubtful.  It  is  the  PwU 
which  constitutes  such  a  frequently  recurring  factor  in  Welsh 
names,  as  Pwllheli,  Pwllycrochan,  in  the  tintinnabulfuit 
name  of  that  little  old  church  by  the  Menai  Bridge,  Llanfair- 
;MP%wyngyll,  and  others.  Now  as  to  the  original  origin  of 
this  Pwll,  a  long  dissertation  might  be  written,  weighing  the 
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arguments  adducible  on  either  side,  as  to  -whether  the  Kelt 
first  borrowed  it  of  the  Goth,  or  vice  versd.  But,  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  Lie  quite  safe  to  regard  it  as  a  Keltic 
■word,  ^t  is  to  say,  as  carrying  with  it  a  trace  of  Keltic  oc- 
cupation ofterritory.  These  "Pills"  along  the Sevem-stathe, 
belong  to  the  county  of  Gloucestershire,  as  a  border  land  to 
Wales. 

The  next  British  instance  on  our  list  is — 

Rhtdlbfoed,  which  I  presume  is  Rhyd-le-ford,  consiating 
of  one  British  word,  one  French  word,  and  one  English.  The 
compound  seems  thus  to  belong  to  the  class  of  self-inter- 
pretatires,  such  as  Fenlee  Point,  Windermere  Lake,  &c., 
where  the  after  part  is  a  modem  translation  of  a  former 
part  of  the  name;  "point"  is  English  for  "Pen"' — ^Lake 
for  the  older  "mere,"  Ac.  So  here  "ford"  is  English  for 
"Rhyd,"  which  is  the  British  (and  still  the  Welsh)  for 
"ford."  Thus  the  pretended  British  name  for  Oxford  is 
Hhyd-jchain,  that  is  to  say,  "Ford  of  ox  ;"  and  Latinised, 
"urbs  Eedycina" — both  which  are  ancient  names  manu- 
factured in  modem  times.  And  even  our  present  subject, 
"Khyd-le-ford,"  has  rather  a  dilettante  complexion,  inso- 
much that  I  suspect,  if  one  had  a  minute  local  knowledge, 
it  would  be  found  that  some  book -learned  gentleman  had 
rescued  that  name  from  the  rough  usage  of  common  parlance, 
which  treated  it  as  "  Kuddle-ford,"  or  something  equally 
uncouth,  and  had  restored  it  to  a  pristine  etymological 
propriety  in  giving  it  the  form  B,hyd-le-ford. 

In-  bringing  our  list  of  British  elements  to  a  close,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  British  syllables 
show  a  decided  inclination  to  linger  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  streams  and  rivers  of  water.  The  other  instances  are  in 
populous  towns  or  cities.  The  cause  of  ancient  names  proving 
more  constant  in  these  two  instuices,  is  one  which  we  shall 
not  be  long  in  searching  for.  In  both  cases  the  invading 
element  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  name  of 
a  large  town  is  in  the  memory  and  habits  of  speech  of  the 
population  living  within  and  around  it ;  and  the  stranger, 
though  he  enter  as  a  conqueror,  can  rarely,  even  if  he 
deliberately  attempt  it,  succeed  in  its  eradication.  The 
name  of  a  river  is  estabhshed  along  its  bulks  on  either  side, 
throughout  a  course  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  a  fortuitous    combinatioa    of   cirr 
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cumstances  that  could  lead  to  the  necessary  concert  for 
dropping  the  old  name  and  taking  up  a  new  name  for  a 
stream  of  any  extent 

We  proceed  next  to  notice  the  traces  of  Rohan  occupation 
that  appear  in  Gloucestershire  names.  These  are  by  no 
means  copious.  There  is  the  familiar  form — cesler — in 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Frooester.  The  Roman  via  strata 
is,  probably,  stereotyped  in  the  name  of  Stroud,  though  I 
do  not  see  what  Roman  road  took  that  line.  The  same 
name  occurs  in  Kent,  by  Rochester,  and  there  it  is,  doubtless, 
a  corruption  of  strata.  We  may  add  here,  the  word  street, 
in  Akeman  Street  and  Ermine  Street,  which  converge  upon 
Cirencester. 

From  Cirencester  fire  Roman  highways  branched  off  in 
different  directions,  but  these  are  unknown  to  us  in  their 
Roman  names,  with  one  exception.  The  Fosse-Wa.j  enjoys 
the  credit  of  being  a  tradition  irom  Roman  times,  and  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  hypercritical  on  the  perversity  of  the 
designation,  wherein  Fossa  stands  for  a  sort  of  equivalent  to 
Agger.  We  can  hardly  assign  a  limit  to  the  confusion  which 
mmf  ensue,  when  words  are  removed  so  far  out  of  their 
native  atmosphere,  and  left  by  their  original  owners  to  take 
their  chance  among  strangers. 

.  Before  we  quit  the  Roman  division  of  the  subject,  a  few 
words  on  the  old  GJeographers  and  Itineraries.  Ptolemy 
[A.D.  120]  has  the  So^piow*  tUxwn^  or  Severn  estuary.  He 
enters  Cirencester  as  follows :  Me^  djs  Ao;3oviw(,  koI  WXii 
Kopfrtoi- =  next  to  them  [viz.,  the  Silures]  the  Dobuni,  and 
city  Corinium.  From  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  the 
following  are  assigned  to  Gloucestershire  : 

(Iter  xiii.)  Glevo=Gloucester ;  Durocomovio= Cirences- 
ter; (Iter  liv.)  Venta  Silurum ;  Abone,  ix. ;  Trajectus,  ix. ; 
Aquis  Solis,  vi. 

The  identity  of  Abone  and  Trajectus  remains  unsettled. 
They  seem  to  recur  with  slight  variations  in  Richard  of 
Cirencester. 

Iter  li.,  Ab  Aquis,  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  usque, 
tic; 

Ad  Abonam  M.  P.  vi. ;  Ad  Sabrinam,  vi. ;  Unde  trajectu 
intraa  inBritanniam  Secundam  et  Statiouemj  Trajectum,  iii.; 
Venta  Silurum,  viii.,  &c. 

An  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  road-lists  would  meet  with 
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serious  difficulties,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  do  not 
follow  two  different  routes.  At  least,  the  specification  "  per 
Viam  Juliam,"  invites  the  conjecture,  that  there  was  another 
road  from  Caerwent  to  Bath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Abone" 
and  "  Trajectus  "  of  the  one,  seem  at  first  sight  to  answer  to 
the  "  Ad  Abonam  "  and  "  Trajectum  "  of  the  other.  And 
yet  this  apparent  clue  only  complicates  the  problem  more 
hopelessly.  Host  probably  they  are  quite  distinct,  and  the 
similarity  of  names  is  merely  a  coincidence.  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  far  as'  to  conjecture,  that  the  "  Trajectus  "  of  the  older, 
is  identical  with  the  "  Ad  Abonam  "  of  the  later  list.  Each 
of  them  is  vi  millia  or  more  probably  leuga,  i.  e.,  iz.  tniUia 
from  Bath,  and  eren  if  the  routes  varied,  they  may  have  bad 
this  stage  in  common.  The  distance  is  haj-dly  enough  to 
bring  us  to  Bristol,  but  I  find  a  strong  inducement  to  adopt 
that  site  as  the  representative  of  "  Trajectus,"  identified  with 
"Ad  Abonam."  For  Bristol  is  but  a  corruption  of  Bricge- 
siow  (Saxon)  or  Bristow,  which  are  the  genuine  forms. 
This  meant  "the  place  of  the  bridge,"  viz.,  at  which  the 
Avon  waa  crossed.  In  fiict,  Bristow  is  a  condensed  com- 
pound  for  "  Trajectus  ad  Abonam."  The  "  Trajectum  "  of 
Eichard  appears  to  be  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  whether 
at  Oldbury,  Aust,  or  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Pearson  is  of  opinion,  that  several  of  the  forbidding- 
aspected  names  i^  the  Bavenna  Geographer  are  to  be  sought 
in  Gloucestershire ;  e.  g.,  Brenna,  Alabum,  Cicutio,  Magnis, 
Branogenium,  Epocessa,  Ypocessa,  Macatonion,  Glebon 
colonia,  Argistillum,  Vertis,  SaJinis,  Corinium  Dobunorum. 
Of  these  it  seems  difficult  to  exclude  the  three  between 
Glebon  and  Corinium  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  discover  a  site 
for  one  of  them,  viz.,  Salinis,  in  Stow-on-the-Wold.  For 
this  place  is  in  the  hundred  of  tSo/emanesberie  (Domesday), 
and  it  has  near  it  several  places  of  the  extraordinary  name 
of  Slaughter,  for  which  explanation  is  required  ;  and  the  old  ' 
name  Salinis  offers  a  possible  source  of  the  present  distorted 
form.  The  Roman  Fosse- Way  runs  straight  for  Stow  and 
Slaughter.  Whether  there  are,  or  may  anciently  have 
been,  any  salt-springs  {sdintE)  at  this  place,  must  be  left  to 
local  industry  to  determine.  This  identification  of  Salitus 
with  Stow  or  Slaughter  is  due  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Pearson. 
The  period  when  the  Severn  valley  waa  first  inhabited  by 
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the  Saxons  has  been  fixed  by  Dr.  Guest  with  preciaeness, 
and  with  a  very,  high  degree  of  probability.  He  takes  the 
two  entries  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  under  .')77  and  584  as 
decisively  importing  that  King  Ceawlin  was  the  conqueror 
of  this  district.  The  evidence  from  the  Chronicles  was 
strengthened  by  an  elegy  from  the  old  Welsh  poet,  Lly  waroh 
Hen  ;  and,  from  the  combination  of  these  records  it  seemed 
probable  to  Dr.  Cuest,  that  the  ruin  of  Uriconium  happened 
■  at  the  same  epoch.  With  such  slender  data,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  arrive  at  unassailable  conclusions.  -  But  this  con- 
struction fits  BO  well  with  the  historic  requirements  of  those 
early  times,  that  we  may  gladly  accept  it  until  a  better 
theory  presents  itself 

Assuming  then  that  the  Saxons  became  masters  of  the 
valleys  of  Severn  and  Dee  in  the  sixth  century,  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed  to  find  that  there  are  not  many  con- 
spicuous  traces  of  former  occupiers. 

How  well  this  district  was  covered  in  Saxon  times,  is 
apparent  from  the  number  of  names  which  Kemble,  in  the 
Index  to  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  has  referred  to  this 
county. 

These  names,  culled  out  from  the  others  and  set  in  a  list 
by  themselves,  may  not  be  without  their  use  to  the  local 
antiquary.  In  the  following  list  the  identifications  are 
Mr.  Kemble's,  and  they  are  printed  in  accordance  with  his 
own  plan,  which  was,  to  use  Roman  type  for  those  of 
whose  identity  he  was  secure ;  prefixing  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation in  case  of  doubt,  and  using  itolics  only  as  sug- 
gestive of  names  that  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the 
localities. 


.X&DiDgM             . 

.  ATenlng. 

Cklduiwvl 

.  CiMtedl. 

XMt^r,        .,,,  . 

,    .  Aibton. 

Carlnleih 

.       .  .  OorWty. 

BUMbMrh    .        . 
Bmtw.      .        . 

■•;SS^ 

Cildnvfc     . 

.    .  Becfc'fo'nL  - 

.    CirrtaBe     . 

.  <1)  CherringtoiL 

B«lluf<>rd 

.Bdfi^ 

CUf     .       . 

.    .  (Dfiitbop-iCleoT.. 

Bardei         .        . 

.    .B«;kler. 

Oiftdn 

.      .  Clifton. 

Sr*^- 

.  Stoka^Orohwd. 

aofMh6   .       , 

.    .  Bitlay. 

ClopMn      . 

.      .  Claptim. 

CoocMiburh. 

.    .  (!)  CoAbxaj. 

BurnhfoTd 

Cohbanle&h 

.        .  (!)  Codey. 

.  Burford. 

Collodnmui  . 

.    .ColMbomo. 

BmvtAn 

.    .Bourton. 

Cadincloi 

.        .  CuMingUs. 

.  CSLoItn^ 

Cugguhjl    . 

.    .C^b^ 

.    .  &uUkma$. 

Cu^    .        , 

.        .  Comptoo. 
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CwiiMDibrito 
Cw^Dtdn   . 
CynsburgiiigcUn  . 
C^ualnuntiii    . 
De6rb;nt     • 
VogodMOual 
Duotlin 
Dumoltui 

Pynnlnjflil 

Ellratbn  . 
Ztatia 
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QMt 

GlaiwMeMtra 

BAildui 
HMwel   . 


H«iDtGn   . 
Hsortfoid. 


Ew£tod6D   . 
KiDatuurtAii . 


lUerwU     . 
H«ntlin 

Hjkpnl 


Katangiiba  . 
HorShom  ■ 
Otwaldiiutfiii 
FabaaurS 

HppwiM  p«n    , 

JUkweg 
Ba&dwel    . 

BiMwU 


.  QutnbnKik. 
.  QuiotoD. 
.  Kemerton. 

.  OhdmaKm, 

,  Dowdiwell. 
.  DouahloD. 
.  DiuobletoD. 
.  Dittninffdtit. 
,  AldertoD. 
.  Cold  Aih'ton. 


Rodduibsocg 
SapartAn   . 
Bcirmdr« 
SeDgedleilh 
8e6fbnw;llu 


.  Supparton. 
.  BAiremen. 

.    {tjSuglB,. 


.  Tftte. 


,  Btmpton  Ifun. 

,  0*er  HubnL 
.  Hdbrook. 


!  ItidfftUp. 
.  Hid  note. 
.   Whtatim. 
.  Ramarton. 
.  Lauh. 


.  (T)  HiiikletoD. 
.  itiOptel. 
.  MiUMOf. 


Boppanbjiig 
Stinfonl    , 
Stiiil<4h 
Btlu  . 
BulmonllMbius 

SaoBll* 
BwAordaaSUn 
maringoMtt     . 
Todaohoni    . 
Ttttabnri  , 
Tatinicfard    . 

nradingt&n        , 
Triphyrrt      . 
TOnwacldM  SUA 
Tmoandaa    . 
TuToaowjl 
UndarOfr* 


.  Sod  burr. 

.  Btanlej. 

.  Stoor  RiT«r. 

.  BdMtuneaberiaHd. 

(DotSMd.) 

.  SwaU. 


.  Toddenham. 
.  TetbniT. 

.  Thomburj. 


■.M 


n  MkU*w«rth. 
,  NotaroTfi 

.  0)  OlTMton. 
.  Fobwortit. 


Wftldaiwel 

Unenriaa 

WMUnifh 

Waatmiuter 

Uaatbn 


DuidaDcunib     . 
UmdUndlLn  . 
WiUsraeik 
WlncaloDinb 
WiDtarbnnia 
TJuifiigford    . 
Wuduoaaatar 
WudanhuuiMB  bi 
WudutCtn  . 
UuelMbunie 


,  Turkdean. 

Huudrad. 
.  TTpton. 
.  Wuhbcnai 
.  WoldairalL 
.  TRndnuh. 
.  Weatbut7. 
.  WMtminatM. 
,  WaatoD-cHi'JlTaii. 
.  CbUd'a  Wlokfaun. 
.  Wiloaaib«. 
.  Withlngton. 
.  WlUaraa?. 
.  Winohcomb. 
.  WintarboimA 
.  Widford. 
.  Woodoha*t«r. 
.   Waodham. 

.    WoottOD. 

.  WeM(mnu. 


From  this  list  may  be  formed  some  idea  of  a  Saxoa  map 
of  Gloucestershire.  If  in  the  extant  Saxon  charters  alone 
f^ere  is  found  such  a  list  of  Gloucestershire  names  of  places, 
we  can  hardly  fail  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  face  of  the 
country  was  well  filled  with  habitations.  These  instances 
belong  to  the  period  included  between  700  and  1050  A.D. 
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DuBlsa  several  succeasire  summers  James  Fairer,  Esq., 
M.P.,  has  risited  Orkney,  and  has  excavated  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Tumuli  which  abound  in  the  islands.  I  hare 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  him  with  my  local  knowledge 
in  all  these  excavations,  and  I  have  preserved  notes,  measure- 
ments, and  sketches  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  found. 

On  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1S60,  Mr.  Farrer  expressed  a 
desire  to  open  all  the  larger  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
circle  of  standing  stones  at  Brogar,  Stenneas.  Some  of  these 
had  been  previously  excavated  by  him,  and  a  lai^e  stone  um 
was  found  in  one  of  them.  By  his  request  I  commuoicated 
his  wish  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh,  and 
their  Secretary,  Mr.  Stuart,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  David 
Balfour,  of  Balfour  and  Trenabie,  on  whose  lands  the  stones 
and  tumuli  stand,  and  his  consent  to  the  excavations  was 
cordially  given.  As  it  was  then  late  in  the  season  the  work 
was  pi^poned  till  the  following  summer,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  a  deputation  from  Edinbui^b  should  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  timiuli.  The  beginning  of  July- 
was  accordingly  fixed ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Balfour  and  myself  on  the  subject  he  sug- 
gested that  a  large  tumulus  in  the  parish  of  Stenness,  known 
in  the  district  by  the  name  of  Maes-how,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  remarkable  circle  of  standing  stones  known  as  the 
Ring  of  Stenness,  should  be  explored.  I  immediately  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Farrer  with  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal,  and  he  at 
once  agreed  to  include  it  in  his  operations.    To  expedite 

>  OommaDlMted  to  the  SmUoii  of  ological  Inttituts  Kt  Paterboroogfa,  Jaljt 
Antiqniliw,  at  tha  Meatiog  ol  tha  AnbM.      ISei. 
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matters  I  visited  the  place  before  Mr.  Farrar'B  amTal,  and 
arranged  with  the  contractor  for  the  work,  as  to  the  part  of 
the  tumulus  at  which  the  excavations  were  to  be  commenced. 
Most  fortunately  it  happened  that  the  spot  selected  was 
directly  over  the  gallery  or  passage  which  leads  to  the  centre 
of  the  tumuluB,  and  the  covering  stones  (a.  and  b)  of  the 
passage  were  soon  reached. 

The  Tumulus  of  Maes-how  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Ring  of  Stennesa.  Lieut.  Thomas,  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Celtic  Antiquities  of  Orkney,  published  in  the 
Archseologia,  describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable  tumulus  in 
Orkney,  and  "called  M'eshoo  or  Meas-howe;"  it  is  a  very  large 
mound  of  a  conical  form,  36  feet  high  and  about  100  feet  in 
diameter,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a  raised  circular  platform, 
which  has  a  radius  of  about  65  feet.  This  is  surrounded  bj 
a  trench  40  feet  in  breadth." 

Maes-how  had  evidently  been  previously  opened.  The 
recent  excavations  were  commenced  on  the  W-S-W.  side. 
The  covering  stones  (a  and  B,  see  ground  plan  and  section) 
■were  reached,  and  lifted  in  the  pr^ence  of  Mr.  Farrer  and 
mysel£  We  went  down  into  the  passage  and  proceeded  to 
its  inner  end,  which  we  found  blocked  up  with  stones  and 
clay ;  but,  as  there  were  "evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
chamber  beyond  the  passage,  and  as  it  appeared  easier  of 
access  from  the  top,  excavations  were  then  made  from  above 
(at  d),  and  the  walls  of  the  building  were  soon  found.  They 
■were  carefully  traced,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  they 
formed  a  chamber  about  10  feet  square  at  the  top,  but 
widening  towards  the  bottom.  The  chamber  was  completely 
filled  with  the  stones  which  hi^d  originally  formed  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and  with  the  clay  which  had  com- 
pleted the  top  of  the  tumulus.  Having  been  cleared  out,  it 
was  found  to  be  15  feet  square  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  and 
about  13  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  present  walls. 

The  passage  has  been  traced  to  the  margin  of  the  base  of 
the  tumulus,  and  runs  inwards  in  the  direction  of  E.N.E. 
It  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  its  mouth  (at  e),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  in  height,  but  the  covering  stones  for  about 
15  feet  were  wanting.  It  then  increases  in  dimensions  to 
8  feet  3  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and 

■  S«e  Lient.  lloinu'i  p>p«i  in  the  aen  tbwa  given,  jA.  zU.,  in  whioh  the 
Arcbwolorii,  toI  uiiv.  p.  110,  ud  the  poeitioQ  of  "Heeehow,"  m  ng*idi  lbs 
gonentl  pUn  of  (he  antiqui^M  of  Stea-      Biug  of  Stennata  U  indicated. 
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continued  so  for  26  feet,  when  it  is  again  narrowed  by  two 
upright  stone  slabs  (f  f)  to  2  ft.  5  in.     These  slabs  are  each 

2  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  immediately  beyond  them  (at  a)  the 
passage  extends  2  feet  10  inches  farther,  and  then  opens  into 
the  central  chamber,  its  width  at  the  opening  being  3  feet 
4  inches.  The  dimensions  of  the  passage,  from  the  slabs  to  its 
opeoiDg  into  the  chamber,  are  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  4  feet 
8  in.  high,  and  the  entire  length  52  it.  About  34  ft.  from  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  is  a  triangular  recess  (i) 
in  the  wall,  about  2  feet  deep,  and  3^  feet  in  height  and  width  in 
front,  and,  lying  opposite  to  it  was  found  a  large  block  of  stone 
of  corresponding  figure  and  dimensions.  This  block  had  pro- 
bably been  used  to  shut  the  passage,  and  had  been  pushed 
into  the  recess  when  admission  into  the  chamber  was  desired. 
From  the  recess  to  the  chamber  the  sides  of  the  passage  are 
formed  by  immense  slabs  of  stone.  One,  on  the  north  side, 
measures  upwards  of  19  feet  long,  and  4^  inches  thick  (see  s). 
The  floor  of  the  passage  is  also  paved  with  flagstones,  and 
when  opeaed  it  was  covered  with  lumps  of  stone,  as  for 
draining,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

On  emerging  from  the  passage  we  enter  the  chamber. 
Immediately  in  front,  opposite  to  the  passage,  is  an  opening 
(l,  see  ground  plan)  in  the  wall,  about  S  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a  cell  measuring  5  feet  8^ 
inches,  by  4i^  feet,  and  3^  feet  in  height.  A  large  flagstone 
is  laid  as  a  raised  floor  between  the  entrance  and  the  inner 
end  of  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is  2  feet  wide,  2^  feet 
high,  and  22^  inches  long. 

On  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  chamber,  to  the  right  and 
left,  are  similar  openings  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  just 
described.  The  opening  on  the  right  (m)  is  2^  ft.  'wide,  2  &. 
9^  inches  high,  1  foot  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  8  inches  above 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  cell  to  which  it  gives  admis- 
sion measures  6  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  7  inches,  and  3i^  feet 
in  height,  and  it  has  a  raised  flagstone  floor  5^  inches  high, 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  chamber.  The  opening  on  the 
left  {s)  is  2^  ft.  wide,  2^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  long,  and  about 

3  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  cell  which  is 
entered  through  this  opening,  measures  5  feet  7  inches  by 

4  feet  8  inches,  and  3  feet  4  inches  in  height.  It  has  no 
raised  floor  like  the  other  cells.  The  roofs,  floors,  and  sides 
of  the  cells  are  each  formed  by  a  single  slab  ;  and  blocks  of 
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Stone  corresponding  in  size  and  figure  to  the  openings  were 
found  on  the  floor  in  front  of  them.  These  have  been  used 
no  doubt  to  close  the  entrances  of  the  cells. 

The  four  walls  of  the  chamber  converge  towards  the  top 
by  the  successive  projection,  or  stepping  over,  of  each  course 
of  stooes  beyond  that  immediately  beneath  it,  commencing 
about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Picts-Houses  of 
Quanternesa  and  Wideford  Hill,  Kirkwall.*  By  this  means 
the  chamber  has  been  contracted  from  15  feet  square  at  the 
bottom  to  about  10  feet  square  at  the  present  height  of  the 
walls,  which  are  about  13  feet  high,  and  when  entire  it  was 
ID  all  probability  brought  to  a  narrow  aperture,  a  few  feet 
square,  at  a  height  of  19  or  20  feet  from  the  floor,  aad  Ijiea 
completed  by  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone  laid  across  the  opening. 
Clay  has  then  apparently  been  piled  above  and  around  the 
building,  to  the  extent  of  several  feet  on  the  top,  and  many 
feet  around. 

A  lai;ge  buttress  (o)  stands  in  each  angle  of  the  chamber 
to  strengthen  the  walls,  and  support  them  under  the  pressure 
of  their  own  weighty  and  of  the  superincumbent  clay.  These 
internal  buttress^  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions,  and  one 
of  them  is  considerably  lower  than  the  others;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  originally  all  nearly  similar  in  he^ht, 
and  each  has  a  large  slab  forming  one  of  its  sides. 

With  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of 
the  horse,  and  a  small  fragment  of  a  human  skull,  of^unusnal 
thickness,  which  were  found  in  the  debris  in  the  chambers, 
no  other  relics  were  noticed. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  vrith  the 
explorations,  was  the  discovery  of  about  seven  hundred 
Runes  on  the  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  chamber,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  cells.  They  are  in  general  very  perfect, 
and  only  in  a  few  instances  do  tbey  appear  to  have  become 
illegible.  They  seem  to  have  been  cut  on  the  stones  when 
these  had  begun  to  give  way  from  the  dilapidation  of  the 
building.  This  would  imply  that  the  tumulus  had  been 
raised  by  other  hands  than  those  which  inscribed  the  Runes 
on  it»  walls.     Most  probably  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the 

•  Sm  Burr;'!  Hirtorj  of  Orkn^,  wid  ntiona  of  both  Uiew  Plata  Hoiuaa  us 
Liaut.  Thomw'a  Hsmoir,  Arebteologi*,  ^tsd,  pL  rr.  SmiImDt.  WUoo'i  Fre- 
'Tol.  uxiv.  p.  122,  whan  pUni  lod  i^«-      bMotio  Annals  p.  84 
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earliest  ScandioaTian  mvaders  of  the  Islands,  as  from  its 
great  size  it  must  have  attracted  their  attentioa,  and  it  may 
have  subsequently  beea  used  by  them  for  the  interment  of 
one  of  their  Jarls.  But  this  point  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  cleared  up  by  the  deciphering  of  the  Runic  inscriptions. 
They  have  been  submitted  by  Hr.  Farrer  to  those  anti- 
quaries in  our  own  country  most  conversant  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Runes,  and  also  to  Professor  Stephens,  of  Copen- 
hagen, Professor  Rafn,  and  other  learned  archseologistsinthe 
North.  The  results  will,  it  is  hoped,  speedily  be  published 
with  accurate  facsimiles  of  the  entire  aeries  of  inscriptions. 

The  figure  of  a  lion  or  monstrous  animal,  with  a  singularly 
foliated  tail,  is  cut  on  one  of  the  buttresses  (p,  see  the  trans- 


verse section),  and  displays  spirit  and  skill  in  its  design  (see 
woodcut).  Beneath  it  are  other  figures — one  of  them  has 
a  resemblance  to  a  serpent  entwined  around  a  tree  or  pole. 
The  dragon  is  traced  with  more  freedom  of  hand  than  the 
Runes,  and  there  are  no  Runes  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  on 
which  it  appears,  except  one  or  two  rudimentary  ones  which 
are  cut  over  the  other  figures. 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  built  of  large  slabs,  which 
generally  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  wall ;  tJie  whole 
building  displays  great  strength  and  skill  in  the  masonry, 
and  has  a  very  imposing  effect.     There  is  every  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  tumulus  was  originally  erected  as  a,  cham- 
bered tomb  for  some  chief  or  person  of  note,  and  that  the 
large  slabs  which  hare  been  used  in  the  building  hare  either 
been  taken  irom  the  same  quarrj  which  yielded  the  Standing 
Stones  of  Stenness,  or  that  they  may  be  some  of  the  stones 
which  bare  been  removed  from  their  original  position  in  the 
circle  of  Stenness  or  that  of  Brogar. 

I  have  opened  about  sixty  of  the  Orkney  tumuli,  in 
addition  to  those  which  I  assisted  Mr.  Farrer  to  examine ; 
they  have  included  both  dwellings  and  tombs,  but  one  dass, 
to  which  I  had  proposed  to  limit  the  common  name  of  Ficts- 
Ho\ise,  has  hitherto  puzzled  me.  I  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
in  which  I  found  few  disposed  to  agree,  that  they  werg 
tombs,  and  this  has  now  received  confirmation  in  the 
tumulus  of  Maes-how,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  so-called  Picts- 
House  on  an  improved  plan  and  large  scale,  and  is  in  reahty 
a  chambered  tomb. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  Mr.  Farrer's  expenses  and 
perseverance  have  had  so  gratifying  a  result,  and  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  on  whose  estate  this  remarkable  monument  exists, 
has  given  instructions  to  have  the  building  secured  as  far  as 
possible  against  dilapidation,  by  roofing  it  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  distinguish  between  the  original  structure  and 
the  addition  made  for  its  preservation. 

2t  Jviy,  lasi. 
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GEAST  nr  COlTFIRMATIOlf  OF  TWO  MES30AGE8  AHD  tAND  AT 
8EABESHILL,  8TAFF0HDSHIRE,  29  EDW.  III.  (13S5], 

ODnuBunlatad  by  Ur.  WUdJAU  rRBDBOIOX  VBRlf Olt. 

The  document  wLich  follows  hu  been  found  amongtt  the  mtialnieiits  of 
Benrj  Vernon,  Esq.,  ftt  [liltou  Hall,  Staffordshire  ;  it  reUtes  to  property  Id 
the  adjoining  pariah  of  Sharashitl.  It  maj  be  regarded  as  comparatiTelf 
unimportant,  being  only  a  confirmation  by  John  de  Shareibulle,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral  chureh  of  Exeter,  of  a  grant  of  two  ineMuages  and  a 
Tirgate  of  land  in  Shareshill  by  Sir  William  de  ShareshuUe,  knight.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Joan  his  wife.  It  appears,  however, 
to  present  a  feature  of  suffioient  interest  to  those  readers  who  investigate 
tuagea  connected  with  Medinral  Seals  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  this  Journal. 
Ezamplei  occur,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  practise  of  appending  some  other 
seal  by  way  of  corroboration,  because  the  sealof  the  party  to  the  instrument 
was  not  known  ;  but  they  usually  concern  persons  of  comparatively  obscure 
position,  the  teal  added  for  greater  aecuritj  being  for  the  moat  part  that  of 
the  town  where  the  transaction  took  place,  or  of  some  official  or  dignitary 
in  the  locality.     Some  examples  of  such  usage  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  person  whose  seal  is  stated  to 
have  been  comparatively  so  unknown,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  obtain 
the  seal  of  another  person  by  way  of  oorroboration.  was  not  only  a  dignitary 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  but  a  near  kinsman,  doubtless,  of  the 
high  legal  functionary  whose  seal  was,  at  his  request,  thus  appended.  John 
de  SharesbuU  had  exchanged  the  rectory  of  Wicardesbury,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  learned  civilian  and  historian  of  bis  period,  Adam  de 
Uuremuth,  for  the  precentorship  of  Exeter.'  Jobnde  Shoreshull  was  admitted 
M  his  successor  on  25  July,  1337,  and  enjoyed  the  dignity  until  his  decease 
in  1372.'  Of  his  kinsman,  as  we  may  conclude  him  to  have  been,  the  Chief 
Justice,  a  memoir  is  given  by  Vr,  Foss,  Judges  of  England,  vol.  iiL  p.  504. 
The  name  of  this  eminent  lawyer  occurs  first  amongst  the  advocates  in  th« 
Year  Book  of  Edward  II. ;  he  became  a  King's  Serjeant,  5  Edward  lll-i 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1333 ;  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1344 ; 
Chief  Justice,  1350— 57.    In  December,  1340,  on  theretumof  Edward  III. 

'    Adam  de  Horimnth,  Uanmonth,  Sm  Sir  C   Young'i  dsioription  of  the 

Ueriniouth,  or  UonBmuth,  ma  a  prcben-  Anindal  MSS.  in  the  Collage  of  Arms, 

d«7  of  8t.  Paul's.    BU  Blstorj  of  his  p.  30. 

own  time,  compiled  "ex  libro  diflrum  meo-  *    Bishop  Qnndiaoa's  Kegister;    Le 

rum,"  was  printed  by  Dr.  HaU,  in  1728,  Nbtb'b  F««ti,  ed.  Hardy,  toI  i.  p.  410  ; 

at  a  oontinustion  of  Tnvet's  AodbI*;  it  Dr.    OUtbi'i    Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 

embisoes  tbs  period  from  1303  to  1938.  Exeter,  p.  2TB. 
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from  the  siege  of  Tonrnai,  he  suffered  diBg;raee,  uid  eren  impriaonmeDt,  on 
some  charge  of  niaUdniinUtraCioD  ;  but  he  was  speedily  reinstated  in  the 
roynl  fayor,  and  in  1342  he  wm  appointed  one  of  the  ctutodet  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales  during  the  king's  absence  in  the  French  wan.  Hating 
pronounced  a  judgment  againit  the  Bishop  of  £lf  for  harbouring  ono  of  hia 
people  who  had  slain  a  man,  Sir  William  iras  ezeoramunicnted  by  tiie  Pope 
for  not  appearing  when  summoned.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  made  peace 
with  the  Holy  See;  but,  having  retired  from  the  beach  on  which  he  had 
sat,  with  a  slight  interruption,  for  about  24  years,  he  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  the  monasteries  of  Oscney,  Bruerne,  and  Dudley,  and  took  the 
habit  of  the  Friara  Minors  in  their  oonrent  at  Oxford,  where,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, he  died  in  1370  and  was  there  interred.  He  had  acquired  wealth, 
and  purchased  great  estates,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  account  gireu  from 
HuDtbach'a  MSS.,  in  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  rol.  ii.  p.  281,  where 
some  notices  of  the  Siiareshull  family  may  be  found.'  It  may  deserve  men- 
tion that  as  early  as  1346  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  those  persons  from 
whom  Edward  III,  required  a  loan  on  his  departure  for  Quienne;  the  oon- 
tributiOD  from  Sir  William  being  no  less  an  amount  than  £100. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  Shareehilli  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the  two 
interesting  seals  which  accompany  the  document  under  consideration,  and  of 
which  representations  are  subjoined.  Both  these  seals  are  of  circular  form, 
the  dimensions,  in  their  perfect  state,  having  been  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
impressions  on  dark  green  wax.  That  of  John  de  Shareshull,  Precentor  of 
Exeter,  presents  a  small  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  barry  nebuly  with  a  bordure 
besancy  ;  at  the  dexter  side  is  the  B.  V.  Uary,  standing  and  holding  the 
infant  Saviour  in  her  arms  ;  at  the  sinister,  the  Precentor  kneeling  ;  he  holda 
up  a  branch  towards  the  Virgin.  The  legend,  of  which  portions  are  lost, 
was  probably  as  follows: — •  biqilltu  :  ioha[i(mis  :  de  :]  sba&[esbt]llb. 
The  seal  of  the  Chief  Justice  displays  an  escutcheon  of  the  same  arms, 
a  wyvern  being  introduced  at  each  side;  the  legend  is  as  follows: 
•  BI0ILL711 :  VILLELMI :  DE  :  BBARESHTLL*.  In  Huntbach's  catalogue  of  arms 
of  the  ancient  uobility  and  gentry  of  Staffordsbire,  of  which  a  transcript  is 
preserved  at  Hilton  Hall  in  a  MS.  of  Erdeswick's  Survey,  the  arms  of  the 
Shareshull  family  are  thus  bluoued  :  "Ar.  two  barra  wavy  gu.  a  bordure 
ta.  besBQte." 

Madoi,  in  the  Dissertation  concerning  Ancient  Charters,  preSied  to  his 
Formi^are,  p.  xxviii.,  observes: — "If  a  man  had  not  his  own  seal  in  readi- 
ness, he  would  sometimes  cause  the  seal  of  another  to  be  affiit ;  or.  if  his 
own  was  not  well  known,  or  for  better  security  and  conGrmation,  be  would 
Bometimee  use  both  bis  own  seal  and  the  seat  of  some  other  that  was  better 
j^nown  than  his.  Sometimes  one  seal  was  sett  for  two  persons,  and  some- 
times the  witnesses  have  sett  their  seals.  The  order  in  affixing  the  seal* 
generally  was,  that  the  seal  of  the  person  named  first  in  the  charter  was 
placed  next  to  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  and  so  the  other  seals  of  the  par- 
ties in  order,  from  the  left  to  the  right;  though  sometimes  this  order  was 
not  exactly  observed,  and  if  there  were  three  seals,  that  of  the  worthyest 
person  was  sometimes  placed  middlemoat."  It  may  deserve  notice  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  seal  of  the  grantor  is  a[^nded  on  the  right  of  that  of 
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Lis  eminent  reUtire,  wbich  is  placed,  according  to  the  plirue  tued  b; 
3Iadoi,  "  next  to  the  beginning  of  the  liaes." 

The  FormiUare  HUp]<liea  several  exacnplee  of  seals  added,  ai  in  the 
instance  before  ui,  by  way  of  corroboratioo.  Thus,  in  No.  348,  Johanna, 
widow  of  Walter  Qlede,  at  Taunton,  uses  her  own  seal,  and  that  of  a 
neighbour : — "  Et  quia  eigillum  mei  supradicte  JobanDe  pluribus  eit  incog- 
nitum,  et  ut  preMns  scriptum  meam  temporibua  futuria  in  suo  robore  magis 
<^tiaeat  et  virtute,  sigillum  Koberti  Warre  de  Heatcombe  armigeri  hiia 
nppooi  procuraTi ;  et  ego  vero  Bobertus  Warre,  ad  specialem  rogatum  pre- 
^cto  Johanna  Glede,  huio  presenU  scripto  ligillum  annorum  meorum  apponi 
feci."  Again,  to  a  bond  for  payment  of  money  by  Thomas  Madre  and 
Jankyn  Cok,  merchants  of  Boston,  to  Sir  John  Beincourt,  the  first  named 
of  the  obligors  attached  his  seal, — "  et  pur  ce  que  1e  seel  du  dit  Jaokya 
Coke  est  a  plusura  desconu,  Adam  Mistreton  deniorant  a  Burdeui  ad  mys 
ft  eestes  presentee  son  seel,  pur  noum  de  Jankyn  Cok  Buisdit."  [Ho.  645>) 
So  likewise  the  seal  of  the  Frepositure  of  the  town  of  Southampton 
(Noa.  695,  733] ;  the  seal  of  the  Dean  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (No.  700) ; 
.Ae  common  seal  of  Newcastle  (No.  677)  ;  that  of  Chicbeater  (No. 
701] ;  the  seal  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (No.  445) ;  and  that  of  the 
ofBelal  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (No.  443),  are  stated  to  hare  been 
added,  respeotiTcly,  by  way  of  corroboration,  or  "  ad  majorem  lecuritatem." 
In  one  instance  (No.  679],  in  which  Warin  de  Waletooa  released  to  the 
Abbey  of  Seea  and  the  Friorj  of  Lancaster  the  right  of  patronage  of  a 
ohnrob,  baring  found  by  ancient  charters  that  the  same  did  rightfully  be- 
long to  the  sud  abbey  and  priory,  the  seat  of  the  releasor  and  those  of  four 
others,  persons  of  note  in  the  locality,  but  not  parties  to  the  deed,  were 
ftttached.  Other  examples  hare  been  brought  under  om-  notice,  eapeoiallj 
amongst  documents  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  this  society  at  Brislol,  and 
in  other  places ;  to  a  document,  Ukewise,  in  possession  of  the  Institute, 
the  eommoii  seal  of  Marlborough  is  found  in  like  manner  added.  We  may 
also  refer  to  a  document  in  possession  of  the  Ber.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A., 
described  in  a  subsequent  page,  which  has  the  town-seal  of  Bristol  added 
by  way  of  corroboration.  Lewis,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  aad 
Use  of  Seals  in  England,  p.  27,  alludes  to  this  usage,  and  cites  an  example 
giren  in  Bishop  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  where  a  document  occurs 
to  which  the  mayoralty  seal  of  Oxford  was  attached  by  way  of  corrobora^on. 

The  document  to  which  we  would  now  inrite  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
more  especially  of  those  who  take  interest  in  sphragistie  inquiricB,  may, 
we  hope,  prore  acceptable  as  an  illustration  of  this  practice.  The  influential 
position  of  the  witnesses,  residents  in  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the 
transaction  occurred,  is  scaroely  less  deserring  of  consideration,  than  that 
of  the  grantor,  and  of  the  high  public  functionary  thus  prerailed  upon  to 
render  assurance  more  sure  in  a  matter  of  comparatirely  small  importance. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  are  found  Sir  William  de  Shareshnll  the  elder, 
whose  grant  to  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Coitej,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
instrument  to  confirm ;  Sir  John  de  Swynnerton,  of  Hilton,  possessor  of 
considerable  estates  adjacent  to  ShareshiU,  and  seneschal  of  the  forest  of 
Cannock  ;  and  William  de  Ferton,  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  possesMons 
in  Staffordshiro.  John  de  Oorene,  the  witness  last  named  in  the  deed,  may 
hare  been  of  the  family  whose  name  is  more  commonly  written  Ooyney. 
established,  as  it  is  asserted,  at  Weston  Coyney  in  the  same  county  from 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  documoDt,  with  the  contrftclions,  a  few 
excepted,  eiteniled  :— 

.  OmaibuR  sd  quos  preMns  tcriptam  perreoerit  Joliaonea  de  ShareshuUe 
precentor  ecclesie  beati  Petri  £zofL  ealutom  in  domino  aempitemam.  Cum 
dominus  WillelmuB  de  SlwreBhulle  milea  et  primogenitus  domiai  Willelmi 
de  Shareabulle,  et  Johanna  uxor  ejui  dedtuent,  et  per  finem  in  Curia 
domini  Regii  Auglio  coram  JuEticiariis  auia  de  Banco  leratum  reddidiaeent 
Roberto  filio  Boberti  Costcj  de  Shareahulle  duo  meanagia  et  roedietalem 
uniuB  rirgate  terre  cum  pertiDenciis  in  Shareatiulle,  tenenda  et  faabenda 
eidem  Boberto  et  heredibui  de  corpore  sao  legitime  procreatis,  prout  in 
predicto  fine  plenius  conttnetor ;  Ego  Tero  dietui  Jobannea,  conceaiionem  et 
reddicionem  predictaa  gratas  habens  et  rataa,  pro  me  et  hcredibas  meia  con- 
firmsvi  et  per  pretens  scriptum  retacaTi  et  quietum  clamnTi  prefato  Roberto 
filio  Robert!  CHnoia  tenementa  prediota  cum  pertioentiin  aibi  et  heredibus  saia 
predictis  tenenda  imperpetuum.  Et  preterea  ego  dictua  Johanoea,  prefato 
fioberto  filio  Eoberti  de  tenementis  prodletie  TOlena  titulum  facere  foreiorem, 
coDceaei  pro  me  et  heredibui  meii  qnod  nos  tenementa  predicta  cum  perti- 
nenciis  prefato  Boberto  Slio  Roberti  et  heredibus  euis  supradiotia  contra 
omoos  gentea  warantizabimua  imperpetuum.  In  cujua  rei  testimonium 
huic  preaenti  acripto  aigillum  mourn  apposui ;  et,  quia  aigillum  meum 
pluribua  eat  ignotum,  aigillum  dicti  domini  Willelmi  de  Shareahulle  illu''riB 
Regie  Anglie  Juaticiarii  capitalis  ad  rogatnm  meum  preaenti  aoripto  pani«r 
eat  appeoaum.  Uiis  teatibua,  profato  domino  Willelmo  de  Shareahulle 
milite  seniore,  Johanne  de  Swjnenortone  de  Huttone,  Willelmo  de  Per- 
tone,  Willelmo  Le  Champioun  de  parra  Saredone,  Johanne  de  Couene  et 
aliia.  Datum  liondoft  die  domiuica  prozima  poat  featum  aancte  Trinitatia 
anno  rogni  Regia  Edwardi  tercii  post  conqneatum  Anglie  Ticeaimo  none,  et 
regoi  ejiudem  Regia  Fraocie  aextodecimo  (June  7,  1355). 

[L.  S.]  [L.  S.J 
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July  S,  1861. 
Laid  Talbot  de  IfuAHiDf,  F,S.A.,  Preaident,  ia  tho  Cluur. 

Mr.  C.  Sprebgel  Grbates,  Q.C,  re&d  the  foUomng  commnnicA^oa 
from  Mr.  Calrert,  Coiuut- Gene  rot  &t  the  DarduieUes,  regarding  the 
interesting  question  of  the  preoiie  site  of  Troj  : — 

Whea  Ur.  Calvert  wae  jn  England  lft»t  year  I  had  frequent  dia- 
cusbIodb  with  him  respecting  the  site  of  old  Troy,  and  we  hoth  agreed 
that,  if  the  fonntams  described  bj  Homer  as  being  one  warm  aiid  the  other 
cold  could  be  discorered,  this  fact  would  fix  the  site.  Ur.  Calvert  mentioned 
a  large  marsh  in  which  he  thought  it  possible  that  those  springs  might  be 
disDovered,  and  he  promised  to  examine  the  spot  when  he  returned  to  the 
Dardanelles.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  springs  have  been 
discorered  by  him.  Having  communicated  lo  bis  brother,  Hr.  Frank 
Calvert,  the  favorable  manner  in  which  his  memoir  was  received  at  our 
Uay  meeting,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Consul  would  oblige  us  with 
a  paper  on  the  customs  in  the  Trood,  I  have  received  the  following 
answer : — 

"My  brotheir  has  shown  me  your  last  letter.  We  feel  gratified  to 
find  that  such  interest  is  attached  by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  to  all 
that  regards  the  Troad.  I  nm  sorry  to  sny  that  my  time  has  been  so 
taken  up  since  my  return  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fulfil  my 
promise  of  writing  a  paper  on  those  customs  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  hut  1  trust  that, 
ere  long,  I  shall  he  able  to  satisfy  you.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  will  bo 
gratified  to  learn  that  we  have  made  progress  in  discovering,  if  we  have 
not  actually  discovered,  the  real  site  of  old  Troy.  I  believe  that  1 
had  mentioned  when  I  was  in  England  that  my  brother  began  to  have 
strong  doubts  respecting  the  site  near  Bounarbashi,  which  is  generally 
admitted,  and  we  had  olway  upheld,  to  be  the  true  site.  Since  my  return 
we  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  question,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  the  theory  of  Professor  Ulrich  (translated  from  the  German  by 
Colquhoun)  which  places  the  site  of  Troy  at  Aktchiheni  (my  farm 
buildings)  is  ueai'jj  correct ;  hut  we  were  not  satisfied,  as  TJIrich  was,  that 
the  two  springs  of  the  Scamander  had  completely  disappeared,  for  wo 
knew  of  the  existence  of  two  springs  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  marsh  in  tho 
immediate  neiglihourhood,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  have  explored  them 
this  summer.  However,  one  day  1  heard  by  chance  from  my  farm  labourers 
that  one  of  the  springs  was  warm,  and  this  determined  nie  to  visit  them. 
vol'.  XTIII.  3  E 
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The  B«7,  Hngli  Munro  being  here  for  the  purpose  of  viaiting  the  Tread, 
I  (uked  him  to  acoompany  roe,  aod,  by  dint  of  wading  up  to  our  kneea  in 
the  mud,  ire  got  to  the  springB,  and  though  we  found  one  of  them  rerj  cold, 
the  o^ier  was  unmiBtakeahly  comfortably  narm  ;  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  two  being  about  10"  Reauoi.  They  are  abundant, 
auGGcient  almost  to  turn  a  water-mill,  and  do  not  diminish  in  hot  weather. 
I  have  found  an  ancient  site  on  a  hill  immediately  above  and  close  to  the 
springs,  which  would  answer  well  the  description  of  Troy,  as  being  bniU 
on  a  spur  of  Ida  advancing  in  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hill  on 
which  my  farm  is  situated,  and  another  hill  further  to  the  westward,  form 
together  with  the  present  supposed  site,  which  would  be  in  the  oentre, 
the  letter  E." 

Mr.  Ghsatbb  proceeded  to  offer  the  following  obaervations  on  this 
interesting  aubjeot : — 

"  Let  DB  examine  Homer's  description.  After  narrating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by  Achilles  under  the  waJls  of  Troy, 
he  saya:— Then  they  came  to  two  strong  beautifully  flowing  foun- 
tains, where  two  springs  of  Scamander  fuU  of  whirlpools  gush  forth ; 
the  ona  indeed  runs  with  warm  water,  and  around  a  smoke  arises  from 
it,  as  from  a  burning  fire ;  bnt  the  other  flows  forth  in  summer  like 
hail,  or  cold  snow,  or  ice  from  water.  There,  near  to  the  springs,  are 
wide  basins  for  washing  olothea,  beautiful  and  made  of  stone,  where  the 
wives  of  the  Trojans  and  their  bean tiful  daughters  were  wont  to  wash  thmr 
splendid  garments  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  sons  of  the  Qreeka 
came  (Iliad,  ziiL  147).  I  have  rendered  the  word  used  by  Homer — 
Kfiovrit — "strong  fountun,"  because  that  is  its  real  import.  It  is  said 
to  he  derived  from  «7n>uoii,  "to beat,"  and  to  denote  a  stream  flowing  with  a 
noise  (quasi  Kptmanf  ritir,  cum  pulsa  et  sonitu  £uere  Damoa  Lei).  The 
word  I  hare  rendered  "warm,' — Xui|>ac — is  applied  to  water  used  for 
washing  blood  off  the  thigh  of  Eurjpjlua  when  wounded  (II.  ii.  844).  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  human  blood  (Iliad,  ii.  477),  Now  blood  heat  is  29^° 
Reaumur,  98°  Fahrenheit ;  and  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  "  uumistakeably 
eomfirtably  warm."  As  each  degree  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  2^  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  difference  between  the  two  springs  according  to  FahrenuMt 
is  22}°,  and  if  the  warm  spriog  be  now  blood  heat,  or  98°  Fahr.,  the  cold 
spring  will  be  75i°,  or  nearly  ao.  The  site  described  by  Mr,  Calvert 
appears  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  Homer's  «te  of  Troy.  It  was 
built  in  the  plain  (Uiad,  zz.  216,— 'Ei.  ,r,iio  imro'Xtaro),  A  city  built  on  a 
spur  of  Mount  Ida  running  into  the  plain  would  obviously  be  surrounded 
on  three  udea  by  the  plain,  and  might  well  be  said  to  be  built  in  the  plain. 
It  is  clear  also  from  many  passages  that  it  stood  on  high  ground  and 
overlooked  the  plain,  and  such  would  be  the  case  with  a  city  standing  on 
such  a  spur  as  is  described  ;  and  further,  the  walls,  at  one  point  at  least, 
were  close  upon  a  marsh.  In  Odyss.  ziv.  470,  &c.,  Ulysses  narrates  an 
ambush  in  which  he  took  part,  and  says  that  when  they  came  to  the  city 
and  the  high  wall,  they  lay  down  among  reeds  and  in  a  marsh.  This  is  et 
least  a  remarkable  coincidence ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  present 
marsh  may  be  much  greater  than  that  existing  whilst  the  city  stood, 
there  may  have  been  a  marsh  in  the  same  place  then,  and  that  marsh 
may  have  been  fed  by  the  tifo  springs  in  question.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  tho  source  of  the  stream  from  those  springs  may  have  been 
obstructed  when  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  thus  tho  marsh  inCFCOsed ; 
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this  may  suggest  alio  the  reason  vhy  tbe  BpriDgs  have  nerer  been  dis- 
covered before." 

Signer  Cabtelujii,  of  Borne,  nhoBo  memoir  on  the  Art  of  the  GoM- 
amith  in  ancient  times,  read  before  tbe  Institute  of  Franco,  had  been  very 
favorably  receivod  by  hia  learned  audience,  then  delivered  the  folloiring 
diacourao  on  the  same  subject,  illustrated  by  a  rich  Hcrics  of  examples,  in 
part  antique,  with  others  produced  in  the  aleUert  of  his  father  and  his 
own,  reproducing  admirably  the  choicest  produclion  of  Etruscan,  Qreek, 
and  Roman  artificers.  This  beautiful  and  instructive  collection  was  brought 
for  exhibition  on  the  present  occasion : — 

"I  have  asked  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to  lay  before  yon,  in  a  few 
words,  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  Art  of  Jewelry  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  forms  which  orna- 
ments, serving  as  suoh  brilliant  additions  to  the  female  toilette,  assumed  at 
the  periods  referred  to^  but  with  reference  also  to  the  no  less  ioteresting  pro- 
cesses of  execution  employed  by  the  artists  of  those  times.  These  proceasea 
are  unhappily  lost  with  many  other  aecrets  of  a  civilisation  which  was  the 
mother  of  our  own,  a  noble  inheritance,  of  which  barbarous  ages  have  robbed 
US  of  tbe  greater  part. 

"It  must  with  humility  be  confessed,  that  we  see  at  present  rising,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  from  the  forgotten  cemeteries  of  Etxuria  and  of  Greece,  objects 
in  gold,  of  a  workmanship  bo  perfect  that  not  only  all  tbe  refinements  of 
OUT  civilisation  cannot  imitate  it,  but  cannot  even  explain  theoretically  the 
process  of  its  execution.  It  appears  that  the  Oreeks  and  Etruscans  had,  so 
to  speak,  acquired  &  complete  knowledge  of  all  tiiose  practical  arts  in  their 
highcBt  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  moat  ancient  people  of 
the  East  wrought  the  preciouB  metals.  Once  initiated  into  the  modes  of 
treating  the  raw  material,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  all  the  caprices  of  thwr 
imagination,  the  artists  of  Etruria  and  of  Greece  had  but  to  apply  these 
processes  to  elegance  and  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  art,  such  as  their  own 
geDiLis  conceived.  Thanks  to  the  vivifying  breath  which  animated  and 
guided  the  intellect  of  that  age  in  scorch  of  the  beautiful,  all  the  branches 
of  this  art  felt  th^r  relationship  to  each  other,  and  jewelry  did  not  fall 
behind  in  tbe  univcraal  movement  which  tended  to  perfection.  At  a  later 
period  it  could  not  sustain  the  high  rank  it  had  attained,  and  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Imperial  Rome  it  began  to  decline  rapidly.  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  work  in  gold  dating  from  a  well-determined  Roman  epoch,  even 
including  the  most  artistic  periods,  which  can  in  any  degree  whatever  bs 
compared  for  elegance  of  form  or  skill  of  workmanship  with  the  archaic 
productions  of  Qreek  or  Etruscan  art.  Without  doubt  the  Komans 
had  traditionally  preserved  certain  primitive  forms  belonging  to  their 
models,  but  to  these  models  the  imitations  are  in  point  of  execution 
extremely  inferior. 

"I  will  not  speak  of  the  complete  degradation  into  which  the  art  had 
quok  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  the  material  formed  tbe  only 
value  of  the  ornament.  Jewelry  among  tbe  first  Christians  hod  but  tbe  rude 
simplicity  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  all  the  productions  of  this  lost  art. 
The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byaantium  marked  a  new  phaae  in 
the  history  of  jeweliy.  It  become  quickly  grafted  on  the  Arab  art,  and  by 
means  of  this  new  element  acquired  quite  a  different  style  from  that  which 
it  had  derived  from  the  artists  of  antiquity.  Enamels,  precious  stones,  pearls, 
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and  eotno  chaungB,  &11  mopntad  together  witli  on  eiuberuiee  of  bubftric 
laiaiy,  cOQitituta  the  characteristic  tntits  of  thnt  Bjiantine  school,  -which, 
trhikt  it  presorred  ia  the  goaeral  dispositioti  of  ite  oraamentation  the  iqatue 
fonni  of  Qreek  art,  eerre  to  well  for  the  tramition  between  ancient  and 
modem  art  at  the  period  of  the  RonaiaBance.  I  will  not  epeak  of  what 
jewelry  had  become  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Qoths  and  of  the  Lombards.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  celebrated  crowns  of  Toledo  now  placed  in  the 
Maieom  at  the  HStel  do  Clunjr.  Ia  these  crowns,  gold  u  treated  as  a 
Tillage  blacksmith  would  hardl;  at  present  treat  tin  or  copper.  In  making 
this  remark,  howerer,  I  would  bjr  no  means  depreoiate  the  incomparable 
Bcientifio  value  of  these  rare  objects.' 

"  After  the  close  of  the  tenth  centary  the  art  profited  bj  the  genernl 
aspiration  of  the  public  mind,  just  delivered  from  fears  created  bj  gloomj 
prophecies  towards  a  better  future.  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this  than 
what  is  famished  hj  Theophilns  and  hts  school,  and  hj  the  relics  of  that 
timewhich  hare  come  down  to  us.  Bj insensible adrances  the  artgradoallf 
dereloped  itself  up  to  the  fifteenth  centunr,  when  it  suddenly  eipanded  under 
the  direction  of  the  new  Italian  school,  at  the  head  of  whidi  stood  Maso 
Finiguerra,  Caradosso,  Cellini,  and  many  other  emiDont  artists,  who 
accomplished  wonders  in  it.  Bnt  this  renaissance  was  not,  as  regards 
jewelrj,  a  return  to  classic  forms  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  entirely  new  school 
sprang  up.  Kew  experiments,  new  elements  and  new  methods  were  intro- 
duced :  chasings,  engrayings,  enameling  and  nielli  were  employed  in  endless 
variety  ;  neither  in  design  nor  in  workmanship  was  there  any  rfimioisconce 
of  antiquity. 

"  The  gold  ornaments  of  Vnld;  Caretri,  Chinsi,  Toscanella  and  of  Eertch 
remained  still  buried  in  the  mysterious  tombs  which  held  their  ancient  pos- 
sessors. Had  Cellini  any  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  was  he  willing 
to  take  them  as  models  f  *  From  the  time  of  Cellini  the  art,  instead  of  pro- 
gressing, lost  much  of  its  lustre,  till  it  became  entirely  degraded  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  history  of  thb 
decay  of  jewelry,  losing  every  day  its  artistic  character  to  become  more 
and  more  in  modem  times  a  mere  object  of  trade  and  of  paltry  ^>eculation. 
Qrieved  at  witnessing  in  Rome  the  preraloDce  of  this  deplorable  influence, 

'  IhaTCobsened,  Inthsmnsenmiand  Jewels  of  tke  Lowsr  Empin  and  the 
prirate  oollectioDi  of  intiquitiM  in  Eng-  Lonibsrds,  giTea  to  theas  Anglo-Saxon 
land,  ipetdmsni  of  a  school  of  goldunitlu'  omamanta  a  very  baaatiful  and  ehaiao- 
work  with  which  I  was  hithnrto  unac-  tsmtic  appaanuiM.  iDdspandent  of  (bii 
quuaUd,  I  msan  that  partioolar  ■ohool  the;  affoi^  eridenoa  of  tha  gimt  dsgrae 
oallad  AnglcvSazon.  At  fint  sight,  the  of  ciTilintion  already  attained  by  tha 
aharactaristia  elements  of  this  phu«  of  Anglo-Saxon^  and  ahow  how  mach  thay 
art  callt  forcibly  to  toy  mind  tha  works  contribntad  to  tha  retiral  of  art. 
of  Eaatem  coantiiei,  etpacioUy  of  the  '  CeUini,  in  hii  Hemoin,  aays,  that 
Arabs,  not  ooly  with  regard  to  the  Papa  Clement  Til.  abowed  him  a  gold 
design  and  manner  of  setting  the  atones,  Etnucaa  necklace  of  aiqniaita  work- 
but  ia  a  remarkable  degree  alao  in  the  numthip  which  had  juat  bseo  diacovsred 
procees  of  fabrication.  The  urn  of  tbe  in  the  groond.  On  examliung  it,  "  Alas  I " 
chiael  and  the  graver  is  scarcely  percep-  cried  he,  "it  ia  better  not  to  imitate 
tible,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  amall  tbege  Etruscans,  for  we  should  be  no- 
particlea  are  ctiefully  afflxed  to  the  aur-  thing  bot  their  humble  servanta.  Let 
(see  and  soldered  on,  forming  a  very  us  ntther  strikeout  in  a  new  path,  whidi 
beantifal  filigree  work;  this,  together  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  otigj- 
with  a  spedes  of  moeaio  dowimtt^,  with  nalitj." 
garnets  and  colonrsd  glssa^  umilar  to  the 
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my  father,  brotfaen,  and  mjaelf  beliered  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  tome 
importance,  in  the  midst  of  the  uniTorgal  improToment  of  tute,  to  ^re  a 
purer  and  bigber  direction  to  the  art  to  wbicli  ne  have  demoted  onraeWea. 
We  hare  bMn  established  as  jewelers  at  Rome  ever  since  tho  jear  1814. 
Alt  the  efforta  of  mj  father  irere,  np  to  that  period,  directed  to  the  imitation 
of  the  works  of  French  and  English  jewelers.  From  1823  to  1827,  how- 
erer,  he  turned  for  greater  assistance  in  his  art  to  the  technological  sciences, 
and  in  1826,  in  a  Memoir  read  bj  bim  before  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei  on 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  coloring  of  gold,  he  indicated  the  part  played 
by  electricity  in  phenomena  of  this  nature, — a  discorery  which  belongs 
rightly  to  him,  and  which  was  confirmed  at  that  time  by  many  scientific 
publications.  At  abont  the  same  time,  some  fortunate  excavations  brought 
to  light  the  treasures  hidden  beneath  the  soil  of  ancient  Etruria.  Every 
one  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beautiful  ornaments  discovered  in 
the  cemeteries  of  this  mysterious  country,  and  my  father  was  the  first  to 
form  the  design  of  imitating  some  of  them.  Enoonraged  by  the  praise  and 
counsel  of  friends  of  the  arts,  among  whom  I  may  mention,  as  holding  the 
first  rank,  the  Duke  Michelangelo  Caetani,  so  well  known  as  possess- 
ing the  purest  taste  and  the  feelings  of  a  tme  artist,  he  rerived  at  Rome 
the  art  of  the  jeweler  by  taking  as  models  the  most  perfect  examples  that 
antiqnity  could  furnish, 

"  The  discovery  of  the  celebrated  tomb  known  as  that  of  Regulini  Galassi, 
at  Cervetri,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  in  regard  to  our  entei^ 
prise.  On  the  Papal  Oovemment  exprosNng  a  wish  to  become  possessed  of 
the  objects  in  gold  found  in  this  tomb,  my  father  and  I  were  called  upon 
to  examine  them  .with  the  utmost  care.  We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  particular  character  of  Etruscan  jewelry,  and,  holding  thereby 
in  our  hands  the  thread  which  was  to  guide  us  through  our  researches,  vre 
set  earnestly  to  work  The  subsequent  discoveries  of  Campanari  at  Tosca- 
nella,  and  of  tiie  Marquis  Gampana  at  Cere,  and  the  excavations  lately  made 
at  Vnlci  with  so  much  intelligence  by  our  friend  Alessandro  Francis,  by 
Prince  Torlonia  and  by  M.  No6l  des  Vergers,  have  revealed  new  treasures 
to  us  and  have  furnished  models  of  the  most  exquisite  elegance. 

"  Our  first  object  wse  to  detect  the  processes  by  which  the  ancients  worked. 
We  remarked  that  all  their  jewelry,  except  that  intended  for  funeral  cere- 
monies, instead  of  owing  the  raised  ports  to  chiseling  or  engraving,  was 
formed  by  separate  pieces  brought  together  and  placed  one  upon  the  other. 
This  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  gives  it  bo  peculiar  and  marked  a  character, 
derived  rather  from  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  the  spontaneous  idea  and 
inspiration  of  the  artist,  than  from  tho  cold  and  regular  execution  of  the 
workman.  Its  very  imperfections  and  omissions,  purposely  made,  give  to 
the  workmanship  that  artistic  character  altogether  wanting  in  the  greater 
number  of  modem  works,  which,  owing  to  a  monotonous  uniformity  produced 
by  punching  and  casting,  have  aa  af^earance  of  triviality  depriring  them  of 
all  individual  character — that  charm  which  so  constantly  strikes  us  in  the 
productions  of  the  ancients.  The  first  problem  then  that  offered  itself  to 
oar  attention  was  to  find  the  means  of  soldering  together,  with  the  utmost 
neatness  and  delicacy,  so  many  pieces  of  extraordinary  thinness.  Among 
others,  tboee  almost  invisible  grains,  like  little  pearls,  which  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  ornamentation  of  antique  jewelry,  presented  difficulties 
nearly  insurmountable.  We  made  innumerable  essays,  employing  all  pos- 
sible agents  and  the  most  powerful  dissolventa  to  compose  proper  solder. 
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We  conBnlted  the  writings  of  Plinj,  TbeophiluB  and  BenTenuto  Cellini ;  we 
neglected  no  other  sources  of  initraction  with  wbich  trtJition  coald  furnish 
VA.  We  studied  the  work  of  Indisn  jewelers  and  those  of  the  Udtese  and 
Genoese,  hut  it  was  onlj  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Marches  at  St.  Angelo 
in  Yado,  a  little  district  hidden  in  the  reccases  of  the  Apennines  far  from 
ererj  centre  of  ciTllisation,  that  we  found  still  in  use  some  of  the  processes 
employed  by  the  Etruscans.  There  yet  exists,  in  fact,  in  thia  region  <rf 
Italy,  a  special  school  of  traditional  jewelry,  somewhat  similar — not  certainly 
in  taste  or  elegance  of  design,  but  at  least  in  method  and  workmanship— 
to  the  ancient  art.  The  beautiful  peasant  giris  of  the^e  districts,  when  at 
their  wedding  feasts,  wear  necklaces  and  long  earrings  called  naeicells, 
modi  resembling  iu  workmanship  the  antique.  We  procnred  then  from 
St.  Angelo  in  Tado  a  few  workmen  to  whom  we  tanght  tbe  art  of  imitating 
Etruscan  jewelry.  Inheriting  the  patience  of  their  forefathers,  and  caring 
nothing  for  those  mechuiical  contrivances  by  which  geometrical  exactness 
is  attained  in  modem  jewelry,  these  men  succeeded  better  than  all  whom 
we  bad  previously  employed  in  tbe  imitation  of  that  freedom  of  style,  which 
is  the  particular  characteristic  of  the  art  among  the  ancients.  In  subatitat- 
ing  arseniates  for  borax,  as  solrents,  and  reducing  the  solder  to  an  impdp- 
able  file-dust,  we  obtained  results  of  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  nature.  We 
profited  also  by  the  chemical  studies  of  my  father  iu  the  ooloring  of  gold. 
We  diBftansed,  as  nnch  as  possible,  with  tbe  use  of  the  punch  and  of  the  jet. 
Earing  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  works  of  tbe.  ancients,  very 
delicately  executed,  must  bare  been  done  by  women,  we  confided  to  intelli- 
gent work-women  that  which  required  the  most  delicacy.  The  result  was 
excellent,  especially  iu  the  placing  and  soldering  of  that  little  granulation 
which  is  carried  orer  the  face  of  most  Etruscan  jewelry.  Nerertbeless,  we 
are  convinced  that  tbe  ancients  had  some  special  chemical  process  for  fixing 
these  strings  of  small  grains,  of  which  we  are  ignerant ;  for,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  we  have  been  unable  to  reproduce  some  exquisitely  fine  work- 
manship, and  despair  of  being  able  to  do  so,  unless  aided  by  some  new 
scientific  discoveries.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  discontinue  our 
labors,  and  it  is  therefore  with  confidence  that  I  address  myself  to  you. 
If  your  studies  of  antiquity  in  all  its  branches  have  brought  to  your  no^ce 
any  passages  in  tiie  classic  authors  wbich  may  put  us  on  the  track  of  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  which  we  are  in  search,  be  so  good,  in  the  interest  of 
art,  to  point  them  out  to  us,  and  be  assured  that  we  shall  feel  grateful  for 
jour  asustance.  Thia  appeal  terminates  the  account  I  wished  to  lay 
before  you  of  the  revival  of  the  art  of  jewelry  attempted  at  Roma  by  my 
father,  myaelf  and  brothers,  under  the  iutelligent  direction  of  iha  Duke 
Caetani,  We  considered  it  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  our  object  (o 
call  arclueology  to  our  aid,  aod  we  have  thought  also  that  a  comparison  of 
the  styles  of  different  epochs  was  necessary  to  eihibit  the  perfection  of 
antique  art.  We  have,  therefore,  by  imitating  the  characteristic  types  of 
each  school,  foUoTed  tbe  several  phases  of  jewelry  from  its  glorious  Grecian 
epoch  to  tbe  fifteenth  century.  I  shall  do  myself  tbe  honor  of  submitting 
some  of  these  to  your  inspection,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
resnllB  of  our  studies  of  tbe  art  under  its  ancient  forma,  which  have  been, 
and  will  still  continue  to  be,  our  models." 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanka  to  the  Signer  Castellani  for  this  able  dis- 
sertatioa  on  an  Art  which  his  accomplished  taste  and  practical  skill  hod 
done  so  much  to  revive,  as  shewn  by  the  beautiful  works  which  he  had 
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kindlj  ■ubmitted  to  their  iuspeetion,  the  following '  obaerr&tioDR  hj  the 
Astronomer  Boyol  vers  then  read,  roUting  to  Crasar's  remarkable  march 
across  the  "  Cebenna  tnons."  This  iutereating  passage  in  the  histor;  of 
Cosar'a  campaigns  will,  donbtlesa,  Dr.  Air;  remarked,  be  elucidated  iu  the 
work  now  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Two  years  ago,  when  in  the  Virarais,  Dr.  Airj  made  himself  aoquunted 
with  Uie  physical  geography  of  the  district,  and,  with  Ciesar  in  hand,  com- 
pared the  acoouot  «ith  the  localities  ;  the  result  had  been  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  rente  taken  in  the  memorable  winter  passage  of  the  Cevennes, 
which  he  thus  explained  : — 

"  Within  a  few  years,  a  new  road  has  been  made  from  Anbenas  up  the 
Talley  of  Montpezat  and  by  the  Col  du  Pal,  passing  near  the  extinct  volcano 
of  Le  Pol  to  Usclades  and  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Loire,  and  to  Le  Pay. 
It  appears  probable  that  Csesar's  remarkable  march  described  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, Book  Tii.,  was  made  by  the  line  of  this  road.  The  circom- 
stances  of  the  march  were  the  following : — In  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
Ctesar's  southern  army  was  cantoned  in  the  Province  and  Narbonnese  Qaul, 
the  Arvemi  or  Anvergnats  thinking  themselves  sufSciently  defended  on 
that  side  by  the  Cevennes  (then  covered  with  six  feet  of  snow]  began  to 
agitate  schemes  hostile  to  the  Romans.  Csesar  collected  a  large  port  of 
his  forces  in  the  country  of  the  Holvii  (reoogoised  by  the  critics  of  the  lost 
eentuiies  as  the  Bas  Vivores),  cleared  the  snow  from  the  road  over  the 
Cevennes,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  first  point  which  Ceasar  would  eodeavonr  to  gain  would 
be  the  rich  and  populous  basin  of  Le  Puy.  Now,  putting  out  of  question  a 
march  to  the  west  of  the  great  cbun  of  mountains  called  La  Uargeride, 
(which  is  inconsistent  with  Cmsar'a  acoonat),  the  only  ways  by  which  he 
could  have  access  to  the  district  of  Le  Puy  would  be  the  folloiriog  ;  ho 
might,  by  a  circuitous  mountun  road  to  the  south-west,  gain  the  remark- 
able gap  at  Yillefort,  but  he  would  then  have  to  pass  over  mountains  of 
great  height,  by  a  road  probably  the  highest  in  rronco,  and  would  fiually 
descend  on  Langogne  on  the  Allier ;  or  he  might  take  difficult  roads  by 
Jaugeoo  or  hy  Thoeyta,  which  would  lead  to  L^gogne  or  Pradelles  on  the 
Allier. 

"  But,  if  he  took  the  road  of  the  Col  du  Pal,  he  would  fall  at  once  on  the 
streams  of  the  Loire.  This  road  is  recognised  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
most  direct.  An  intelligent  driver  informed  me  that  he  had  conveyed  the 
Prfifet  and  other  persons  of  note  by  this  road,  from  Aubenas  to  Le  Puy. 
As  no  relays  of  horses  could  he  had,  the  journey  occupied  two  days  ;  and, 
as  there  are  no  sufficient  inns,  they  partly  availed  themselves  of  the  hospita- 
lities of  the  Maire  and  Cati  of  Hontpesat.  The  Cot  da  Pal  is  perhaps  a 
little  higher  than  what  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  calls  the  "  Water-Drainage 
of  the  Crater  of  Pal,"  whose  height  above  tho  Mediterranean  ho  found  to 
be  3893  English  feet.  The  height,  4537  feet,  appears  to  belong  to  a 
higher  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  Col." 

Ur.  Albeut  Wat  communicated  soma  particulars  reladog  to  the  Gothic 
crowns  found  at  Quarraiar,  and  to  further  discoveries  there,  which  had 
been  made  known  to  him  through  the  oourteey  of  one  of  the  foreign  cor- 
responding members  of  the  Institute,  U.  du  Somnierard,  Adminiatrateur 
of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  and  also  through  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who 
had  kindly  obtained  from  Uadrid  a  detailed  account  of  the  treasure-trove  at 
Guanuar.     Ur.  Way's  report  of  the  precious  deposit  duiutcrred  early  in 
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1859  wfts  eommtmicated  id  that  yeftr  (Arch.  Journal,  toL  xri.  p.  253). 
ScTsnl  intereBting  relics  b&vo  been  subaequantl^  ftdded  to  the  ooUectioo  «t 
the  HStel  de  Cluny,  and  tha7  are  noticed  in  the  recent  exteiided  edition  of 
the  Oatalo^e  of  the  Ifuseum  bj'  U.  du  Sommerard :  Bomo  porUonn,  whioh 
■wen  deficient  in  the  orowna  there  preserred,  hare  been  recovered.  H.  du 
Sommerard  stated  to  Mr.  Way  that,  shortlj  before  the  diaooverj  of  the 
crowna  now  at  the  HAtel  de  Clnnj,  not  less  theu  fourteen  other*  had  been 
found  at  the  same  spot  at  Quarrasar.  They  had  been  taken  to  the  mint 
at  Madrid,  as  ha  had  aaoertained,  and  hod  been  melted.  These,  as  he 
belioTed,  vere  of  the  same  type  as  three  alreadj  described,  of  open  work, 
composed  of  narrow  hoops,  with  upright  bars  at  internJa  and  Jewels  at 
the  points  of  inteneotion.  The  precise  ciroumstanoea  under  which  H 
preciona  a  treasure  had  been  detected  have  been  inrolred  in  mjiterj,  and 
it  is  diffioolt  to  reconoile  the  conflicting  statements.  According  to  an 
account  published  with  woodcut  illustraUoos  b;  Don  Juan  de  Dios  de  la 
Bada  J  Delgado,  in  suoeessive  numbers  of  the  MusM  Vnivertal  for  June 
last,  which  Ur.  Deeimus  Burton  had  kindly  obtained  from  Madrid,  the 
discovery  thus  occurred.  About  two  leagues  from  Toledo,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  town  of  Quadamur,  there  is  a  small  plain  near  the  high 
road,  known  by  the  name  of  Guarrazar,  in  which  a  copious  spring  con- 
tinually pours  forth  its  waters  ;  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  by  whom 
the  important  deposit  wu  concealed  in  troublous  times  had  made  choice  of 
the  place-,  being  thus  permanently  and  unmistakably  marked,  so  that  tha 
precise  spot  might  readily  be  ascertained  at  any  subsequent  time.  On  ex- 
amining Uie  ground,  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  from  time  to  time  by  the  action  of  waters  flowing  down  from  the 
neighbouring  faUls,  so  that  at  length  the  receptacles  where  the  treasure  lay 
had  been  nearly  exposed  to  view.  On  August  25,  1858,  two  months  after 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  Toledo,  to  inaugurate  the  Railroad  then 
completed,  a  violent  tempest  occurred  ;  the  torrents  of  rain  brought  down 
a  great  rush  of  waters  upon  the  plain  of  Guarrazar.  It  chanced  that  on 
that  day,  when  the  storm  had  scarcely  subsided,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  of 
the  neighbouring  Tillage  came  to  the  fountain,  and  perceiring  something  of 
unusual  appearance  in  the  wet  sand,  she  struck  the  object,  and  her  cupidity 
was  aroused  by  a  sound  as  if  there  were  some  cavity  beneath,  whiw 
recalled  an  ancient  tradition  of  concealed  treasures,  a  tale  well-known  to  all 
inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  Toledo.  Her  anticipa^ons  were  realised ; 
in  the  cavity  to  which  she  quickly  penetrated  lay,  with  other  objects,  jewels, 
fragments  of  gold,  and  a  kind  of  vase,  which  she  supposed  to  be  of  iron ; 
it  proved  to  be  of  silver.  The  woman  eagerly  gathered  up  the  hoard,  and 
hastened  to  find  her  husband,  more  completely  to  search  out  the  spot. 
On  the  evening  of  that  tempestuous  day  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
fragments,  of  whioh  afterwords  the  crowns,  now  enrichiag  the  museum  at 
Paris,  were  reconstructed,  and  also  of  several  crosses  suited  for  suspension 
to  crowns,  golden  girdles,  with  other  crosses  which  might  have  served  for 
processional  ceremonies.  All  these,  according  to  the  report  of  persons  who 
a&w  them,  were  found  by  these  peasants  ;  great  port  were  sold  piecemeal 
to  the  goldsmiths  of  Toledo  and  melted  down ;  the  crowns,  with  a  few 
other  precious  objects,  were  carried  to  Paris  and  secured,  as  before  related, 
by  the  Imperial  Qovernment.  Tbe  gems  found  in  such  abundance  served 
to  adorn  many  an  ornament  now  worn  by  the  fur  Toledoo  damsels.  By 
~^-~~\  however,  it  was  not  solely  by  these  peasants  that  discoTeriea  were 
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made.  Another  villager,  irhose  cnrioBitf  had  possibly  been  aroused  bj 
seeiDg  the  lights  used  b;  these  treasure- seekers,  went  to  make  search  in 
his  turn  ;  he  brought  to  light  another  deposit,  equal  to  the  first,  tiro  days 
after  the  prerious  dUcoYery. .  On  August  27  that  costly  prize  came  into 
his  possession,  which  he  has  recently  come  forward  to  present  to  his  Queen 
wid  country.  Fearful  of  obserration,  be  hastily  placed  the  treasure  in 
earthen  jars  and  from  time  to  time  carried  into  Toledo  some  fragment  of 
gold,  torn  from  those  inestimable  relics  of  the  Ylsigoth  dominion.  For- 
tunately, his  nncle,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village  of  Guadamur,  being 
aware  ckT  the  circumstance,  advised  him  to  present  the  treainre  to  the 
Queen ;  he  hesitated  for  a  time,  a&ud  that,  if  the  discovery  became  known, 
he  might  get  into  trouble  for  having  concealed  it.  At  this  time  the 
Uinister  of  Public  Instruction,  accompanied  by  two  learned  Academicians 
and  an  Orientalist  of  note,  came  to  Guadamnr  and  visited  the  plain  of 
Onarrasar  for  the  purpose  of  making  excavations  in  search  of  further 
antiquities.  These  produced  only  a  few  precious  stones  and  some  detached 
fragments  of  the  crowns.  Snch  was  the  position  of  the  affair  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1861.  On  the  morning  of  Vay  18,  the  Court  having 
moved  to  the  summer-palace  of  Aranjuez,  a  peasant  in  the  Toledan  costume 
presented  himself,  accompanied  by  a  person  of  superior  position ;  these 
vere  the  schoolmaster  and  his  fortnnate  nephew,  who  oame  to  lay  a  part 
of  the  royal  relics  at  the  feet  of  thnr  sovereign,  namely,  a  votive  crown 
nuMribed  as  the  offering  of  Abbot  Theodosins,  and  a  pendant  cross  with 
this  inscription-—  +iir  kouine  dhi:k  itoiiine  bci  otfbbet  LUCEnua.  i. 
The  concluding  letter  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  f  or  s,  for  pnihittr 
or  <pifcopiM.  The  remainder  of  the  prise  they  kept  book.  The  Queen, 
who  had  seen  with  regret  the  insignia  of  the  ancient  dominant  race  in 
Spain  conveyed  away  to  a  foreign  land,  was  highly  pleased  to  become 
possessed  of  some  portion  of  the  treasure ;  and,  having  sagaciously 
imagined  titat  the  finders  might  have  withheld  other  precious  rehcs,  she 
dematched  the  active  Seoretaiy  de  la  Tr^endencia,  Don  Antonio  Flores, 
to  Quadamur  on  a  commission  of  inquiry ;  the  residt  was  the  recovery  of 
the  reserved  treasures,  which  through  his  skilful  negotiation  were  speedily 
brought  and  given  up  to  the  Queen  on  Hay  24.  The  peasant  was  soon 
rewarded  by  tho  royal  bounty  ;  irithin  a  few  days  Sefior  Flores  returned  to 
Guadamur  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  munificent  intentions ; 
the  fortnnate  peasant  received  not  only  the  full  iutrinsio  volneof  the  objects 
presented,  but  also  an-  ample  pension  snfBcient  to  ensure  a  provision  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  Sefior,  whilst  discharging  this  mission,  pro- 
fited by  the  oooanon  to  ascertain  the  precise  partioulars  of  the  discovery. 
He  learned  with  regret  that  amongst  many  objects  melted  down  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Toledo  were  vessels  supposed  to  be  for  sacred  uses,  one  of 
them  in  form  of  a  dove,  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  and  possibly 
destined  for  snspensiou  over  an  altar,  such  as  the  ctioria  of  like  form,  of 
which  several  fine  enameled  examples  exist  in  France.  The  Queen  forth- 
with called  upon  persons  learned  in  ancient  art  to  examine  and  arrange 
the  remarkable  relics  which  had  thus  come  into  her  possesuon  ;  amongst 
the  first  who  studied  them  were  the  Academicians,  Don  Pedro  Hadrazo, 
and  Don  Jose  Amador  de  los  Bios  ;  the  latter  has  recently  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Fernando  an  elaborate  Essay  on 
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llie  Visigotli  Crowns  and  oraunentB  found  at  Qiurraiu-.*  Th«  objecta 
may  be  &aa  bne6j  dewribed,  1.  A  sumptuoua  orom  with  elaborate  chuaa 
dependant  from  a  orjatal  knop  ;  nlso  a  rich  foliated  orou,  of  which  portioa 
'Onlj'  baa  been  proMrred,  and  jeweled  letters,  intended  for  BQipensioa 
around  the  lower  rim  of  the  crown,  like  a  fringe.  These  letters,  which 
were  detached,  bare  bean  arranged  bj  the  learned  Academtciaos,  and 

-compose  an  inscription,  supposed  to  hare  been, (-  ctdithilaxtb  bbz 

OFrzRET.  In  the  general  fashion  and  uraDgement  of  the  aoeessoriei,  this 
xumptuons  crown  resembles  that  of  ReccesTinthus,  with  its  pendant  fringe 
of  letters,  at  the  HAtel  de  Clunj,  SuinUla  was  chosen  king  of  the  Viu- 
gotbs  in  621 ;  he  died  at  Toledo  in  635  ;  he  was  distinguished  in  warfare, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  who  extended  his  dominion  orer  th& 
whole  of  Spain.  2i  The  crown,  alreodj  noticed,  with  this  inscription  en- 
graved around  the  hoop h  onEKBT  ktntbotltm  boo  btbpaxo  THEOOQSnrs 

ASBA,  3.  The  cross,  befora  mentioned,  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Lnoetios.  4.  Portion  of  another  crown,  5.  An  intaglio  on  a  tronsliicent 
green  gem,  the  snbjeot  being  the  Annundation.  This  stone,  rude  in 
eiecntion,  is  of  interest  as  a  Christian  gem ;  the  material,  which  has  not 
been  aaeertained  with  certunty,  may  bo  emerald.  This  has  been  qaesti<med 
hy  Spanish,  an^nologists,  owing  to  the  notion  generally  entertuned,  that 
i£e  true  emerald  was  unknown  in  Enrope  nntil  the  disoovery  of  Fern, 
■whence  the  market  is  snpidied.  Vj.  King,  in  fau  work  on  Ancient  Qems, 
■p.  27,  has  entered  into  this  subject ;  he  states  that  the  Romans  derired 
-tbe  emerald  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus ;  he  describes  several  true  emeralds  of 
undoubted  antiquity.  7.  Forti(»i  of  ancthor  crown  ;  lastly,  gems,  pastes, 
«nd  pendant  ornaments,  detached,  and  which  have  not  been  connected 
with  any  of  the  precious  relics  preriously  described.  A  full  account  of 
these  very  interesting  vestiges  of  tiie  Visigoth  dominion  in  Spain  will  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Madrid  Academy,  above  cited ;  we  believe 
that  a  detailed  relation  of  the  discovery  has  also  been  commnnioated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  will  doubtless  be  given  in  tiieir  Transactions. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  photograph  on  a  Urge  scale,  obtained  from  Madrid 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Docimus  Burton,  displaying  tiie  crown  of 
Smntilo,  with  alt  its  appendages ;  and  he  produced  the  beautifully 
illustrated  work  by  U.  de  Lasteyrie,  in  which '  the  portion  of  the  TV^tor 
da  Ouarrtuiar,  now  at  Paris,  has  been  described  wiu  the  critical  diacem- 
ment  to  be  expected  from  so  accomplished  a  writer  on  Mediievol  Art.* 
Mr.  E.  W.  QoDwiK  communicated  Notes  on  some,  of  the  churches  in  the 

1  Bl    Arta    Latino-BiKuitiiio   «n   Ei-  relict,  porobiaed  bj  ths  Imperiil  govsni- 

ps&s  y  lu  CoronM  Tiaizodsa  de  Qoar-  mant    for    12fi,000    Cnnoi,   bsva   b«en 

tOEU' ;     Bnst^o     Eiatoiloo-Critioo    poc  notioed  in  ths  BvUMk  de  la  Boo.  Imp. 

D.  Joti  Am^or  de  loe  lUoe;  Madrid,  dw  Antiqu.  de  Francs,  SFab.  1SG9;  tj 

ISfll,  4to. ;  with  lU  pUtei,  represantiag  U.  du  Sommerard  tii  the  Monde  XUittrf, 

the    golden   oraamenti;     moaaici    dii-  19  Feb.  ISSB ;  1^ M.  de  Lavoiz,  in  the 

plajingdeaigni  analogmt*  to  those  on  the  iUaitra'teii,  of  Me  sanM  monlli,  and  in 

orowna,  ke. ;  alao  aculptured  fragments  tbe  Oia^»  df   Beamx   Arti,  1  March, 

of  the  Temple  of  Qitarraar ;  ArehiCec-  With  the  exception  of  the  aooount  nven 

4uTal  dttaila  of  tha  builioa  of  Aetuiini  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xri.  p.  2SS,  and  the 

and  the  gold  crosses  then  preserred.  brief   mention   in   Mr.  King'i  Aocdent 

'  D«iK>ription  du  Ti^sor  de  Ouamisr,  Qems,  p.  308,  we  are  not  awara  tliat  these 

Ac,  par  Fetd.  de  LasteTiie;  Paris,  I860,  remarkable dimoveriM  have  beennotlosd 

ito.,  with  four  carefnllf  executed  obromo-  Id  this  counliy. 
lithographs.      The  Visigoth  crowns  and 
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Deaneriei  of  Kerrier  ani  Eenirith,  Cornirall  (printed  in  this  rolume^ 
pp.  231,  323). 

A  Taliiable  present  wu  reeeired  from  Monsieur  Edouard  Fonld,  bung  & 
copj  of  the  •' Description  dea  Antiquit6s  et  objots  d'Art  composant  le 
Cabmat  do  U.  Louis  Fould,"  (privatelj  printed).  Tbis  besutifnl  memoTial 
of  the  coUections  formed  by  the  late  U.  Fould  is  the  production  of  H.  A. 
Ch&boaillet,  CooBorrateur  of  the  Medals  and  Antiquities  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  a  foreign  Correspondiog  Member  of  the  Institute.  Lord 
Talbot  moTod  special  thanks  to  tbe  donor  of  this  costlj  volume,  repleto 
with  BQbjeetB  of  inteiest  in  illnstration  of  classical  and  medinral  antiquities. 

^aUqttitUi  nntt  maO^i  at  9[rt  et^Hftas. 

By  Major  HAJSTncas,  R.A — A  small  collection  of  Buddhist  soolptures  in 
stone,  a  Ixronze  statuette  of  Bacchus,  fragments  of  terra-cotta  of  fine  classical 
character  in  their  design,  vith  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  coins,  being 
objects  reoentlj  obtuned  at  Feshaimr  in  AfFghanistan.  In  the  sculptures, 
and  espociallj  in  the  bronia  statuette,  a  marked  influence,  as  supptned,  of 
Qreek  art  is  to  be  traced ;  a  feir  other  similar  eridences  exist  in  this 
conntrj,  eapeoi&Ilj  a  Bculptured  figure  of  Bacchne,  obtained  in  India  bj 
Major  Hogg,  and  other  relics,  in  which  Qreek  influence  maj  be  discerned, 
hare  been  found  in  the  Huiareh,  a  mountainous  region  of  A^hanistan. 
Notices  of  discoveries  at  Feshavur  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Auatio  Societj  of  Bengal,  The  tradition  of  Qreek  art,  which  ma;  be 
traced  in  tbeeo  interesting  relies,  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the 
infloeuoe  of  the  invasion  of  the  northern  districts  of  India  bj  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.o.  327.'  According  to  the  opinion,  however,  of  those  who- 
bare  devoted  attention  to  Oriental  Antiquities,  this  influence  of  Oreek 
Art  may  have  originated  from  Boctriana,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  b.C.  Amongst  the  coins  collected  by  Major  Hasting*  in  the 
Punjanb  and  other  localities,  one  of  considerable  interest  has  been  pointed 
out  Dj  the  skilful  numismatist  Mr.  Thomas,  namely  a  coin  of  Mahmlid  of 
Ghuzni,  struck  in  one  of  the  cities  of  conquered  India  which  he  designated 
by  his  own  name  "Mahmddpore."  The  site  of  this  town  Mr.  Thomas 
believes  to  have  been  near  the  modem  Lahore,  as  there  is  a  record  of  a 
place  of  nearly  similar  name  which  formed  the  old  capital  of  the  province. 
Although  now  not  of  extreme  rarity,  tbis  coin  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  combination  of  Kufic,  tbe  official  alphabet  of  tlie 
Arabic  tongue,  with  the  local  Sanskrit  on  tbe  reverse.  It  moreover  pre- 
sents a  quunt  Sanskritiied  equiralent  of  the  Arabic  formula  "  There  is  no 
God,"  ^c.  This  class  of  money  is  folly  described,  Joum.  Roy.  Asial. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  187  ;  Trans,  p.  158.  The  specimen  sent  by  Major 
Eastings  is  also  of  value  as  correcting  a  doubtful  reading  of  the  name  of 
the  city,  which  previously  seemed  to  be  Mafam&dsir,  but  is  now  clearly 
shown  to  hare  been  Mohmddpore. 

By  Signer  Cabtbllaiti,  of  Rome. — A  valuable  coUeotion  of  examples  of 
jewelry,  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of  the  goldsmith's  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients  in  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  included  a 
number  of  exquisite  antique  relics,  with  some  comei,  Etruscan  scarabici, 
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&e.,  and  presented  a  benutiful  exemplification  of  the  resulta  of  the  recent 
revival  of  ancient  proceseea  of  art  in  Jeirelrj,  as  detailed  b;  Signor  Cw> 
tellani  in  bis  discourse  already  giTen.     See  page  363,  ante. 

Bjr  the  Ker.  S.  W.  Kxmo- — A  fictile  urn  of  light  grey  cidored  irare, 
found  at  Hedenham,  Korfolk,  near  the  remaina  of  a  kiln  for  firing  potterj, 
anpposed  to  be  of  the  Boman  period.  The  urn,  which  ia  aomewhat  impw- 
fect  and  had  posnbly  been  thrown  aaide  oa  that  aeeonnt,  is  ondoubtedl;  o{ 
Roman  fabrication.  It  will  be  figured  and  the  diaoorerf  deaoribed  in  tbe 
Norfolk  Arohnolopcal  Transactiona. 

.  Bj  Ur.  Shirlbt,  M.F. — Fragmuita  of  pottery  and  homa  of  the  red 
deer,  found  in  1858,  ingraTelinopeningastone-ut  at  Armecot  Field,  near 
Halford  Bridge,  Warwickshire,  to  obtain  material  for  the  new  building*  at 
Lower  Batington  Honae.  The  pottery,  vhioh  lay  very  near  the  honu, 
was  of  Goarae,  imperfectly  burnt  ware,  without  ornament,  probably  n<A 
worked  on  a  lathe,  and  post-Roman,  but  with  moie  of  the  charaoteriatics 
of  Anglo-Saxon  manufacture. 

-  By  Ifrs.  Walxkb,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  tiirou^  Mr.  Winter  Jmea. — 
Fragmenta  of  pottery  found  on  a  farm  near  the  Qreat  River,  Canada, 
mider  the  roots  of  a  pine-tree,  the  girth  of  wluch  meaanred  nine  feet. 
The  tree  was  supposed  to  be  about  200  years  old,  and  the  pottery  lay  ia 
such  a  poution  that  it  must  hare  been  dwosited  preriensly  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  The  ware  is  variously  colored,  some  porttona  are  of  a  pitchy, 
gritty  paste,  and  remarkable  as  having  mamnga  res«nbling  thcee 
on  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  early  pottery  in  Europe.— Also  a  sea  shell,  a 
Urebratula,  and  a  bone  pin  or  needle  found  with  these  fictjle  relics. 

By  Mrs.  T.  L.  Babwiok  Bakbr. — An  ancient  ivory  comb,  preserved  at 
Hardwiok  Court,  Glonoeatershire ;  ita  origin  is  not  known.  It  is  curioaalj 
sculptured  with  oacred  subjecta,  b^g  probably  a  ptcten  j>ontifieaU.  It 
has  been  sapposed  that  this  remarkable  specimen  may  be  of  English 
workmanship ;  date,  early  in  tlie  twelfth  century.  Tlie  subjects  are,  The 
Kativity,  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  <^  the 
Uagi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  die  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  Last 
Snpper,  the  Betrayal,  Cmcifixion,  and  Entombment  of  Our  Lord.  This 
comb  is  formed  with  a  row  of  teeth  on  each  of  its  edges ;  it  is  unuaoaUj 
massive  in  its  fashion,  and  the  sculptures  are  in  considerable  reli^ ;  the 
dimensions  are  i^  in.  by  3i  in.  The  detuls  of  symb<diBm  and  coBtmne  - 
ate  very  curious ;  die  armed  figures  are  represented  with  pmnted  hdmeta 
having  nasals,  long  hauberks  worn,  as  at  that  eariy  period,  without  sur- 
coats,  and  long  kite-shaped  shields.  Amongst  appliances  ancmtiy 
required  at  solemn  mass,  more  especially  when  sung  by  a  bishop,  a  eomb, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  was  always  provided, 
and  he  has  descrilied  several  remarkable  specimens,  the  earliest  being  the 
pectm  'S.  Ijupi  preserved  at  Sens  Cathedral,  a  relic  attributed  to  the 
sixth  century.  Church  of  Oar  Fathen,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  See  also  Ur. 
Raine's  account  of  the  supposed  Tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  p.  197, 
where  an  ivory  comb  found  with  the  remuns  is  described. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Caebkove. — A  sculptured  ^aboster  tablet  of  rei; 
beautiful  design ;  it  ma  obtained  recently  at  the  Havannah,  and  had 
been  brought,  as  stated,  from  Lima,  where  it  may  have  formed  part  of 
Bome  church-4ecoratioQS.  It  represents  a  female  saint  veiled  and  kneeling 
in  a  kind  of  open  cell,  mlh  books,  appliances  for  writing,  &o. ;  Our  Lord, 
apparently  in  yonthful  age,  comes  towards  her  holding  a  cross ;  hs  is. 
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accompanied  hj  the  Blessed  Virgin  Uarj,  vho  holds  forth  a  chaplet  o£ 
roses.  The  learned  aathor  of  that  useful  manual — the  "Emblems  of 
Saints,"  the  Veiy  Kev.  Dr.  Husenbeth,  informs  us  that  this  sculpture  has 
doabtlesa  reference  to  some  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  ;  it  is 
related  that  she  dwelt  in  a  lonelj  cell  in  a  garden  planted  only  with  bitter 
herbs  ;  that  she  wore  a  chaplet  in  whi^  needlea  were  inaerted  oa  a 
means  of  mortification  or  penance  ;  and  that  Our  Lord  appearing  to  her 
in  a  Tision,  spoke  figuratively  of  her  aoul  aa  hia  spouse.  See  Butler's  Lirea 
of  the  Sainta,  under  Aug.  30. 

B7  Uj.  Edwaks  Kiohakdsok. — Fac-similes,  or  "rubbings,"  of  eagraved 
sepnlchral  slabs  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  aide  of  Tettenhall  Church, 
StaficH-dshire,  which  commemorate  Richard  Wrottesley,  (in  armour,)  and 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  daoghter  of  £dmnnd  Sutton,  son  of  John,  Lord 
Sadley.  She  died  In  1517.  The  slabs  are  of  alabaster,  the  incised  lines 
are  filled  in  with  some  hard  resinous  composition  ;  the  figures  are  under 
can<^ea,  and  beneath  are  diminutire  representations  of  sixteen  children  ;- 
eacnteheons  are  introduced  of  the  anna  of  Wrottesley  impaling  those  o£ 
Dudley.  Eiehard  Wrottesley,  eon  of  Sir  Walter  Wrottealey  of  Perton, 
treasurer  of  Calais,  was  so  mQch  .in  favor  at  the  court,  that  he  had  per- 
miasion  from  Henry  TIL  in  1491  to  wear  hia  bonnet  in  the  king's 
presence.  He  directed  the  aum  of  26«.  &{,  to  be  expended  on  this  hia 
sepolchral  portraiture  and  memorial,  which  Hr.  Richardson  has  recently 
nndertaken  to  renovate.  The  slab  is  described  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  196,  where  the  quaint  rhyming  epitaph  maybe  seen ;  the  licence 
above  mentioned,  to  have  iob  head  covered  in  all  places  and  at  all  seasona, 
is  there  alao  given,  p.  264. 

By  ^  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellioombb,  RS.A. — Several  documents,  selected 
from  the  collection  in  his  posseasion,  relating  to  property  in  tho  city  of 
Bristol,  and  preaenting  some  interesting  specimens  of  seals.  We  ore 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Ur.  W.  S.  Walford  for  the  following  abstracts 
of  these,  deeds  ^— 

1.  Lease,  dated  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1286,  by 
Thomas  de  Lyons  to  Thomas  de  Weetono  and  Roysia  his  wife,  of  two  shops 
(ntdot)  in  Wynchestreet,  Bristol,  for  the  term  of  tiiirty  years,  at  the  rent  of 
a  rose  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  y^Iy-  Witnessed  by"Ricardo 
de  Manegodesfelde  tunc  Majore  BristoU',  Willelmo  de  la  Marine  una  cum 
predicto  Thomaa  de  Westone  tunc  hallivo  Bristol!',"  and  others  therein 
named.  The  seal  of  Thomas  de  Lyons  is  appended ;  it  is  circular,  of  dark 
wax,  diam.  i  inch ;  device  a  confiict  between  a  lion  and  a  wyvern ;  legend 
•  8'  THOMl; :  DE :  LIHOVNS. 

2.  Qrant,  undated,  by  Thomaa  de  Lyons  to  Thomas  de  Westone,  of  a 
cellar  "  cum  tota  parte  mea  introitus  et  exitua  per  medium  porte,"  utuate 
behind  hia  mesauage  in  Wynchestreet ;  to  hold  to  the  said  Thomas  Westone 
his  heirs  and  aaaigus,  rendering  yearly  the  rent  of  one  silver  penny  at 
Christmas.  Witnessed  by  Richard  de  Manegodesfelde  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
William  de  la  Marine  then  bailiff  with  the  aforesaid  Thomas  de  Westone, 
and  others  therein  named.  The  above  described  seal  of  Thomas  do  Lyons 
is  appended. 

3.  Grant,  undated,  by  Thomas  de  Lyons  to  Thomas  de  Westone,  of  a 
house  "  cum  Cocko  et  terra  que  est  de  retro  eandem  domum,  que  quidem 
domus  vocatur  pistrina,"  situate  in  Bristol  "super  veterem  mnrum " 
behind  the  messuage  which  was  the  prepay  of  Nicholas  de  Lyons,  fatbw 
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of  tbe  sud  Th<nnBa  it  Ijoiib,  in  WTooheitraet,  together  with  right  of 
enttj  through  s  certain  door  of  nhich  each  was  to  have  a  kej  ;  to  hold  to 
Thomaa  d«  WoBtone  and  his  heirs,  rendering  jearly  a  half-penn;.  Wit- 
nessed by  Ererard  le  Francejs  Uajor  of  Bristol,  William  de  Marina  and 
John  Clerk  beiliffi  of  that  town,  Richard  de  Monegodesfeld,  and  othwa 
therein  named.    The  seal  of  Thomas  de  Ljons  is  appended. 

4.  Grant,  undated,  b;  Thomas  de  Westone  to  his  son  John,  of  a 
mesBnage  In  Bristol,  in  Wynchestreet  "fere  ex  oppouto  piUori,"  o&  the 
noKh  side  of  the  street,  and  adjoining  the  land  which  was  Thomas  de 
LjoDs' ;  to  hold  to' the  said  John  his  hein  and  assigns,  rendering  anaoallj' 
to  the  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs  a  rose  at  the  Natirit;  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  to  the  said  Thomas  de  Lyons  and  his  heirs  a  silver  penny 
at  Christmas,  and  to  the  king  "  de  Langahnlo  "  fonrpence  half-pumj,  and 
to  Sir  Adam  de  Snttone,  knight,  and  his  heirs  a  half-penny  of  silrer. 
Witnessed  by  Everard  le  Franoeys  Mayor  of  Bristol,  William  de  Hanna 
and  John  Clerk  baillfb,  Thomas  de  St.  Alban,  and  others  therein  named. 
A  small  seal  of  dark  wax  is  appended,  inrcolar,  diameter  about  fiTC-wghths 
of  an  inch  ;    device  withb  a  inrde  a  cross  between  four  flenrs-de-lys  ; 

legend  imperfect    *  S'  THOUE Ererard  le  Franoeys  was 

mayor  in  1331,  1336,  and  1339. 

5.  Lease,  (eonnterpart),  dated  at  Bristol  on  the  feast  of  St.  Leonard 
the  Abbot,  18  Edw.  11.  (1324),  by  John  de  Westone,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  de  Westone,  formerly  burgefls  of  Bristol,  to  Richard  de  Bonrtone 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  {burgent'  Brittoll'),  of  a  cellar  in  the  town  of  Bristol, 
in  Wynohestreet ;  to  hold  to  them  for  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  longer 
liver,  at  an  annnal  rent  of  two  shillings  in  silver.  Witnessed  by  "  Radulfo 
Tortle  tnne  msjore  Bnstdl',  Johanne  de  Remeneye  et  Waltero'  Prentis 
tmic  ballivis  ejnsdem  ville,"  and  others  therein  named.  Two  seals  were 
appended  ;  the  first  of  dork  wax,  imperfect,  ciroolar,  diam.  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  device  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  letter  R.  en- 
ugned  with  a  fleur-de-lys;  legend—*  S'  BICARDI:  DB  -.  .  .  .  .  EBE. 
The  second  seal  is  lost. 

6.  Indenture  in  EngUsh,  dated  16th  Feb.  7  Hen.  VIII.  (1516),  between 
Henry  Weston  of  Oldlande,  co.  Glonc.  gentleman,  and  John  Willyams  of 
Bristol,  brewer,  comprising  covenants  for  the  assurance,  by  the  sold  Henry  to 
the  said  John,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  reversion  of  a  mesanage  in 
Wynchestreet,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  John.  In  the  rieht  hand  lower 
corner  of  the  parchment  is  the  name — L.  Collys — followed  by  a  mark  and 
notaritu  piAUcut  abbreviated ;  beneath  which  is  subscribed — per  me 
Menricum  WetUme,  A  seal  of  red  wax  is  appended,  oval,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  device  an  escutcheon  with  a  mullet  between  three 
fleor-de-lys  (the  arms  of  Weston). 

7.  Exemplification  of  Recovery  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Conunoa 
Pleas,  dated  ZOth  May  9  Hen.  VIII.  (1517),  in  which  John  Williams  was 
demandant  and  Henry  Westone  tenant,  of  a  messuage  in  Bristol.  An  im- 
pression of  the  seal  pro  hmSixu  coram  jvitieiariii,  in  dark  wax  and  in  fine 
condition,  is  appended. 

8.  Release,  dated  12th  May  10  Hen.  VIII.  (1518),  by  Henry  Weston 
of  Oldlande  to  John  Willyams  and  his  heirs,  of  a  messoage  in  Wynchestreet, 
Bristol,  which  the  said  John  had  recovered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster  in  Saster  Term  9  Hen.  YIII.  against  the  said  Henry. 
The  signnturea  of  h.  CoUye  and  Heniy  Weston  are  under  the  fold  at  the 
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tij^t  hud  comer  as  in  tiie  iadenture  of  16th  Feb.  7  Hen.  VIII.  ftbore 
described,  and  on  impreasioa  of  Uie  saine  seal  is  appended. 

9.  IndentuTo  dated  at  Bristol  on  the  eve  of  All  S&inta,  2  Hen.  V., 
vhereb;  Criatiiia  Frome,  late  wife  of  William  Frome,  aod  Thomas  Frome, 
her  BOD  and  heir,  granted  and  confirmed  to  John  Cohkes,  senior,  eon  of 
James  CokkeB,  borgess  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  a  tenement  iu  Wfnche- 
etreet ;  it  appears  bj  the  boundaries  that  it  was  utuate  near  the  old  wall  of 
the  town  ;  to  hold  to  John  Cokkes  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  hU  several  sons 
BnocessiTelf  in  tail,  remainder  to  a  daughter  and  kinswoman  succesaiTelj  in 
tail,  with  remainder  to  the  Hajor  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Bristol  in 
fee  simple.  In  testimony  whereof  the  aeala  of  the  grantors  were  appended, 
"  Et  qiua  ugilla  nostra  quampluribns  sunt  incognita,  sigillum  officii  Hajoratus 
Tille  Bristoll'  cuilibet  parti  hujus  carte  nostre  tripartite  specialiter  et  persona- 
liter  appoui  procuravimuE."  Witnessed  by  "  Johanne  Droys  tunc  Uajore 
Tille  Bristoll ,  Johanne  Nutone  tunc  Vicecomite  dnsdem  ville,  Johanne  Draper 
et  Johanne  Wltoue  tunc  BalUvis  ejusdem  Ttlle,  Johanne  Stephenes  sentore," 
and  aereral  others  who  are  named.  The  usage  of  appending  a  seal,  by 
way  of  corroboration,  has  been  no^ced  preTiouMy,  (see  p.  360,  ante). 

10.  Dec.  20,  1  Edw.  VI.  (1547).  Release  by  Henry  Brayne  of  London, 
Esq.,  to  Williun  Appowell  of  Bristol,  merchant,  of  all  the  right  of  the  said 
Henty  to  a  meaeuage  in  the  Com  Street,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Bristol,  which  he  had  of  the  feoffment  of  the  releaaor,  whose  seal  (probably) 
is  appended.  It  is  of  red  wai,  in  form  of  an  escutcheon  ;  the  arms  being 
on  ft  chenon  between  two  stags'  heads  cahosshed  in  chief  and  a  fox  in 
base  three  moUete  pierced. 

11.  Aug.  26,  2  SUi.  (1560).  Release  by  Michael  Sowdeley  of  Bristol, 
apothecaty,  to  Henry  Slye  of  Bristol,  soapmaker,  and  Jane  bia  wife,  of  all 
the  said  Michael's  right  in  a  mcMuage  in  Bristol  upon  the  Bridge.  Appended 
is  an  hexagonal  seal  on  red  wax  ;  derice,  on  an  eeoutcbeon,  a  merchant's 
mark  of  ue  type  representing  a  heart  with  a  figure  of  i  issuing  from  it ; 
inclosed  in  the  heart  are  the  letters  a — s. 

It  may  deaerre  notice  that  according  to  the  historian  of  Bristol,  Barrett, 
besides  the  Mayor  two  Prepositors  were  elected  yearly,  who  after  1267 
were  called  Seneschals,  after  1313  the  Senesohab  were  left  out  and  Bailifia 
chosen,  and  after  I37I  there  were  Sheriffi  in  addition  to  the  Mayor  and 
two  Bailiffs.  In  these  doenments  BailiA  occur  at  an  earlier  date.  Some 
discrepancies  are  also  to  be  noticed,  in  comparing  the  names  of  the  Mayors 
and  witnesses  with  the  lists  giren  by  Barrett  and  Seyer. 

By  Mr,  J,  SixPEEMa,— A  pair  of  silrer-gilt  beakers,  forming,  when  ad- 
insted  together,  a  piece  of  plate  in  form  of  a  tun,  scTen  Inches  in  height. 
Fnrehased  at  Chriatiania.  At  one  end  are  engraTed  the  letters  and  date — 
VaGPHZSP— A'  1612,— on  the  other— VQGSGZHHZSP— A"  1612. 
These  letters  may  be  the  initials  of  words  forming  a  sentence,  or  of  per- 
sonal names.    The  plate-marks  are  N.  and  NI.  the  latter  on  an  eacutoheon. 

By  Lord  Talsot  de  Mal&hidb.— Two  miniature  portraits  painted  in 
«namel,  one  of  them  being  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnd,  by  Petitot ;  the  other 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  S.Q.,  (1694—1718),  he  is  represented  in 
armour,  with  a  blue  riband  ;  on  the  rererse  of  the  plate,  covered  with 
oolorloES  paste,  is  iatcnhed,-^ Let fi-ires  Suaut/ee. 

By  Ht.  H.  Catt. — A  bronie  bast  of  Charles  I.,  about  two-thirds  of  life* 
uae,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  falling  laced  collar,  a  pearl  ear-ring  in  the 
left  ear.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  pearl  thus  worn  by  the  king  is  in  pos- 
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•eBsIoa  of  the  Dulce  of  Portland  ;  Guch  a  pendant. oniftmeut  mtf  be  noticed 
in  the  eqaoElrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.  at  Waririck  Caatle. 

By  Sir  Behjuiik  Brodib,  Bart. — A  small  portrait  of  Fox,  exeonted  ia 
1768 ;  it  is  aketohed  with  great  spirit  on  Uaea  apparently  without  primiog, 
and  alightly  coloured  in  oili.  On  the  rOTerse  the  following  particulara  are 
written,  partly  in  the  handwriting  of  Qeneral  Fox,  by  whom  this  remark- 
able portrait  was  presented  to  Sir  B,  Brodie  : — "  Charles  James  Fox 
making  his  first  speech  in  the  Home  of  Commons.  This  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  done  by  the  iate  Mr.  Surtees  of  4fainsforth  in  the  county  Dorhoza 
(father  of  the  present  Kohert  Surtees  of  UainEforth),  aftor  he  had  heard 
him  for  the  first  time  in  the  Houae  of  Commons.  Mr.  Surtees  on  going 
home  made  the  sketch  from  memoiy.  N.B.  He  studied  painting  at  Rome 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — This  sketch  was  in  my  dear  father's  dresmug- 
room  for  many  years,  and  came  to  me  at  his  decease  in  1840  with  ereiy- 
thing  that  was  in  that  room  at  Holland  House.  I  give  it  to  his  and  my  old 
friend  Sir  B.  Brodie,  9  December,  1847.  (Signed)  Charles  R.  Fox."  This 
interMting  memorial  of  the  great  statesman  is  thus  described  by  the  late 
liord  Holund,  (Hemorials  of  Fox,  by  the  Eari  Rossell,  toI.  1,  p.  51,) — "I 
hare  in  my  possession  a  singular  proof  of  the  figure  and  expression  lb.  Fox 
made  on  his  first  ^pearance  oa  an  orator.  A  young  artist,  and  I  beliere 
a  reporter  of  debates,  a  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  in  the  county  of  Snr- 
ham,  happened  to  be  in  the  gallery  when  he  first  spoke.  At  that  period 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  take  notes  or  take  any  paper  or  note-book  into 
the  gallery  for  that  purpose.  But  this  gentleman,  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  youthful  orator,  toro  off  part  of  his  sHrt  and  sketched  on  it  with  a 
pennl  or  burnt  stick  a  likeness  of  him  which  he  afterwards  tried  to  finish 
at  his  lodgings,  and  which,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  ia  still 
preserved  in  mj  possession  at  Holland  House,  retaimng  many  traits  of  re- 
semblance to  tho  dark,  intelligent,  and  animated  featares  of  Mr.  Fox.— 
y.  H."  Although  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  Mr.  Surtees  nerer  acted 
as  a  reporter,  as  Bupposed  by  Lord  Holland,  he  certainly  possessed  moch 
ialent  in  the  arts  of  design  and  engraring  ;  this  is  shown  by  some  spirited 
piotures  and  sketches  at  Mainsforth,  and  by  the  rigoettes  which  illustrate 
the  Histoiy  of  the  county  of  Durham  by  his  son. 


PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  1861, 

Held  at  Fbtbrborovoh,  July  23  to  July  30. 

The  opening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Com  Exohange.  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  was  unexpectedly  detained  on  his 
journey  from  Norfolk  through  some  unforeseen  changes  in  railway  arrange' 
ments,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Ootatths  Moxoai',  Esq.,  M.P.,  Viee- 
trerident,  who,  after  expreasing  regret  at  the  unexpected  disappointment, 
the  caose  of  his  occupying  temporarily  the  place  of  their  noble  President, 
congratulated  the  Society  on  the  selection  of  so  interesting  a  locality  for 
their  Annual  Meeting.  He  hoped  that  the  risit  of  the  Institute  mi^ 
prore  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  residents  in  that  district 
an  interest  in  the  arcbnological  objects  by  which  they  were  snrronnded. 
It  might  generally  be  obserred  that  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  erei; 
comfort  did  not  appreciate  their  condition  so  well  as  those  who  had  not 
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snch  priTil<^es ;  objects  well  worthj  of  attention  are  too  freqnenti;  not 
Taloed  BO  highlj  hj  those  vho  lire  near  them  as  by  viaitors  from  a  dia- 
tanee.  It  waa  a  cause  of  much  Batiafaction  to  him  that  the  Inititute  had 
reoeired  an  inritation  to  a  coontj  so  replete  with  objects  attrHctive  to  the 
antiqtuuT  and  the  historian,  as  that  in  which  the;  were  now  assembled  ; 
and  ho  Doped  that  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  pursuita  of  the  Bociety 
woold  be  aronsed  in  the  minds  of  man;  who  might  have  hitherto  been 
indifferent  to  them. 

The  Rer.  Canon  Arglei  regreted  that  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  he  the 
.first  to  welcome  the  Institute  to  the  city  of  Feterborovgh  and  to  die  connty 
of  Northampton.  From  age  and  inficmitieB  the  Lord  Bishop  was  unable 
to  attend,  and  Canon  Argles  lamented  that  theTenerable  Prelate  oould  not 
be  present  to  give  that  weloome  which  he  cordiaU;  dsBired  to  conve;  to  the 
nwho  honored  their  ancientctt;  with  a  visit.    The  same  regret  he 
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d  ^to  express  on  behalf  of  their  ezc«JIent  Dean,  who,  although  present, 
was  miablo,  from  domestic  affliction,  to  address  the  meeting.  On  his  own 
part  he  felt  Uiat  the  Chapter  and  derg;  of  Peterborough  would  be  onwwthj 
of  thnr  noble  cathedral,  if  they  did  not  express  in  an  emj^iatio  manner  the 
waimtii  of  feeling  with  which  thej  regarded  the  Tisit  of  the  Aiohsologieal 
Institute  to  their  city.  One  of  the  advantages  which  aecmed  from  the 
meetings  of  such  societies  in  rarions  localities  was  donbtless  this,  that 
not  onlj  a  great  amount  of  information  was  otanmnnioated  and  di0iised, 
but  that  a  spirit  of  research  into  the  antiquities  at  the  neighbonrhood  was 
exdted,  and  many  objects  of  archaologioal  interest  were  discovered  ia 
places  of  which  proviouilj  no  one  had  Imowledge.  It  would  be  found,  in 
all  probability,  that  during  the  present  visit  many  tliingB  might  be  brought 
to  Ught,  of  the  existence  of  whioh  they  were  previously  unaware,  and 
already,  while  preparing  mamoire  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  some  discoveries 
had  been  mode  of  remarkable  ohjecta  which  might  otiierwiae  have  remuned 
in  obacnrity.  On  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  begged  to  give  the 
wameet  weloome  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  to  express  thmr 
hearty  desire  to  promote  the  snocesB  of  the  meeting,  and  the  gratification 
of  thnr  learned  visitors. 

The  Yen.  AbchdeagO!!  of  Nokthuiftoii,  in  eeeonding  thia  expreauon  of 
cordial  feeling  to  the  Institute,  offered  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  tiie 
numerous  historical  assooiations  and  objects  of  interest  which  Nortbompton- 
slure  presents  to  the  antiquary  ;  he  alluded  also  to  the  grati£catioa  which 
he  felt  in  the  conviction  that  suoli  vestiges  of  olden  time  might,  through  the 
visit  of  the  Institute,  be  henceforth  more  generally  appreciated. 

The  Bev.  Lord  Alwtkb  Cohptoh  then  addressed  the  meeting  ;  he 
observed  that  he  felt  gratified  in  offering,  on  behalf  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  the  warm  assurance  of  their  weloome. 
He  might  for  a  moment  have  desired  that  tiie  duty  had  devolved  on  the 
present  occasion  on  one  more  competent,  but  he  could  not  regret  that  the 
privilege  of  thus  addressing  the  members  of  the  Institute,  at  ihe  very 
commencement  of  their  proceedings,  bad  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  felt 
that  he  hod,  so  to  speak,  an  ancestral  right  to  address  the  Institute  on 
their  visit  to  Northamptonshire,  knowing  well  how  gratifying  such  a  visit 
would  have  been  to  his  father,  hod  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  and  with 
what  cordial  encouragement  he  would  have  rec^ved  the  Society,  in  whose 
welfare  he  had  for  bo  long  a  period  taken  the  most  lively  interest.  On 
behalf  of  his  brother  also,  who,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  was  unable 
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to  )»  present,'  Lord  Alwyne  vu  deairous  to  expreas  a  keftrty  welcome-. 
The  Harquts  felt  «  cordial  intereat  in  their  pr«>ent  puq>ose  ;  he  htA 
desired  Lord  Alirjne  to  briog  for  the  gr&tifio&tion  of  the  Society  Any  ohject» 
oE  value  and  antiquuitm  interest  preferred  st  Castle  Aahby,  the  more 
treunred  there,  u  they  would  be  more  prised  by  many  now  asaembled 
around  him,  haTing  for  ^e  most  part  been  the  renlta  of  his  Uta  father's 
inTestigationa  and  the  memorials  of  hia  highly  oultiTated  taste. 

John  Motes  Heathcotb,  Eeq.,  of  Connington  Castle,  ezprMsed  the  plea> 
sure  he  felt  in  seconding  Lord  Alwyne's  OBaunuiow  of  welcome  to  the  society 
on  their  Ttait  to  Feterborongh. 

Q.  H.  Wballit,  Esq.,  M.P.,  obaerred  that,  saffeting  from  indiqrautkni, 
he  wsa  unable  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  interest  in  the  ^ticeedinga  of 
the  society,  ao  folly  as  he  had  been  desirous  to  do.  He  had  expected  that 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Hankey,  would  have  been  present,  and  that  it  might  hare 
derolred  upon  him  to  oBer  welcome  in  a  mwe  anitabls  manner.  He  (Mr. 
Whalley)  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  adrert  to  one  considierKtioii, 
which,  OB  he  thooght,  tended  to  ahow  the  ralne  of  such  meetings,  and  of 
such  societies  instituted  for  the  inrestigaUon  of  national  antiqnities  and 
lustory.     Bducation  had  now  taken  the  posidon  of  one  of  the  most  im- 

fortant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  sulgects  of  pabUo  discussion. 
t  therefore  became  a  daty,  which  all  must  reeogniM,  to  derote  to  edu- 
cation Uiat  earnest  attention  which  some,  perhaps,  bad  prerioosly  limited 
to  other  objects.  Such  a  society  as  the  Institute,  whose  operations  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  realm,  through  annual  meetings,  devised  on  the  tame- 
plan  aa  those  which  had  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  adrance- 
meot  of  science,  was  eminently  calculated,  he  felt  assured,  to  promote 
public  iostractioD,  by  searching  out,  as  it  was  the  porpoee  and  prorinee  of 
the  Institute  to  do,  the  very  foundations  and  sources  of  History  and  of 
National  Institutions. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  the  Rot.  TEOiua  Jaices  (Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough,  and  Vicar  of  Thedditigworth)  to  deliver  the  Introducttvy 
Discoarse  on  the  Archnology  of  Northamptonshire,  which  he  had  kindly 
promised  for  their  gratification. 

iiri  JiHES  obaerred  that,  although  he  should  have  shruolc  from  under- 
taking on  such  an  occasion  an  inaugural  discourse  on  orehsaology,  which 
some  of  his  hearers  might  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  he  could  not 
refnse  to  read  an  Essay  on  the  Archaology  of  Northamptonshire,  having 
rec^ved  the  assurance  that  he  might  make  whatever  use  he  pleased  of  a 

e.per  which  appeared  not  long  ago  on  that  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
aving  obtained  permisnou  to  turn  that  memoir  to  account  in  his  present 
endeavour,  he  had  less  difficulty  with  the  author  himself,  who  considerately 
placed  it  at  his  service,  aud  promised  neither  to  indict  him  for  plagiarism, 
nor  to  taunt  him  with  appearing  in  feathers  not  his  own. 

After  allodiog  to  the  general  shape  and  position  of  the  county  of 
Northampton,  with  its  central  boss  of  Naseby,  Mr.  James  remarked  that 
earlier  times  hod  left  little  trace  on  this  height,  except  the  obscure  remains 
of  an  unexplored  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sibbertoft,  to  which,  being 
in  his  own  parish,  he  would  gladly  be  prepared  to  guide  more  enterpriung 
steps  than  his  own.  There  are  few  commanding  promineocBS  which,  do 
not  bear  evidence  of  some  early  entrenchment,  as  at  Rockingham,  Borough 
Hill,  and  other  heights  where  Roman  and  British  camps  are  still  clearly 
marked.  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance,  and 
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Toi  iU  extent  can  Lardlj  ba  surpasHcd.  Britisli  and  Roman  remaiae  had  been 
^ere  gathered  eide  by  side.  Watling  Street  and  Ennioe  Street  both  crosa  the 
county,  the  first  forming  the  Eubstrntum  of  the  old  road  from  Stony  Strat- 
ford to  Weedon,  the  other  entering  the  county  by  Castor  and  bnuiching  off 
at  Upton.  The  eridences  of  very  sudden  abandonment  by  the  Bomans  of 
"their  entrenchments  are  oreryfrhere  abundant ;  their  occupation,  like  tliat 
■of  the  English  in  India,  seems  nerer  to  have  Iwen  more  than  a  military 
one,  iTith  little  influence  on  the  moaners  or  social  condition  of  the  natives. 
After  300  years  the  Romans  left  Britain,  having  made  as  little  impression 
upon  the  people,  as  England  vronld  hare  mode  upon  India  after  a  century's 
dominion.  In  Brizworth  Church,  Northamptonshire  contuns  the  most 
remarkable  link  existing  in  Britiun  of  the  connection  of  the  Roman 
with  the  Sazon  period.  This  church  presents  a  subject,  doubtless,  of  some 
eontrOTersy,  but  there  exist  distinct  traces  of  more  than  one  pre-Normon  pe- 
riod in  its  architecture,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  n 
Basilicati  type  in  the  plan.  Ou  any  hypothesis  it  is  the  oldest  eiisttng  church 
in  England,  the  ancient  gnnmd-plan  still  in  great  measure  being  retained, 
and  the  arches  as  firm  as  when  fint  built.  In  the  Sazon  period  Earl's  Barton 
presents  one  of  the  best  known  specimens  of  that  "long  and  short  work," 
which  he  (Ur.  James)  must  persist  in  calling  Sazon.  At  Barnack  may  be  seen 
in  the  tower  aroh  the  noblest  ezample  of  that  style  in  the  kingdom.  This 
aroh,  after  having  been  blocked  np  for  ceninnes,  has  lately  been  opened, 
and  the  whole  tower  exhibits  the  singular  transitional  work  of  bmlders, 
passing  for  the  first  time  from  the  use  of  wood  to  that  of  stone,  and  cutting 
tfaur  unwonted  materials  like  carpenters  rather  than  masons.  The  pointed 
niche  in  the  west  wall,  which  has  perplexed  the  learned,  proves  to  have 
been  a  central  throne,  or  udUe,  with  wooden  seats  diver^^g  on  dtber 
ude ;  for  what  purpose  that,  the  oldest  council  chamber  in  Kogland,  was 
nsed,  he  would  leave  for  future  discussion.  Ur.  James  then  olladed  to  the 
lc^;end  of  Qathlac,  at  Croylond,  and  his  sister  Fega,  who,  either  for  safety 
cn-  in  self-denial,  enBc<»iced  themselves  in  the  undnuned  sorry  swamps  of 
the  fern ;  and  who,  either  in  rirolry  or  in  simple  futh,  raised  in  most 
uncongenial  spots  such  monuments  of  archilectnral  beauty.  How  far 
Ingnlphns's  Chronicle  was  geniune,  .  whether  be  himself  was  a  myth, 
whether  the  Saxon  Charters  ever  existed,  whether  they-  were  concocted 
by  the  writer  of  the  work  attributed  to  Ingulphus,  or  by  some  eu'lier 
chronicler,  were  points  on  which  he  should  like  to  see  battle  done  on  the 
spot.  If  the  interest  of  the  Meeting  flagged,  he  would  recommend  their 
worthysecretary  to  set  up  champions  on  either  side,  and  might  he  (Mr.  James) 
be  there  to  hear.  One  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  fen  monasteries 
is  a  monument  once  standing  in  the  graveyard  of  the  cathedral,  but  now 
preserved  within  its  walls.  It  is  a  block  of  stone  exactly  according  with 
Ingulphus's  description  of  the  sepulchral  memorial  erected  by  Abbot 
Godric,  of  Oroyland,  over  Abbot  Hedda  and  eighty-three  of  the  monks, 
in  870,  when  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  Banes  and  the  monastery 
destroyed.  The  stone  was  very  like  Anglo-Saxon  monuments  at  Hexham 
and  Dewsbnry,  but  the  sculptured  arcade  and  figures  point  to  a  later  date. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tbat  it  is  the  identical  sculptured  memorial 
apon  which  the  pseudo-Ingulphus  bung  his  tradition. 

Korman  history  brings  the  archnologist  to  the  county  town  of  Kor- 
thampton,  with  Siraon  de  St.  Liz,  around  whom  all  the  early  provincial 
intererta  group.     He  was  the  local  hero  of  the  period,  the  builder  of  the 
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oastio,  tiie  re-fonnder  of  tha  town,  tho  benefactor  of  ilie  groftt  priot;  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Ho  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  CoD<{oeTor,  and  wu  tho 
first  Earl  of  Northampton.  William  des^ned  for  him  the  hutd  of  his  niece 
Judith,  the  wealthj  widow  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  HorULoniberluid,  bat, 
Incldlj  for  Simon,  he  was  lame,  and  Judith  refosed  a  limping  bride^inwm. 
It  was  a  happT  escape,  for,  after  haring  been  refused  bj  tiie  mother,  whom 
Ingulphaa  ealu  "  imfHiuima  Jesabel,"  hs  married  the  dan^ter,  as  great 
OQ  neiress  and  a  better  woman,  who  was  afterwards  disposed  of  b j  Henrj  I. 
to  Dafid,  King  of  Scotland;  the  interest  sho  continued  to  take  in 
HorUiampton  was  shown  in  grants  made,  in  ber  Bojal  spcose'a  name,  to 
the  priory  which  her  first  husband  had  cherished.  To  Simon  de  St.  Lis 
might  probably  be  assigned  the  Chorob  (^  the  H0I7  Sepulchre  at  Korth- 
ampton,  one  of  the  four  remaining  cirenlar  chorohes  in  England.  Ha  died 
on  liiA  second  pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  I^nd,  bat  1>efore  his  death  he  had 
time  to  leare  that  memorial  of  his  firat  visit.  The  stjle  of  its  arebi- 
tecture  would  closely  coincide  with  that  period.  The  church  is  now  ineoniso 
of  restoration,  and,  when  the  additions,  which  were  b«ng  made  with 
aoocessfal  adaptation  bj  Ur.  Soott.  at  the  east  end,  were  completed,  so  as 
to  allow  the  round  part  to  be  cleared  of  its  incumbtUicee,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  restoraUon  or  rather  the  preserration  of  that  portion 
a  memorial  to  one,  the  loss  of  whose  intelligent  mind  and  kindl;  happy 
manner  the  Institute  had  never  ceased  to  feel  at  ereij  meeting,  bat  whuh 
was  now  even  more  keenly  felt  when  they  met  on  (he  groond,  when 
it  would  have  been  his  pleasure  and  his  proper  privilege  to  hare  pre- 
sided over  and  directed  them.  Ho  trusted  that  the  memben  of  the  In- 
stitnto  would  feel  with  the  membera  of  the  local  Arebiteotuml  Society, 
that  no  more  fitting  memorial  could  be  raised  to  the  late  Ifarqnis  <^ 
Northampton  than  Uie  restoration  in  his  conntv  town  of  that  church,  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest,  and  which  is  so  inUmately  assodated 
with  the  history  of  the  first  earl  of  his  own  title. 

The  festivals  of  Henry  I.  and  the  councils  of  Stephen  were  insignificant 
compared  with  the  scene  in  the  castle,  when  Thomas  it  Socket,  in  1164, 
appeared  before  the  meeting  to  which  he  was  summoned  on  his  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  the  18(h  of  October,  appareled 
in  the  sumptuous  pontificals,  he  appeared  befwe  the  Council,  crozier  in 
hand,  and,  having  appeided  solemnly  to  the  Court  of  Bwne,  hanghtily  with- 
drew. The  spring  now  called  Becket's  Well  still  marks  the  spot  where, 
on  that  night,  accompanied  by  a  single  monk,  he  stopped  to  quench  his 
thirst  when  flying  disguised  to  the  coast  on  his  way  to  Flonden.  Three 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  townspeople  of  Northampton  founded  a 
hospital  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbary,  the  remains  of  the  chapel 
of  which,  although  the  charity  flurvtves  in  another  form,  is  now  a  carpen- 
ter's shop.  Northampton  was  always  a  favorite  place  for  the  gathermga 
of  the  crusaders.  King  John  frequently  favored  the  county  with  his 
ubiquitous  {vesence,  especially  affecting  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Rockmg- 
ham,  and  lodging  at  Rockingham  and  Northampton  Castles.  Shakemeare, 
with  his  marvellous  instinct  for  historic  keeping,  op«is  his  "  Eing  John" 
at  Northampton,  On  the  18th  of  July,  1460,  occarred  the  Battle  ^  North- 
ampton, between  the  Lancastrians  and  tlie  Torkiats,  which  gave  the  first 
decided  advantage  to  the  House  of  York.  The  army  of  Hairy  crossed  the 
Nene  on  the  previous  day,  and  thus  cat  off  their  retreat,  They  were  driven 
back  on  the  town  with  great  slaughter  of  knights  and  nobles,  who  were  iu- 
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terred  in  the  cemeteries  of  St.  John's  Ilospital  and  tlie  Ore;  Friars,  close  at 
band.  Selapr^  Abbey,  nov  a  modern  liouse,  was  on  their  right,  and  above 
tho  battle  field  must  bare  towered  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  still  existing.  A 
continuation  of  tbis  success  to  the  House  of  York  placed  Edward  IV.  upon 
the  throne,  and  so  gave  Northamptonshire  the  honor  of  giTiog  a  Queen  to 
Bogland.  Eltiabetb  Woodville  was  not  the  first  English  Queen  that  the 
local  archeologist  should  record  ;  Northamptonshire  contauu  two  of  Queen 
EleaoM^s  crosses,  monuments  attractire  alike  in  thdr  interesting  assotua- 
tiona  and  tbeir  artistia  merits,  and  the  rerjr  outposts  of  tho  most  perfect 
fl^le  of  national  architecture.  The  Northampton  Cross  is  well  kno^rn  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series,  and  the  contract  for  its  erection  still 
exists.  Ifacb  less  known  is  the  simpler  but  more  perfect  cross  of  QeddLng- 
ton.  The  romantic  story  of  Edward  IV.  meeting  with  Elisabeth  WoodriUe 
while  hunting  in  Whittlebury  Forest  in  January,  1464,  is  still  preserved  on 
the  spot ;  an  oak  is  still  shown  as  that  under  which  the  beautiful  widow 
of  Sir  J<dia  Ore;  fascinated  the  too  snsoeptible  monarch,  a  fascination 
afterwards  solemnly  denounced  by  act  of  Parliament  as  the  eorcety  and 
witchcraft  of  Elisabeth  and  her  mother.  Mr.  James  then  alluded  to  the 
portrait  on  the  cathedral  walls  of  old  Scarlett,  who  buried  two.  Queens  in 
the  Cathedral,  Cathuine  of  Aragon  being  buried  as  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  not  as  the  wife  of  Henry  TIIL  The  Castle  of  Folheriogaj, 
built  by  the  great  Northampton  hero,  Simon  de  St.  Lis,  was,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  15S7,  the  scene  of  that  erent  which  would  ever  leave  a 
stun  upon  Queen  Elisabeth's  name.  Sir  William  Fitiwilliam  of  Uilton 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  was 
too  kind  and  yielding,  and  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Sir  Amiss  Fau- 
lett.  There  is  still  preserved  at  Milton  a  portnut  of  James,  punted  in 
1582,  with  on  inscription  that  the  picture  woe  given  to  Sir  William  Fits- 
william  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  for  the 
humane  treatment  she  had  met  with  during  her  imprisonment  at  Fotherin- 
gay,  whereof  be  was  governor.  Mary's  body  was  afterwards  removed 
from  Peterborough  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  tradition  has  affirmed  that 
James,  on  bis  accession,  pulled  down  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  and  would 
not  allow  one  stone  to  remain  upon  another  of  the  scene  of  his  mother's 
execution.  Evidence,  however,  fully  suffices  to  show  that  Fotheringay  ro> 
mained  undisturbed  until  the  end  of  James's  reign,  and  was  then  dismantiad, 
liko  many  other  great  houses,  for  the  sake  of  its  materials.  Of  the  other 
Castle  of  Simon  de  St.  Lis,  that  of  Northampton,  the  site,  overhanging  the 
Nene,  is  striking,  and  is  enhanced  by  artificial  embankments.  Traces  of 
Norman  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  outer  circuit  of  walls,  all  that  now 
remain  ;  there  are  doorway  arches  of  two  centuries  later,  but  those  who 
would  see  those  fragments  of  feudal  Northampton  must  make  haste 
to  vint  the  spot,  for  the  sito  has  lately  been  sold,  and  contemplated  viUas 
already  cast  their  vile  shadows  before  them,  on  ground  which,  if  any 
spirit  existed  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  secured  for  a  place  of  public  re- 
creation.  Of  Barnwell  Castle,  once  the  possession  of  the  Abbotof  Romsey, 
but  bought  at  the  Dissolution  by  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  nothlag  remains  but  the  four  bastion  towers  and  the 
curtain  walls  fonniog  a  square  enclosure.  Its  site  is  low  and  uninteresting. 
Other  Castles  may  be  mentioned,  as  Erockley,  Su]graTe,Higham  Ferrers,  and 
Thrapston  ;  some,  designntod  castles,  may  have  been  earthworks  or  fortified 
booses.     That  which  alone  now  exists,  and  by  its  ute  and  huilding  justifies 
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the  aamo,  u  Rockingliam  Castle.  It  was  a  Rojai  castle  from  the  Conquest 
until  the  time  of  Heru-j  VII.,  and  a.  f&Torite  hunting  seat  of  English  Iiings. 
Fortiona  of  Norman  work  haro  heen  frequently  discorered  when  repain  were 
in  progress  ;  the  entrance  towers  and.gateway  date  from  (.  Edward  I.  The 
Bune  date  maj  be  assigned  to  the  doorwaj  of  the  hall,  and  within  the  hut 
few  months  two  windows  of  the  same  early  period  had  been  discorered 
behind  the  wooden  paneling  of  the  dioing-ioom,  marking  what  were  the 
dimensions  of  the  former  hall,  In  the  Chapel  at  Rockingham  was  held  the 
great  Council,  in  1094,  on  the  right  of  inrestiture,  in  which  Arehhishop 
Anselm  hore  so  prominent  a  part ;  no  tradition  even  of  the  ute  of  this 
building  now  remains.  The  castle  was  gallantly  defended  b;  Sir  Lewis 
Watson  for  Charles  I.  DniTton  Hodm,  bo  pictnresquelr  described  in  the 
lut  century  by  Horace  'Walpole,  ia  a  scml-eaBtellated  bnildingof  the  fif- 
teentli  century,  metaroorphcmed  by  late  Italian  architecture  of  a  fine  and 
for^gn  type,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  its  original  form.  The  cellars 
are  ^  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  honae  is 
fall  of  reminiscences  of  the  past  ^  on  accoont  of  it  was  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  local  society  at  Thrapston.  At  Apethorpe  (Lord  'Westmore- 
land's) are  remuns  considerably  older  than  the  genual  character  of  the 
house,  which  is  Elizabethan.  There  is  a  fine  cluroneypiece  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  the  kitchen  and  oSaes  are  of  good  Early  Perpendicnlar 
work.  James  I.  stopped  there  on  his  way  from  Scotland,  and  there  he 
first  met  George  Villiera,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  A  statue  of 
that  king  is  to  be  seen  in  the  entrance  corridor. 

Kr.  James  then  alluded  to  Nortbborough  and  Woodoroft ;  to  the  former 
flonuderahle  interest  had  been  attached,  from  the  story  that  there  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  buried.  His  friends  feared  that  his  remains  might  be  dis- 
turbed if  he  was  buried  in  London,  and  the  body  was  taken  to  Kortbamp- 
tonslure,  according  to  tradition,  to  he  buried  in  the  Olaypole  Chapel.  Canon  s 
Ashby,  Castle  Ashby,  Althorp  with  its  valuable  Ubriary,  BuHeigh  House,  in 
ittdt  a  hiatoiy  and  a  museum,  were  briefly  touched  upon,  and  Ur.  James 
observed  that  the  text,  "NiBt  DoiOHns,  formine  the  stone  parapet  at 
Castle  Ashby,  had  been  selected  as  the  motto  of  the  NOTthamptonahire 
Soiuety  from  its  appropriatenees  to  their  work,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
late  Varquis  of  Nortiiampton,  formerly  Freudent  of  the  Arobieological 
Institute.  He  then  alluded  to  Holdenby  House,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham's 
triangular  lodge  at  Ruahden,  and  his  house  covered  with  BymboUtm  at  Lyve- 
den,  the  mius  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Boughton,  and  of  the  church  at 
Braekley,  the  Sazon  Nunnery  at  Weedon,  and  the  Priory  of  Catesby. 
Some  remarks  were  also  made  upon  the  Norman  Church  of  St.  Feter's  at 
Northampton,  and  the  churches  hetween  Northampton  and  Peterborongh. 
In  concluHOn,  Mr.  James  observed,  that  in  offering  these  observations 
he  bad  felt  how  littie  worthy  they  were  of  that  erudition  and  research  which 
characterised  the  ordinary  trantaotiona  of  the  Institute  ;  they  were  only 
intended  to  aupply  a  popular  catalogue  of  the  rich  snbjeotB  which  this 
county  offered  to  diligent  students.  A  coun^  that  could  offer  the  oldest 
Church,  the  oldest  Font,  the  oldest  Christian  Monument,  the  oldeetCouncil 
Chamber  ;  the  county  within  which  were  fought  two  such  decisive  and  im- 
portant hatUes  as  those  of  Northampton  and  Kasehy ;  hnked  with  the 
hiitory  of  so  many  of  our  queens  ;  bo  unique  in  memorial  and  eccle^stical 
architecture  ;  with  so  noble  a  cathedral,  and  witii  such  antiquity  for  its 
peculiar  sport ;  so  plentifully  stored  with  nobility  and  gentry,  that  Norden 
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ttjledit  the  "Herald's  garden  "  ;  acouotf,  thelAUgaage  of  wbosa  comtoon 
people,  according  to  Fuller,  irof  the  purest  of  anj  tbire  in  Sngland  ;  "  the 
worst  foot  of  whose  soil,"  eang  Drayton,  "  iras  equal  with  their  hest ;  " 
touching  nine  counties,  jet  deriTiug  all  its  rirera  from  itself ;  "  an  apple," 
said  Fuller,  "  without  core  to  be  cut,  or  rind  to  be  thrown  away  j  '~a 
county  with  so  many  gifts  of  nature  and  of  art,  might  surely  arrest  theii- 
attontion  without  an;  inauguretory  recommendation  from  one  who,  though 
not  a  native,  had  found  ia  it  exceUent  friends  and  a  happy  home.  And, 
although  It  was  not  for  him  to  welcome  them,  but  for  others  whose  position 
entitl^  them  to  the  honor,'  yet  be  tnuted  that  he  might  be  excused  if  he  said 
that  all  strangers  might  rely,  as  be  could  confidently  assure  tham,  on  finding 
no  less  kind  and  hearty  welcome  in  Korthomptonsbire  than  be  bad  bimielf 
experienced. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jahes  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Lord  Nxatbs, 
and  seconded  by  the  Lord  Bibhof  of  Ijhcoln,  who  expressed  Tery  warmly 
his  appreciation  of  instruction  conveyed  in  the  discourse  to  which  he  had 
listened  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  Institute  had  made  choice  of  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough  as  the  locality  to  which  attention  would  be  chiefly 
directed  during  their  meeting  ;  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  r^^t  that 
tiie  renerable  Bishop  of  that  diocese  had  been  unable  to  be  present,  and  to 
express  the  sanction  and  encouragement  which  he  deured  to  give  to  the 
Society.  Science,  howerer,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  obserred,  knew  nothing 
of  diocesan  boundaries  ;  the  members  of  the  Institnte,  he  bad  learned  wi^ 
pleasore,  proposed  to  pass  over  into  his  own  diocese,  and  to  Ttsit  the  churches 
of  Stamford  and  the  ruins  of  Croyland.  The  progress  of  orohsolo^cal 
science  bad  an  important  bearing,  as  be  felt  ossund,  on  the  welfare  <^tbe 
people  and  of  the  church.  Some  might  suppose  that  much  of  the  objects 
of  a  gathering  like  the  present,  had  been  attained  by  meeting  to  listen  to 
gooh  an  essay  as  that  which  Canon  James  had  just  given, — or  perchance 
to  spend  a  pleasant  summer's  day,  and  to  be  drawn  together  by  kindly 
fealingB  and  social  intercourse.  That,  however,  the  Bishop  remarked,  is 
not  aU  ;  in  addition  to  the  benefits  he  hod  alluded  to,  archndoglcal  science 
has  on  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  character.  In  these  days  there  is 
a  disposition  to  live  too  much  for  the  present ;  as  travel  in  a  fordgn  cotmtry 
has  a  tendency  to  umte  men  of  different  nations  in  feelings  of  brotherhood, 
so,  when  thej  were  brought  face  to  face  with  times  past,  did  they  feel  that 
they  had  the  same  brotherhood,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  the  same 
duties,  and  the  same  everlasting  future  as  those  who  had  gone  bd'ore  them. 
He  felt  that  such  sobering  thoughts  were  ver;  necessary  at  a  time  when 
the  progress  of  science  made  men  more  confident  in  their  own  powers,  and 
induced  them  tg  look  back  upon  their  ancestors  as  very  ignorant  and  alto< 
gether  in  the  dark.  It  was  not  unprofitable  to  be  led  back  by  the  contem- 
plation of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
that  their  ancestors,  whom  they  r^ardcd  as  so  inferior,  in  their  powers  of 
constmction  were  never  surpassed,  and  tn  their  acquaintance  with  the 
asthetics  of  form  and  colour  were  never  equaled.  Taking  a  practical 
view,  he  thanked  the  Architectural  Society  of  his  own  diocese  for  having 
eaUed  attention  to  churches  which  were  falling  into  decay,  and  for  having 
given  an  impulse  to  the  work  of  church  restoration  which  now  dally  pro- 
gressed. Archeological  science  Is  not  merely  a  science  which  has  rdatlon 
to  the  past ;  It  has  a  practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  our  daily  life. 

'Wlulst  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  engoged  In  addressing  the  meeting. 
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the  noble  President  orrired,  accompanied  hj  Sir  John  BoUeau,  But. 
Lord  Talbot,  having  taken  the  chair,  offered  a  fev  approf riate  obiemtifflis 
in  regard  to  the  enconraging  proipeots  presented  to  the  Societj,  and  «xpreBMd 
his  regret  at  the  nnforeaeen  diaappointment  hy  which  he  had  been  depriTed 
of  the  gratification  of  taking  his  acciutomed  place  in  the  iiuDguTU  pro- 
ceedingH  of  the  meeting. 

After  the  usual  acknowledgments,  and  notices  of  excnrsions  and  otber 
BirangementB  UaTing  been  annonnoed  hj  the  Rer.  B.  Hill,  tiie  meeting 
adjourned.  The  Temporary  Mnsenm  was  tiien  opened,  bj  die  kind  unc- 
tion of  the  Dean  and  the  anthorities  of  the  Training  Collc^,  in  the 
Practising  School  on  the  Horth.side  of  the  Cathedral. 

A  eonrteouB  inTitation  having  been  given  bj  the  It«T.  W.  Strong  to  Tint 
Thorpe  Hall,  a  partjof  members  proceeded  thiUier ;  they  inspected  the  hoose 
and  its  gardena :  the  building  elicited  no  special  remark,  except  one  which 
threw  B  doubt  on  the  common  belief  and  tradition  that  the  architect  was 
Inigo  Jones.  From  Thorpe  Hall,  the  ^tors,  under  the  guidance  of  Ifr.  J. 
H.  Parker,  proceeded  to  the  church.  A  slab  of  stone  in  a  cottage  garden  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  attracted  attention  ;  it  was  thought  probable 
that  it  had  formed  the  base  of  a  wayside  cross.  The  cboreh,  Ur.  Parker 
remarked,  is  of  the  Early  Boyish  style,  date  c.  1260  ;  it  is  very  plain  ; 
dke  plan  is  as  simple  as  its  construction — a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  fabric 
ii  of  coarse  rubble,  withont  a  buttress  or  abringcoonie  in  any  part,  and  having 
ererjwhere,  except  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  its  original  vrindows  of  two 
plain  lancet  lights.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  a  poor  spedmen 
of  Perpendicular  work,  dnque-foiled  in  the  head  nnder  a  four-centred  arch. 
There  is  a  sunilar  vrindow  at  the  west  end.  The  uslca  are  divided  hj 
three  obtusely-pointed  Early  English  arches  on  each  side,  resting  on  tar- 
cular  pillars  with  well-moulded  capitals  and  bases.  There  is  no  ohanoel- 
arch,  the  roof  being  continuous  from  end  to  end.  Brackets  at  each  end  of 
the  aisle  indicate  that  altars  existed.  In  the  chancel  is  a  trefoiled  pisdna: 
also  two  altar  brackets,  and  a  small  aumbiy.  There  were  at  least  four 
altars  in  this  unaltered  Eaiiy  Ecglish  church.  A  somewhat  novel  theory 
was  advanced  respecting  the  use  of  low  side-windows  in  medinvnl  chorches, 
namely,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  ontside  the  chnrch  by 
means  of  a  cleft  stick  to  persons  anSering  from  the  plague.  The  adjacent 
tower,  called  Longthorpe  Hall,'  was  opened  for  inspection  by  Ur.  Warwick, 
tiie  occupier.  Ur.  Parker  observed  that  it  is  of  aboat  the  same  age  as  the 
church  :  it  is  an  ordinary  fortified  house  of  the  period,  and  probably  stood 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  square  vrith  a  tower  at  each  corner,  only  one 
tower  now  remaining.  The  lower  story  was  vaulted  as  was  eonunon  in 
Buch  houses  ;  this  was  a  security  against  fire,  and  they  often  hod  a  st^- 
case  ontside.  The  second  story  chambw  had  also  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the 
windows  have  shouldered  arches.  The  upper  story  was  never  vaiUted  ;  the 
pyramidal  roof  is  modem,  though  prolukbly  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  rest- 
ing upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall :  by  this  arrangement  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  or  the  space  between  the  line  of  tlie  roof  and  the  parapets,  was 
left  BB  an  "  alure."  The  parapet  is  singular,  having  loopholes  instead  of 
open  battlements.  The  comerB  are  raised,  and  stand  in  the  place  of 
turreU,  The  building  was  entirely  domestic  though  fortified,  and  it  pro- 
bably had  a  moat  around  it. 

'  Rgnrad  in  Domestic  Architecture,  toL  L  p.  ISl 
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At  the  evening  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  bj  the  ReT.  Lord 
Alwtke  COMFTOii.  Mr.  Farkei  road  a  papor  on  the  Domestic  Arclu- 
teeture  of  the  dustrict.  Mr.  S.  A.  Freeman  then  made  some  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire,  especially 
in  the  northern  district.  Northamptonshire  being  a  long,  obliquclj 
l^aced  county,  touching  more  upon  other  oounties  than  any  shire  ia 
England,  there  are  great  differences  betneen  rarious  parts  of  it ;  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  differ  videly  both  in  scenery  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  buildings.  The  northern  chnrchee  are  generally  very  euperior 
to  the  Bouthera,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  boautiful  spires  of  which  the 
eonth  part  has  foir.  There  are  several  points  in  irhlch  the  churchea  of  the  . 
two  dmaiona  of  the  county  agree.  Northampton  abire  is  preeminently 
the  region  of  moderate-siaed  parish  churches.  The  monastic  buildings, 
except  at  Feterborough  and  a  fragment  at  Cauona  Ashby,  seem  to  hare 
perished :  they  neither  exist  as  ruins  nor  are  they  preserred  u  parish 
ehnrohes.  There  are  no  examples  of  churches  of  the  parochial  type,  but  of 
Ot  scale  equal  to  minsters,  like  tiiose  of  Corentry  and  Newark,  Very  small 
ehnrches  without  aisles  or  towers  are  by  no  means  common.  A  Northamp- 
tonshire ohnrch  has  most  frequently  a  nave,  chancel,  nare-aisles,  and 
western  tower  ;  the  chancel  onea  has  a  chapel  on  one  or  both  sides ; 
regular  ohoir-aisles,  common  in  the  eaatem  counties,  are  not  usual.  There 
are  examples  of  central  towers,  and  of  transepts  without  central  towers,  hut 
Dwther  of  those  arrangements  is  common.  The  roofs  are  commonly  low,  nor 
is  the  low  roof  always  of  late  introduction  ;  it  become  the  prertuling  form  in 
the  xiT.  cent.,  some,  as  at  Warmington,  belong  to  the  xiiL  cent.  Connected 
with  the  use  of  the  low  roof  is  the  use  of  the  olerostoiy,  of  which  instances 
«ccur  in  the  xii.  and  ziii.  cent.,  and  the  practice  became  predominant  in 
the  xIt.  The  sqnare-heoded  windows,  one  of  the  peculiarities,  is  also  of 
early  introduction ;  xir.  cent,  examples  are  numberless.  Qood  square  towers, 
without  spires  or  octagons,  are  rare  ;  Titohmarsh  is  almost  the  only  example 
of  importance  :  there  is  a  remarkable  one  at  Whiston,  on  a  small  scale. 
The  octagon  in  varions  forms,  whether  as  a  finish  to  a  square  tower  or  as 
s  support  to  a  spire,  is  charaoteiiatio.  The  octagon  is  characteristic  also 
of  Somersetshire,  but  it  is  used  in  different  ways  in  the  two  counties.  The 
Northamptonshire  octagon,  with,  perhaps,  the  solitary  exception  of  Stan- 
wick,  ia  aet  on  a  square  tower  of  which  it  forms  the  finish  ;  the  Somerset- 
shire octagon  rises  from  the  ground,  or  at  most  is  itself  finished  with  a 
square  base.  The  spires,  for  which  North  Kortbamptoushire  is  as  famous 
as  Somersetshire  is  for  its  towers,  are  mainly  of  two  classes.  The  earlier  is 
the  broach,  where  the  spire  OTerbaugs  without  a  parapet,  and  forms  a  roof  to 
the  tower.  In  the  later  type  the  spire  rises  from  within  a  parapet,  and,  in 
richer  examplea,  is  connected  with  Qie  tower  by  pinnacles  and  flying-bnt- 
tresses.  Sometimes,  instead  of  these,  there  are  turrets  at  the  angles,  and 
the  battlements  are  pierced  with  eyelet-holes.  The  broach,  though  the 
-earlier  form,  is  continued  in  the  later  period,  many  Northamptonshire 
broaches  being  of  Decorated  work,  and  some  of  Perpendicular.  The  broach 
is  common  in  Gloncestershire,  but  the  form  differs  from  the  Northampton- 
slure  type.  The  Qioncestershire  broaches  are  slender,  witii  small  squiucbes, 
spire-h^ts  of  small  projection,  and  a  marked  bead  along  the  angles.  The 
-earlier  Northampton shird  broaches  are  massiTe,  with  large  squinches,  and 
spire-lights  holdly  projecting  like  the  fins  of  a  perch ;  and,  though  this  ma&- 
wrenesB  is  diminished  in  later  examples,  none  probably  become  so  attenuated 
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us  manr  are  in  OloncesUreliire.    The  general  oharaot«r  of  Nortliftmptoti- 
Bhire  ouorcIieB  ranks  higb  ;  perh&ps  there  is  no  county  where  the  average 
IE  10  good.  The  Gnett  are  hardly  equal  to  the  best  Somersetahire  churches, 
but  on  the  other  hand  Somenetshire  has  a  greater  number  of  Email  and  poor 
chnrohes.    The  Northamptonshire  cbnrches,  from  their  outlines,  have  ndther 
the  pictureeque  effect  of  those  of  Kent,  Hereford,  and  Sussex,  where  htgfa 
roofs  and  a  Tariety  of  high  gables  are  common,  nor  have  they  the  majesty 
of  parochialized  minsters  or  great  cruciform  parish  churches.     But  there  is 
no  district  where  the  succession  of  styles  can  be  studied  in  such  a  series  of 
good  examples  of  erery  date,  nor  where  better  specimens  can  be  found  of 
nearly  every  detul  and  every  part  of  the  building.     There  is  however  one 
remarkable  olau  of  exception!.     Northamptonshire  contains  linfularij  few 
good  internal  roofe.  The  painted  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  and  the  noble  wooden 
vault  at  Warmington  stand  each  by  itself,  neither  in  the  least  degree  bdng 
characteristic  of  the  district.  '  There  are  a  few  Feirendionlar  wooden  roofa 
of  lovr  pitch,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  an  observer  familiar  either  with  tlie 
grand  cored  roofs  of  the  west  or  with  the  trefoil  roofs  of  the  east,  wonM 
look  on  the  roofs  of  Northamptonshire  with  contempt.    In  regard  to  Btjht, 
Northamptonshire  hat  no  one  prevailing  a^le  ; '  it  has  admirable  work  of  all 
dates.      The   series   ranges  &om  the    Boman    basilica  at  Brizwortli  to 
Whiston,  the  last  Feipendicular  church  of  good  style  in  En^and.     Ho- ' 
where  are  there  so  many  examples  of  what  are  held  to  be  "  Anglo>Saxon  ;" 
among  them  is  Eari's  Barton  Church,  the  most  striUng  example  of  that 
fityle.  '  Norman  work  ii  common ;  many  examples  are  gw>d.    ^e  Tranai- 
tion'  from  Bom'anesque  to  Gothic  exlubits  interestine  forms,  specially  in  - 
the  north'  of  the  county.     The  common  type'  of  Transition,  the  pointed 
arch  irith  Romanesque  details,  is  less  common;    it  occurs  at  RothvrelL  - 
What  is  moat  characteristic  of  Northamntonshire  is  the  long  retention  - 
of  the  round  arch,  even  when  all  other  aetuls  are  Early-GoUuo.     The  ' 
£arly  English  of  Northamptonshire  is  abundant ;  the  first  beginnings  and  ■ 
gradual  development  of  tracery  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the 
churches  in  the  north  of  the  county.     The  confirmed  Decorated  style  has 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  constant  use  of  &e  square  head  in  windows,  and  - 
the  prevalence  of  reticulated  tracery  and  ogee  heads  in  vrindows.     The  - 
Perpendicular  is  of  a  kind  intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  great 
Perpendicular  districts,  Somersetshire  and  East  Anglia,    and  has  not  the 
same  marked  features  as  either.     Late  in  the  style  are  some  good  build-  - 
ings,  as  Whiston  and  part  of  Brington,  which  combine  the  use  of  the  four- 
centred  arch  with  a  singular  beauty  of  detail.     In  Somersetshire,  though 
the  four-centred  arch  is  often  used,  it  does  not  appear  commonly  in  the  best 
examples,  and  what  is  most  characteristic  is  the  slight  difference  between 
early  and  late  Perpendicular,     In  Norfolk  the  late  Per^hdicnlar  runs  into  - 
every  possible  discrepancy  of  style.     Such  a  chnroh  as  Whiston  differs  from 
either ;  it  ia  essentially  late,  but  sUll  in  no  way  debased  or  extravagant. 

Wedsmdat,  July  24. 

A  meeting  of  the  Historical  Seotioh  took  place,  by  kbd  permission  of 
the  Head  Master,  iu  the  Qrammar  School,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the 
Very  Rev,  the  Deah  of  Ely,  President  of  the  Section,  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  early  history  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  the  fen-district.  ^ 

The  following  memoirs  were  read  :— 
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OburraUoiU  on  th«  Loc&l  Nomsnolatore  of  KorthMnptonehiTe  ;  by  the 
Ber.  John  Eable,  U.  A.,  late  Anglo-Saxoa  Professor  in  the  Umreraitv  of 
Oxford. 

Nolioes  of  cerUin  exis^g  landmuks  of  earl;  Ecclesiastical  Historjj 
b7  the  Ber.  Abksr  W.  Baowy,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  arranged  to  Tisit  Baraack,  Wittering, 
and  Caster,  At  Bamaok,  the  Ber.  Maisham  Argles,  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough, haring  hoBpitabl;  receired  his  riutors  at  the  rectoi;,  conducted 
them  to  the  church,  beliered  to  be  one  of  the  earlieet  constructed  of  stooe 
in  this  conntrj.  The  stjle  displaced  in  its  toirer  has  been  well  desoribed 
as  carpentry  in  stone.  The  exterior,  with  its  lines  of  "long-and-ahort" 
stones  and  its  soulptured  bas-reliefa,  resembUng  the  sides  of  an  obeliscal 
erou,  each  lormoiuited  bj  a  cock  or  other  bird,  was  minutely  examined, 
and  mnch  difference  of  opinion  arose  whether  the  sculptures  were  coeral 
-  with  the  Btruoture.  The  interior  gare  rise  to  a  still  more  animated  dis- 
onscdon.  The  rector  detailed  ihe  progress  of  the  restorations  effected 
during  the  lost  ten  years.  The  most  important,  in  an  architectural  point 
.of  riew,  has  been  the  clearing  out  of' the  mterior  of  tiie  tower,  whiah  he 
.found  a  receptacle  for  coals.  It  was  separated  from  the  nare  by  a  wall ; 
.  when  this  was  remored  not  a  single  mark  or  subsidence  was  fbond  in  the  ' 
circular  arch  abore,  and  it  now  stands  open  to  view  from  the  nare. 
Sereral  windows  were  opened  in  the  tower,  but  lliat  to  the  west  u  the  only 
original  one  which  now  admits  light.  Next  the  west  wall  was  diacorered  a 
atone  seat  boried  in  the  soil,  and  afterwards  stones  forming  parts  of  other 
seata  were  found  on  the  north  and  south  udes;  when  the  ori^nal  lerel  was 
reached,  it  prored  to  be  a  floor  of  plaster  worn  from  east  to  west  by  Saxon 
or  Daiush  feet.  Ur.  Argles  admitted  that,  on  the  first  disccrerr,  when  he 
lefieoted  that  this  was  in  early  days  the  only  stone  building  in  the  kingdom 
oi  Mer^,  he  imagined  that  be  had  lighted  upon  a  Saxon  coundl-ehamber. 
It  was,  howerer,  his  desire  to  adranoe  no  theory,  but  to  solicit  the 
judgment  of  more  experienced  architectural  critics.  Ur.  Parker  remarked 
that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  stone  buildings  in  England,  but  of  what 
period  he  could  not  affirm.  It  was  recorded  that  chorches  were  built  of  lime 
and  stone  when  they  werereatoredby  Canute,  after  his  becoming  a  Christiaa. 
This  was  soon  after  the  year  1000,  when  alarm  about  the  expected  miUen- 
nimn  had  subsided.  It  was  recorded  tiiat  the  church  was  burnt  by  Sweyn> 
and  afterwards  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  in  1040.  He  had 
remarked  that  such  grants  were  often  made  shortly  after  the  erection  of 
chnTchee,  or  that  they  led  to  their  rebuilding,  and  he  would  assign  the 
date  of  die  existing  structure  to  that  period.  Mr.  Barle  observed  that  he 
recognised  in  this  structure  the  monument  of  an  usage  known  to  have  pre- 
railed  in  the  early  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  ministers  of  religion 
were  not  merely  priests  but  teachers,  and  not  only  children,  but  men  and 
women  unable  to  read  assembled  as  catechumens,  to  learn  the  elements  of 
Christian  faith.  Such  was  still  in  some  degree  the  Sunday-school  ia 
Wales;  in  the  Irish  "Annals  of  the  Pour  Uasters"  there  are  passages 
commemorating  the  teaohers  eminent  in  certain  districts.  The  risitors 
proceeded  to  examine  the  church,  which  contains  portions  of  erery  known 
■tyle,  the  oldest  part  being  the  Saxon  tower,  the  north,  west,  and  south 
udes  of  which  oontain,  at  equal  distances,  three  square-edged  ribs  or  strips 
of  stone.  The  stages  are  dirided  by  a  groore-like  string-course,  along 
which  runs  an  iron  belt  to  strengthen  the  walls,  which  support  mi  octagon 
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flsnlied  by  four  pinnacles,  and  Bnrmonnted  b;  &  low  spire,  eridenilj  a  r&cf 
early  example  of  Early  Englisb  work.  The  belfry  triadowa  are  of  tiro 
lights,  under  a  semi-circular  moulded  arch,  which  rests  upon  three  detached 
shafts  having  moulded  capitals,  the  dog-tooth  omsment  ranning  down  the 
ontside  of  the  shafts.  At  the  imgles  of  the  tower  are  tlie  singtdarly  placed 
stooes,  peculiar  to  Saion  masonry,  known  as  "  long-and-sbort  work : " 
the  length  of  each  stone  in  a  horizontal  position  Taries  from  abont  1  ft.  to 
3^  ft.  On  the  first  stage  of  tite  west  wtUl  is  a  window,  blocked  ;  it  has  a 
triangular  head,  i.  e.  two  strugbt  stones  placed  on  end  upon  the  imposts, 
and  resting  against  each  other  at  the  top.  Between  the  two  soutbammost 
ribs  of  the  upper  stage  is  a  similar  window,  also  blocked  ;  and,  in  the 
centre,  resting  on  the  stringcourse  in  an  upright  poullon,  is  &  stone,  the 
shape  of  whloQ,  together  with  the  soulptnre  on  its  face,  somewhat  resembles 
a  coffin-lid  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  but  the  work  is  very  rude.  At  the 
top  of  this  stone  is  a  bird.  The  prmoipsl  entrance  to  the  Ssxon  ohnreb 
was  on  the  south  «de  of  the  tower ;  the  doorway  remains,  but  the  entnnoa 
to  the  interior  is  obstructed^by  an  Sarly  English  stur^nrret.  The  wly 
portion  of  Hormsn  work  that  remuns  are  four  arches  of  the  north  aisle, 
of  great  span  and  riclily  moulded,  supported  by  cjlindrioal  shafts  bsTiog 
capitals  richly  carved.  One  of  the  capitals  shows  an  entwined  swpentr 
with  its  head  resting  upon  a  flower.  The  shafts  of  the  south  usle  are 
Early  English,  clustered,  and  banded  in  the  centre,  supporting  senu- 
circiuar  arches.  The  font  of  this  date  is  very  rich :  its  thick  central  stem 
is  surrounded  by  an  aronde  having  trefoiled  arcbes,  the  whole  supporting 
a  cylindrical  bowl  enriched  by  two  rows  of  roses  in  relief  uid  otbsr  orna- 
ments. In  the  wall  of  the  north  chantry  are  two  effigies — a  cross-legged 
knight  and  a  lady.  The  exterior  of  the  south  obantry,  dedicated  to  the  B. 
Virgin,  is  a  Hon  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  the  inteior, 
over  the  north  ude  of  the  altar,  is  a  tabernacle,  with  an  elaborate  sculpture 
in  high  relief,  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lord.  The  Virgin  is  represented 
kneeling  before  a  desk,  in  the  clouds  above  are  three  angels  suniorting  » 
book,  from  the  midst  of  the  clouds  issue  three  rays,  which  enter  the  boHot 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  a  scroll  above  are  the  words  "  Maria  Jaau  m- 
eontemplacione  sua."  In  the  chnrchyard  are  several  stone  coffins  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  which  some  had  contMned  remwns  of  infants,  each' 
coffin  exhibiting  a  cavity  for  the  head.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  Ihese- 
would  be  corcMIy  preserved  :  the  discovery  of  small  stone  coffins  is  rare. 
The  excursionists,  on  learing  the  village  of  Bamack  for  Wittering,  passed 
innumerable  hillocks,  marking  the  site  of  the  stone  quarries  tiiat  supplied 
stone  for  many  meditoval  churches.  The  party  soon  reached  Wittering 
Church,  a  fabric  of  early  date.  It  has  the  long-and-short  masonry  at  all 
its  four  angles  ;  the  cliancel-arch  is  of  massive  and  rude  work,  the  peon- 
liar  abacus  upon  which  it  rests  on  dther  side  appeared,  u  Mr.  Porker 
remarked,  to  be  unfinished  and  intended  to  be  ornamented  with  sculpture 
or  painting.  The  date  of  this  arch  is  about  1050,  somewhat  later  thoa 
that  at  Bamack.  The  arch  and  .the  jambs  are  rudely  moulded  ;  the 
same  mouldings  seen  in  the  arch  appear  to  be  carried  through  the  capitals 
— immense  plain  blocks,  which  had  eridently  occupied  little  of  the  mason's 
care  after  being  token  from  the  quarry.  The  first  addition  to  the  Saxon 
church  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman  usle  (about  100  years  later  than  the 
Saxon  work),  of  which  there  are  two  bays,  the  masuve  pillars  supporting 
arches,  the  mouldings  of  which  display  the  chevron,  billet,  losenge,  nul- 
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bmi,  and  sUr  onuunenti.  The  atone  steps  which  led  to  the  rood-loft 
lemAin.  From  the  north  side  of  the  rood-loft,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
gronod,  is  &  squint  from  irhich  a  view  of  the  altars  in  the  chancel  and  the 
ebantty  on  the  north  side  of  it  could  be  obtained :  it  is  in  an  unusual 
position.  In  the  chapel  a  Sepulchre  in  the  north  wall  baa  been  filled  up 
with  maaonrj,  the  architrave  onlf  being  visible.  There  is  a  Norman 
oircnlar  font,  the  dram  being  at  the  aide  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the 
interior  «f  tiie  bowl. 

From  Wittering  the  exouraioniats  proceeded  to  Wansford,  where  some  of 
the  party  halted  to  examine  the  verj  curious  Norman  font  (figured  In  lit, 
Simpson 'b  work  on  Fonts).  The  access  into  the  church  Is  under  a  Grecian 
poron,  date  1663,  and  a  fine  Hoiman  inner  doorwaj. 

On  their  road  to  Caator  the  partj  passed  bj  the  little  Norman  church  of 
Sutton,  which  has  no  tower,  but  omy  a  smi^l  campanile  for  two  bells  :  » 
few  persons  turned  aside  to  notice  its  singular  low  chanoel-screen  of  stone, 
and  the  stone  bench  that  runs  along  the  wall  of  its  south  aisle,  terminated 
bj  a  couching  lion  with  a  monster  on  his  back.  This  bench  is  probably 
eoeval  with  the  fabric.  The  original  plan  of  this  choich  consisted  of  nare, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel ;  in  the  thirteenth  centorj  a  south  chantry  was 
added.  The  aisle  is  divided. from  the  nave  by  two  bays,  the  chamfered 
arches  being  droular.  The  cbancel-arch  has  been  taken  down,  and  its 
space  to  the  roof  filled  with  plaster  supported  by  a  wooden  beam  that  rests 
upon  the  abacoa  of  the  reiy  richly  carved  Norman  capitals.  In  the  east 
mil  are  two  altar-braekets,  and  between  these,  near  the  floor,  is  an 
anmbrr — a  somewhat  unusual  poaition  for  such  a  recess.  There  is  also  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  north 
door  is  Early  English,  and  the  three  windows  on  the  nave  side  are  Fer- 
pendieular.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  ia  a  transomed  window  of 
three  lights  under  a  square  head,  and  near  it  is  a  onrious,  small,  trefoil- 
beaded  window,  blocked,  its  pontion  being  too  high  for  a  lychnoBCope. 
This  churah  is  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Between  the  west  end 
and  the  river  Nen,  an  old  reaidence  has  been  recently  taken  down,  and  a 
fine  building  erected  on  its  site  by  au  early  and  kind  friend  to  the  Insti- 
tote,  \mii«n  H(^kinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  carefully  preserved  a 
doable  lancet  from  the  old  hooae,  the  hollow  of  the  hood-mould  of  which  is 
enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament ;  this  thirteenth-century  fragment  now 
lights  the  staircase  of  the  new  residence.  At  Castor  the  Rev.  Owen 
Darya  explained  the  remarkable  features  of  the  church.  Taking  a  view 
irom  the  south-west,  he  remarked  that  its  tower  presented  the  most  beau- 
tiful example  of  enriched  Norman  design  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ; 
he  preferred  it  to  the  towers  of  Tewkesbury,  Norwich,  and  Exeter.  The 
abbey  church  of  Peterborough  is  recorded  to  have  oooe  possessed  a  mag- 
nificent Norman  tower  of  three  atories,  and  this  at  Castor  probably 
resembled  it  on  a  smaller  soale,  there  being  two  stages  or  stories  above  the 
anhes  on  which  it  is  nuaed.  The  whole  was  probably  surmounted  with  a 
roof,  like  that  at  Old  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  instead  of  the  present  Deco- 
rated spire.  Some  of  tho  esealloped  ornamentation  of  the  tower  of  Castor 
ii  paneled,  as  at  Hadiscoe,  other  features  are  peculiar.  The  original 
plan  was  probably  a  plidn  orosa  with  an  eastern  apse.  Of  the  latter  there 
IS  no  evidence,  the  present  chancel  being  Early  English.  When  the  south 
transept  was  enlarged  the  old  Norman  corbel-table  was  re-erected,  and 
over  the  sonth  door  of  the  chancel  is  still  preserved  a  tablet  recording  the 
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dedication, — "zt.  EaI.  Kttii,  II24."  Though  tLia  date  is  not  IncompAtiUe 
irith  the  Btjle  of  the  church,  it  canoot  be  relied  on,  as  the  lut  figures  aaaa 
to  hare  been  cnt  b;  a  later  hand,  and  are  inaimd  instead  of  itandiiig  in 
relief.  A  Norman  sculpture  orer  the  south  poreh  repreaentB  the  Sanonr, 
niinbed,  his  right  hand  rtused,  the  left  holding  a  book.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  remains  aportion  of  a  shrine,  supposed  to  be  that  of  St. 
STneborga,  sister  to  Peada,  ]^g  of  Henna ;  she  built  a  ohnrch  here  in  650. 
The  part;  then  returned  to  Feterboroagh,  and  joined  the  Ordinaij,  at 
'  which  Uie  members  assemblod  at  dinner  on  this  ocoasion  for  a  social 
gathering,  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Lord  Talbot  si  Malahidb 
presiding.  In  the  erening,  on  the  kind  inritation  of  the  Dean,  the 
aroheolomsts  proceeded  to  a  conrMMtsione  at  the  Deuieiy  whidi  was 
nuineronalj  attended.  The  Unsenm  adjacent  to  the  Deanerj  gardens  was 
lighted  up.  In  the  Deaneij  hall  were  placed  the  members  m  the  cathe- 
dral choir,  who,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Precentor,  sang  at  intemla 
during  the  erening  a  selection  of  appropriate  musio. 

Thdbsdat,  Jnlj  25. 
A  large  number  of  the  members  proceeded  b;  special  train  to  OakhatD. 
~  Aocording  to  ancient  usage  on  the  riait  of  a  peer,  a  horseshoe  was  affixed 
on  the  castle  gate  In  memorjr  of  the  riut  of  the  noble  President  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  of  unusual  sire,  and  the  customary  formalitJes  were  duly 
obserfed.  Mr.  Parker  pdnted  out  the  remarkable  features  of  ibe  Oaatlot 
of  which  Ur.  Hartshome  has  ^ren  an  aeoouat  to  this  Journal,  Tol.  t.  p. 
124,*  The  trtun  then  brongbt  the  party  to  Stamft»d,  the  arohsotogjsbi 
alighting  on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  castle  biult  by  Edward  the  Blder  to 
check  ttie  Danish  gonison  of  a  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  Welland. 
The  nunneiT  of  St.  Miohael,  founded  by 'Vmiiam  de  Waterrille,  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  subsequently  occupied  the  ute.  Thence  the  Tisitors,  who 
were  receired  by  the  Vayor,  the  Her.  C.  Nerinson,  Hr.  Paradise,  and  other 
residents  at  Stamford,  proceeded  to  St.  Martin's  Church :  here  are  mag- 
nificent monuments  to  persons  of  the  Cecil  family,  including  Xjord  Treasurer 

-Buriagh  ;  also  an  original  altar-stone  marked  with  fire  crosses,  and  rii^ 
stuned  glasB.  Some  remarks  upon  tiie  stained  ^asa  were  made  by  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  Mr. '  Bloxam,  Ur.  Parker,  and  others,  a  difference 
of  opinion  preTBiliDg  whether  that  in  the  sonlh  aisle  was  En^ish  or 
foreign.  The  site  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge,  was  then  nsited,  the  only  visible  remains  of 

-  it  beiog  a  Norman  buttress.  After  exanuning  the  Norman  doorway 
in  Qdeen's  Head  Passage,  the  fiutors  entered  the  Town-hall,  where  the 
corporation  regalia  were  inspected ;  seTOral  of  the  objects  are  equal,  for 
Talue,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  large  silver 
gilt  mace  with  the  punch-bowl  and  cover  weighmg  16  lbs.  7  oa.  wtm 
presented  to  the  town  by  Charles  Bertie,  Esq.,  as  appears  by  a  Latin  in- 
scription. The  bowl,  presented  in  1685,  holds  five  gall<ms.  The  mace, 
which  weighs  20  lbs.  6  oi.  IS  dr.,  was  given  by  Ur.  Bertie,  in  the 
mayoraltv  of  Daniel  Wi^ore,  in  1678.  There  is  also  a  small  antique 
mace  without  any  inscription  or  hall  mark  ;  its  history  is  not  known. 
Mr.  OctaviuB  Morgan  came  to  the  oonolosion,  from  the  workmanihip  and 
heraldic  decoration,  that  this  mace  was  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  who  granted 

*  S«*  also  DoraeeUc  Archilectnrr,  toI.  <.  pr-  *  ^  '*t-i  toI,  U.  p.  S8. 
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a  charter  to  the  oorporation  conferring  important  prinl^B.  He  yisited 
Stamford  in  great  state  in  1462  and  1473,  lodging  at  the  Friars  Uinors. 
The  fine  crypt  (thirteenth  centnrj)  at  Ifr.  PoUard's,  opposite  the  toirn-hall, 
was  inspectea.  St.  John's  Church  was  also  visited  ;  here  Mr.  Edvard  Free- 
nan  made  some  obserrations  on  seToral  of  the  churches,  in  illuatration  of 
his  general  remarks  (before  g^ren]  on  the  buildings  of  Northamptonshire  and 
the.  neighbonring  connties.  In  Boreral  of  the  Perpendicular  interiors  the 
clereotory  wbdovs  are  placed  irr^ularl;  irithout  leference  to  the  number . 
of  archea,  while  both  in  Somersetohire  and  East  Anglia  the  dirision  into 
bays  ia  oommonly  obserred,  and  the  bays  are  divided  by  shafts  either  riang  ' 
from  oorbela  above  the  pillars  or  direct  from  the  ground,  bat  with  diis 
difference,  that  in  Somersetshire  we  commonly  find  one  large  olereatory : 
window  in  each  bay,  and  in  East  Anglia  two  small  ones.  Ur.  Parker 
called  attention  to  the  oarred  figures  upon  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  pontion  ' 
of  Uie  entrance  to  the  rood-loft,  as  smiilar  to  many  found  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  carred  figures  of  archangels,  angels,  and  cherabim,  are 
cniioiu,  and  the  remains  of  the  chancel-soreen  were  examined.'  At  St. 
Uary'si  Ur,  Parker  pointed  out  its  arohiteotnral  features.  He  deBcriI>ed  it  as  - 
a  chnroh  of  the  thirteenth  century,  exhibiting  alterations  at  different  times.  . 
The  Early  English  ohuroh  had  nare  and  usJes,  without  a  clerestory.  The 
west  doorway  is  fine,  but  the  circular  arch  may  be  set  down  as  being  a 
late  addition.  The  responds  in  the  nare  are  good,  and  the  boldly-carred 
ca^ntalfl  eridently  early  in  the  style.  The  olnstered  pillars  and  embattied 
capitals  in  the  nare  appear  to  be  Decorated  (fourteenth  century).  The  use  ' 
of  certain  openings  in  the  tower,  which,  before  being  blocked,  commanded 
a  Tiew  of  the  interior,  has  not  been  explained ;  they  may  hare  been  for  an 
officer  of  the  church  stationed  in  the  tower  to  know  the  precise  moment  of 
the  eloTfttion  of  the  host,  when  he  would  ring  the  bell  to  acquaint  those 
not  attending  the  serrice  in  the  church,  or  they  may  have  given  access  to  a 
minstrels'  g^ery.  The  paneled  ceiling  of  the  golden  choir,  or  St.  Uajy'a 
chapel,  is  very  fine.  On  examination  of  the  PhUIips'  monument  here,  lir. 
Bloxam  said  that'the  armour  of  the  male  eSgy  (Sir  David  Phillips)  is  of 
the  time  of  Henry  YI. ;  the  monoment  itaelf  is  ctrca  t.  Henry  YIII.,.and  ■■ 
it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Italian  school  of  art  then  prevalent. 

The  arohRologists  were  then  verf  hospitably  entertained  at  a  luncheon, 
at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stamford  (H.  Johnson,  Esq.)  presided.  After 
suitable  acknowledgments  of  the  kind  welcome  with  whicn  they  bad  been 
received  in  this  ancient  town,  they  proceeded  to  visit  St.  George's  Church, 
and  the  monasteir  of  St.  Leonard's  without  the  walls,  founded  by  Wilfrid 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurr.  There  remains,  however, 
nothing  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  Orammar-sohool  (formerly 
St.  Paul's  Church)  was  then  viuted :  it  is  next  iu  antiquity  to  St.  - 
Leonard's  Priory.  In  pasung  along  High-street,  the  Perpendicular  door.  - 
way  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dennis  wa»  examined.  Brown's  Hospital  was  next  ■ 
Waited,  and  in  the  audit-room  there  the  Eev.  C.  Nevlnson  gave  an 
account  of  the  fomidation.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  place  in  which 
they  were  assembled  was  the  hall  of  the  hospital ;  on  descending  to  the 
chapel  he  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
domestic  chapels  in  mediteval  erections ;  the  room  above  would  open  to 
the  chapel,  and  service  ought  be  heard  there  by  inmates  when  th^e 
wae  not  space  below.  There  is  a  stone  attar-slab  with  five  crosses  in  the 
chapel,  forming  part  of  Qie  pavement.     At  All  Saints'  Church  Mr.  Parker. 
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inTited  attention  to  the  bwati^  capitftla  of  tlie  pillan  in  the  soath  oiale  ; 
their  date  being  about  1230.  The  clerestorj  is  of  the  time  of  Hemy  VII. 
The  £arly  English  blank  arcade  on  the  iralla  of  the  exterior  ia  almost 
unique.  Lord  Talbot  remarked  that  he  knew  of  only  one  other  limiloi 
example  of  arcade-work  roimd  the  church,  namej^i  at  Leachara,  in  Soot- 
land,  which  is  Norman.  (Figured  in  BiUinga'  £ccl.  Antiqn.  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.)  The  remuns  of  the  hall  of  the  caitle,  (.  Edward  I.,  irith  the 
luoal  three  doorwajB  at  the  lower  end,  were  then  inspected. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiqaitiea  was  held  in  the- 
Com  Bzohouge,  the  Chair  beinf  taken  by  Ootattub  Uobqait,  Esq.,  IfJ*,, 
^hen  If.  H.  Bloxuc,  Esq.  read  a  communication  upon  The  Monnmental 
Remains  in  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

The  Ber.  J.  Lbs  Wakitsb  read  a  Ifemoir  on  the  US.  Ohronide  and 
Chortulary  of  Bobert  Swaphom,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Libraiy. 

Feidat,  July  27. 

A  meeting  of  the  Huiohioai  Seohon  was  Iidld  in  the  Grammar  Sehool, 
the  Very  Rev.  ^e  Sear  of  £lt  presiding.  The  fbllowiug  memoirs  were 
read:— 

On  the  Andent  History  of  the  Fens  (o  the  South  of  Peterborongh  ;  by 
Professor  BABisaToir,  U.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. An  excellent  Uap  of  the  district  was  exhibited,  showing  the 
Cardyke  and  other  Roman  vestiges,  with  the  more  recent  channds  cut  for 
tiie  drainage  of  the  Fens.  Frofessw  Babington  stated  that  he  was  only 
aoquunted  with  the  southern  portion  from  Peterborongh  to  Cambridge : 
the  whole  of  that  district  was  composed  of  elayey  soil,  almost  destitute  of 
stone,  therefore  a  bad  conntn  for  drainage,  although  there  was  a  n&tnral 
&U  to  the  sea.  Peterborongh  was  situate  forty-fire  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  tide  at  Lynn,  and  Cambridge  fifty-one  feet.  '  In  those  places  in  the  fens 
which  had  been  selected  for  building  towns  and  nUages  there  was  a  gra- 
velly rather  than  a  peaty  soil.  He  did  not  give  any  credit  to  the  SQppoai- 
tion  that  at  one  time  the  fen  district  was  one  large  estuary.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  as  he  believed,  it  was  a  plain,  well^dramed,  with  roads  ;  after 
they  left,  it  was  neglected  till  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  [.,  when  it 
became  impassable.  That  it  was  cultivated  at  a  former  period  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  remains  of  plants  and  trees  are  found  below  the  snr&ce 
which  do  not  grow  on  a  peat  soil.  Uilmesbury,  in  the  twelfft  centmy,  de> 
aeribes  Thomey  as  a  paradise,  with  orchards,  gudens,  and  vineyards.  Since 
that  time  the  rivers  had  been  diverted  from  their  natural  coarse.  The 
None  formerly  passed  through  Whittiesea  Uere  and  another  branch  ran 
down  to  Lynn  ;  the  Qreat  Onse  formerly  went  to  Wisbeach,  and  not  to  Lynn. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  estnary  was  choked  np  to  Lynn,  and  the  waters 
had  to  find  another  channel.  A  out  was  made  which  diverted  tiie  Onse  and 
the  Nene,  and  took  the  latter  to  Lynn.  In  14:90  the  Middle  Levsl  was 
made,  which  restored  things,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  thur  former  eonditioD. 
In  1650  the  Bedford  Level  was  made  and  a  great  extent  of  land  reoUimed; 
this,  however,  caused  a  great  amonut  of  backwater  in  the  South  Level,  and 
now  engineers  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  drain  the  district  upon  the 
same  principles  as  it  was  formerly  done.  Professor  Babington  proceeded 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  roads  formed  by  the  Romans.  The  map  which 
he  placed  before  the  meeting  showed  that  there  were  three  stations— Cam- 
bridge, nnntingdott,  and  Darcbrme.    In  addition  to  &a  Ennine  Street 
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rofed  from  HuntiDgdoEi  to  Lincoln,  there  wu  aaother  rokd  acrou  the  fens, 
not  mentioned  in  Uie  Itineraij  ;  it  waa  siitj  feet  in  breadth,  he  had  mea- 
snred  it  where  the  breadth  vru  now  fiftj-two  feet.  It  iras  easj  to-  bs 
disoorered,  being  formed  of  pebhiea,  which  vere  to  be  found  across  the 
loamy  soil,  and  to  be  traced  as  far  as  Fletton  ;  its  further  ooune  might 
doobtless  he  ascertained  hj  carefitl  inrestigotion. 

The  Rer.  Edward  Trollops,  F.S.A.,  read  a,  Ueraur  on  the  Cardjke. 
ThatTemarksble  work,  as  Ur.  TroUope  belieTed,ma7  be  ono  of  a  series,  though 
oompletfl  in  itself.  There  was  another  of  similar  character  from  Lmo^D 
to  the  Trent.  The  Romans  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  dnuoage  of 
the  fens,  but  thej  were  not  to  be  easily  daunted  when  such  an  object  pre- 
sented itself  as  rescuing  a  large  tract  of  Talaable  laud,  and  bringing  it  into 
cgltiratioD.  They  oommencM  at  Durdbriva,  adjacent  to  the  aotiuJ  po«- 
ti(»i  of  Peterborough,  and  cnutmcted  a  djke  Sfty-siz  n^es  in  letigUi.  The 
name  Cardyke  might  bare  ugnified  nothing  more  than  Fen  Dyke;  it  had 
also  been  sometimes  called  Bui  Djke,  a  name  supposed  to  hare  been  giren 
because  the  "  Qreat  Tom  of  Lincoln  "  had  been  oonrejed  bj  it  from 
Feterboroogh  to  Lincoln.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  dyke  had  been 
made  by  Roman'  soldiers,  who  were  almost  as  well  rersed  in  ^e  nse  of  the 
■pade  OS  the  sword  ;  it  is,  howerer,  probable  that  the  natures  were  oom- 
polled  to  asust  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  works.  The  date  of  the 
Cardyke  was  uncertain.  Stnkeley  had  supposed  that  it  was  formed  in  the 
time  of  ITero.  The.  probability  is  that  it  was  made  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 
A.D,  79,  he  was  recalled  in'i.s.  84 ;  some  had  supposed  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  Carayke  was  negleoted.  It 
was  originally  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  deep.  Mr.  Trollope 
beliered  that  he  was  the  imly  antiquary  who  had  dared  to  encounter  theio 
fens,  and  trace  the  entire  eonrse  of  Cudyke. 

Ailer  the  diacnssion  that  followed,  in  which  Ur.  Earle,  Mr.  Octarins 
Morgan,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  and  other  members  took  part,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  delirered  a  discourse  on  Crowlond  Abbey  and  earl  Waltheof, 
preparatory  to  the  visit  to  Crowland  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  hold  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the 
following  remarks  were  read  by  Sir  Charles  Ahdbrson,  Bart.,  on  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster,  and  on  the  works  now  iu  progress  there. 

"  The  west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster  consists  of  early  Norman  work  of  th& 
time  of  Bemi^us,  of  Norman  work  of  more  ornate  character  of  the  time  o£ 
Bishop  Alexander,  of  Early  English  wings  and  upper  story,  and  of  later- 
additions  to  the  Norman  towers;  there  are  three  Perpendicular  windows  and 
niches,  with  statues  of  the  same  date.  The  work  of  Remigius  is  distiogmsh' 
able  by  the  wide  joints  of  the  masonry  and  the  square  form  of  the  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Mr.  Parker  haring  expressed  a  desire  to  examine 
the  facade,  I  accompanied  him  to  Lincoln  kst  year,  and  we  spent  sereral 
houn  in  exploring  the  iaterior  walls  and  passages,  an  intricate  and  per- 
plexing expedition  ;  but  we  were  rewarded  by  a  discorery  which  satisfac- 
torily oon&roied  what  that  able  ecclesiolonst  had  suspected,  that  at  the 
Eriod  when  the  three  rich  doorways  were  inserted,  the  capitals  of  some  of 
jmigins's  pilasters  had  been  replaced  by  others  of  a  later  character.  On 
tiie  outside  there  was  some  difficulty  (owing  to  their  distance  from  the  eye) 
in  asoertumng  this  ;  but,  iu  a  portion  of  the  older  work  concealed  by  Early 
English  caung,  and  by  that  oa«ng  protected  from  the  weather,  we  di^ 
eorered,  by  meoni  of  a  ladder  and  by  aid  of  a  lantern,  that,  flanking  we  of 
TOL.  xnn.  3  I 
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the  large  KormAn  arches,  there  wu  on  one  side  &  eapit&l  of  RemigiusV 
time,  dark  sod  weather-Btained,  and  on  the  other  a  richer  capital,  fr^  aa 
&om  the  maaon'a  chisel.  This  capital  i>  not  likely  to  hare  heen  placed 
there  in  modem  times,  it  is  in  ft  dark  nook,  acarcel;  risible  except  hj  arti- 
ficial light ;  the  inference  is  that  the  change  from  Norman  to  Early  EngUth 
waa  taking  place  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  the  Earlj  English 
mait  was  added  almost  immediately  after  the  capital  iros  inserted.  There 
is  a  great  deal  Aat  is  intereetmg  behind  the  exterior  screen — the  hasea  or 
roota  of  the-  additions  to  the  towers,  elastic  atone  beam,  ho,  Abore  the- 
atone  roof,  below  the  present  gable,  is  the  mark  of  anotlier  high-pitched 
roof,  probably  of  Early  English  date,  and  this  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
tbere  was  a  nave  partly  Norman  and  partly  Early  English  before  Groeseteste 
began  the  present  nxTC.  If  this  were  so,  it  may  account  for  that  irregula- 
rity in  the  line  of  the  vaulting  between  the  towers  and  the  nare,  if  the 
northern  piers  were  hnilt  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  ones,  and  the  southern 
[oers  extended  south  to  widen  the  nare  up  to  the  p<nnt  of  junction  with  the 
ehwrs  of  St.  Engh;  and  this  seems  probable,  because  the  work  of  Qrosaeteite 
began  in  oonseqnence  of  the  &li  of  the  tower.  After  all,  the  progress  of 
the  building  most  be  a  matter  for  specola^on,  subject  to  conjeoturea  and 
dotabts  difficult  to  scire.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  points  to  which  I  desire 
tpeually  to  call  attention." 

"  First,  the  duty  of  making  erery  effort  to  promote  the  {Kvaerration  and 
claasifioation,  by  competent  persons,  of  the  records  of  these  grand  ecclesi- 
jtsttoal  buildings,  which  from  their  magnificence  may  be  called  monuments 
of  the  nation's  progress  in  art,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  examining  them  for  literaiy  purposes.  The  fabric  rolls  of  York. 
Minster  have  heen  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and  form  a  carious 
liietory  of  the  progress  of  that  building.  The  care  taken  of  the  librariea 
and  documents  both  at  Durham  and  Tork  is  highly  creditable^  Of  the- 
■tato  of  the  records  at  Lincoln  I  oannot  speak,  but  judging  from  the  posi- 
tion of  one  interesting  docnment,  an  original  copy  of  Magna  Charta,  we- 
cannot  angtir  well  for  the  rest.  This  has  been  soi^Dded  for  many  years 
orer  the  fire-place  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  subject  to  the  effects  of 
smoke  and  light,  instead  of  being  preserred  in  the  cathedral  library.  I 
beliere  that  a  box  or  drawer  of  cedar  is  the  best  receptacle  for  parchments, 
snob  as  were  used  in  the  Record  Office  under  the  guardianship  of  onr  late- 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  name  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportnuity 
irf  mentioning  with  regard  and  respect." 

"  Secondly,  as  these  cathedrals  are  National  Ifonmnents,  the  public  hare^ 
4  right  to  see  that  they  are  carefully  handled  ;  that  no  improrements  or 
restorations,  as  they  are  (often  rery  improperly]  called,  be  made  without 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  authorities.  Well-intentioned  xeal 
without  knowledge  is  apt  to  make  sad  havoc.  The  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
meritoriously  spends  a  ccnuderable  sum  annually  in  external  repairs,  and 
if  these  were  confined  to  the  keeping  of  roob  iu  order  (and  the  leaden- 
nxA  are  well  kept),  there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint ;  but,  when  we 
see  such  doublfol  expenditure  as  is  now  gomg  on  at  the  west  front,  whilst 
the  interior  requires  erery  attention,  I  cannot  refrain  from  aUuding  to  it. 
I  would  by  no  means  censure  the  masons  ;  they  ore  careful,  well  capable  of 
copying  old  work  and  executing  new  ;  they  only  do  what  they  are  ordered. 
In  lauding  to  the  interior,  I  would  point  to  the  decay  of  the  Purbcok  shafts; 
the  modem  yellow  ud  white  wash  which  conceals  the  colored  patterns  on. 
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ihe  ranlting  of  the  n&Te  and  aisles ;  Uie  dost,  dunp,  uid  dirt  in  the  chapels 
and  ehtni.  When  the  ireat  front  wat  repured,  aboat  1811,  the  deoaTod 
pilasters  in  the  arcades  were  replaoed  }>j  new  ones  of  Yorkshire  sand-stone, 
U  being  at  that  time  thought  to  be  more  durable,  bat  some  hare  perished, 
«nd,  during  the  h6t,rj  gales  of  the  last  two  years,  have  fallen.  I  beliere 
ihat,  with  the  exception  of  re^acing  these  and  fastening  others,  nothing 
was  required.  The  rest  of  the  &ont  was  in  repair,  presenting  an  uniform 
tint  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  PetertKirongh,  channing  to  the  eye  of  the' 
utist  and  of  that  increasing  body  of  educated  men  of  all  olaases  who  are 
«ble  to  appreciate  artistic  beaut;  and  to  diicriminate  between  good  and  bad 
<aate.  Bnt  last  year  the  south  flank  of  the  front  below  the  tower  was 
scraped,  so  as  to  present  a  surfaoe  of  new  yellow  stone.  This  jear  the 
north  side  has  snsered  the  same  operation  ;  so  that  the  centre  presents  a 
dark  sqoare  between  two  stripes  of  jeliow.  It  is  contended  bj  the  advocates 
of  the  scraping  system  tliat  the  sorfaoe  will  soon  be  of  one  color  again ;  but 
if  BO,  why  scrape  it  at  all  t  or,  being  scraped,  why  not  mix  some  soot  and 
watw,  and  by  a  fire-engine  on  a  dry  summer  day  stain  it  to  harmonise  with 
the  rest.  As  well  mi^t  a  smgeon  scarify  a  limb  whilst  curing  a  wound, 
or  a  sculptor,  after  adding  a'new  head  or  leg  to  an  antaqne,  scrape  the 
.  tmnk  to  make  it  as  white  as  'the  new  marble.  In  many  oases  of  restorir 
tion  much  original  work  is  r^oved,  which,  if  left,  would  last  for  many 
jears,  and  in  its  mouldering  btate  retain  more  of  life'  and  faeaaty  than  a 
modem  copy.  The  exterior  of  a-  cathedral  should  beas  tenderiy  handled 
as  an  origuul  picture  or  an  antique  statue  ;  ereiy  alteration  or  restoration 
:shonld  be  chronicled  in  a  record  kept  for  the  purpose.  Bereriey  Uinster  is 
«n  instance  of  judicious  treatment.  There,  no  stones  hare  been  remored 
exeept  such  as  were  wholly  decayed,  the  teat  being  left  intaet.  The  stats 
cS  the  building  reflects  no  slight  credit  npm  those  who  administer  the  fund 
left  for  its  preeerratjon.  The  same  enlij^tened  ^tem  seema  to  be  pmmed 
at  Peterbonngb,  than  which  no  eatbedral,  except  Salisbni;  and  Ely,  has  a 
finer  tone  of  color.  Where  stone  is  so  decayed  as  at  Chester,  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  what  should  be  done,  bnt  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  the  sur- 
face is,  on  the  whole,  perfect,  there  is  no  plea  for  inflicting  on  it  the  fate  of 
Marayas  ;  it  should  rather  be  left  to  the  mora  kindly  treatment  of  the 
«londs,  the  smoke,  and  the  rain.  The  Society  of  British  Architects 
bare,  I  beliere,  unarailingly  remonetrated  agiunst  the  scarifying  process : 
Jiad  I  not  been  justified  by  their  opinion  I  shouJd  not  hare  rentnred  to  bare 
n>oken  so  strongly,  though  I  hare  long  rented  the  practice.  In  conclu- 
-sion,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting on  intelligent  and  careful  wati^  orer  our  cathedrals,  and  such 
preserration  and  arrangement  of  their  records  as  is  due  to  thepnbllc,  which 
is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  ralue  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Histoty  of  the 
Nation." 

Professor  Willis  then  delivered  his  Disconrse  noon  the  architeotural 
History  of  the  cathedraL — The  Professor  commenced  by  obserring  that 
three  able  eccIoMoIogists,  Mr.  Owen  Davys,  tfr.  Paley,  and  Hr.  Poole,  had 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Owen  Davys  had  given  an  excellent  history  of 
the  cathedral,  and  an  admirable  account  of  it  as  it  now  stood,  but  he  had 
not  made  original  inrestigations.  Mr.  Foley's  object  was  differrat.  He 
had  confined  himsdf  to  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and  acknowledged 
that  in  pursuing  his  inrestigations  he  had  adopted  the  same  principle  whioh 
ho  (Professor   Willis    ori^nally  eatablished  in  reference  to  Canterbnry 
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G«thedTal,  He  might  therefore  einta  Mr,  Palej  m  »  pujul,  nsd  he  hftd 
tetd  his  book  witJi  much  plearare.  Ifr.  Foole  had  applied  Ulc  ume  |mil-- 
cifle  in  hia  iaTSitigatioDS  u  Mr.  Folej,  but  he  hu  ftrriTod  at  exaetij 
-opposite  Tesnlti. 

In  all  inT^tJgatJaDB  of  thia  nature,  FrofeSMr  Willia  wu  of  opiniim  that 
>it  IB  reqniaite  to  ascertain  first  irhether  there  enat  aaj  contcmpomr  dooo- 
ments  which  maj  throir  light  upon  the  liistOT  of  the  faJiric,  and  then  to 
let  the  Btones  tell  their  own  ti^e..  He  then  delirered  a  rerj  oloqnenl.  and 
lucid  statement  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  ardutectural  luslotj  of 
the  cathedral,  with  remarks  on  pecnliar  details  and  arrangemmta,  and 
Gondnded  bj  inviting  his  ondience  to  meet  him  irh«a  the  afttoiLOon  serriee 
had  concluded  ;  he  would  thentakeoooasion  to-ei^lun  on  the  ^tot  all.  the- 
interesting  featores  to.'Wbicb  he  had.  alluded  in  bis  disoonne.  We  regret* 
greatlj  our  inability  to  place  before  our  readers  any  abstract  of  the  Fro-. 
OSBor's  elucidation  of  the  interesting  subject,  which  he  treated  on  this 
QBoaaion  with  his- accustomed  keen  appreciation  of  facts,  and  minntin  of 
o^nstraction,  newed  in.  combination  with  doenmentaiy  eridence.  Peter-' 
borough  will  form  a  Tet7  important  chapter  in  the  Arahiteetmal  Histories' 
of  the  Cathedrals,  of  drwt  Britain,  wbioh  we  hope  to  see  eehioTed  bj. 
Frt^essor  Willis..  The  completion  of  iDcb  a  work  will  fonn  a  memorabM. 
yariod  in  the  iumals.of  Ardiaology  in  England. 

The  id'tenoon  serriee  being  oondnded,  the  Frofessor  commenced  the' 
promised  examination  of  1^  &btio.  Under  his  gnidanoe  ererj  portion  <^ 
the  cathedral  and  the  remuns  of  the  ancient  oonTentnal  bnildings,  of  which, 
some  highly  beautiful  featnres  are  jireserred  in  the  gardens  of  the  Episcopal. 
Falace,  were  examined,  and  he  pomted  ont  the  original  arrangements  and, 
uses  to  wbicb  the  roriouB  buildmga  bad  been  apraopriated,  as  shewn  in  the. 
gronnd-plan  which  ProfeaaoF  Willis  had  pr^iarea  in  illustration  of  his  dis- 
course on  the  oathedraL  He  invited  speoid  attentim  to  the  remoibbltt 
fact  that  it  shews  scarcely  any  change  or  innorataons  in  style ;  and,  lAen 
it  is  comudered  that  the  conatmctioo  of  the  fobrio  extended  over  a  poiod 
of  seventy.fire  years,  this  circmnstasce  serrea  to  indicate  great  reepect  for 
the  original  Norman  deugn  and  for  the  arohitectoral  project  first  set-forth 
by  those  who  were  engaged  upon  this  ^rand  work. . 

In  the  evening  the  ch«r  was  taken  by  the  Dsah  -  op  Elt  at  a  meeting, 
•bold  in  the  Cimi  Ezohange.  A  subject  of  novel  and  attractive  descriptiok 
•wasbreugbl  before  the  Institute  by  Joan  Lambxst,  Esq.,  who  gave  a 
-diseourse  on  the  Sorum  Hymnal,  with  vocal  illustrations.  The  great 
knowledge  of  the  Music  of  Uie  middle  ages  to  which  Mr.  Lambert  has 
attuned  is  well-known  to  many  of  onr  readers,  .and  his  kind  exertions  for 
the  gratification  of  the  society,  in  a  manner  withont  preoedent  on  any 
former  occasion,  were  warmly  apjffeoiated. 

Satqrdat,  July  27. 

An  Excursion  was  arranged  to  Thomey,  Crowland,  and  some  other 
points  of  interest.  At  Thorney,  where  the  visitors  w«e  very  courteously 
received  by  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  family,  the  nave  of  the  Norman  conven- 
tual church  has  been  preserved.  The  west  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Nonnan  architecture,  and  has  a  noble  Ferpendicular  window  set  between 
the  original  square  turrets.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  eariy  part  of  the 
twelfth  centniy.     The  nave-arches  and  triforium  are  of  thia  eleventh 
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oentmy ;  &»  clerestorj  bu  been  destrojed,  ud  the  arches  mlled 
up,  the  usiea  being  entirely  destrojed.  Its  architeotural  features  were 
deseribed  bj  Mr.  Parker.  There  is  some  German  staioed  glass,  and 
OB  the  north  irall  is  a  tablet  to  Esekiel  Danoia,  a  native  of  Compiegne, 
pastor  of  the  French  congregation  at  Thomey  from  the  time  of  their  first 
ooming,  in  16S2,  until  his  death  in  1674.  The  inonmbent,  the  Rer.  J. 
Candej,  exhibited  a  register  of  their  baptisms,  marriages,  and  buriala. 
Their  engineering  skill  is  commemorated  in  the  fen  country  in  the  name  of 
"  French  Drore.  ' 

At  Crowlond  the  remains  of  the  abbey-ohnrch  vere  elucidated  bj  Mr. 
Freeman, who  for  nearly  two  honn  was  occupied  in  directing  the  viuton  &om 
«ne  point  of  interest  to  another,  and  discoursing  on  the  Torioni  parti  of 
the  building.  The  Rev.  Edward  Uoore,  F.8.  A.,  described  the  means  recently 
token  to  mointiun  the  cenb«l  west  front  with  its  remarkable  uray  of  atatues; 
this  work  had  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  O.  Soott,  and 
the  Ml  of  the  fabrie,  which  appeared  imminent,  has  been  effectually 
■Treated.  The  well-known  brid^  at  Crowland  attraoted  notice ;  it  is  of 
late  Decorated  or  Transition  style. 

After  loncheon  at  the  George  Hotel  at  Crowland,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Peakiric  to  examine  its  small,  very  ancient  ohorch,  with  carred  oak  fittings. 
The  original  church  was  Konnan  ;  the  west  front  haa  been  altered;  &e 
■buth  aule  is  Early  English,  and  there  is  an  Eariy  English  lancet  at  the 
end  of  the  aiile,  and  another  at  the  west  front  of  the  naTe.  In  the  church 
may  be  seen  the  stem  of  an  Early  English  leotem,  which  deserres  to  be 
preaerred  ;  it  is  of  oak,  set  in  a  socket  of  stone.  About  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  interesting  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Saxon  laint  P^a,  now  oonrerted  into  a  dwelling  house  called  The 
Hermitage.  It  consists  of  a  diminatiTO  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  east 
window  of  beautiful  design.  It  is  of  the  best  geometric  date.  The  next 
place  Tinted  was  Northborough  j  the  church  has  as  a  south  transept  a 
ehantiT  of  bold  Decorated  work,  and  of  a  magnificence  overpowering  to 
the  oltier  part  of  the  edifice  ;  it  was  erected  by  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Delamere,  This  fine  church  has  an  unutnally  high  spire,  nearly  twice  as 
high  aa  the  tower,  and  remarkable  for  ita  bulging  sides.  Under  the  belfty 
lies  a  defaced  effigy  of  a  man,  apparently'the  companion  to  an  effigy  of  a  female 
In  the  chorchyai^ ;  the  latter  has  the  wtmple.  In  the  churchyard  are  several 
■tone  coffin  lids  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Northborough  House,  once  the 
rendence  of  Lady  Claypole,  a  daughter  of  the  Protector,  is  still  more' 
remarkable  for  its  Btructnre  than  its  history.  Mr.  Parker  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  best  specimen  of  a  mediieval  house  in  this  country.^    It  is  of  the 

ge  of  Edward  II.,  in  plan  resembling  the  letter  H,  the  hall  occulting 
e  centre,  whilst  ttie  butteries,  kitchens,  and  servants'  rooms  were  in  one 
wing,  and  the  chambers  of  the  family  in  the  other.  One  gable  of  the 
ball  is  boldly  crocketed,  and  terminates  in  a  beantifully-carved  circular 
chimney.  This  house  wu  mmunded  by  a  moat  and  ^rtified  walls,  of 
which  the  gatehouse  remuns,  with  ita  original  oaken  gates. 

At  Ctlinton  Church  are  some  effigies,  which  it  has  been  thought  were 
removed  from  recesses  in  the  chantry  at  Northborough  ;  but  this  is  unsup- 
ported by  proof,  neither  do  their  proportions  fit.    An  effigy  of  a  lady  in  a 
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irimple  anil  long  veil  remaina  exposed  in  Qlinton  ohnrchjard.  In  the' 
tower  lies  &  male  effigy  of  onusnol  character  ;  it  is  in  ciril  coatame,  with  a 
hnnter'fi  horn  at  the  right  ^de,  a  sheaf  of  arrows  is  stock  under  a  strap  bj 
which  the  horn  is  suspended,  and  nnder  the  left  arm  is  ^ther  a  staff  or  a 
Idng-bow.  The  last  object  to  which  attention  was  direeted  was  Woodorofk 
House,  an  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  moat  ran  direatly  rooDd 
the  wails,  and  in  part  remains,  as  well  as  the  round  tower  at  one  of  the 
angles,  the  scene  of  the  croel  death  of  Dr,  Hudson  the  <'*'itplain  and 
confidential  attendant  of  Chaiies  I. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  from  an  excunion  which  presented  lo 
raried  a  field  of  interest,  the  members  of  the  Inilitnta  with  tiieir  friend* 
were  innted  to  a  Conversanone  at  the  Vineyard,  the  rerideoDe  of'  the  H^ 
Bailiff  of  Feterborongfa,  Heniy  P.  Gatot,  Esq.,  idjacmt  to  the  CatiiedraL 
A  ooUaUon  was  serred  in  a  marquee  in  his  g^emr ;  the'  catliedral  ehoir 
contributed  to  the  gratification  of  the  erening,  glees  and  madrigali  b«nf 
rang;  a  military  band  was  also  in  attendance,  and  played  at  intemls. 
Ifore  fsTorable  weather  was  alone  wanting  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  mj 
.£riendlT  reception  offered  to  the  Institute  by  sereral  rondenta  in  Feter- 
borough,  who  took  this  occasion  of  shewing  their  kind  feeling  towards  the 
Society.  The  Mosemn  was  again  lighted  up,  and  h  attracted  nnmenxu 
Tisiton  throughout  the  erening. 

On  Sunday,  July  28,  there  wm  full  ohoral  serrioe  at  the  Oathedral ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxforil  preached  an  eloquent  and  im- 
prestire  sermon  on  the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  the  past,  in 
connection  with  man's  hope  of  the  future.  His  text  was  taken  from  Psalm 
10.  V.  2. 

KoHDiT,  July  29. 

The  Histoiioal  Section  agun  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  School,  the 
Dx&H  OF  Blt  presiding. 

The  two  fallowing  mem(an  were  read  by  the  Ber.  Ebhoitd  VmT*m.«i, 
in  the  absence  of  their  r^speotire  authors  :— 

The  History  and  Gharien  of  Ingalfiis  oonsideredi  with  the  intention  of 
shewing  the  fictitious  character  of  the  whole  of  his  Chronicles.  By  Hibbt 
Thouas  Rilst,  Esq.,  U.A. 

On  the  Foundation  and  early  Fasti  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Ber. 
Wnxuu  Stvbbs,  '^car  of  Narestock,  Bssex  {Printed  in  this  T^nme, 
page  193). 

At  the  conolorion  of  the  meeting  an  excursion  was  made  to  Warmington, 
and  sereral  other  places  of  intereet  in  the  direction  of  Onndle.  The  ohnroh 
at  Warmington,  according  to  the  remarks  offered  on  the  spot  by  itr. 
Freeman,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Early  English  atyle  in 
Northamptonshire.  Its  details  are  of  the  richest  character  and  worthy  of 
attentire  study ;  they  hare  been  illostrated  in  the  news  published  by  Ut, 
Careler.  The  church  is  of  tiie  familiar  Northamptonshire  pattern ;  the 
western  tower  with  its  massiTe  broach  is  quite  of  the  nsnal  type,  differing 
from  inferior  examples  solely  in  richness  of  detail ;  it  is  evident  from  the 
position  of  the  belliy-windoWB,  that  the  nare  never  had  a  high-pitched  roof. 
The  triplets  in  the  south  aisle  are  remarkable  both  for  elaborate  detail  and 
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for  their  poutioni  which  dtws  not  seem  nell  Bulled  to  th«  fDrm.  But  the 
great  feature  of  Wormingten  is  the  interior  of  the  nare  nith  its  timber 
Tftnlt,  ThiB  nftve  hfts  aomething  of  a  French  character,  at  least  it  doea  not 
exhibit  the  purel;  English  Lancet  stjle,  free  from  all  traces  of  Romanesque 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ill  tendenciea  to  Geometrical  on  the  other.  In 
manj  of  the  finest  French  buildings  windoire  with  tracery  full;  or  nearly 
dereJoped  rest  on  pillars  which  are  bjr  no  means  clear  of  IU>maneeqne.  Se 
it  is  at  Amiens,  so  it  is  also  at  Warmington  ;  the  piers,  with  their  capitals, 
and  the  moldings  of  the  pier-arches,  are  etiU  half  Romanesque,  while  the 
elerestory  has  Qeometriool  windows,  earlj  indeed,  bat  still  real  tracoied 
windows  and  not  mere  gionpings  of  lancets.  The  Tsolt  again,  so  rare  in 
English  parish  churches,  eioept  now  and  then  in  the  chancel,  is  in  itself  a 
JVench  feature,  thopgh  the  beautiful  corbels  &om  which  it  rises  are  of  a 
purely  English  kind.  The  timber  rault  is  more  common  in  our  great 
churches  than  some  may  suppose,  as  in  the  eastern  limbs  of  Winchester 
and  St.  Albans,  and  there  can  he  no  objection  to  it  .irtien  the  pillorB  will 
not  bear  a  rault  of  stone.  Many  windows  at  Warmington  (Uiuroh  are 
excellent  studies  of  that  Bariy  Geometrical  traeery.in  whiw  North  fiortk- 
amptonshire  abounds. 

At  Fetheringhay  Ur.  Freeman  discouraed  on  the  history  and  architecture 
of  the  Qhoroh  and  College.  The  College  of  Fotheriu^iay  was  a  Society 
<^  secular  Priests  and  Clerks  under  a  lister,  establial^  by  the  Dukes  of 
York,  owuus  of  the  ueigbbonring  castle,  for  the  hotter  performance  of 
aerrice  in  their  parish  church,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  secular 
Colleges  were  founded.  The  College  was  fonnaed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  or  bef^nning  of  the  fifieenth  century  ;  it  receiTcd  benefactions 
from  aereral  inacessire  Dnkes,  and  the  date  of  the  foundation  seems  not 
eertun.  It  appears  moat  probable  that,  whaterer  ma;  have  been  planned, 
the  College  had  no  legal  existence  till  H12,  when  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
.obtuued  a  charter  for  its  endowment.  This  is  howerer  in  no  way  incon- 
ustcnt  with  the  belief  that  the  choir  had  been  built  by  his  fother  Edmund, 
■on  of  Edward  HI.,  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  tiie  foundation.  The 
College  was  suppressed  with  similar  institutions,  (.  Edward  VI,,  and  its  pro- 
perty granted  te  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Collegiate 
buildi^s,  inolnding  the  choir  of  the  church,  were  dismantled,  and  hare 
eraduaUy  ranished.  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  time  the  choir  was  ruinous,  and 
■he  caused  the  bodiai  of  her  ancestora,  the  Dukes  of  York,  to  he  remored 
into  the  naye,  where  she  placed  tombs  orer  them.  The  destmction  of  the 
choir  is  remarkable,  showing  that  there  must  hare  been  a  diTision  in  the 
pn^terty  of  the  church,  the  nare  belon^g  to  the  parishioners,  and  the 
choir  to  the  College.  This,  aa  had  been  shown  at  Thorns,  Crowland,  and 
elsewhere,  was  a  rery  common  arrangement  when  a  church  was  shared  be- 
tween a  monastery  and  a  parish,  but  there  are  not  many  examples  in  the 
otso  of  secuhtr  colleges.  Of  the  choir  and  collegiate  baildin«  nothing 
remains  except  their  juncture  with  the  present  church  ;  the  choir  nod  aisles, 
and  was  considerably  lower  than  the  nare.  Its  lou  gires  the  church  a 
disproportioned  appearance.  The  present  church  was  begun  in  1435  by 
Biehard,  Duke  of  York ;  the  arclutect  being  William  Horwood.  The  con- 
tract is  proserred,  and  has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.  It  forms  one  of  our  best  sources  for  medinval  architectural 
technicalities.  The  site  of  the  Costie,  where  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots 
passed  the  lost  days  of  her  sod  captivity,  was  riewed  witii  considerable 
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interest ;  it  is  now  marled,  LoireTer,  onlj  by  a  nonnJ,  some  remaiai  of  Om 
moat,  and  a  single  mass  of  stone.  Uisa  Agnes  Strickland,  i^  accompaoieil 
the  party,  obserred  tbat,  according  to  old  tradition,  the  total  destniction  at 
the  castle,  the  scene  of  his  motbor's  Buffering,  bad  been  carried  out  by 
order  of  James  I.,  but  that  tale  appears  to  be  unfounded.  A  Surrey  of  tl^ 
buildings  exists,  token  in  1625,  the  last  year  of  his  r^gn ;  the  materials 
were  gradually  removed,  the  building  having  become  decayed.  The 
remains  were  used  in  the  last  century  in  works  connected  with  the  navu;^ 
Uon  of  the  Ken,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  building  was  uncovered  in  1 820, 
in  digging  for  stone.  A  memoir  on  Fotheringbay,  the  cdlegiate  fonndation, 
&o„  may  be  found  in  Nichols'  Bibliotheca  Topographica,  and  many 
interasting  particulars  are  given  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  linooln  in  bia 
Historic  Notices  in  reference  to  Fotheringhsy,  where  a  view  of  the  castle 
moond  may  be  seen. 

-  The  fine  fourteenth  century  church  at  Elton  waa  visited,  and  also  the 
'manor-house  of  Elton  Hall,  rebuilt  aAer  the  Eestoration,  but  retaining  a 
gatehouse  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*  The  church  is  a  beautiful  fal»ic,  tho 
-most  ancient  part  being  the  ohancol  and  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  an 
Early  Decorated.  There  are  several  openings  in  the  wall,  one  of  whidi  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  light  for  the  rood  stairs,  one  intended  for  a  squint, 
and  another  may  have  been  a  window  &om  the  priest's  house  or  chamber. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Tanaor.  The  only  remarkable  featnre  in 
the  external  appearaoce  of  the  church  is  the  disproportion  in  the  nave  and 
chancel ;  the  former  being  of  singularly  extended  dimensions,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  diminutive  in  the  series  of  ancient  churches.  But  an 
examination  of  the  interior,  revealing  the  extraordinary  process  to  wluch 
this  disproportion  is  owing  is  of  high  interest.^  There  are  numerous 
features  of  great  interest  in  this  fabric,  rendering  it  a  subject  of  unnsnal 
Tohie  to  the  ecdesiologist ;  it  is  probable  that,  as  at  Raunds  and  Kings- 
thoipe  in  the  same  county,  a  portion  of  the  chancel  was '  taken  into  Ao 
nave,  an  encroachment  which  la  this  cose  may  be  referred  to  as  early  a 
period  as  the  thirteenth  century.  There  are  two  good  door-ways,  one  of 
-them  retfuning  much  Norman  character,  but  it  is  probably  contemporary 
with  the  Early  English  portions  of  the  church,  amongst  whicK  the  south 
door-way  is  to  be  numbered.  There  are  some  remains  of  mural  painUng  ; 
and  in  the  chancel  may  be  noticed  several  stalls  of  good  character,  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  Fotheriugbay  on  tlie  dissMutwn  of  the  Collegiate 
establishment  and  dismantling  of  the  ohoir. 

After  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  once  collegiate  church  of  Cotteratoclr, 
witii  a  stately  choir,  a  noble  specimen  of  Decorated  architecture,  the  esonr- 
sionists  hastened  to  Oundle,  reachiog  that  place  so  near  the  tJme  fixed  for 
the  train  to  Peterborough,  that  littie  more  than  a  glance  at  its  objects  of 
interest  could  be  obtfuned.  A  small  numtwr,  however,  lingered  belund, 
and  aviuled  themselves  of  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Vicar,  the  lUv.  J. 
Nussey,  who  guided  them  to  the  church  and  other  buildings  in  the  town, 
including  the  ancient  hostelry,  the  Talbot,  said  to  Iiave  been  built  with  the 
materials  of  Fotheringbay  Castle. 

*  5m  Donestle  Arehitectiir*,  vol.  ilL  the  ahaogM  wUoh  ouised  the  diipnipor- 
p.  2£I.  tioa  to  vhioh  allusian  ii  made   above, 

*  See  a  dettkUad  notio«  of  this  onrious  Qgot  Ttig,  1841,  Oct,  ^  888. 
ohui^and  Um  probable  oxpknaUon  of 
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TcESDAT,  Jolt  30. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Uembers  to  receire  the  Keport  of  the  Auditors 
of  the  pre*iouB  ^ear,  with  that  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  to  make 
wleotion  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  enaning  year,  vas  held  in  the 
Cathedral  School.     The  chair  waa  taken  bj  Lord  Talbot  »b  Uuihide. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1860  (printed  at  page  192  in  this 
Tolmne),  and  also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  were  then  read  bj  Mr.  C. 
Tuoker ;  both  vere  unauimonal;  adopted. 

In  their  Annual  retroapect  of  the  progreas  of  Anhnolo^eal  icienee,  aub- 
■equent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  InaUtnte  at  Gloucester,  the  Central 
Committee  took  ocoauon  to  adrert  with  aatisfaotion  to  the  renewed  interest 
with  which  the  membora  generaUy,  and  nnmerona  friends  or  correspondents 
of  the  Sooietj  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  had  giren  heartj  oo-operatioa 
in  promoting  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institnte  and  etiier  kindred  Institu- 
tions had  bem  formed.  At  no  prerioua  period  had  the  periodical  meetings 
and  ezliibitions,  illuatratire  of  the  antiquities  of  Qreat  Bntain  and  the  histoij 
of  ancient  and  Medinral  Arts,  been  prodnctire  of  so  large  a  measure  of 
friendly  eo-operation ;  an  ample  harrest  of  remarkable  facte  had  been 
brought  nnder  om^eration,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Jonmsl  of  the  Society. 
The  eommunications  had  been  of  m(»«  than  ordinary  ratne  in  rarioos 
branches  of  anhaologieal  research ;  the  Committee  desired  to  mention 
specially  the  important  contributions  towards  the  History  of  Scoleuastical 
Arehiteotnre  in  England,  broaght  before  the  Institato  by  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Willis,  amidst  his  numerous  pressing  avocations.  His  Disconrse 
on  Testiges  of  ancient  buildings  brought  to  light  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  had 
been  reo«red  with  great  satisfaction  at  tito  monthly  meeting  in  January 
last  (printed  in  this  volume,  page  1).  More  recently  the  Frofessor  Dommn- 
nicated,  with  his  accustomed  friendly  conuderation  towards  tlie  Society,  th» 
retolta  of  hia  careful  iuTestigation  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  at  Chichester  od 
February  21,  ult., — the  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
a  structure  which  had  presented  a  subject  so  skillfolly  treated  by  lum 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institnte  held  there  in  ISSd.* 

In  the  review  of  tihe  proceedings  of  the  previoiu  session  the  Committee 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  selection  of  subjects  of  antiquity  or  art  for 
special  illuatration  at  some  of  the  monthly  I<ondon  Meetings,  had  proved 
not  less  generally  acceptable  to  the  Society,  than  productive  of  inatrootire! 
resnlts  in  eliciting  valuable  archraological  information.  The  exhibition  of 
ancient  Bronaes,  arranged  for  the  gratification  of  the  members  in  Februarr, 
called  forth  from  th^  accomplished  friend.  Professor  Westmaeott,  an  able 
and  erudite  sketch  of  the  important  subject  prepared  for  illustration  ;  the 
Committee  ooald  not  rofraiu  from  expressing  their  warm  sense  of  the  great 
kindness  evinced  on  this  and  on  subsequent  occasions  by  possessors  of- 
treasures  of  ancient  art  liberally  entrusted  for  general  gratification,  in  many 
instances  by  persons  not  members  of  the  Institute.  Of  scarcely  less 
attractive  interest  had  been  the  display  of  rich  productions  of  the  loom  and 
the  needle, — tapestries  and  tissues,  brought  together  at  the  meeting  in 

'  See  ProfenoT  Willie  Bassy  on  the  HayUy  Uason,  In  which  ths  moat  Im- 

oausM  of  this  oatattrcphe,  given  with  Us  poitut  Architaotnnl  mamoin  raad  at 

Htmoir  on  the  Catluiarsl  in  tha  volam«  the  meating  of  Um  lastitnta  la  lUS  an 

laid;  publiihed  at  Cbiobaster   b;  Mr.  tvbefgnndl 
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April,  through  the  kiodneu  of  ooe  of  their  eulieat  friends,  Hr.  Dighj 
Wj&tt,  whose  intimate  fatnilivit;  with  IfediteTol  Arts  neodi  no  commenw- 
tion  ;  the  ezunples  exhibited  anpplied  a  text  for  a  diuourae  full  of  cnrioos 
and  agreeable  information.  Scarcelj  leu  attractire  was  the  choice  assMii- 
blage  of  bindings  of  books,  collected  at  the  May  Meeting.  At  a  sabaeqnent 
and  momorable  occasion,  a  collection  of  examples  of  glyptic  art,  the  most 

Piions,  probably,  erer  submitted  to  intpection  on  any  sioular  ocoauoa, 
been  exhibited.  Erery  member  of  the  Institute  who  had  participated 
ia  the  gratification  tliea  afforded,  conld  not  hH  to  unite  heartily  in  the 
gratc^senie  of  the  gracious  consideration  of  their  Royal  Patron,  the  Prince 
Oonsort,  who  had  honored  the  Society  with  his  presence,  to  examine  the 
glypljo  treasnres  then  displayed  ;  through  his  spontaneous  Buggestion  and 
interest  in  the  Society's  behalf,  that  collection,  pr«Tionsly  so  rich  b j  the 
liboility  of  tho  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  the  Doko  of  DeTonihire,  and  other 
^tingnished  poaaessora  of  ancient  gems,  had  been  unexpectedly  angmented 
by  the  preoions  cabinet  of  jewels  in  poasesmon  of  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

It  was  with  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  might  odrert  to  oertua 
special  points  of  archjeologioal  progresa  during  the  previous  year,  anch  as 
die  valnable  application  of  the  art  of  Fhoto-sineography  to  the  reprodnotioD 
of  USS.  in  bcsimile,  brought  to  perfeotion  by  the  perserering  intelligence 
of  the  Director  of  tiie  Ordnance  Surrey,  Sir  Heniy  Jamea.  Amongst  the 
first  fruits  of  a  disoorery  promising  precions  ud  to  archeology,  might  be 
m«itioned  the  faosimilea  of  sereral  remarkable  leaves  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writing,  the  snbjeot  of  a  memoir  read  by  Mr.  Barle  at  the  meeting  at  Gloo- 
cester ;  thej  had  been  discorered  in  the  Chapter  Library  in  that  dty.  The 
attention  of  the  Institute  was  inrited  to  the  importance  of  tho  Fhoto-Einco- 
sraphic  process  by  Mr.  Bartt,  in  a  memoir  read  by  him  at  the  April 
Meeting,  when,  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  James,  the  earliest  resulte 
of  the  invention  were  first  placed  before  the  Society.  The  completion  of 
the  Fhoto-cincograpliic  reproduction  of  Domesday  for  Cornwall  has  speedily 
been  followed  np  by  the  preparation  of  the  record  for  other  counties,  ot 
which  a  considorable  number  are  already  in  progress.' 

Amongst  researches  Bucceasfally  prosecuted  on  rarioos  ancient  sites,  the 
excaTations  at  I7rtoeontum  deserred  renewed  mention  ;  the  co-operation  of 
persons  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  eariier  periods  in  Britain  had 
been  ni^;ently  solicited  to  carry  out  effectually  an  enterprise  adran- 
tageoudy  commenced.  The  importance  of  the  remuns  brought  to  light  at 
Wroxeter  might,  possibly,  not  hare  fully  attained  to  tiie  anticipations  of 
some  who  had  promoted  the  undertaking ;  the  merits  of  the  inrestigation 
were  perhaps  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  ralue  of  the  relics  disinterred,  so 
much  as  by  the  insight  which  a  systematio  search  on  the  site  of  that  great 
bmder  eity  mig^t  supply,  as  regards  the  conditions  of  the  Welsh  Uarches  la 
late  Roman  times,  or  the  influence  of  Roman  occupation  in  that  particular 
district.  Early  in  the  present  year,  a  ourioua  account  of  Roman  buildings 
disinterred  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Methuen,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  U.P.,  and  reaearohes  hare 
been  reported  in  rarious  other  localities.    An  inrestigation  of  great  interest 

'  Proyinaial  Antiqnului  Soeietiei,  or      mnnicat*    with    ICsnts.    Letia   t    Oo^ 
iodivldakU,  deiiroui  to  wcurs  Eudmiln      8,  Bojal  Ezchanga, 
ot  portioiu  of  Doiu«ada7,  should  eon- 
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ig  now  in  progreu  in  Northumberland,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  tovn  at 
OrenreB  Ash,  near  linfaope  in  the  Tolley  of  the  Sreamish,  This  exumnatiou 
ef  a  remarkable  example  of  the  etrongbolds  of  the  inhahitantB  of  that 
remote  countiy,  at  a  rerj  early  period,  haa  been  nndertakeu  bj  the 
Berwickabire  NaturaliBta'  Club,  encouraged  by  that  liberal  patron  of 
archnological  researches,  the  Duke  of  Northnmberland.  These  ezcava- 
''tiona  were  commenced  in  June,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  freah  hght  upon 
the  hiatorj  of  the  early  population  and  conditions  of  the  northern  counties. 
The  previous  year,  during  which  many  accesaions  had  been  recorded  on 
ihe  liata  of  the  Society,  had  been  marked  also  by  numeroua  losaee,  to  which 
the  Committee  alludal  with  -deep  regret.  Amongst  those  tried  and  early 
frienda  whose  decease  they  had  now  to  deplore,  there  was  none  whose 
memoij  would  be  held  in  more  honored  estimation  than  their  late  Yioe- 
President,  Lord  Braybrooke.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  the  pursnits  of 
archseology  was  Avsh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Institute ;  all  who 
«njoyed  his  fiiendship  and  partieipation  in  kindred  pursuits  would  deeply 
lament  the  untimely  Iobb  of  one  whose  genial  and  hearty  sympathy,  and 
tntelligeat  encooragement  of  arohnologioal  soience  in  all  ita  branches,  bad 
^dewed  him  to  those  who  took  part  in  his  researches,  or  appreciated  the 
kindly  interest  and  remarkable  sagacity  with  which  his  inrestigations  had 
for  some  years  been  carried  out.  Of  other  worthy  names,  in  Uie  number 
"of  valued  fiiends  now  no  more,  that  of  Ur.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Keepers  of 
.-F-uhtio  Records,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  sincere 
JHend  and  coadjutor  on  many  occaaiona,  must  be  held  in  honored  remem- 
branee  ;  the  year  had  been  marked  also  by  the  removal  of  several  other 
«arly  friends,— ^the  Dean  of  Exeter  ;  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
Dr.  Barter  ;  the  learned  antiquary  of  DoTonshire,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  by 
vhose  contributions  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  had  often  been  enriched  : 
Hr.  Mason,  of  Ripon  ;  Mr.  Bailey,  Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum  ;  Sir 
Francis  Fatgrave  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Dawea,  for  many  years  an  active  Bup- 
porter  of  the  Society  ;  Lord  Lilford  ;  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby  ;  Mr.  C.  K. 
Hainwaring ;  Mr.  Carrington,  Recorder  of  Wokingham  ;  with  other  es- 
teemed friends,  heretofore  members  of  the  Institute.  There  are,  more- 
orer,  others  by  whose  kind  encouragement  or  friendly  partieipation  in  the 
annnal  or  periodical  meetinga,  the  Bucceas  of  previoua  years  had  been  in 
no  slight  measure  promoted,  such  as  the  talented  Baron  de  Bunaen,  whose 
profound  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  accomplished  attainments  are  fresh  in 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  congress  at  Bristol ;  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Earsdon,  one  of  the  ablest  mining  engineers  in  Northumberland, 
whose  valuable  memoir,  "  The  Archnology  of  the  Coal  Trade,"  read  at  the 
Hewcaatte  Meeting  in  1852,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  on  that 
occasion,  may  rank  with  the  most  important  contribntiona  to  the  history  of 
the  great  northern  industry ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  also,  who  liberally 
promoted  the  gratification  of  the  Society  at  their  meeting  in  Sussex  ;  the 
bake  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  whose  treasures  of  antiquity  and 
«rt  were  freely  sent  to  enrich  the  Museum  at  the  gathering  in  Norwich 
in  a  847. 

After  the  election  of  several  new  members,  the  following  list  of  Memhera 
of  the  Committee  retiring  in  annual  course,  and  of  the  Members  of  the 
Sodety  reoommended  to  fill  the  vacanciee,  was  then  proposed  to  the 
Meeting,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
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Members  retiring  from  the  Committee  : — W.  H.  Bk&uv,  Eoq.  j  A.  W. 
Fraaka,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Fredeiio  M&dden  ;  tlie  Ser.  Jolm  Lwie  OMham  ; 
liTilliwii  Tile,  Esq.  ;  W.  W.  E.  Wjnne,  Esq.  Th«  following  loemben 
Iwing  eleoted  to  fill  Uie  Tuauciea  ;  William  Tite,  Eiq.,  U.P.,  E.R.S., 
T.P.3.A.,  Tiee-Pretident  in  the  place  of  Lord Brajbrooke,  deceased ;  Tal- 
bot B1U7,  Esq.,  F.I.B.A. ;  Edmund Oldfield, Eaq.,  U.A.,F.S.A. ;  theRer. 
Or^rj  Bhodei,  M.A.  ;  Jobn  Jope  Rwen,  Esq.,  If.P.  ;  Qeorge  Poulett 
Scrope,  Eaq.,  U.P.  ;  William  Frederic  Temon,  Esq.  Alio  aa  auditors  for 
4he  jear  1861,  Samoel  B.  Hoirlett,  Esq.;  Sjdne;  Q.  R.  Strong,  Esq. 

The  aeleetioa  of  the  place  of  meedog  for  1862  mui  then  brought 
fonrard.  The  cUume  of  seTeral  places  were  disonased,  whence  eommmiica- 
tions  had  been  received  convejing  assnrances  of  welcome  to  the  Institute^ 
and  more  especially  a  most  kind  invitation  from  the  Ser.  Lord  Arthur 
Herrey,  President  of  the  Suffolk  InsUtate  of  Archeology,  renewing  the 
aasuranoe  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  the  SnSblk  Archnologists,  that  the 
Institute  would  find  a  oordial  welcome  at  Bnry  St.  Edmund's,  and  pro- 
mising to  use  evei7  exertion  in  his  power  to  promote  the  saccess  of  % 
meeting  there  and  the  general  gratifioation  of  the  memben. 

After  some  discuasion  on  the  ohoioe  of  a  locality  which  might  present,, 
more  especially  if  practicable  in  some  oathedral  town,  the  most  favivabla 
ground  of  futnre  operations,  and  with  joj  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
«ncotiragement  tendered  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  the  noble  preaidwt  of 
the  kindred  society  in  East  Aaglia,  it  was  proposed  by  Ur.  J.  H,  PaikoTi, 
j»conded  by  the  JEUv.  Lord  Alwyne  Comptcn,  and  determined  unanimously, 
that  the  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  shonld  be  held  at  Worcester. 

The  Bev.  Thouas  Jaheb  then  expressed  his  vrish  to  invite  the  attention 
«f  members  of  the  Institote  to  the  poiposed  restoration  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
Chnroh,  Northampton,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  l^rquis  <d 
NorthamptOD.  Shortly  after  the  decease  of  that  lamented  nobleman, 
whose  kindness  and  generous  encooraganent  as  their  Preudent  the  men^ 
beraof  the  Institute  wouldbear  in  grat^nl  remembrance,  a  joint  Cnnmittee 
had  been  formed,  consisting  of  members  of  that  Society,  with  othoa,  of 
the  NoKhampton  Architectural  Society;  thur  united  purpose  being  to 
carry  out,  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Uarquis  of  Northampton,  the 
jestcration  of  the  Round  Church  at  Northampton,  in  which  he  had  taken 
«o  great  an  interest  No  practical  decision  could,  however,  at  that  time 
be  arrived  at.  The  condition  of  that  remarkable  structure  at  the  present 
time  is  such  that  some  work  of  conservation  is  urgently  required,  and  plans 
bad  been  obtained  from  Ur.  Scott.  It  was  proposed  to  connect  some  por- 
tion of  the  work,  already  commenced,  with  the  memorial  to  their  lamented 
patron,  and  for  this  special  object  to  place  a  font  of  handsome  and  appro- 
priate character  in  the  centre  of  "  the  Bound,"  surrounded  by  an  heraldio 
pavement.  About  4001.  had  been  collected,  and  a  like  sum  was  requisilo 
for  the  proposed  work,  in  which  be  (Ur.  James)  confidently  h<^ed  that  the 
inemberB  of  the  Institute  would  be  disposed  to  nnite,  as  a  tribute  to  (he 
memory  of  one  by  whose  influence  and  rained  co-operation  the  success  of 
the  Society  had  been  maioty  promoted  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence. 
Hi.  James  expressed  his  readiness  to  supply  information  at  any  time  to 
persons  who  might  take  mterest  in  the  undertaking  ;  a  general  statement 
of  the  proposed  enlargement  and  restorations  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church 
had  been  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society  for  1860, 
and  published  in  their  Proceedings. 
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Lord  Talbot  db  Malahipb  «zpreased  tha  wutn  interest  with  which,  in 
common  irith  many  memben  of  the  Institute,  he  had  regarded  the  proposal 
of  Boms  appropriate  tribute  to  that  generous  patron  of  science,  whose 
memory  was  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  kindnesses,  by  his  accom- 
plished taste  and  intelligence  in  the  parsuit  of  the  objects  of  their  common 
interest,  and  bj  the  friendly  encouragement  nith  which  he  bad  promoted  the 
adrancemBnt  of  their  archnological  purpose.  The  Institute  would  bear  in 
gratoM  lememhranco  the  memory  of  auoh  a  friend  and  patron  as  the  late 
Lord  Northampton,  more  especially  in  the  place  where  they  were  then 
assembled ;  it  had  been  his  desire,  often  expressed,  to  weloomo  the  Society 
in  his  own  county,  and,  hod  his  valuable  Ufe  been  spared,  a  meeting  held 
there  under  his  auspices  would  have  been  one  of  unmingled  gratification. 

Lord  Talbot  added  with  regret  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  bidding 
his  friends  farewell,  before  the  concluaon  of  the  proceedings.  He  deured 
to  express,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Institute,  their  grateful 
aoknoiriiedgments  of  kindnesses  recdred,  and  of  the|  friendly  co-operation 
»nd  facilities  which  tbey  bad  enjoyed  during  the  agreeable  week  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Lord  Talbot  was  demrous  to  make  special  aUosion  to 
the  Tenerable  Bishop,  patron  of  their  meetmg,  whose  hospitality  he  lud 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  ;  to  the  friendly  welcome  and  assistance  also 
whioh  the  Institute  had  roceired  &om  tbe  Bean  and  Chapter,  from  local 
autiiorities,  from  the  local  Committee,  and  from  persons  connected  with 
institntions  for  the  adrancement  of  knowledge  or  the  promotion  of  pur- 
poses kindred  to  their  own.  The  proceedings  of  the  Sections  had  beoD 
marked  by  peculiarly  local  character  and  interest  [  if  any  of  the  contribu- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  favored  might  claim  specific  record  in  the 
Toto  of  thanks  which  he  would  now  propose,  they  were  the  admirable 
initiatory  Discourse  on  Northamptonshire  Archsology  by  his  friend,  Ur. 
James — the  key-note  of  their  late  pleasant  meeting  ;  the  Discourse  on  tiie 
Cathedral  by  Professor  Willis  ;  the  valuable  dissertations  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
Professor  Babington,  Ur.  TroUope,  Ur.  Stubbs,  Ur.  Riley,  Ur.  Lambert, 
.and  others  who  had  contributed  memoirs  almost  ezclusiTely  associated  with 
Northamptonshire  lustory  and  local  antiquities.  Lord  Talbot  had  also  the 
agreeable  duty  of  recot^ng  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  the  friends 
whose  hospitali^  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  ancient  town  of  Stamford,  and 
to  ^ose  by  whom  like  oourtesieB  hod  been  kindly  shown  at  Peterborough 
and  elsewhere  during  the  week.  Lastly,  their  hearty  acknowledgment 
was  doe  to  those  possessors  of  ancient  treasures,  by  whose  liberality  the 
Temporaiy  Uuseom  had  been  richly  supplied.  Lord  Talbot  could  not 
refrtun  from  adrer^g  especially  to  tbe  precious  objects  confided  for  eihi- 
bition  by  the  gracioos  pemussion  of  Her  Majesty  ;  to  tlie  treasures  of  Art 
or  Antiqui^  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  ^e  Duke  of  Dercn- 
fihire,  the  llarquls  of  Northampton,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Hon.  G. 
Pitswilliam,  the  Earl  Spencer,  tbe  Uarcbioneas  of  Huntly,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  Mr.  Wells,  Ur.  Stopford,  and  many  other  contributors  of  objects 
of  e^teoial  local  interest.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  entitled  to 
■cordial  thanks  for  permission  to  place  in  the  Museum  the  Peterborough 
Cartnlaries,  presented  to  them  in  the  last  century  by  the  Sari  of  Bxeter, 
and  other  relics  of  unusual  local  interest ;  the  friendly  readineas  shown 
likewise  by  the  authorities  of  tbe  museums  at  Ely  and  Wisbech,  and 
espeoiaUy  by  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  would  not  be 
iorgottea  by  those  whoso  gratification  had  been  so  kindly  considered. 
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the  noble  President  h&nng  then  taken  hia  leare,  the  Gbur  wu  token 
by  the  Hod.  Lord  Nzatsb,  vho,  after  a  nhort  retroipeot  of  the  enjoTable 
and  inatructire  proceedings  of  the  week,  signified  hii  wann  concarrence  in 
oU  those  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment  which  Lord  Talhot  had 
appropriately  offered  on  the  Sodet/'s  behalf.  In  the  course  of  the  Late  pro- 
ceedings, one  omission  had  occorred  to  him,  to  which  he  [Lord  Heares) 
might  be  permitted  to  iniite  att«ntion.  He  thought  that  it  would  enhance 
their  interest  if  on  future  oocasiona  apetnal  no^ce  were  taken  of  eminent 
men  in  olden  times,  either  natires  of  the  district  risited  by  the  Institute, 
«r  formerly  resident  in  it.  Th^  portraits  or  other  memorials,  their 
writings,  or  any  objects  which  might  tend  to  bring  nnder  more  direOt 
eonsideration  the  Local  Worthies,  and  periods  with  which  their  histeries 
irere  associated,  would  form  an  attractire  feature  in  the  Temporary  If  osenm 
«t  th^Be  Archteologieal  gsltheriDgs. 

The  Rer.  "B.  Ven!ableB  then  read  a  memcur  by  Hr.  G.  Pnux  of 
Kirkwall,  receifed  that  monung,  relating  remarkable  discoveries  made  early 
in  the  month,  at  a  tmnnloi  in  Orkney,  knowil  as  Uaet-how,  in  which 
numerous  Runic  inscriptions  had,within'a  few  dayBproTions  to  Ur.  Fetrie's 
interesting  annonnoement,  been  bronght  to  light.  A  earefolly  measured 
.ground-plan  and  sections  wen  sent  by  1£i.  Fetrie  for  inspeotion.  His 
memoir  is  printed  in  this  Tolume,  page  353. 

Tlie  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


The  interesting  character  of  the  Museum,  formed,  by  kind  permiesion  of 
the  Dean  and  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Training  College,  in  the  Fractiaing 
School,  may  entitle  it  to  a  brief  notice,  howsrer  inadequate  to  rea<nd  the 
curious  loc^  collections  there  brought  together. 

The  vicinity  of  Feterborongh  to  Fotberinghay,  and  the  oircnmstance 
that  the  first  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  jfaty  Stuart  was  in  the 
Cathedral,  prior  to  their  removal  to  Westminster,  su^ested  the  denre  to 
display  in  the  Museum  an  extenrive  series  of  portruta  and  relies  of  the 
iU-fatad  Queen  of  Scots,  more  especiallT  such  as  might  exist  in  Northampton- 
ehire.  The  collection  of  Stuart  portraits  exhibited  indnded  sereral  remaik- 
able  pwntings  never  before  brought  together,  aach  as  the  fnll-length  portrait 
of  Mary  from  Hardwick  Hall,  signed  P.  Oudrypiiwit,  1578 ;  this,  the  best 
of  the  numerous  portrnls  of  its  type,  was  sent  by  the  Doke  of  Devondiir^ 
with  a  valuable  painting  portraying  the  parents  of  Mary,  namely,  James  V. 
King  of  Scots,  and  Marie  de  Oaie&  By  the  graoiona  pwmission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  portrait  of  Marie  de  Guise  in  later  life  was  entrusted  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  carious  little  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  en  dmcil 
blanc,  on  occauon  of  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  And  also  three  precions 
miniatures  of  that  queen  from  Windsor  Castle,  of  whieh  one  was  in  the 
poaaession  of  Charies  I.  Mr.  Magniac  sent  a  recent  aoqniution,  a  ohaiming 
So^ne  Davphine,  &  portrut  of  Mary  as  the  aSanoed  spouse  of  the  Danphin. 
Several  miniatores  of  her  were  kindly  entrusted  from  the  Blenheim  Col- 
lection by  the  Duke  of  Karlborough  ;  also  portruts  were  eontribnted  by 
Lord  Spencer ;  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  Gastie  ;  the  Bov.  Dr.  Wellealey ; 
Lord  Carlisle ;  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton ;  Mr.  Botfield,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mathews  ;  Col.  Meyrick  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bale ;  Col.  Fraaer  ;  Sir  John  Trollope, 
Bart.,  &a.  An  extennre  collection  of  engraringa,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  other  portruta  of  Maiy  Stuart  rendered  this  nmarkable  series 
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rerj  complete.  The  Hon.  O.  Fitiwilliftm  permitted  the  interwtuiK  little 
portnut  of  Jamei  I.,  at  the  ftge  of  six  j-ears,  to  be  brought  from  ffiltou  ; 
it  U  stated  that  it  was  preaented  hj  Mm^  to  his  ancestor,  in  token  of  her 
esteem  of  his  kind  usage  during  her  imprisonment  at  Fotheringhay.  Sir 
John  Stasrt  Hippesley,  Bart,  entrusted  for  exhibition  the  reil  worn  by 
Uaij  at  her  execution,  and  presented  to  his  father  bjr  Cardinal  York ;  wiUt 
this  was  placed  the  gold  rosary  worn  bj  her  on  that  fatal  occasion,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corbjr  Castle.  The  Duke  of  Buoolenoh 
nnt  the  exquisite  cameo  on  onyx  attributed  to  Vicentino,  and  supposed 
to  represent  Hary  with  Damley.  His  grace  also  exhibited  portraits 
of  Bluabeth  bj  Hilliard,  and  a  curious  series  of  miniatures  of  the  Pro- 
teoter  and  of  his  family  by  S.  Cooper.  The  Barl  of  Westmoreland  oontribnted 
from  Apethoipe  a  remarkable  cast  in  plaster  of  the  head  of  Charles  I. 
From  the  oollecdon  of  lifr.  Hopkinson,  of  Stamford,  were  bronght  a  Tery 
interesting  portrut  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  tet.  47,  1531,  attributed  to 
Hieron.  de  Bie  ;  a  Qontemportiry  portrut  of  the  Regent  Uurray,  and  one  of 
Elisabeth,  formerly  in  Dr.  Ducarel's  collection.  Numeroos  oUier  cnrioos 
portraits  were  sent,  in  great  part  from  collections  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  we  are  unable  here  to  enumerate.  Of  antiquities  of  the  earlier 
periods  the  weapons  and  relics  of  stone  and  bronse  contributed  by  the 
Ber.  GrSTille  J.  Chester,  Hr.  TroUope,  the  Rer.  Abner  Brown,  Mr.  Blozom, 
the  BeT.  J.  Beck,  and  other  eoQeators,  formed  an  InHtmctiTe  series.  The 
UarohionesB  of  Huntley  seot  a  coUeotion  of  Roman  relics  fonnd  at  the 
Castles,  Chesterton,  mat  nnmerons  Saxon  remains,  urns,  &c.,  from  Botolph- 
bridge,  near  Peterborough.  The  large  assemblage  of  Komon  and  Saxon 
objects  from  Tarious  places  in  Northamptonshire,  preserred  in  Sir  Henry 
Diyden's  Mneenm,  was  of  unusual  interest.  From  the  Ely  Husoum  rarious 
bronse  weapons  of  rare  forms  and  a  remarkable  highly-ornamented  urn 
were  received.  Numerous  Roman  relics  found  at  Leicester  were  sent  by 
Ur.  Qoddard.  The  Uarquis  of  Northampton  permitted  the  extensire 
series  of  specimens  of  antique  glass  to  be  sent  from  Castle  Ashby.  with 
numerous  exqniute  Etruscan  ornaments,  the  celebrated  Howard  Book  also, 
the  Ulumiuated  pedigree  of  the  Compton  family,  the  ivory  horn  of  the 
Clan  Clephane,  and  other  predous  relics.  Among  reiy  extensire  collecticms 
of  personal  ornaments  were  the  Papal  rings,  and  richly-wrought  ohamber- 
lains'  keys,  two  very  curious  series  formed  by  Mr.  Ootarins  Morgan,  M.P. ; 
also  Mr.  Waterton'a  precious  DactyUotheca.  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  the 
silver  censer  and  ship  for  incense,  found  in  draining  Whittlesea  Mere,  and 
^bablj  part  of  the  church-plate  of  Ramsey  Abbey.  A  silver  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Simon,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Stopford 
of  Drayton.    A  very  remarkable  display  of  illuminated  MSS.  and  early 

frinted  books  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
'uller  Russell.  Several  interesting  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  L  were 
broiu^ht  by  Miss  Saunders.  A  curious  little  series  of  enamels  and  ivory 
carvmgs  also  deserves  mention,  amongst  the  nnmerons  examples  of  Medinvu 
Arts  here  bo  richly  illustrated. 

The  Central  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
reemved  from  Uembers  of  the  Institute  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Peter- 
borough meeting  and  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute : — Sir  John 
Boileau,  Bart.,  51. ;  F.  L.  BamweU,  Esq.,  II.  It. ;  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq., 
M.P.,  51. ;  Daniel  Oumey,  Esq.,  51. 
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TES  TEABS'  DIOaiNOS  15  CELTIO  ABD  BAXON  aRATS-HILLS  IK 
THE  COUNTIES  OF  DEBBT,  STAPFORD,  AND  TOEE,  FROH 
1648  TO  18M.  Bt  Thoiub  Batkiux,  F.B.A.,  &o.;  1  ToL  Sto.,  pp. 
309.    LoDdon,  1S6I:  J.  B.  Boitk. 

A  DiaoBH  wlio  hu  opened  npwArds  of  fonr  hundred  BamvB  maj  irell  be 
ocouidered  to  hi.je  euuttutea  Iub  subject,  tmd  ^ben  ire  remember  the 
extenuTe  leuniiig  which  Hr.  Bateman  brongbt  to  the  eAmination  And 
illiutratioD  of  his  diACOTeriea,  we  mtty  fairly  cballenge  the  world  for  the 
prodaction  of  a  work  depiotiiig  so  viridlj  the  life  and  uawea  of  the  Keltis 
nee  m  the  Tolntne  before  m.  "  Ten  Tears'  H'lgpaga"  w  indeed  but  aportion 
of  the  ezperienoee  here  brought  forward.  For  many  jrean  preTicnuIr  ta 
the  dates  stated  in  thia  Toliime,  Ur.  Bateman  had  ind^timblj  porBuedliis 
TQBearohes  among  the  cairns  and  cromlechs  of  the  Uidluid  Moore,  and 
erery  one  who  has  Tinted  the  fine  museum  at  Yonlgrare  will  remember 
what  a  rait  and  raried  colleotion  of  Bri^sb  relics  bad  rewarded  the  exer- 
tions of  the  explorer.  Though  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  sepnltures  were 
examined,  the  large  majori^  of  the  Derbjsbire  and  Staffonlshire  gravee 
are  those  of  the  Keltic  race,  and,  eren  where  the  later  people  were  present, 
thej  generall;  formed  aecondarj  interments,  the  original  tenants  of  the 
monnds  being  constantly  found  in  the  lower  nortian  of  the  tumuli.  To 
giro  an  adequate  excerpt  of  thia  book,  and  of  the  prOTioua  rolame,  the 
"  Vestiges  of  tbe  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,"  would  require  a  mnch  laiver 
spaee  than  we  have  here  at  command.  We  most  be  content  to  note  a  ^w 
only  of  the  more  striking  facta,  referring  our  readers  (with  the  most  hearty 
reoommendation)  to  the  rolumes  themselTes. 

The  mystery  of  the  so^alled  Dmids'  Circles  is  here  most  satisfactorily 
Bolred.  In  o^er  to  retain  tbe  mound  of  earth  in  its  place,  blocks  of  stone 
were  set  on  end  around  it,  and  then  covered  in  wilb  soil,  so  as  to  leare  the 
barrow  in  its  smooth  and  rounded  form.  In  process  of  time  this  hillock  of 
soil  was  washed  away  by  the  rains,  disclosing  tbe  ring  of  stones  and,  in  tbe 
centre  of  it,  the  bared  cromlech  or  stone  grave.  (See  Diggings,  pp.  22, 
62,  63,  248,  255  ;  Vestiges,  pp.  90,  102.)  Now  came  the  antiquary,  full 
of  erudition  and  prepared  to  account  for  BTerythiug.  The  wall  of  blocks 
was  a  Dmidioal  Circle,  and  the  cromlech  in  the  midst  was  a  Druids'  Attar. 
Not  content  wiUi  this,  the  elucidator  pointed  out  that  the  corering  slab  of 
the  central  structure  (which  had  naturally  been  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  tbe  lapse  of  a  score  of  centuries  and  upwards)  had  been  purposely 
inclined,  in  wder  "  to  throw  off  the  blood  of  tnaTictim."  Further  it  was 
noted  Uiat  the  ring  of  stones  (which  had  necessarily  fallen  inwards)  was 
arranged  on  a  ranting  plan.  This  was  typical  of  the  rays  of  Fbobus, 
plainly  indicating  the  presence  of  Sun  worship,    A  bronse  celt  had  tnmed 
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iq>  in  tiie  loeftlity  :  that  wu  the  Sured  Aze  for  Mling  the  Tiotim.  A  flint 
knife  hod  abo  been  found .-  that  was  for  cutting  the  throat  of  sud  Tio^m— 
if  not  for  gathering  the  Sa«red  Mistletoe  from  the  neighbouring  oak  ;  for, 
be  it.oboerred,  the  old-fashioned  antiqnar;  generall7  committed  /elo-de-tt 
with  aa  "if  not."  An  to  the  misoellaneous  assortment  of  objccta  of 
unknown  use,  the;  were  readiljr  disposed  of  as  "  amulets." 

The  presenoBof  the  Tsst  numbers  of  rats'  bones  commonly  found  in  the 
tamuti  is  rer;  olearij  explained.  In  his  notice  of  the  opening  of  a  barrow 
near  Buxton,  Ur.  Eateman  writes : — "  The  skeleton  was  laid  upon  some 
flat  limestones,  placed  on  the  natural  ground.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
moltitnde  of  rats'  bones,  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  in  former  times 
fesfted  upon  the  body  of  the  defunct  warrior  ;  which  fact  was  satiafactoriljr 
proTed  bj  the  gnawed  appearance  of  the  rarious  bones,  and  from  the  cir- 
onmatance  of  several  of  the  smaller  bones  baring  been  dragged  under  the 
large  flat  stones  on  which  the  bodr  laj,  and  which  could  not  hyaty  other 
"-■IB  hare  got  into  that  sitoation. '    ^estiges,  p.  61.)  And  at  page  95  of 


the  Biffgings,  In  the  acconnt  of  Eingham  Low  near  Monjash,  we  read  : — ■ 
«  The  lower  part  of  the  grarel  and  the  interstices  between  the  paring-sf 
abounded  irtth  rats'  bones  ;   and  on  remoring  a  portion  of  the  fiooi 


found  that  many  human  bones  had  been  drawn  beueath  it  by  these  restless 
creatures." 

Among  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  been  interred  with  the  defunct 
chieftain,  those  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  stag  and  the  boar  were  con- 
stantly found,  and  oecasionallythebeakBofhawks  and  other  birds.  Bntmore 
curious  than  all  these  finds  is  that  recorded  by  iSr.  Oarrington  as  baring 
occurred  in  a  barrow  at  Swinscoe.  Here,  among  other  graves  in  the  same 
tnmulus,  was  disclosed  a  distinct  tomb  lined  with  stone,  contunine  the 
remains  of  a  "young  hog."  lUustration  of  this  ungular  interment  will  ho 
remembered  in  the  often-cited  Terses  from  Beowulf,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  Boar  being  dedicated  to  the  divinity  Freya.  (See  Diggings,  pp.  33, 
135.)  In  the  record  of  the  Torkshire  finds,  mention  is  made  of  the  skull 
of  a  wolf  and  that  of  a  goat  (pp.  220,  223). 

Some  little  further  Ught  is  thrown  on  the  much-discussed  Bronze  Celt. 
In  a  grave  on  Parwich  Moor  it  was  found  Umt  the  implement  had  been 
fixed  on  its  staff  in  a  rertical  position.  "  About  the  middle  of  the  tliigh- 
bone  was  placed  the  hronxe  celt.  The  cutting  edge  was  turned  towsHs 
the  upper  part  of  the  person,  and  the  instrument  itself  had  been  inserted 
ttrtieatlf/  into  a  wooden  handle  by  being  driven  in  for  about  two  inches  a( 
the  narrow  end — at  least,  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  in  the  same  direc^on 
as. the  longest  dimension  of  the  celt,  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  the  no^ce  of 
any  inclined  to  explain  the  precise  manner  of  mounting  these  curious  im- 
plements."    (Diggings,  p.  35.) 

In  a  secondary  interment  at  Steep  Low  occurred  "  an  iron  arrow-head, 
an  article  of  great  rarity  in  tumuli.  It  is  devoid  of  socket,  and  must  have 
been  secured  in  a  slit  cut  in  the  arrow  "  (p.  126).  Similar  iron  arrow-heads 
furnished  with  tangs  were  found  in  the  graves  opened  by  Mr,  Hilller  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  examples  of  which  have  been  placed  by  the  writer  of  this 
notice  in  the  Tower  Armory,  These  have  portions  of  the  wooden  shafts 
still  attached  to  them. 

The  finding  of  iron  instruments  vrith  bronze  objects  appears  at  first  glance 
injurious  to  the  theory  of  metal  sequences,  but  on  closer  examination  tbe 
cause  of  such  mixture  will  be  seen  to  be  merely  accidental.     Thus,  in  1848, 

TOt.   XTOI,  3   L 
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afUr  recoTering  from  &  Eeltio  gran  a  brooie  dagger,  "  a  little  xbore  we* 
rotmd  an  iron  knife,  of  the  shape  and  stce  nsiuillj  deposited  with  Ajiglo- 
Saion  intermenta,  which  had  most  likelj  been  thrown  in  unotuemd  when 
the  graTe  wu  refilled  in  1821 "  (p.  21),  Had  no  record  been  fortheoming 
of  this  former  exploration,  the  mjBteiy  woold  hare  remained  nnsolred. 

For  the  encottragemeot  of  barrow-diggers,  who  are  apt  to  be  dismajed  oa 
finding  eridencea  of  former  researches,  we  mar  note  tliat  the  cases  where 
the  earlier  ezaminers  have  OTerlooked  the  pnmary  interment  on  meeting 
with  a  superposed  burial  are  rerj  numeroni ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  first  aepattare  ia  commonly  far  more  interesting  than  the  lateronea.  It 
maj'  be  further  obserred  Uiat  there  is  a  certvn  degree  of  perrerBeness 
(unong  some  of  these  Eeltia  aleepera,  who  refoae  to  be  found  aA«r  a  aden- 
Ijfio  exploration  of  a  good  three-foortha  of  the  mound,  and  only  rereat 
themaelres  at  laat  to  aome  Tillage  stone-seeker  in  tlie  most  ont-of-tbe-way 
OOTner  of  the  premises. 

These  gatherers  of  stone  for  the  purposes  of  bmldlng,  together  with  the 
searehers  for  bnried  treasure,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  arehaeo- 
logiat.  Thej  are  aa  bad  aa  the  rata.  Another  sonroe  of  the  destruction  of 
the  gTBTea  and  their  relics  is  the  practice  of  oonreHJng  the  ancient  mound 
into  a  limeJcilni  This  ia  effeeted  \tj  digging  a  hole  in  Ibe  centre  of  the 
Low  and  then  ronntng  a  flue  horizontally  at  its  foot.  Sad  to  say,  the  Tei7 
atone-eiat  of  the  Ancient-Briton  has  onen  been  appropriated  to  form  this 
flne-cbanneL    (See  Digginga,  pp.  49, 153,  164,  167.) 

In  some  caaes,  the  monnd-builderE  bare  taken  adrantage  of  a  natoral 
protnberatkce  of  ihe  rock.  Thus,  a  hillock  of  imposing  proportions  is  found 
on  examination  to  consiat  only  of  a  vet;  thin  atratnm  of  soil,  and  the  intn- 
ment  consequently  lies  rery  near  the  aorface. 

Sometimea,  again,  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rook  ia  ntiliaed  for  bnnal 
purposes.  Each  end  of  the  fiaaure  ia  filled  op  with  loose  stones,  the  body 
is  deposited  in  the  natural  ciat,  and  the  barrow  raised  over  it  to  the  desired 
altitude  (p.  112), 

In  some  cases  the  body  ia  found  to  hare  been  Itud  oa  a  bed  of  fern  learea, 
a  aecond  layer  of  iMvea  being  strewn  orer  the  body,  and  tho  soil  then 
heaped  over  all  (p.  35). 

The  contractea  posi^on  of  the  bod;  seems  nnireraal  among  the  primeral 
entombments  (p*  27).  And  it  ia  curioua  to  find  in  these  early  buriala  ao 
large  a  proportion  of  the  akeletona  of  young  children. 

Olirer  Cromwell  baa  had  many  iniquities  thrust  upon  him,  but  we  beliere 
the  fint  inatance  of  hia  being  made  reaponuble  for  the  contents  of  a  Keltic 
barrow  ia  that  here  recorded.  The  tumulus  near  Pike  ffaH  (a  spot  well 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  Complete  Angler)  was  held  by  the 
Mijaeent  rillagera  to  be  "  the  burial-place  of  those  who  had  follen  in  Olirer 
Cromwell's  wars,"  while  a  bronze  relic  found  among  the  remains  wos 
explained  to  be  "a  brass  plate  from  the  hat  of  one  of  the  soldiera  " 
(p.  183), 

On  the  progressiTo  change  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  modes  of 
sepulture,  we  read,  under  the  notioa  of  TbronW  Barrow,  page  155 :— - 
"  The  few  stone  axes  found  during  oar  reeearcnes  bate  uniformly  been 
associated  with  the  brazen  daggers,  and  were  replaced  at  a  slightly  later 
period  by  the  plain  axe-ahaped  celt,  but  in  no  other  inatance  hare  they 
accompanied  an  interment  by  cremation.  Indeed,  the  inatances  in  which 
the  brass  daggw  hu  been  found  with  burnt  bones  bear  so  small  a  proper* 
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tion  to  thou  in  whioh  U  acMwipBiiifls  the  kkelotoD,  th&t  we  maj  eonehde 
there  iru  a  marked  thoogh  gndunl  change  in  the  mode  of  burial  Intro- 
dnced  about  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of  roetoUtirgj  vat  acquired. 
There  is,  however,  eridenoe  that  the  ancient  rite  of  burial' was  returned  at 
a  later  period,  da^g  hut  little,  if  at  all,  preriona  to  the  occupation  of  (he 
oenntr;  by  the  Romana"  (p.  165). 

Speaking  of  the  mode  of  depotitiog  the  incinerated  remunt  of  tho 
Ancient  Britons,  Ur.  Bateman  remarkt :  "  From  some  of  the  nnii  (found 
by  Mr.  Buddook,  near  Whitbj)  hariog  come  into  my  pottatuon  in  the 
state  in  which  they  wera  exhumed,  1  am  enabled  to  tay  that  they  were 
flmbedded  in  chan»al,  in  an  npright  poti^on,  at  an  incoiuiderable  depth 
below  the  anrface ;  and  that,  after  uiebonea  were  put  in  the  um,  anincenie- 
oup  was  placed  upon  the  depoiit,  and  that  then  the  piecet  of  the  flint 
weapona,  fraotored  by  the  heat  of  the  funeral  pyre,  were  thrown  in,  tand 
being  lutly  heaped  orer  than"  (p.  239, and  compare  the  voodcnt  at 
page  244 :  the  latter  um  from  Matlock).  We  may  here  take  occation  to 
remark  that  the  nomerooa  woodcuts  aecompanying  the  letterpress  form 
one  of  the  most  Talnable  portiona  of  the  Ttdume. 

By  the  kindnets  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  few  of  the  engrannga  which  illustrate  Mr.  Bateman 'a  laat 
work.  The  elliptioal  barrow  here  represented  in  plan,  in  that  at  Swinacoe, 
Stafibrdahire,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made ;  it  waa  explored 
in  1849  (Digginga,  p.  137).  Hoe.  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  10  are  tiie  akeletona  of 
adulta,  aocompanied  in  aome  oaaea  with  artiolea  of  flint  and  bronze.  Nob. 
5  and  12  conrist  of  bones  ;  8  and  13  are  the  skeletcns  of  children  ;  9  in- 
dndea  an  adult  and  a  Tery  young  child  ;  No.  4  contuned  the  skeleton  of  a 
young  hog,  with  which  wat  found  the  tine  of  a  atag't  horn.  (See  plan  of 
this  tummuB  on  the  next  page.) 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Tolume  under  conuderation,  some  Talnable  obser. 
Tationa  on  Keltic  pottery  will  be  found  (p.  279) :  the  following  general 
clasufication  is  proposed,  as  the  result  of  ^e  author's  long  experionoe  in 
barrow-diggieg.  He  states  that  Tesaela  exhumed  from  Keltic  tumuli  may 
be  arranged  in  four  daises  : — 1.  Cinerary  or  sepulchral  nms,  such  as  hare 
either  contained,  or  been  inrerted  over,  oifcined  human  bones.  2,  Incenae- 
onps,  so  called,  although  their  real  purpose  is  donbtfiil  ;  they  are  diminu- 
tire  TOBsela,  only  found  with  calcined  bones,  and  frequently  enoloaed  in  ums 
of  tho  first  class.  3,  Small  vases,  probably  intended  to  contain  food,  and 
usually  found  with  uubumt  bcdiee,  but  not  unfrequently  with  burnt  bones, 
although  never  containing  them,  4.  Drinking  cnps,  tall  and  highly  cma- 
mented  reatets,  so  named  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  no  doubt  in  true  accordance 
with  their  use.  Of  these  four  diriaions  numerous  characteristic  ezamplei 
are  figured  in  both  of  Mr.  Bateman's  works  ;  specimens  from  rarioui 
localities  bare  also  been  g^Tcn  in  this  JoumaL  The  urns  of  the  first  closa, 
it  may  be  cbterred,  are  mostly  of  large  dimensions,  of  coarse  paste  mixed 
with  graTcl,  bo.  ;  the  ornament  is  impressed,  usually  cherrony,  or  assum- 
ing a  reticulated  appearance.  They  occasionally  contun  weapons  of  flint, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  relics  of  bronae.  These  urns  present  considerablo 
variety  in  fashion  and  dimentiont.  Several  remarkable  examples  of  this 
more  ancient  class,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  are  figured  in  Mr.  TroUope's 
memoir  on  barrows  at  Broughton  (Archie ologieal  Journal,  vol.  nil.  pp.  343, 
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-Zii).  The  ao-called  inceoBe-caps  nij  in  height  from  It  iaob  to  aboat 
3  iDcheB ;  there  is  reuon  to  euppoM  that  thej  io  not  aecompanj  the 
earliest  intermeDta ;  the  ornament  is  tuually  incised,  bat  Boch  dnpt  are 
occaaionalljr  quite  plain.  These  little  ress^  have,  in  many  cases,  two 
perforatioDS  at  the  aide,  and,  although  rarely,  two  at  opposite  aides,  as  if 


for  mspenuon.  They  are  much  more  plentiful,  as  Ur.  Batemao  informs  os^ 
in-To»elure  than  in  other  counties;  soTeral  ezcellent  exam[des  were 
found,  faowsTer,  by  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare,  and  are  figured  in  his  Ancient  Wilts, 


^j.  103,  114,  119,  &.O.  One  found  in  a  <'bellbam>w,"at  Beedon, 
Berks,  is  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  66,  with  anodier  disoorered  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  heights  near  Great  Ualrem  ;  a  remarkable  speci' 
men,  found  in  a  Urge  urn  in  Dorset,  is  alto  giren  in  vol  ziL  p.  193.  A 
Tariety,  elaborately  fashioned  with  open  work,  snd  disinterred  at  Balfixd/ 
Wilts,  appears  to  be  unique,  and  may  he  cited  as  a  relio  posubly  of  the 
ancient  skiir  in  producing  iii6  JieiUia  termed  lateauda,  whieh  were 
^monnt  ezports  from  Britain  to  Borne.  The  third  division,  pnnMwed  by 
ICr.  Batemen,  comprises  Tessels  for  food,  aud  includes  rases  of  racioas 
fashion  and  omameut,  measuring  from  i\  to  5|  inches  in  height  Examples 
«ccur,  ospeoially  in  the  northern  counties,  highly  finuhed  and  carefuUy 
ornamented  with  impressed  carded  lines  or  punctures,  and  oecanonally-ft 
peculiar  feature  deaerres  notice, — a  groore  round  the  npper  part  in  which 
are  four  projections  at  intervals,  sometimes  pierced  in  the  direotim  of  Aa 
groore  as  if  for  a  small  cord.  In  a  single  specimen  noticed  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  these  projections  form  small  handles  or  ears,  and  he  describee  another, 
found.in  TorksMre,  impressed  with  a  rery  unusual  omameDt  in  form  of  a 
eroBs  (Diggings,  p.  2B5).  It  is  scarcdy  needful  to  remind  our  readers  how 
interesUng  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  some  of  these  Teasds  and 
those  of  die  "  Stone  Period"  found  in  Denmark,  amongst  which  specimens 
occur  with  ears  or  lateral  perforations)  such  as  have  been  described,  and 
probably  for  suspension.  See  Worsaae,  Afbildninger,  &o.,  aadthe  Primeval 
Antiqu.  of  Denmark,  transl.  by  Thoms,  p.  31,  Ue. 

The  fourth  class,  designated  drinking  cups,  includes  specimens  of  most 
skilful  workmanship  ;  they  occur  plentifully  in  Wilts,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  northern  counties,  although  comparatively  rare  in  .Yorkshire ;  in  all 
cases  noticed  by  our  author  they  accompanied  skdetons,  with  flint  wespons 
of  iuperioT  description  and  they  were  placed  behind  the  shoulders.  There 
is  evidence  that  they  belong  to  a  period  when  metal  was  almost  unknown, 
but  in  one  or  two  instances  a  diminuUve  bronze  awl  has  been  no&ed  with 
vessels  of  thie  class.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt  for  the  accompanying  illustrations  (see  neit  page),  presenting  examples 
characteristic  of  these  richly  ornamented  vessels. 

One,  here  figured,  was  found  in  a  barmw  on  Alsop  Moor,  called  Qreen 
Low,  accompanying  a  skeleton  deposited  in  a  canty  in  the  rock,  serving  as 
a  cist.  The  cup  lay  behind  the  shoulders  ;  amongst  other  relics  were,  a 
^herical  piece  of  pyrites,  a  fine  flint  dagger,  barbed  arrow-heads,  pins  of 
bone,  with  instruments  mode  from  the  ribs  of  some  animal  and  resembling 
mesh-rules  for  netting.  The  remains  of  a  child  lay  near  the  hips  of  the 
ekeleton,  which  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  (Vestiges,  p.  59  ; 
Diggings,  p.  286).  The  second  vessel,  of  which  Mr,  Jewitt's  woodcut 
supplies  a  Authful  representation,  was  found  in  a  cairn  or  stony  tumulus, 
near  Pickering,  Torksliire,  and  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bateman  as  unique, 
having  a  handle  like  that  of  a  modem  drinking-mng  (see  woodcuts).    It 
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laj  nenr  the  akuU  ;  it  meuurea  Si  iacheB  in  height ;  the  oniament&tioa  is 
peculiar,  coniisting  of  aogularlj  pointed  oartouchea  filled  with  a  reticulated 
pattern.  The  skeleton  in  this  iDterment  la;  m  a  contracted  posture  on  its 
left  ude  ;  sereral  calcined  iDBtnimenta  of  flint  were  found  near  it ;  over 
the  deposit  was  a  lajer  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  burnt  hones  (PiggingBi  P- 
209).  Of  this  rare  tjpe  of  cup  no  other  example  had  fallen  under  the  obser- 
ration  of  our  author ;  another  spedmon,  however,  foand  near  SIj,  and 


Fgund  an  Al»p  Uoor.  Found  aeti  Pickctiug. 

formed  in  like  fashion  with  a  handle,  was  lately  exhibited  in  the  lemporaty 
Museum  at  the  meeUng  of  the  Institute  in  Peterborough,  The  nnusual 
ornamentntion  of  the  vessel  ahoTe  figured  resembles  that  of  a  specimen 
found  near  HomcoBtle,  and  figured  in  this  Journal,  rol.  xiii.  p.  86,  from  a 
drawing  supplied  hj  the  kindness  ofHr,  Trollope.  The  cartouches  in  that 
instance  are  arranged,  however,  horizontally,  forming  a  reticulated  design 
of  very  singular  chorncter.  The  elaborately  scored  and  impressed  cups,  of 
whioh  that  from  Green  Low,  above  figured,  is  an  excellent  example,  have 
repeatedly  been  found  in  Northumberland  and  in  the  South  of  Scotland  ;  a 
good  specimen,  deposited  with  a  skeleton  in  a  cist  at  Amble,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  Coquet,  has  been  given  in  the  Archssological  Journal, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  281. 

The  classification  of  the  pottery  of  the  earUer  periods  is  a  subject  of 
Buch  essential  interest  and  importance  to  the  archteologist,  and  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Bateman's  researches  and  observations  have  thrown  so  much 
light,  that  we  have  thought  it  doslrahle  to  advert  somewhat  fully  to  this 
voluable  and  instructive  portion  of  the  work  under  consideration.  The  nms 
and  other  fictile  relics  of  the  obscure  pre-historic  ages  are  inestimable 
evidence,  not  only  as  regards  sepulchral  usages,  but  as  exemplifying  in  some 
degree  the  arts  or  conditions  of  races  in  the  earlier  periods. 
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In  %  moral  p(»iit  of  tIot,  thia  Tolome  maj  be  loolced  upoa  u  %  eontintied 
Bermoti :  manj  a  stem  lesMn  is  hera  read  to  lu  on  the  oncertuiitT  of  life 
and  vorldlj  faopes  ;  bat  perhaps  none  ro  atriking  &i  that  cootuned  in  the 
few  leares  of  introdnction.  On  the  uith  fAgp  of  this  preface,  Ur.  Bate- 
man  writes ;  "  "Wlien  vmnpleting  the  text  of  this  book,  I  receired  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Ur.  James  Roddock,  of  Pickericg,  Yorkshire,  to 
whose  labours  I  am  indebted  for  the  Torkshire  portion  of  theTolmne." 
The  next  page  terminates  with  Ur.  Bateman's  signatore  ;  and  the  date  is 
1861.  Long  before  this  jrear  had  elapsed,  the  author  himself  was 
numbered  among  the  dead. 

He  baa  left  bdiind  him  many  monnmenta  of  his  learning  and  indastry, 
but  nothing  so  jendaring^asHha^good  name  bjr  which  he  will  be  long  remem-  - 
bered  bj  a  wide  circle  of  attaotvM  friends. 


Air  appeal  has  been  tendered  bj  Svltarus  Ubbik,  inriting  the  attention . 
of  antiquaries  to  an  effort  to  extend  the.'  circulation  of  the  Gentleman's 
Uagaiine,  at  present  too  limited  to  be  remunerative.  It  is  beliered  that 
manj  persons,  espeeiall;  amongst  car  archaeological  fellow-IabonierB 
thronghont  the  oonntij,  would  see  widi  rwret  the  discontinuance  of  so 
raluable  an  anxiliarj  to  autiqaaiian  and  historical*  literature,  after  an 
existence 'of  more  than  130  years.-  The  regularity  with  which  reports  of 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  and  of  kindred  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
realm  hare  recently  been  giren,  has  prored  highly  acceptable- to  the 
scattered  members,  conreyiqg;  early  intelugenco  of  discoreries  or  inrestiga- 
tions,  which  they  would  not  ctiierwise  receire  until  the  comparaUTcIy  tardy 
issue  of  Periodical  Transactions.  The  cause  of  Stltabtcs  TJbbah  mar  be 
cordially  commended  to  all  who  take  part  in  tiie  promotion  of  Archaeology 
and  ^e '  conserration  of  National  Uonnmenls.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
increased  support  the  jeopardy  may  be  arerted  which  now  threatens  with 
extinction  a  publication,  the  earliest  through  which  taste  for  those  special 
subjects  was  aroused  in  England. 
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proposed  publioation  on  arohitec- 
tural  examplea  in  'Worceaterabire, 
192;  notioe  of  the  oathedral  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  21S ;  arcular  church  at 
Orphir,  Oi^ey,  227 ;  memoir  oD 
churehea  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Godwin,  231-262  ;  32E-~341;  no- 
tjce  by  Frofeaaor  WjUii  of  the  &11 
of  the  eplre  at  Ghioheeter,  266;  no- 
ticea  of  churchea,  Jfco.  in  Nortbamp- 
tonahire,  B8S,  tl  teq. 

Asms  and  Abkddb  ;— Anglo-Saxon  wea- 
pons found  Dear  Laucheeter,  67; 
armour  from  the  Araenal  at  Con- 
atontinopla  exhibited,  78,  291 ;  mili- 
tary coatnme  illustrated  by  a  sepul- 
chral braaa  at  Bowers  OiDord,  98; 
armour,  ahields,  &c.  from  the  Hiddla 
Temple  Hall  exhibited,  164;  fashion 
of,  illustrated  by  a  braaa  ewer  in 
form  of  a  knight,  169;  dagger  used 
by  Frinoe  Oharlee,  formerly  at  Rltg, 
289. 

Arrow-head,  of  flint,  7G ;  Anglo^aiOD, 
found  in  the  lale  of  Wigh^  88; 
broii»,  found  in  Babylonia,  Ac,  163; 
bronze,  found  in  Ireland,  167. 

Auditoie,  their  *""""!  Keport,  192. 

Azca,  found  near  Lanelieatar  ,ST  ;  re- 
marks on  early  tonai  of,  68. 

Badges  used  by  the  houae  of  Lancaater, 

G2. 
Bailey,  Mr.,  work  on  antiquities  in  the 

Crimea  exhibited  by,  S2. 
Baker,  Ure.  T.   L  Barwiek,   agate  pre- 

seuted  to  Queen  Elimbetb  exhibited 

by,  304 ;  carred  ivory  comb,  374. 
Dale,  Mr.,  antique  bronzes  exhibited  by, 

90;  iatngli  and  gema,  304. 
3  u 
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DnrrowB,  aepnloliril,  In  Wutmorluid, 
SS ;  in  Coruwall,  i2 ;  in  DerbTdiire, 
opened  by  Mr.  Gre>Te<<,  68  ;  »t  Pea- 
how,  Monmouthshire,  opened  by 
Ur.  Uoigan,  71 ;  on  the  Wiltshire 
Domu,  tft.;  copper  ingota  ftod  ui 
um  found  in  fr  barroTf  near  Roye- 
ton,  86 ;  neM  ihe  Wrekin,  B«lop, 
ISS. 

BiuD  of  brtHB  ottrionilr  engnTSd,  (bond 
at  Hair  RiHaga  on  the  Severn,  72. 

BatemBu,  Mr.,  hii  Ten  Yttxa  Digging*  in 
Derbyshire,  fto,,  noticed,  400. 

Book,  Her.  J.,  fetter-lMko,  keys,  Norem- 
berg  tukird,  &&,  exhibited  by,  78 ; 
gold  ring  found  *t  Sullington,  Suiaei, 
81;  miniatiiroof  AnneHyde^  Qoera 
of  j4inoeIL,tt. ;  Awyrlui  gem,  30G. 

B«ciket,  Thomu  k,-  mltn  ueed  bj  him 
exhibited,  161 ;  nppwfll  of  hit  amioe, 
183. 

Beldam,  Mr.,  oopper  ingots  fonnd  near 
Boyston  exhibited  by,  86. 

Bells,  huid,  vuioat  «pedmeiiB  noticed, 
91,  277 ;  one  of  lUTsr,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  niuu  of  Syon,  270. 

Bixxsanut :  —  iron  speua  found  at 
CooUism,  7Q ;  painted  glui  at  N. 
Horeton,  1G2 ;  barbed  bronie  spear 
found  at  Speen,  ISl. 


Besborough  genu,  notioes  of  by  the  Re*. 

C  W.  King,  SIS;  cstal<^ue  of  by 

Natter,  814. 
Blaokmore,    Hr.,     Isaf-ehaped     *frin«n 

aword  exhibited  by,  168. 
Blight,  Mr.,  memoir  on  a  BrItJth  lOUg* 

in  Cornwall  by,  S9  j  liia  proposed 

publiostiim  on  the  lAOd's  End,  100 
Blora,  Hr.,  Chinese  enameled  tswi  ex 

hibited  by,  SO ;  cinque-^ento  bron 

ESS,  &. ;  figure  of  SL  Oeorgc^  <b. 

8w!"    °™     ™      " 
Blount,  Sir  K,  Bart,  Twtments  exhibited 

by,  187. 
Bnokstone,  -Mr.,  flint  flakta,  arrow  hsada, 

fta,  exhiUted  by,  7S;   braai  hand- 
bell, 91;   numerous  antiquities  of 

brons^  164 ;  aingolar  atirrupa,  ISO- 
Boar^  tusks,  used  as  an  amulet,  Couud  bi 

Wil^l46;  other  examplea  noticed, 

147. 
Bohn,  Hr.  J.  E.,  book-biodinga  exlii- 

bil«d  by,  286. 
ISoilean,  Sir   John,  Bart,  hia  notice  of 

mtira]  paintinga  at  Eaaton,  Norfolk, 

269. 
Book-binding*,  Spedsl  Exhibition  oF,  277, 

289. 
Boone,  Ut.,  Imok^iodlnea  exhibited  by, 

28S. 
Bowl  or  bann  of  bnusi  found  in  the 


Sarani,  at  Haw  Passage,  72  ;  found 
with  AJiglo-SaxoD  interments,  77. 
Beubske,  Skfdlohxal  :— palimpsest  at 
Conltantioe,  Cornwall,  80 ;  remarks 
on  Flemish  style  of  engrKTing,  81 ; 
palimpuat  at  TopolifTs,  Yorkaliire, 
82 ;  of  a  knight  at  Bowers  Oiffbrd, 
Ssux,  S3 ;  of  Arohbishop  Dene, 
formerly  in  Canterbury  Oathedial, 


14S. 

Bridl»Ut,  bronEe,fbiind  In  Unwlnshire, 
1G9;  in  Ireland,  ISS. 

Briatol,  misererea  in  the  oathedial  no- 
ticed, 271 ;  documents  relMting  to 
property  in  that  dty,  875, 

BSRIBB  Pbuod  :— ATaoue  and  oirdesof 


Brodie,  Sir  Bwjamin,  Bart,  portrait  of 
Fox  eihifaitod  by,  378. 

Bboh^  antiquiUas  of :— weapon  found 
in  Westmorland,  87 ;  wrapon  found 
in  a  barrow  in  Derbyahire,  70  ;  in  a 
barrow  in  Uonmouthshirs,  71 ;  is 
Wiltshire,  J6. ;  Special  BxMlnlion  of 
antique  braDM*,S4;  diacontse  «n, 
byFrofe«eorWeBtmaoott,i&  j  tr»o«* 
of  manu&oture  of,  in  &it^,  87 ; 
general  notice  of,  1^  Hr.  AlbertWay, 


ISl,   166 ;    celts,  weapons,  a. 
swords,   ia.,   eihibit«(I,  166-^107; 
shields  found  in  HorUiumb^and, 
107;      sword    found      at     Bath, 

loa 

Brooch,  with  a  talismanio  inscription  In 
Ur.  WatertoD'i  ooUeotlon,  04 ;  Irish, 
of  brouie,  164,  16S;  ADglo&xon, 
found  at  Flarf<n^,  IBS;  inthsBms- 
isls  Husenm,  resambitng  thiae  of 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  217. 

Browne,  Right  Rer.  Bishop,  tlie  Syo 
exhibited  by,  ISl;     '  ' 
1S4 ;  cope  for  a  boy-bianop,  u>. 

Bnuaala,  US3.  In  the  library  then  no- 
ticed, £13;  Museum  of  paintings, 
216;  of  sntiquities,  A. 
|ea,  Mr.,  communicates  s  notioe  of  a 
in  Wilts,  71;  of  sncieot 
tissue  found  at  B^onne,  174 ;  of  do. 
in  Sicily,  IIS. 

Bumiogham,  Rst.  T.,  pewter  chslice  and 

Seen  fouud  at  Cliarlwood  exhibiled 
. ,  276. 
Burtt,  ilr.,  his  account  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Domesday  by  Photodnoo- 
graphy,  128,170;  brings  for  exhibi- 
tion the  ancient  binding  of  Domes- 
day, 182;  the  Indcntuiw  between 


*  Syon  ewe 
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Burgea,  Mr., 
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E«n.  TH.,  th»  Abbot  of  Waitmin- 

eter,  and  others  ib.,  278. 
CUdroQ,  of  broDM,  found  in    Iiekad, 

168. 
Ctlthrop,  bvb«d,  from  Perogu,  IE8. 
CUrart,  Ur.,  hii  nnurk*  on  tlte  site  of 

"Troy,  88S, 
Cklnrt,  Mr.  F.,  bii  notioe  of  the  tita  of 

Ltrlm,  252,  208. 
CxMBBUKHBBiiit  :  —  HtUx  of  a  Mtl 

found  at  Btdstook,  in  Lord  Bny- 

brooWa  tnuaetun,  78  ;  chapter  seal 

of  BI7,  TV ;  onl  braoEa  vue  found 

at  Unton,  00. 
Ouadi^  aaoleDt  Mtter;  found  in,  874. 
Canning,  Hn.    Oordon,   enameled  reli- 

aaaiy  sihibited  by,  S78 
lan^  Slgnor,  bia  DiMonna  on  the 
Ooldamlth'a  Art,  SOG ;  jawalij,  an- 
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f  EliBbetb,ii.;  needleiri 
eiaoutad  at  Little  GiddinB,«£.;  Nell 
Owynne^a  ininor,  ib,;  bronze  bust 
of  Chulea  L,  BTT. 

CawDOTe,  Ker.  A.,  aUtb««Ur  tablet  from 
Litoa  exhibited  by,  874. 

Celta  of  bronse,  remariia  on,  I  EI ;  Tariona 
axamplei  exhibited,  ISfi,  1S7. 

Oiilioa  of  pewter  found  at  Charlwood, 
Surrey  3T& 

Charlton,  Dr.,  hia  account  of  waapona, 
Jco.,  found  near  Lancheatar,  S7. 

Qiulemagne,bia  tomb  and  preciooa  relica 
at  Aix-lo-Chapalle,  216,  222. 

Charma,  on  mediMral  rinm  &0.,  Ci ;  on 
a  ling  found  at  KinB>  Weaton,  92. 

Charln  I.,  purM  iThicb  belonged  to  bim 
exhibited,  189 ;  portrtita  of  him  in 
needle-work  exhibited,  190;  dag- 
ger naed  bj,  when  Prinoe  of  Wales, 
288 ;  glOTea  given  by,  to  Blahop 
Juxon,  291 ;  his  aignet  ring,  SOO, 
811 ;  btaaa  boat  of  him  in  Ur.  Catt'a 
coUeolion,  ST7. 

Cbarlea  IL,  aignet  ring  need  by  him  aa 
Prince  of  Wales,  810. 

Chaaable,exblUt«d  by  the  RLRer.Biahop 
Browne,  ISt ;  by  Ur.  Bowyar  KiohoU, 
ii.;by  SirPyeraUoatyn,  187;bythe 
Very  Her.  Oanon  Rook,  ib. 

CBBBiaa: — branaa  o«lt  found  at  Orap- 
penhall,  IGS 

Cheater,  Rvy.  3.  O.,  hia  (tooount  of  an 
I  and  Roman  coina  foudd  near 


Chioheater 
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Choreh««  of  droulai  form,  ootoB  on  by 
Ur.  Petit,  101 ;  example  at  Orphii 
in  Orkney,  227. 

Chineao  Tasaa,  of  bronH,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  HendeiaoQ,  8S  ;  by  Ur.  Fortauni, 
89 ;  atatuette  of  faFome,  ib. ;  bronn 
er^  exhibited  by  Ur.  Banihird 
Smith,  SO:    enamried  matol  vasea, 

ib. 

Ciroloa,  of  erect  atonea,  in  Weitmoreland, 

SO,  S2,  87;  in  Cornwall,  it. 
Clocka,  list  of,  belonging  to  HanryJIII,, 

1S7, 142 ;  diminutive,  exhibited  by 

Ur.  Uorgan,  ISR. 
Coina,  Soman,  found  near  Sheffield,  71 ; 

found  in  the  FoDJab,  Ac,  373. 
Colchaatar,  Roman  remaini  found  there, 

Coleme,   Wilts,  example  of  Domeatic 

Arohitecture  thare,  87. 126 
Collar,  beaded,  of  bronae  found  in  Lan- 

oaaliire,  107. 
Colnagfai,  Ur.,  tointaturea  of  Jamaa  IL 

and  hia  Queen  exhibited  by,   84 ; 

apedmena  of  book-binding,  280. 
Comb,  Anglo-Saxon,  fonnd  in  Leiceater- 


804. 

Conatantino,  Oorawall,  aepniohral  bntta 
there,  SO. 

Cooke,  Ur.  P.  B,  DaiiM,  the  Liber  Lan- 
davenaia  exhibited  by,  269;  US.  of 
the  Widifflta  New  Teatameot,  280. 

Cope,  formerly  baloagiug  to  the  nuna  of 
&yon,183;  boodof  scope,  184 ;  cope 
for  a  boy.biahop,  ti. ;  of  rich  tissue 
with  badgea  of  Henry  TIL  at  Stony- 
hurat,  IBS. 

Copper,  ingota  of,  found  in  a  barrow 
near  Royston,  86. 

Comthwaite,  RaT.  T.,  E^ptisn  broose  of 
a  ehrew-mouae  exhibited  by,  SO ; 
Roman  aatiquitiee,  Irish  celts, 
bronae  caldron,  to.,  ib. 

CorhwujL  :  —  Bdtiah  Tillage  at  Chy- 
■auster,  SS ;  anbterranean  gallerlaa 
there,  42;  oiomleoha,  44;  Chun 
Quoit,  S6;  palimpsest  sepulchral 
brass  at  Constsntine,  80 ;  [unpoaed 
publiotioD  by  Mr.  Blight  on  the 
Land'a  End,  100  ;  Domeedsy  for  the 
county  reproduced  by  photonaco- 
gTspbj,  182 ;  Roman  remaioa  at 
Canniiiow,  ISS ;  noticea  of  cburohcs 
in  the  Deaneriea  of  Kerriar  and 
Kenwith,  by  Ur.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
281—282  i  326—841. 

CoBTDklB  :  —  braaa  at  Bowen  Qiffbrd, 
Raaex,  98 ;  effigies  of  John,  Earl  of 
Oxfotd,  and  hia  Countess,  at  Caatle 
Hedingham,  ib.;  specimens  of  Tuni. 
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du,  101;  oiraitdreM  of  17E0,  «x- 
hibited,  ii.;  ohiiatonliig  wnpp«r, 
embroidered  aprona,  &o.,  ifi.;  mili- 
t«T,  illiuCnted  bj  a  Gs<ve  &t  LUge, 
217. 

Coverdale,  toooDDt  of  bia  editioa  of  the 
Bible,  116;  lirt  of  ooplee,  12S. 

Crimea  repTMentatloBt  of  tomba  and 


lionof  turn  ezbibitedbf  Hr-Hom;, 
Bl. 

Croo,  prooaaaional,  found  at  Hanford, 
TT ;  fragment  of  tbe  traa  onwa  won 
brCharlemagiie,  318;  Charlemagne'a 
oroai,  pnaarred  at  Aii-la-Cba- 
pelle,  332;  of  Lotbaire  L,  ib. ;  gabla- 
orucjflx  at  Qgrmoa  Cburehi  Com- 
mit, 2G0 ;  peototal,  finind  In  the 
tomb  of  Jobamia,  Qneeo  of  Sioily, 
S02;  jeweled,  found  with  Ootbio 
crowtu  at  Ghiarrazar,  STl, 

Crawna,   diiooTery  of 


Coirbooilli,   ipeoimNU  of  exhibited  bj 

Ut.  SUde,  281. 
C[niBKBl.tBD : — giant  of  land  nnr  Tvp- 

outle,  CG. 
.CuiEOD,HoiL  Robert, Jan., oaaket  ooTBFad 

with  embroiderr  aihfbited  by,  190 ; 

portrait  of  CharlM  I.,  in  neadlawork, 

ii. ;  portrait  of  Lady  Ann  Lnttrall 

worked  by  HiH  Linwood,  ii, ;  iped- 

man  of  Iwokhinding,  SSff. 


Daner  used  by  Charlee  L  when  Prince 
ofWalea,2B». 

De  Vera,  John,  Earl  of  Esiex,  bii  tomb 
at  Caatla  Hedidgliun,  B8;  Malt  and 
haraldn  of  the  famUy,  100. 

Dearden,  Ur,  bronM-beaded  collar  ex- 
hibited b;r.  167- 

Dene,  Arsbbishop,  memoir  of,  aS6 :  hli 
win,  361;  letter  from  him  to  the 
UniTeiaity  of  Oxford,  267. 

DiBBlBBiaH  : — barrow  near  Adibonm 
Dpsned  by  Ur.  Qreaiea,  69. 

DzTOHSHiBB ;  —  barbed  bronie  spatn 
found  near  South  Brant,  160 ;  atone 
mouldi  for  bronie  weapons,  166; 
inacribed  dab,  with  OEhamo,  found 
at  Fardel,  175. 

Devonibire,  ooUaotion  of  genu  axbiblted, 
SOO ;  gold  medallion  of  Heniy  Till., 
801 ;  oatalogne  of  tbe  ooUeotion  b; 
Natter-  ib.,  SOG;  ohoioe  eiamplea 
engnred  by  Ooemond,  302. 

Dexter,  Hr.,  Venetian  oandleaticka  ex- 
hibited by,  90 ;  bronae  honea,  ib. 

Diamonda,  eiamplea  of  engrared,  SOS. 

Dioa,  Anglo-Saxon,  found  In  Leioeatar- 


ahlie,  76;  lariotu  other  exunplea, 
77. 

Dinaat,  bronse  fonta  oact  tbei«,  313 — 
218. 

DoODHZBls: — grant  of  land  near  Pap- 
cattie,  Cumberiand,  GG ;  relating  to 
Torkshire  exhibited  by  Hr.  Went- 
worth,  60,  61 ;  relating,  aa  aappoaad, 
to  early  iron  worka  in  Yorkihire, 
el ;  relating  to  Bytand  Abbey,  68; 
general  pardon  t«  Henry  Vernon  Of 
Sadbnry,  77 ;  inrentory  of  valnabla 
e&oU  of  Henry  VIII.,  134;  ex- 
tracti  from  the  Black  Book  of 
Petecborough,  SIO ;  wiU  of  Ardi- 
blahop  Deni^  2S6 ;  indentorea  be- 
tween Henry  VII.  and  the  Abbot  of 
WeatmiuetMV  i^,  preaerred  at  the 
Holli,  278 ;  one  of  the  like  inden- 
tnrea  in  poneeaion  of  the  obapter  of 
St.  Faol'a,  27S ;  another  indntture 
exhibited  by  Hr.  Toovey,  ii. ;  gnnt 
of  land  at  Slianabill,  StaSbtdahire, 
869 ;  uiMellaneotta,  relaUng  to 
bonaee,  fte.,  In  Briatol,  87G. 

Dodd,  Kr.,  portrait  of  tbe  Freaidantde 
Thou  exhibited  by,  191  ;  ipeeimen 
of  book-tnnding  in  tortoiae-ahell,  S8B. 

Domeeday,  propoud  facaimilee  of  hf 
photosncography,  128,  192;  an- 
ciant  binding  of  exhibited,  1S2. 

Donaldion,  Profnaor,  hia  remarka  on 
the  Bpacial  exhibltioQ*  of  the  Luti- 
tute,  170. 

DoaansKiiii ; — atone  mould  for  oelta 
found  at  Hilton,  168. 

DoTor,  remaina  of  the  round  ducdi  of 
Uw  TampUra  thero,  97. 

Drao^t^  bone  piece*  for  plqing^ 
found  li>  Leioeatenbire,  78, 

DnndaBiB^tHon.  ^D.,  aflnaoopy  of 
.    Worlidge'a  gema  aihiblted  by,  809. 

Duitai.it :  —  weapon!,  ke.,  found  near 
I-auebeatar,  67;  bronze  figure  of 
Herouty  fonDd  at  Pierabridga,  00. 

Dykei^  Ur.,  F^voheville,  hla  remarks  on 
a  grant  of  land  near  Fapceatle,  GO, 

Eagle,  royal  tignat  of  the,  oaed  by  Hen. 
V.  and  Hen.  VI.,.  49;  the  double- 
beaded,  obeerrationa  on,  64. 
Earle,  Ret.  J.,  hia  memoir  ofi  Anglo- 
Saxon  H3.  leBTBi   found  at    Qlai|. 
ceater,   92 ;    hla  memoir    on    local 
namea  in  Qloiiceatenhit«,  842 
Ear-ring,  worn  by  Charlea  I.,  87S. 
Edward  VI.,  bia  portrait  in  needlewwk, 
IBI. 

•epnlobnl;  of   wood,  at  little 

igh,    Eaaex,    78;    liat    of   other 

iCalla*  of  wood,  74 ;  of  the  Earl  of 

Oxford  at  Caatle    Hedingham,  98. 

iSNBraaaelL 

Elixabetii,  Queen,  her  portrait  in  needle- 
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work,  181 ;  oainso  portnuta  attri- 
buted to  Vmoentino,  297;  agate 
preeented  to  her  by  Anbbutiop 
Fu-ker,  S04 ;  omeo  portrait  of  tier 
in  tbe  BojbI  Collection,  310, 

E3lMombe,  Bst.  H.  T.,  dooumeati  re- 
UtiDg  to  hoiuea  ia  Briatol  exhibited 
by,  876. 

EUis,  Mr.,  book-bindings  exhibited  by, 
288. 

EmbroideriM  uid  Textilo  work*,  epecia] 
exhibition  of,  IS3— ISl. 

Ehamku  :— portnit*  of  Qoeen  Anne  uid 
the  Duke  of  QloueeiMr  exhibited 
by  Ur.  Moigon,  78  ;  obampleTi,  on 
the  oorer  of  >  US.  exhibited  by  Hr. 
Fairer,  8S,  S80 ;  croiier  found  in  ■ 
tomb  •(  Bayonne,  171>i  boasei  on 
the  book*  of  indeatnree  between 
Han.  Til.  and  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minBter,  182;  mounting  or  frame  of 
■  hawking  pouch  in  Lady  Nortb'i 
TKusenion,  188 ;  on  the  oorona  over 
Charlemagne's  tomb,  2£f;  ebam- 
plevd,  exhibitod  by  Mr.  Slide,  281 ; 
on  a  copy  of  Hours  which  belonged 
to  Haiy  I.,  Queen  of  England,  it. ; 
gold  reUqnary  is  poesenioa  of  Hr*. 
Gordon  Cauning,  808  j  jewel  In  the 
Royal  Collection  at  ^mdaor  with  a 
portrait  of  E^anoii  I.,  S09 ;  minia- 
ture of  the  Duke  of  l^rroonnel  by 
Fetitot,877;  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewi- 
bury  l^  Hoaut,  ST7. 

ESBBX : — wooden  effigy  of  a  priest  at 
Little  Leigh,  T3;  Traniactioni  of 
the  Arohsologlcal  Society  notioed, 
S3;  Boman  remain*,  9i,  QS;  *epul- 
cbnl  bruB  at  Bower*  Oifford,  98  ; 
monumeotof  the  Barl  of  Oxford  at 
Caitle  Hedioghun,  ii.;  oarred  bed- 
atewl  there,  100. 

Ewer,  bra**,  in  form  of  a  mounted 
knight,  1G9. 

Bsetar,  John  de  Shareahill,  preoentor  of, 
his  *eal,  SE9, 

EimBiTiOHe,  SnouL: — of  antique  and 
miscellaneous  broniea,  88 — 91 ;  of 
eirly  relic*  of  bronze  weapons,  im- 
plement*, Ik.,  168 — 188;  embroi- 
deries and  needlework,  1S2 — 191; 
book-binding*,  277  —  289 ;  gem*, 
S99— SOC  i  account  of  the  collection 
of  gem*,  by  tiie  Rev.  a  W.  King, 


Filkner,  Hr.,  diminntiTe  bronie  bead 
fbund  at  Pompeii  exhibited  by,  90  ; 
Rawing*  of  bronia  weapons,  ISO; 
antiquities  found  in  a  barrow  in 
Wiltshire,  ib.;  iron  key  found  near 
Abury,  ii. 

Fiushawe,  Ur.,  court  dreaMS  exhibited 


Fardel,    DsTOn,    inscribed     alab    wiUi 

Ogham*  found  at,  176. 
Farror,    Mr.     H.,    Italian   eandleiUcki 


Farrer,  Ur.  J.  hi*  inTortigationi  In  Oie 
Orkney*,  3CS. 

Ferrar,  Nitdiolaa,  embroidery  worked  at 
his  bouse  at  Little  Qidduig,  191. 

Flint,  flakes  o^  found  in  a  barrow  in 
Honmouthabir^  71 ;  arrow-head^ 
flake*,  &c,  exiiiUted  by  Mr.  Brsok- 
stont^  76;  natural  speoimen*  ra- 
*amb]tng  utiBoIal  anoient  relics,  76; 
diaf^'am  showing  form*  of  weapon*. 
&0.,  7<l. 

Font,  ancient  one  dng  up  at  lichfield 
Cathedral,  8;  bran,  at  Brussels, 
216;  at  Lidge,217;  t^st  at  Dinant, 
218;  in  oborohe*  in  Cornwall, Huan 
Minor,  288;  Cory,  218;  Qarmoo, 
261;  Zennor,  S26  i  Madron,  327,- 
Ludgran,  3i, 

Fonld,  U.  Bdonard,  vaae  of  jade  exhibited 
by,  306  ;  prcaenla  the  description  of 
M.  Loui*  Fould'*  eaUnet  of  anliqui- 
tie*  and  art,  873. 

Fortnum,  Mr.,  antique  bronzes  exhibited 
by,  89;  Venetian  candlesticks,  ib.; 
■  twonie  oelts,  swords,  &c.,  1G7. 

Fox,  the  great  statesman,  eingular  por- 
trait of  him  exhibited  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  Bart.,  S78. 

Franoe,  drcnUi'  chumh  at  Montm^our, 
112;  mould*  for  oelta  found  in 
France,  lefl  ;  tinue  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Bayonne,  171. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  bis  portrait 
amongst  the  gems  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Windsor,  309. 

Franks,  Mr.,  his  remark*  on  Ai^Io-Saxon 
weapons,  ko.,  found  near  I«ncaater, 
eS;  on  bronie  we^ons'and  traoes 
of  their  manufacture  in  Britain,  86; 
anoient  needlework  exhibited  by. 
186. 

Freeman,  Mr.  E.,  his  obserrations  on 
churobarchiteotureinNorthampton- 
ihire,  387. 

Qabatsst  hanging  basins,  77. 

Qalley  ware,  gUnd  pottery,  ISS,  146. 

Oamud,  Mr^  Chinese  mirror-case  of  jade 
exhibited  by,  806. 

Qems,  antique,  used  is  mediteral  seals, 
S3;  Diaccurse  by  Mr.  Waterton  on 
Olyptio  Art,  292;  special  exhibition 
of,  299 — 305;  intaglio  repreeenting 
the  Annnnciation  found  with  the 
Qothio  orowns  at  Chunusr,  872. 
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OeoTga  n.,  broDH  madalUoD  tif,  01. 

Oernunj,  noticM  of  iCFUDd  ehoidiw  in, 
lOS  ti  teq. 

Qib«d^  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morkud, 
188 ;  by  L»dy  North,  tb.,  872. 

OUh,  ipedmeni  fh)m  Venice  ezbibitad 
by  Mr.  Oiwell  Thompson,  88 ;  rea- 
lua,  fto.,  of,  unoDgst  ^ecta  of  Haary 
VIII.,  138,  1*8 ;  peinted,  ■(  North 
HoretOD,  B«rk>,  IfiS. 

Quito  nnaBEiBi:— engn*BdbuiD  f otiad 
at  Haw  Pawnge  oa  the  Savani,  72 ; 
AnKlo-Bazoii  MB.  laaiei  in  the  oath*- 
AnL  library,  92 ;  copy  of  CoTerdale's 
Bible  there,  116;  broaze  Au^o- 
S«xoa  onumenta  found  at  Fairford, 
166;  traoM  of  Ethnology  in  looal 
namaa,  8t2;  traoaa  of  Booun  ooon- 
pAtion  In  local  oomea,  84S. 

Qlovea,  woni  I>y  Jame*  I,  foraw^  tt 
fitiKwbern'  Hill,  exhibited,  IBS; 
EiTen  by  Clurlca  L  to  Bishop  JnzoD, 

Sai. 

Godwin,  Hr.  K  W.,  bia  memoir  on  an 
ancient  honae  at  Coleme,  Wilt^  ST, 
12G;  on  churdtea  in  Cornwall,  S31 — 
2E3 ;  S2E— Sil. 

Qold  torque  and  ornameota  fonnd  in 
the  Crimaa,  82 ;  torqne-iing  Ibnnd 
in  Ireland,  88;  toiquea  found  at 
BrlgK  in  Lmoolnihire,  IGS. 

Qold*mtUi%  art,  diaeouna  by  8ignor  Caa- 
tellani  on  the,  885. 

OraTaa,  Hr.,  portrait  of  Charlea  L  ox- 
bibitsd  by,  IDO  ;  of  the  Earl  and 
Countoa  of  Arundel,  SOS;  Tiew  of 
Arundel  Hoiue  by  Hollar,  ti. 

Gr«avsa,  Mr.,  hi*  aocount  of  a  barrow  in 
Derl>yahire,  66;  tartoiaaeheli  reli- 
qoaiy  exhibited  by,  92 ;  oommuni- 
ealaa  notea  by  Mr.  Calvert  on  the 
aiteofTroy,  868. 

Qteeiicroft,  Durham,  Anglo-Saxon  wee- 
pona  found  there,  67. 

Quanaaar,  Oothio  crowna  found  there. 


by,  80. 
Qwynne,  Nell,  her  mirror  with  embroi- 

dared  oniamenta,  IBl. 
Qyrth  Hoiue,  andent  round  chnreh  in 

the  Orkneys,  227. 


Hugh,  Rev.  D.,  apparel  of  the  amies  of 

St  Thomaa  of  Canterbury  exhibited 

by,  188. 
Uilawell,  Ur.,  book-bindinga  exhibited 

by,  2S2. 
Hamilton,  tba  Duk«of,gemt  and  jeweli 

exhibited  by,  302. 
HuinHiBs :— eograved  bronie  calt  found 

at  LiH,  167. 
Hand-beUa,  bi«M,  exhibited  by  Hr.  Hof 


of  ail*ar,  formerly  Iralmging  U 
nunaof  ByoD,  276. 

Earriaon,  Rer.  J.  H..  Lord  Howard  of 
Sffinghan's  prayop-book  «xhibited 
by,  286 

Earrey,  Ur.,  book-bindbga  exhibited  by, 
2SS. 

Haating*,  Major,  Buddbiit  acnlptnrea, 
bronae  atatuette  and  terra  oottaa  of 
Ore^  character,  cofna,  fto.,  from 
A^huiLltao  exhibited  l^,  878. 

Head,  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Edmund,  gold 
torque  ring  found  in  Irelaaid  obi- 
bited  by,  88. 

Hecderton,  Hr.,  CliineM  and  ancient 
bronaea  ezhilnted  by,  88 ;  bronie 
calta,  &£.,  168;  Tuni^aa  embroidery, 
tiiaaeaa&dooatuma,  191;  pone  with 
royal  darioaa  attributed  to  Queen 
Ehabeth,  H,;  point  Uee,  Ac.  lA.; 
Lady  Da^e'a  tltn1lTli^^,  285  \  Rem% 
and  rinn,  S04 ;  mijoliea  pl^,  A, 
ly  V.  and  Henry  Vl,  Ui  *  ~ 

land,  the  aignet  of  the  ea 

Henry  VIL,  Indenture*  between  him  and 
the  Abbot  of  WaatmlnEter  exhibited, 
182, 278,279  j  cope  of  rich  Floraotine 
Telvat  with  hia  badgea,  188. 

Henry  VXIL,  iuTentoiy  of  hla  mn^eal 
inrtmmentii  olocka,  Teaaela  of  glaaa, 
&c.,  184. 

Hanry  lY.,  King  of  Ftaoa*^  needlMrotk 
portrait  ot;  101. 

H— Itjibt; — obaamUona  on  the  anaa 
of  Do  Fortibua,  Baria  of  Albemarie, 
E7 ;  on  part  a  aurooat  worn  by  ana 
of  that  &mlly,  68 ;  anna  of  Byland 
Abbey,64;  onabraHatConatantin^ 
Cornwall,  81 ;  oo«ta,  partly  fioUUou^ 
on  the  8yon  oope,  184;  on  a  atol* 
exhibited  by  Lord  Willooc^by  de 
Broke,  186;  on  Swiae  eoibrtHdeiT, 
189 ;  arma  of  Hmiry  VUL  on  bo^- 
bindinga,  287;  of  da  Clare  and  I^ey, 
on  nstmant*^  181;  of  ArchUahop 
Den4  2e7.    AeSeala. 

Hecefocd,  proo««ional  croaa  fetmd  in  the 
caUtedral,  7T;  deatraetion  Of  the 
town-hall,  166. 

HiMTOBDSHinB : — oovpw  Ingota  found 
in  a  barrow  near  Royaton,  88. 

Horray,  the  Hev.  Lord  Arthur,  hia  rs- 
marke  on  Profeeaor  Willie  diaoouias 
on  Lichfield  CUhedral,  80. 

Hewett,  Mr.,  Anglo-Saxon  airow-head 
exhibited  t^,  88. 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  avtoAoA,  dkaanUe  ax- 
hibited  by,  187;  cam^  and  gema, 
80S. 
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Eoww^,  Dr.  J.,  fMumilM  of  book- 
bindmgti  siUbited  bj,  289. 

Hunt  and  Hoiksll,  Meagn.,  S«™*  "^^ 
ecgiBTed   dikmondB   ezbitated  \>j. 


India,  nlioi  with  tnditioiia  of  Qraek  art 

*  found  in  Af^h»ni>t>a.  S7S. 
rlption*,  on  a  alab  at  Fardal,  Dayou, 
Baoompanied  by   Oghanu,  ITS;   ia 
S.  Walea,  Ireland,  ComwaU,  to.,  177. 

Ibibh  AjmQDiTun ; — Bint  flakea^  acrow- 
baad«,  ftc,  ezblbitod  b;  Ur.  Brack- 
>tOD«,  76 ;  gold  torquB-ring,  88 ; 
bronw  oalta,  1C8 ;  maoe-hMO^  Ac, 
IBS;  brooohga,  pln^  bladaa,  and 
nvmaroiu  raliea  from  Ur.  Brack- 
atone**  eaU«etim,  1C4;  bridle-bila, 
leS;  bronHaiTow-li«dj,ia7;celta 
tm^  bronie  caldron  exhibitod  bj  the 
Bar.  T.  Comthwaita,  IBS;  Ogham 
'  inoiiptiona  notload,  17S,  180. 

Iron-workiog*  ia  ToiUiire,  auppoied 
earlj  r^eMDoe  to,  SI. 

Italy,  bronie  apean,  cwordi,  to.,  found 
in,ieS. 

Itobt  OABTmoB : — fiotitiou*  matnoai  of 
•ealth  iZ  ;  spoon  and  fork,  78 ;  «pe«i- 
meoB  Id  the  Bmneli  Htuenm,  217 ; 
CSutrlemagne'i  hant[ng.liorn  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  221;  ioulpturei  on  the 

E'  ",  therc^  221 ;  tablet  with  a 
of  Otho  lU.  in  the  Uaaie  dea 
ui>,224;  situla  at  AU-la-Cha- 
pelle,  224 ;  diptych  there,  22G ;  image 
of  tho  Tii^in  Mary  fonnartf  belong- 
ing to  the  nuns  of  Svon,  276  ;  tablet 
on  the.lnnding  of  a  MS.,  2S0. 

Jamea  L,  pendant'  jewel  enclomng  hie 
portrait  exhibited  by  Uie  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  SOS. 

Jamei,  Col.  Sir  S.,  bii  application  of 
photoiineogtaphy  to  prodocing  fac- 
aimile*  of  USa.,  130,  170, 162. 

Jamea,  Ber.  T.,  hie  Diecouna  on  Horth- 
amptonBhire  amhEeology,  880. 

Je^  fictitiooa  mabicea  of  aeala  formed 
of,  48. 

Eendriek,  Dr.,  bronaa  celta  ezbituted  by, 
1G9;  ewer  in  form  of  «  monnted 
knight,  a. 

Keralake,  Ur.,  book-bindinga  exhibited 
by,  287;  dagger  formerly  at  BAg 
uud  by  Oharlea  I.  when  Prince  of 
Walea,  289. 

Key,  of  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Duchen  of  York,  78;  Tarioui  keys 
exhibited  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Beck,  ib.- 
found  near  Abury,  Wilte,  exhibited 
by  Ur.  nOkner,  ISO. 
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K^thorps  Hall,  Leioeatenhire,  Anglo- 
Saxon  intonnent  and  isUci  found 
there,  7S. 

King,  BoT.  Ol  W.,  hia  nation  of  the  royal 
oolleotion  of  geme  at  Windaor  Cutle, 
.  307;of  the  Marlborough  genu,S18; 
of  the  Beaboroogh  collection,  SIS. 

King.  Bbt.  S.  W^  am  foond  near  a 
Bomau  potter'a  kiln  in  Norfolk  exhi- 
bited by,  874. 

LajroASBiBi ;— bronze  ipear  found  «t 
Winmarli^,  168 ;  bronm  blade,  nm, 
&c,  at  Winwiok,  &.;  bronie  box 
found  at  Bewaaj  Hall,  ISflj  oelt 
with  a  ring  at  Winwiek,  ICS; 
beaded  oollar  or  torqoe  ai  Uoir- 
road,  167. 

Lauohatter,  Durham,  Anglo-Saxon  wMk 
poni,  &0.  found  there,  B7. 

Lariaa,  in  the  Troad,  memoir  byUr.  Cbl- 
Tert  on  its  dte,  262. 

Lawrence,  Ur.,  braai  engraved  baain 
faand  at  Siaw  Passage  on  the  Serem 
exhibited  by,  72. 

Lee  Warner,  Rot.  J-ihiinotiaeaofCarel- 
dale-*  Kble,  lid. 

LnOKTKBSHiBi :  —  Anglo^aion  inter- 
ment with  aingnlar  relica  found  at 
Eeythoi^  HaU,  7B. 

Lewia,  Mrs.  Harrej,  intaglio  exMbtted 
by,  806. 

Leysr,  veaiel  of  plate  or  glaaa,  143. 

Llohfleld  CathedVnl,  memoir  on  buildinga 
diecOTcred  there,  I ;  i(e  ardiitcotunl 
hiatory,  17. 

Li^,  bran  font  there  cait  at  Dinant,  217. 

LmooLHSHiBE : — bronae  trumpet  found 
in  the  riTer  Witham,  160 ;  bionm 
bridla-bitt  and  gold  torques  found 
at  Brigg,  IGS ;  ipeara,  palatavee,  &c, 
found  at  Nettlebam,  159 ;  bronie 
mould  for  ceating  celts  found  at 
Llnooln,  166;  seals  of  Great  Orimsby, 
160. 

Llandaff  Cathedral,  anoient  Begister  of 
exhibited  by  Ur.  Danes  Cookt^  S79. 

Louis  XII.,  cameo  portrait  of  him 
amongst  the  Boyal  gemi  at  Wind- 
sor, B08. 

Uadden,  Sir  F.,  his  notice  of  the  new 
seal  made  for  the  Chapter  of  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  in  1349,  70. 

Uaoe-heada,  bronze,  found  in  Ireland, 
IBS. 

Uaes-how,    chambered    barrow  in   tbe 


Uaiimilian,  Philip  II.,  and  other 
great  personages,  exhibited  by,  SOB. 

Uonniag,  Mr.,  embroidery  on  satin  ex- 
hibited by,  181. 

Marlborough,  tiie  Doke  of,  exhibite  the 
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BlenhBim  Qeiru,  291,  300 ;  NrntUt's 
US.  Catalogua  of  the  Beiborough 
Genu  in  hii  poneoion,  311. 

Mor^eau,  Un.,  gmbroidersd  Bpraiu, 
ttomaahen,  &a.,  aihlMtad  Wj  161. 

Mutjrologjr  of  the  Conveiit  of  Bran, 
278.      ■ 

Uu^L,  QnMnofEt^^d,oopjoffloarf 
feimerly  in  bar  poaeaion,  280. 

Karj,  Qiieen  of  Boota,  ouneo  portnut  ot, 
■jooDgit  the  genu  &t  Windior  Cutle, 
800,  SIO. 

UBikeil,  TSi;  Ittlkn  gmbnldeiy  exhi- 
bited by,  188 

Mukolyne,  ProfMaor,  intigUo  portrtit  of 
KewtOD  exhibited  b;,  SM. 

UHea,  Mr.,  ailTer  inaoribed  riog  exhi- 
bited l^,  91. 

HiiTOri,  lilt  of,  belonging  to  Hraijr 
TIIL,  ISE,  138;  NeU  OwTimei 
mirror,  191. 

Hiaererea,  bt  Briatol  Cathedi*!,  S7S ;  re- 
nMib  on  thalr  ma  and  Tarioni  other 
exuDplea,  SH. 

Uitre,  ofSLThooiM  of  Can  tailor?  exhi- 
bited bj  H.  K  awdina]  Wiwinui,  183. 

Uonmoathuiire,  barrow  at  Penhow  ex- 
oaTited,  71. 

UoDtiroli,  Bignor,  elected  nn  Hon.  Uem- 
ber  of  the  loatitute,  288. 

Uorgaii,  Ur.  Ootavius,  hia  nocoiuit  of  & 
barrow  in  Uonmouthihire,  71  i  ringa 
azbibited  by  bim,  TS ;  entmelail 
porae,  ti. ;  braaa  tumd-bell,  91 ;  di- 
minntiTe  olock,  169;  needlework, 
laca^  punea,  and  ambroidet;,  139; 
his  remtrka  on  "  Restoratioas,"  ST5; 
on  bran  hand'belU,  277 ;  gemi  and 
antique  paataa  exhibited  hj  him, 
SOL 

norland,  Ur.,  gllxaira  exhibited  bj 
him,  1B8. 

Uoatjn,  Sir  Pyen,  Bart,  Teatmenta  and 
dalmatiCB from  the  Egcnriol  exhibited 
by,  187. 

Houlda  of  atone  for  cuUng  weapona, 
found  in  Devon,  101;  of  atone  and 
bronie  for  oaating  oelts,  apeara,  Ac, 
168. 

Uunaler,  Ur,  book-Undinga  exhibited 
by,  2SS  ;  Boman  cameo,  805. 

Unnav,  Ur.,  medallion  portFait  of  Crom. 
nail  exhibited  br,  91. 

Uualcal  Inatrumenta  belonging  to  Heniy 
YUL,  inyentorj  of,  138,  139. 


Names,  looal,  ia  Qlouceatonhire,  Hemolr 
on,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  312. 

NehiOD,  Mr.,  glovee  given  by  Charlea  I 
to  Bishop  Juion  exhibited  by,  291. 

Ncsbitt,  Mr.,  Italian  linen  Bltar«loth 
exhibited    by,   187;   lUlian    book- 


Nstherlandi,  notea  on  round  ehnrdiM 
in  the,  108.. 

Nichota,  Ut.  J.  Bow^rsr,  atatuette  of  Utt- 
cury  found  at  IHwtibridge  exhibilod 
by,  90;  thi«e  other  bronica,  (ft.; 
cboBubte  auppoaad  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chapel  of  Haiiarat  da  Qmm, 


18i;  book-bindinga,  S86. 
,  Mr.  J.  Oough,  bnnue 


lion  portrait  of  Qeorge  IL,  (ft.;  SwiM 
embroidery,  189;  ambroideriaaori. 
Charlei  L,  190. 

HouoLK : — new  aaal  for  the  chapter  of 
Iforwieh  made  in  I34B,  79 ;  mmal 
painting*  at  Eaaton,  209;  Bonus 
urn  aod  kiln  for  pottery  found  at 
Hedenham,  S74. 

North,  the  Lady,  embroidered  hawking 


ad  bj 


poudb,  gloTe  and  lure  exhibited  by, 
188;   Ounoellor'B  Pu--      -■   "- 
Lord  Keeper  North,  ] 
ered  binding,  S8E. 

NoBTBiUFTORSHiBi: — Dltwnme  by  the 
Re*.  T.  Jamen  on  the  Anhnology  of 
the  county,  880  j  obacrrationa  on 
Church  Architecture  in,  S8S,  < (  Kq. 

Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  bronae 
ahielda  found  at  Stamfordham  ex- 
hibited by,  1ST;  bt^owaword  found 
at  Bath  in  hi*  Uuaaun,  160, 

Oakea,  Capt.,  urn  and  iron  apear  fixuid 

at  Cookham  exhibited  by,  76. 
Ohaidian,  weapon  pointed  with,  found  in 

the  Thamea,  75. 
Oghama,  on  u  inscribed  atone  fbund  at 

Fardel,  DoTon,  176 ;  on  a  aepulehi*! 

atone  found  at  Braiaay,  179,  181 ; 

alphabet  of,  180;  eiampVinWalea, 

Ireland,  fto,,  (ft.;  at  Hnckneas,  Tork- 

ahire,  ISl. 
Olyrera,  term  aappoaed  to  ba  connected 

with  early  iron  workings,  SI. 
Orkney,  round-ohurdl    at    Orphir   de- 

acribed,  227 ;  Uaefr-how,  ohambered 

tumulua  near  the  Btonea  of  Stennea, 

853. 

ndntloga,  mnral,  in  Norfolk  and  other 

oounliea,  289 
Palimpaeat,  Sepulchral  braM,  at  Constan- 

tine,    Cornwall,    80;    at   Topeliffe, 

Yorkahire,  83. 
PalataTes,  doable  looped,  found  In  In- 

limd  and   Somerset,   157;    varioua 

apecimens,  180,  I6i;  bronse  moold 

for,  found  at  Uorgea  in  Switaerland, 

Iflfl. 
Fardona,  genera],  under  the  Qreat  Seal, 

77. 
Fateo,   ailver,    exhibited    by  Ur.  Sam- 

brooke,  83 ;  pewter,  fotuid  at  Charl- 

wood,  Surrey,  27fl. 
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Parker,  ArcLbiiliop,  tvaMuti  an  agiU 
intaglio  to  Qunn^Uabath,  801. 

Fkjne,  Mr.,  book-blodiog  eikilbited  by, 
2S1. 

F«t«rboFqTi^,  tho  FonndatJon  md  eulr 
Futi  of,  IBS ,'  aztnotB  from  the 
BlnckBook  of,  209;  Raporb  of  the 
Heating  of  the  Jiutitute  thore,  S78 ; 
DotiiM  of  the  muHUtn  than  formed, 
i08. 

Petit,  KeT,  J.  L.,  praaanti  photoenpha  of 
Tewkeabury  ohurch,  7E;  Ua  Notaa 
on  oircular  ohnrohae,  101 — 292. 

Petrie,  Ur.  Q.,  hia  memoir  on  a  oircular 
ohmahat  Orphir,  Orkney,  SST;  on 
the  obsmberod  tumulua  called  Mani 
hov  in  Orkney,  SGS. 

PhillipB,  Ur.,  Italiiui  omamenta,  euoeo, 
Teliqoaiiea,  lie  ezbibited  by,  78 ; 
iTOiy  apoon  and  fork,  t£.;  brooM 
Teaael  fDtmd  at  Naplea,  SO. 

Fhotoaincognphy,  raprodoctionby  of  An- 
glo-Saxon HEtS.  fbnnd  at  Qtoaceater, 
92;  of  Donuaday  Bo<^  138,  170, 
ISl. 

ndnino,  hie  works  in  metal,  83. 

FOBIUITS  : — of  Anne  queen  of  JamealT., 
183  ;  of  James  II.  end  Uary  d'£>te, 
81;  of  CbarlflB  T.  at  WinilMr  Cu- 
tle,  169 ;  of  PrinoB  Arthur,  *ft. ;  of 
Cbarlea  L  in  needlework,  190;  of 
I^dy  Anne  Luttrell,  voiced  by  Ulaa 
Unwood,  t&.;  of  Beary  IT.  King  of 
FVanoe,  ISl;  of  Edward  TL,  ib., 
808;  of  Qae«B  Eliaabetb,  191,  297, 
SIO ;  of  the  Freaident  da  Thou,  191 ; 
of  Camden,  out  in  paper,  ti.;  of 
Hetuy  TIL  in  illaminationa,  27S, 
276;  eameoportraibiofEeiiiyTm., 
Queen  Bliaabeth,  Huy  Queen  of 
Soota,  &0.,  in  the  Royal  collecliou  at 
Windaor,  300 ;  of  Jamea  I.  in  the 
Dnke  of  Eamllton'a  ooltection,  SOS; 
of  the  Old  GheTalier,  gOt ;  of  Prinoe 
Charles  Edward,  ib.;  of  Henty  JIL 
King  of  France  {or  the  Earl  of  L«i- 
ceater),  S04 ;  of  Newton,  ib. ;  of  the 
Barl  and  Counteaa  of  Arundel, 
etohingi  by  Hollar,  305;  of  Philip 
le  Hardi,  tbe  Emperor  Hulmilisn, 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  other 
peraonigea  ediibitcd  by  Mr.  Ua- 
jendie,  30fi ;  of  Louis  XII,  and 
other  royal  portnits  in  oameo 
amongst  the  Sojal  Qenu  at  Windsor 
Caatle,  308;  of  Fraaots  L  in  the 
same  colleotioo,  SOS;  canwiof  Quean 
Elisabeth,  Philip  II.  &c.,  810;  of 
William  IIL  by  Natter,  and  of  Cle- 
mentina SobieekJ,  it.;  of  Fox,  Uie 
atatesman,  in  posHanon  of  ^  B. 
Brodi^  Bart.,  378. 

PomaT:— NnremberK  tankard  exhi- 
bited by  tbe  Ser.  J.  Beck,  7S ;  ware 


mannikotnred  in  Bliodea,  A. ;  8a- 
mian  and  Roman  ware*  In  Basez, 
SC ;  remarkable  apeoiman  of  Castor 
ware  found  at  Coleheater,  Sfi ; 
galley  or  glazed  wan^  1S8,  146; 
Roman  found  at  Ctrminow,  Corn- 
wall, 188 ;  Roman  kiln  and  urn 
found  at  Hedenham,  Norfolk,  874 ; 
fragments  found  in  WarwiokahiM, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Shiriey,  ii.;  in 
Canada,  874;  in  Derbyshire,  Ac,  413. 
Prann  Collection  of  Qema,  In  po«aaaion 
of  the  R«T.  a.  Rhodea,  exhituled, 
802. 


PDBUOATIom,ABaHaxoLOal0aL; — Enex 
Arohaeologieal  Transsetiena,  tdL  L, 
02 ;  Memoirs  read  at  the  Chiehaster 
Mee&ig  of  the  Institute,  100;  Pho- 
todnoographio  bosimUea  of  Domes- 
day, 193;  WoTaestenhire  Aichitee- 
tanl  Antiqnittea,  ib. ;  Proftnor 
Wsrtwood's  miniatures  and  orna- 
ments of  Anglo^aian  MB3.  (in 
preparation),  806  ;  Ten  Yean'  Dig- 
'  igs  in  Cutio  and  Saxon  QiaTO. 
'    by  Mr.  Bateman,  410. 


hills,  b; 


Queen,  Her  Majesty  the,  the  turpi 
Collection  of  eema  at  Windaor  Cas- 
tle exhibited  ny  h«  gracdons  pet- 
misdoQ,  800. 

Ram,  Mr.,neBdlewoikportrut  of  Charles 
L  exhibitod  hj,  ISO;  abwoe  Frenah 
and  German  bookbindiDgi,  288. 

proposed    destruction  of  the 


«ding,    pr 
abbey-gi 
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Rudy,  Ur.,  bo-aimllea  of  sesls  to  be 
obtained  from  him,  47 ;  chuiter 
seals  of  Norwich  snd  Ely  exhiUted 
by,  78. 

Relgate,  Lord  Howard  of  Effinghain'a 
FiajsT'book  preserred  there,  3SE. 

Rhodes,  peculiar  ware  formerly  mann- 
facturod  there,  78, 

Rhodea,  Rot.  O.,  his  eolleotion  of  Qema 
exhibited,  802. 

Richardaon,  Mr.  B.,  bc-dmilM  of  sepul- 
chral alsba  at  Tettenhall  exhilHtad 
by,  S7e. 

Rjngi,  with  taHsmanic  inscriptions,  64 ; 
Jerumlam  pilgrim^  ring  snd  other 
spedmens  exhibited  by  Mr.Uotgsn, 
78;  torque,  of  gold,  foond  in  Ira- 
land,  83;  gold,  set  with  a  ruby, 
found  at  SnllingtaD,  Sqshx,  S8; 
silTer,  with  a  talismsnia  inaeription, 
found  at  Ein^s  Weston,  Somatset, 
91 ;  choice  examplaa  &om  Ur. 
Waterton's  Dac^liotheca  exhibited, 
803 ;  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
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801 ;  witli  Intaglio  potinit  of  Hev- 
ton  uhibited  bj  ProfMMT  Hu- 
lulyiiB,  801;  signat  of  ChariM  II. 
whea  Prinoeof  WalM,  810;  rigaet 
of  C%iirlM  I.  pomiblj'  bj  Simon, 
Sll. 

BingB,  spikad,  of  lirooio  foaad  in  Ira- 
.    land,  Ac.,  leo,  ifiS. 

Rook,  tba  Verj  Rer.  Cuwn,  Iiiah  bronn 
Mlt  flxhibitod  by,  168;  indeDt 
ohusble,  ■peoimeiu  of  titmee  vii 
tmbroidtrj,  187;  hii  rtnurkion 
ndMraraa.  2T4 ;  on  u  iraiy  itfttaett« 
of  the  B.  V.  Ittrj,  STG;  Itilun 
bookUndisK  «iUbit«d  b;,  288. 

BobaoD,  Dr.,  bronis  relia,  Am.,  ttma  the 
WunngtoD  Hnaeiiin  tent  W,  168. 

ItogMS,  Hr.  J.  J.,  hii  tooaant  of  Bam»a 
pottet7  Aa.,  foond  mt  Ctonlnow, 
CornmU,  168. 

Rolli,  tha  Right  Hon.  Ibater  of  the, 
the  udent  binding  of  Domsadaj 
exhibited  bj  his  petmiBmon,  182 ; 
likeniie  the  Indeaturee  between 
Heni7  VIL  ud  the  abbot  of  Wert- 
miDBter,  A.  2T8. 

RollE,  Mr.,  bran  hud-ball  exhibited  bj, 
91;  bronze  bacbed  apaar  found  in 
QUmorganshire,  181;  oaedle-work, 
and  kneiant  toilet  mirror,  ib. ;  por- 
trait of  Camden,  ib. 

ROKAK  AimquiTiH! ; — Traoea  of  a  Ro- 
man waj  in  Weatmoralasd,  88 ; 
um  with  ooina  found  near  SheCBeld, 
71 ;  nm  found  in  the  Thames  at 
Cookham,  78  ;  virioiui  broaae  ob- 
jecta  exhibited,  88 ;  marble  weight, 
80;  atatnette  of  Mercury  foand  at 
Pientoldga,  Durham,  DO;  bronie 
rdicB  exhibited  br  U r.  Ckimthmite, 
a. ;  firand  ftt  Cdehester,  9i ;  onri- 
odbI;  ornamented  fiae-tUei,  it.; 
figon  of  a  aphynx  found  at  Col- 
<£eBter,  OS;  {ioTM«hoea  (or  lamp- 
holdeia),  ib, ;  renuAable  Twe  of 
Caatw  ware,  96 1  Tiilaandnnmerooa 
rolioa  dliititerTBd  at  H.  Wraxhall, 
Wilts,  148;  unguUreresMnt  formed 
of  boac'a-tnika  fonnd  there,  ib. 

Ronea,  Indaed  on  abb*  in  the  oham- 
bet«d  tnmnlna  at  Haes-how,  Oik- 
ney,  SSO. 

BoMoll,  V r.,  bronia  model  of  a  Caryatid 
hj  lUobaal  Angelo  exhibited  by, 
SB ;    remarkabls     (^linsaa    brooze 


BnnoU,  Rev.  J. 

fovnd  at  Hereford  exhibited  by, 
77;  embroidered  hood  of  a  cope, 
ISO ;  gloves  worn  by  Jomoi  L,  ii. ; 
book-bindinge,  2H;  gIsB*  funnel, 
li7;  pottery  found  near  Helston, 
Comwsll,  188;  traces  of  Roman 
ooonpaUon   in  Qlonoesterehira  no- 


ticed in  looal  namea,  81S ;  poHei'E 
kiln  and  an  um  found  at  Haden- 
ham,  Norfolk,  874. 

Sambrooke,  Mr,,  apedmen  of  Rhodea 
ware  exhibited  by,  78  ;  ailTsr  oa- 
grared  paten,  83. 

St.  Paul's,  Indentura  between  Henry 
TIL  and  the  abbot  of  WMtminatar 
amongst  tiie  chapter  munimeota, 
279. 

Soharf,  Ur.,  tradngs  of  portiuts  of 
Charlaa  V.  and  Piinoe  Arthur,  at 
Windsor  Caatle  eihibit«d  by,  189. 

SoOILlKD  : — stone  moulds  for  celta 
found  In,  188;  bronie  apear,  167; 
beaded  bronso  oollar,  188;  sepol- 
ehisl  slab  with  Oghama  in  BresasT, 
181 ;  round  church  at  Orphir,  Oik- 
ney,  227 ;  ciksmbered  tumulus  called 
Uses-how,  in  Orkney,  863. 

Scott,  Mr.  Hope,  irory  image  of  the  Tir- 
gin,  formerly  at  Syon,  exhibited  by, 
875. 

ScTops,  Mr.  Foulett,  his  discovsry  of  a 
Romsn  rills  sC  If.  WrsxbsU,  Wilts, 
146  j  boaraHuaks  forming  a  orescent 

relics  found  tbera,  147. 

Sonlptura,  diaoonisa  on  woridng  in 
bronso  In  clsoJcsl  times,  by  Pro- 
fessor Weitmsoott,  84.  See  Uffigies 
and  Irory. 

SiAiA : — Memoir  on  Examples  o^  47 ; 
fao-aimileB  anpplied  by  Ur.  Ready 
from  Mr,  Doubleday's  large  colleo- 
tioD  of  moulds,  (i. ;  fiotiUoDs  ma- 
trioea  of  jet  and  iroiy,  48 ;  apurions 
seala  of  Eiag  John,  IJidy  Jane 
Oiey,  and  Mwy  Queen  of  Soot^ 
formed  of  atone,  A. ;  signet  of  the 
Bagle  used  by  Henry  V.  sod  Heniy 
VI.,  49;  of  John  of  Qbent,  63; 
sesl  of  WiUlsm  de  Fortibus,  Esrl  of 
Albemarle,  E8 ;  another  seal  aaaigned 
to  him,  88 ;  of  John,  Ticai  of 
Knaieaburgh,  60 ;  of  Byland  Abbey, 
68 ;  priry  seal  of  one  of  the  ablrala, 
64 ;  medinrsl  asals  set  with  antiqao 
ims,  83,  2S7;  of  Rensard  Van 
leu,  in  Lord  Bnjbrooke's  Ua- 
seom,  78  ;  chapter  seal  of  Norwich, 
dated  1849,  79;  of  Ely,  a.;  tUrer 
matrix  of  s  seal  of  Robert  le  Archer, 
found  in  Essex,  63;  seal  of  Lucas 
de  Taoy,  ib. ;  aeala  of  the  De  Vena, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  100;  of  Oreat 
Qrimsby,  189 ;  of  VT.  Wariism,  sroh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  othera, 
iu  Bilrer  akipets  appended  to  inden- 
turea  I.  Henry  TIL,  132,  273  ;  crys- 
tal seal  of  Lothaire  I.,  222;  re- 
marks on  Cailoringisn  se^  set  with 
intagU  of  imperial  heada,  S>.  note ; 
attnbutsd  to  Constsntine  the  Qreat, 
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SSS;  of  th«  nunii«i7  o[  Svon,  2Td; 
Mgnat  of  ChvlM  I.,  BOO,  311 ;  of 
Chiries  II.  whon  Priueo  of  Wilei, 
300,  SIO;  of  Jolmde  ShueshuUe, 
precaator  of  Exet«r,  SflO,  362;  of 
Bir  William  do  Shveahulls,  lord 
ehivf  juatioe,  &. ;  lealB  appended  b; 
■wKj  of  corrobantion,  S61,  377 ; 
■eal  of  Thomta  da  Ljona,  of  Briatol, 
S76;  of  Thomu  de  Weiton,  S7S; 
of  Heary  Weaton,  ib. ;  of  tha  Com- 
rooa  f  l«u,  t.  Hen.  TIL,  ib. ;  of  tha 
ICsTOi  of  Biictol,  377 ;  of  Hear; 
BniTiM  a.t  of  UiobacL  SowdeUj, 
877. 

SxruLOHXAL  AKTiqairra: — dona  oofbi 
found  at  LiohBeld,  9;  notiou  of 
iotannenla  in  buTom,  tec,  naar 
Shftp,  88,  37;  of  a  barrow  in  Derb;- 
abin,  69;  pabbln  depouted  with 
tha  ootpaa,  TO;  barroir  in  Mon- 
moutbahire,  71;  on  the  Wilttbire 
Downi,  71 ;  nuMrkabla  burial  with 
Anglo-Saxon  relloa  at  Eeythotpe 
Hall,  LeiicastanbiTe,  76 ;  barrow 
oontidiiing  an  tun,  at  'Wiawiok,  I^n- 
caahin^  ISC;  barrow  on  Boundwa; 
Down,  Deriie^  160 ;  cbalica  and 
I«taQ  dapoiitad  with,  tha  oorpaa  of  a 
priait,  276;  obambarad  tumnliu. 
Maw-bow,  in  Orknej,  SGS;  Hr, 
Batamui'a  Ten  Yean  Dlggiogi  in 
□rara  Hilla,  la.  noticed,  100. 

Sepulchral  alab,  at  Bregaaf,  Shatland, 
with  Oghama,  181 ;  with  figoret,  Ao. 
engnTed,  at  Tettenhail,  Btaflbrd- 
abire,  37S. 

Shap,  Woatmoraland,  noticei  bj  the  Bev. 
J.  Simpioa  of  ancient  temaina  there, 
25 ;  aTeona  of  erect  atones  there, 
26;  Ewl  LofU,  35;  burowa,  an- 
cient Tlllagea,  &&,  37. 

Sbaraaliill,  Bt^ordahii^  dooument  re- 
lating to,  3Sa. 

Sheffield,  Roman  nm  and  coina  found 

Shields,  bronia,  found  in  Northumber- 
land, 1S7. 

Shirley,  Mr.,  Iriak  bronia  bridle-bit  in 
bia  oollMtion,  166 ;  pottery,  &c. 
found  near  Ealford  Bridge,  WKr- 
wiokabire,  374. 

SuDOFSHiRa : — broiue  blade  found  at 
Hadelej,  1 61 ;  apean,  tu.  found  in  a 
barrow  near  the  Wrekin,  168. 

Simpion,  Kev.  J.,  bia  memoir  on  an- 
tiquitiea  at  Shap,  26. 

Slab,  aepulohral,  with  Ogbtims  found  at 
Farael,  Devon,  176;  at  Braany, 
Shatland,  181 ;  at  Qrei,  In  Belgiuiu, 
exhibited  by  Ur.  Weals,  272 ;  with 
engraved  efBgiea,  at  Tettenhail, 
StatTordahire,  375. 

Slodo,  Ur.,   choice  bool-Inndinga  eihi- 
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bited  by,  280 ;  fbrel  for  a  book,  and 

a  repreaentaUon  of  tha  orudSJdon, 
apecmieiutof  cuirbouilii,  SSI;  champ - 
levd  enamel,  ib.;  fine  proo&  of 
Barttdozzi'a  platea  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Oemt,  SOS;  original  drawinf^ 
by  Cipriani  for  ditto,  ib.;  Natter'a 
Catalogue  of  the  Devonahiro  Oenu^ 

in  hi*  Ubrarj,  SOS, 
Smirks,  Ilr.,  hii  notioea  of  Uie  inaoribed 

alab  with  Ogbamg  found  a(  Fardel, 

Deron,  176. 
Smith,  Mr.  V.  T.  Bemhatd,    nattmJ 

flinla  exhibited  hj  him,  reaembling 


padlock  found  near  CSieltamham, 
83 ;  aotiqae  objaota  of  bronaa, 
Chinaae  bronK  of  a  ocab,  Ae.,  90 ; 
fine  armour  from  the  Uddle  Temple 
Hall,  ICi;  bronraipeara,  bladea,Ao., 
ISl;  a^»dmaal,tortnie'Oh^,lD., 
163. 

Sotheby,  Mr.,  book-binding*  exhilnted 
by,  285. 

Spean,  bronit^  168,  169,  161,  167; 
bubed,  found  in  Devon,  Walea,  and 
Worcartenhire,  161. 

Sphyni,  bronze,  fomid  at  Colchaater,  95. 

Spurrell,  Itav.  F.,  hia  notice  of  a  wooden 
efBgy  of  a  priest  in  Easez,  78. 

STAVroitDSBiss : — Hemoic  by  Profemor 
Willie  on  aoclent  bnildinga  found  at 
Lichfield  Cathedra],  1 ;  grant  of  land 
at  Shareahill,  369;  engraved  aepul' 
ohral  lUba  at  Tettenhail,  876. 

Stephana,  Ur.,  silver  cups  obtained  at 
Chrietianta  exhibited  by,  877. 

Stspheneon,  Ur,,  broma  bridle-bit^  gold 
torquea,  tc,  found  in  Lincolnwire, 
exhibited  by,  ISS. 

Stevens,  Ur.,  bronae  weapon  fbnnd  in 
Wiltshire  exhibited  by,  160;  medi- 
sral  relica  from  SaU*bui7,  fto.,  it. 

Stewart,  Ur.,  book-bindings  exhibited  by, 
aS8. 

Stirrups,  oombbod  with  apun,  exhibited 
by  Ur.  Brackatone,  166. 

Stokes,  Uisi,  book-bindinn  exhibited  by, 

2sa. 

stone,  SQtiquItiea  of;  avenue,  dioles,  ftc, 
at  Shap,  26  ;  cromlech*  In  Corn- 
wall, 44,  66 ;  diagram  showing  the 
chief  forms  of  weapons,  flakea,  kc, 
76;  maul-head  found  nt  Winwick, 
Laneaahirs,  158, 

Stonyhurst  Collage,  Florentine  ralvet 
cope  with  badges  of  Heury  TIL 
tliere  preserred,  186 ;  Hours  used 
by  Queen  Uary  L,  280. 

Stuart,  Ur.,  cameo  by  Oirometti  exhi- 
bited by,  305. 

Stubbs,  the  Rer.  W,,  his  Uamoir  on  the 
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Fonndatlon  ud  aulj  FuU  of  Peter- 

iNiniagh,  104. 
SurrOLX :— bronu  ipikod  ring  found  at 

lidgata,  IflS. 
SuBUi ;— bronu  Bword  found  kt  RuD- 


the  gimT«  of  an  abbot  at  Clurtae;, 
377. 

SorUoa,  Hr.,  ringnlar  portnit  of  Fox 
Bseoutad  b7,  87S. 

SvwH  : — gold  liog  found  at  SnUitigton, 
83 ;  publioaUou  of  Ham<^  on  CU- 
cliaatar  Oathednl,  BoigroTS  Had 
SliOTehiin  chiit«ba«,  ia.,  read  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Inatitote,  annonnoed, 
100,  S06;  entioiulr  engraved  oelt 
found  near  Lewae,  1S7;  Froleaor 
"WSIU  obMrraUona  on  the  f»Il  of 
CSuoheater  Spire,  869. 

Switiarlaikd,  bronia  mould  for  palatavea 
foand  at  Morgee,  ISO 

Sworda,  Anglo-BaxoD,  of  iron  found  near 
I^neheeter,  87;  of  brouie,  1S8,  ISl, 
161;  lBaf-ifaap«d  iron  nrord  ob- 
tained in  Africa,  ISS. 

Sjm,  nunnery  tiiere  founded  bj  Henry 
T.,  27fi;  dieartrone  wtndenoga  of 
the  Duni,  Si.;  nugniAMnt  eope  for- 
merly there  exhibited,  ISfij  ixory 
Image  of  the  Virgin,  276;  leala, 
Hartyrology,  and  other  objeote  for- 
merly there,  S76. 

Talbot  d«  Halahide,  Lord,  double  looped 
paktare  in  hie  oolleotion,  1S7;  hia 
obierrationi  on  the  Special  Ezhibi- 
tioni  of  the  InEtitut^  268 ;  on  the 
Bzhihition  of  Oema,  SSI ;  nuniators 
portnit  of  the  Duke  of  Tyroonnel, 
and  one  of  CSurlea,  Duke  of  Shien- 
bury,  Mthiblted  by,  877. 

lUIunaoio  tneoriptiona,  on  riogi  and  aeala, 
S3,  84,  91. 

Temple,  the  Middle,  armour  tmm  ex- 
hibited, m. 

Textile  Arte  and  Smbroidery,  DiMourw 
on  by  Mr.  D.  Wjatt,  170 

Thatcher,  Mrt.,  intaglio  exhibited  by, 
DOS. 

"niombniy,  Vi.,  barrow  In  Wlltahlre  ex- 
canted  by,  71- 

Thompeon,  Mr.  Oeirell,  Venetian  glan 
exhibited  by,  8S. 

"nokell,  ReT.  C,  embroidered  Telvet  cope 


larly  omamented,  SI. 
'*'   ,  indenture  be< 

1  the  abbot  of  Weitminater 
exhibited  by,  379. 
TorquBi,  of  gold,  found  in  Irekad,  S3 ; 
at  Brigg^  Linoolnihire,  1S9 ;  of  bronze, 
or  ooUw  of  beaded  type,  1 68. 
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.  26ii  liteofTroy.S 
Trollope,    Mr.    A.,   broi 


pAletaTM  found   at  HetUebam  i 

hibited  by,  lfi9. 
fnj,  rentario  on  ito  aite,  38S. 
TruiDpet,  bronaa,   found    In    the   riTec 

Witbam,  IfiO. 
Tucker,  Mr.  C,  bronze  barbed  ^eare 

found  in  Deron  exhibited  by,  180; 

caeti  of  mouldi  for  bronie  weuone, 

161. 

TumuluB,  let  Barrow. 


imldle,Dn  fine  Italian  tuwetty  exhibited 

b^  the  MuquU  d'Axeglio,  186. 
imon,  Mr.  WT  F.,  genual  pardon  to 


Walcott,  Mrv.,  camao  exhiUtod  by,  SOS. 

VaUS  : — barbed  bronie  apear  found  in 
Qlamorganaliire,  161;  bronie  moulds 
for  palitaveej  found  near  Bangor, 
168;  dogger  ueed  by  Chariea  L 
when  Prinoa  of  Welee,  fomerly  at 
B.tig,  2SS.    Stc  Angleeea- 

Wilford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  hia  notioea  of  Ex- 
ampUaof  SealE,46j  of  deeds  relating 
to  Briatol,  S7E- 

Walker,  Hra.,  aodent  pottery,  &o.,  found 
in  Canada  exhibited  by,  S71. 

Waller,  Mr.  Q.,  hie  account  of  a  pa- 
limpeeet  aepulchral  bnoe  at  Con- 
■tantine,  Cornwall,  SO ;  eepulohral 
lUh  at  Qrai  in  ^gium  ezhitnted 
by,  271 

Warren,  Mr.  B.  H. ,  presenta  photogn^ha 
with  a  notice  of  the  miaererea  in 
Brirtol  Cathedral,  273. 

Warrington,  bronia  speara,  ic.,  &om  the 
muaeuin  there  exlubited,  IG8 ;  brooae 
box  found  at  Bemey  Ball,  169. 

Walerton,  Mr.  E.,  iniecibed  biMeh  In  hia 
collection,  84;  Kioouiae  on  the  Hie- 
tory  of  a«m  Ei^rBTing  by,  292; 
genu  and  rings  aihlbitad  by,  808 ; 
Jewel  of  the  Order  of  Chriit,  A. 

Way,  Mr.  Albert,  hie  obaerratlonBonaealav 
17  i  on  an  engrared  baion  found  at 
Baw  Panage  on  the  Serem,  72;  on 
early  reUoa  of  bronia,  147 ;  It^ian 
book-binding  exhibited  by,  2BSi 
uotioei  of  the  Qothio  Crowua  found 
at  Ouanuar,  near  Toledo,  oomma- 
uieated  by,  S09. 
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Werie,  Ur.  W.  H.,  hii  Moonni  of  in  in- 
dMd  sUb  Kt  Qrai  in  Belgium,  ST8. 

Webb,  Ur.,ItHliMi  embroidarjuidtimieB 
ezhibiUd  by,  1S8 ;  MS.  Mnioe-book 
with  B  ■oulptured  ivor;  UbUt  on  tlie 
binding,  280  ;  gvdonji  T>M*,  306. 

Welleclej,  the  Ber.  Dr.,  choice  book- 
bindiuga  exhibited  bj,  281. 

Weotworth,  Mr.  Q.,  dooumenti  ralating 
to  Yorkibire  oommuoicatod  b;,  SO. 

WalDUcott,  Prafsnor,  his  Di«ooana  on 
ftntique  Mrt  ia  bronze,  81 ;  anoient 
bronie  Tue,  CBndelabruni,  to,,  ex- 
hibited by  him,  88. 

Weitminater,  indanlnrM  between  Henry 
VIL  and  the  abbot  of,  t^  aervicet  for 
the  king'i  aoul,  exhibited,  182,  183. 

Wectwood,  Frofeaaor,  memoir  on  ex- 
ample* of  ait  in  Belgium,  to.  by, 
li7;  hi(  propoaed  publieatioa  on 
An^lo-Saxon  JilTimiTiatipM,  806. 

Whatatone,  found  in  a  bamtw  in  Mon- 
tooathahirey  71. 

Wliitehaad,  Ur.,  book-Unding  exhibited 
by  him,  288 ;  caiMO  portndt  of  Hanry 

Will, 

Willi*,  Profenor, 

fbond  at  Litehflald  Cathedna  by,  1, 
79;  bia  obaerrationa  on  the  fall  of 
the  tpira  at  ChiduatM;,  289. 

Willoughby  de  Broke,  Iiord,  atole  with 
haraltUo  ornamenta  aihibitad  br, 
185. 

WlLlBBlRl :— Ur.  E.  W.  Godwin'*  notioe 
of  domeetie  architaoCnre  at  Coleme, 
136;  Ur.  Foolett  Sorope'a  eicaTa^ 
tiona  of  a  Bomau  villa  at  N.  Wrax- 
boll,  116;  bronia  bUda  fonnd  at 


FUherton  Anger,  ISO;  medi»Tal 
relioi  at  Salisbury,  ib. ;  relica  foaod 
in  a  barrow  near  Dtvizea,  IGO;  itone 
mould  for  oelt*  fonnd  at  Everly, 
166. 

>V'inat(H],  Ur,  C,  hi*  aocxiunt  of  painted 
glaaa  at  N.  Uoreton,  Berki,  162; 
ramark*  on  "  Reetorationt,"  163. 

Wiieman,  Hi*  Em.  Cardinal,  mitre  of  St. 
Thoma*  of  Canteibuir  e^ibited  by, 
182. 

WoBOuTuasiBa  : — barbed  spear-head 
found  in  the  Seram,  161;  etiaaubla 
formerly  at  Uamble,  187 ;  propoaed 
publioation  by  Ur.  Saveni  Walker 
on  Arohiteotiual  Examples  in,  192. 

Wyatt,  Ur^  Digby,  hia  Diaooniae  on 
Textile  Arta  and  Embroidery,  171. 

Wjatt,  Ura.,  brooade  diriitenlng  wrapper 
exhibited  by,  191. 

Wylie,  Hr.,  Anglo-Saxon  antiquitiea  fbond 
at  Fairford  exhiUted  by,  IBS. 

Tatea,  Ur.,  Ua  remark*  on  oromleoh*  in 
Cornwall,  66 ;  diagram  of  flint 
waaponi  exhibited  by,  79;  nmarka 


li7;  book-bindinga  exhibited  1 
283. 
TORKBSIKB ;— doonment*  relating  to, 
oommuiu«ated  by  Ur.  Weutoorth, 
60;  auppoaed  alluaion  to  early  iron 
workinga  near  Enareaborough,  61 ; 
Roman  ecdna  and  nm  found  near 
Sheffield,  71 ;  diminatiTB  bronze 
oelt  found  at  Haricet  Weighton,  IGS; 
bronze  oelt  with  a  rinp,  161;  mould 
for  oaating  oelte foundln CleveLuid, 
ISO. 
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